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Foreword 


The Commission on the Organization of the Government for the Conduct 
of Foreign Policy has benefited greatly from the studies and analytic papers 
submitted to it by scholars and experts in various fields. Many of these contribu- 
tions are published in this and companion volumes as appendices to the Commis- 
sion Report. They are made available to the public in the hope they may stimulate 
further discussion and analysis of these difficult issues of government organiza- 
tion to meet new needs. The views expressed, however, are the authors’ own; they 
should not be construed to reflect the views of the Commission or any agency of 
the government, either Executive or Congressional. The views of the Commis- 
sion itself are contained solely in its own Report. 
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APPENDIX 0: 

MAKING ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE EFFECTIVE: 
CASE STUDIES 


Introduction 


Appendix O contains a major research study carried out under the auspices 
of the National Academy for Public Administration. This study seeks to deter- 
mine, through examination of nine case studies of attempts at organizational 
change in the government, how efforts for change can be made to serve their 
intended purposes. 

A number of factors important for success are identified, through examina- 
tion of such efforts to effect changes as the work of the Wriston and Herter 
Committees dealing with Foreign Service personnel problems, the transition 
from the International Cooperation Administration to the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the proposed foreign assistance reforms of 1969-70, the 
evolution of the Council on International Economic Policy, and the creation of 
the revised National Security Council System in 1 969. These factors include the 
source of authority for the change effort, the clarity and pertinence of the objec- 
tives of the change, the strength and competence of the leaders of the change 
effort, the involvement of those likely to be affected by the change, whether the 
scope of the change is realistic, how the change appeals to its “constituencies” 
and whether the timing is optimal. While there are no certain recipes for success 
in organizational change, the higher a proposal scores on these factors, the 
greater the probability of success. The study concludes, however, that most 
important of all may be an improved capability for change within the government, 
and a realization that change is not only inevitable but necessary. 
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Foreword 


Under a contract between the Commission on 
the Organization of the Government for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Policy and the National Academy of 
Public Administration Foundation, the Academy 
conducted a study of the actual effects of organiza- 
tion reform in foreign affairs. The consequences of 
attempts to restructure complex organizations are 
numerous and difficult to anticipate fully. Neither 
the Commission nor the Academy expected that the 
results of the study would provide answers to this 
matter by describing laws of organization change 
which could be mechanically applied. But both 
shared the view that, before proposing changes in 
the complex organizational setting responsible for 
the conduct of foreign affairs, the task of the Com- 
mission would benefit from as clear an understand- 
ing as possible of the actual effects of such changes 
and of the factors which accounted for those effects, 
anticipated and otherwise. 

Nine case analyses were made of recent changes 
in the organization of the United States Govern- 
ment for the conduct of foreign policy: two involve 
foreign affairs personnel; five concern management 
and coordination, and two relate to foreign aid. 
The cases cover instances of high and low success 
in terms of attainment of the objectives of the re- 
form, of relatively simple and relatively complex 
change, of small and large scale modifications, and 
of internal and external stimulation for change. 

In each case analysis, the general context is de- 
scribed, including the objectives stated and im- 
plied, the major actors involved, the sequence of 
decisions and events, the dominant considerations 
which came into play, the actions taken, and the 
outcome. The central focus of each case, however, 
is an intensive examination of the following ques- 
tions: 

1 . What effects were the proposed changes in- 
tended to have? 

2. What effects, intended and otherwise, were 
actually experienced? 

3. What factors appear to have been responsi- 
ble for the actual effects of the changes? 

The purpose of the study is to provide, to the 
extent possible in such a limited sample of cases, 
overall generalizations, as set forth in Chapter II, 


which address the following issues of particular 
relevance to the work of the Commission: 

1 . To what degree are differing kinds of change 
likely to be implemented? 

2. To what degree is it possible to predict the 
effects of various kinds of changes? 

3. What issues should be addressed assessing 
the value of various types of potential recommen- 
dations? 

4. In what form and at what level of detail 
should recommendations be cast in order to en- 
hance the chances of their having the intended 
effects? 

The report is divided into two parts. Part One 
consists of a chapter on the changed environment, 
from 1 945 to 1 975, within which U.S. foreign affairs 
agencies function and the impact of the changes 
upon those agencies, and of an overview chapter 
based upon the findings and the lessons to be 
learned from the case analyses. The overview chap- 
ter generalizes, to the extent possible, by abstract- 
ing from the research a number of critical factors 
(source of power or authority, nature of change 
agent, stating of objectives, inherent value, leaders 
and staff, involvement of those to be affected, 
scope, constituencies, and methods; and timing and 
linkages) in any effort to change organization. Part 
Two consists of the nine case studies, which are 
based upon a thorough review of relevant docu- 
ments and extensive interviews with persons who 
had been intimately involved in the particular case 
effort. 

The study was conducted by a panel composed of 
Richard W. Barrett, management consultant in 
New York City and publisher of the American 
Bicentennial Monthly; Roy W. Crawley, Executive 
Director, National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion; I.M. Destler, Research Associate, Foreign 
Policy Studies, The Brookings Institution; James 
W. Fesler, Alfred Cowles Professor of Government, 
Yale University; Edmund A. Gullion, Dean, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity; John E. Harr, Associate, John D. Rockefel- 
ler 3rd, New York City, who wrote Part One of the 
report; Frederick C. Mosher, Doherty Professor of 
Government and Foreign Affairs, University of Vir- 
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ginia; and Harold Seidman, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Connecticut. 

Authors of the individual cases include Leland 
Barrows, former U.S. Ambassador to Cameroun 
and Togo and most recently Director of Aid and 
Commercial Studies of the Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University; Chester A. 
Crocker, Director, Master of Science in Foreign 
Service Program, Georgetown University; Manlio 
DeAngelis, former official of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, currently consultant to the 
American Society for Public Administration; Do- 
minic Del Guidice, formerly Director of Urban 
Studies for the National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration, presently consultant to the General 
Government Division of the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office; Michael M. Harmon, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Administration, The George Wash- 
ington University; Erasmus H. Kloman, Senior 
Research Associate of the National Academy of 
Public Administration; William T. McDonald, for- 
mer federal personnel administrator, now a consul- 
tant in personnel management and training who 
has served on several Academy panels; and Mel- 


bourne L. Spector, former official in the Depart- 
ment of State and the foreign aid program and cur- 
rently a management consultant. Brief biographies 
on the panel members and case consultants are pro- 
vided in Annex B. 

Two panel meetings were held. The first was de- 
voted to a review of the proposed approach to the 
study, including a common frame of inquiry, and 
the methodology and procedure to be followed in 
each case. The first drafts of the case analyses then 
were prepared and circulated to the panel and the 
other case consultants for review and comment. 
The cases were revised, as appropriate, and a sec- 
ond panel meeting was held; it was concerned 
primarily with the development of conclusions and 
generalizations for Part I, Chapter 2 of the report. 

On behalf of the Academy, I express appreciation 
to the panel members and the case consultants for 
their contribution to this important study. I sin- 
cerely trust that it facilitates the significant work of 
the Commission. 

Roy W. Crawley 
Executive Director 



Part One: 
Overview 




Organizational Change in 
U.S. Foreign Affairs, 
1945-1975 

by John E. Harr 


A CRUCIAL TIME OF TRANSITION 

The familiar saying that the only constant in life 
is change appears to be nowhere more true than in 
the organization and administration of U. S. foreign 
affairs since World War II. In the past 30 years 
there have occurred a great many organizational 
change efforts, coming in all sizes, shapes, and de- 
scriptions. There probably have been more signifi- 
cant change efforts than there have been crises in 
foreign affairs. Estimates vary from approximately 
80 to more than 200, depending upon what one 
accepts as “significant”. 

With all of this activity going on for 30 years, it 
would not seem unreasonable to hope that we have 
come close to achieving whatever it is we are after. 
Even if change is constant, one could at least expect 
that the main structural outlines and key issues 
would have been settled by now, or very nearly so. 

Alas, this does not appear to be the case. For one 
thing, so long as the United States chooses to initi- 
ate or to respond (in contradistinction to its pre- 
war isolationist position) to changes in the objective 
conditions of world affairs, it follows that there will 
be changes in the ways that it organizes and admin- 
isters its participation. But more important, evi- 
dence is mounting that we have now entered a cru- 
cial time of transition in the conditions of world 
affairs that may be comparable, in sweep and 
power, only to the radical transformations brought 
about by World War II itself. 

There is, for example, a much more sober view 
of the power of U. S. influence abroad in the wake 
of the Vietnam experience and in awareness of nu- 
clear proliferation. There is a growing salience of 
moral issues both at home and abroad at the same 
time that terrorism is being internationalized. As a 
difficult moral issue, for example, policymakers will 
have to seriously consider triage 1 as millions face 

Allocation of treatment to disaster victims by priorities to 
maximize the number of survivors. 


starvation. Instead of narrow national interests, we 
increasingly are concerned with worldwide supply 
and distribution of such critical commodities as oil 
and food. The cybernetic explosion continues as 
computers, communications satellites, and other 
technological advances work basic changes in the 
ways that human beings accomplish tasks. There 
are important political and economic shifts and the 
growing dominance of world macro-issues such as 
energy, food, population, inflation, development, 
resources, and pollution. 

Consider how the United Nations has attempted 
to move from nearly exclusive concentration on the 
reactive mode of conflict resolution to an active 
mode in providing world forums for the critical 
macro-issues (e.g., World Population Year in 
1974). At the same time, the United Nations is re- 
flecting shifts in political and economic power in a 
manner disillusioning to many Americans. 

A LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

The radical transformations wrought by World 
War II ushered in a 30-year period of innovation 
and change in the U. S. foreign affairs establish- 
ment. The extraordinary forces of change in the 
world today may very well presage another such 
period. How can we begin to prepare for that likeli- 
hood? One contribution is to treat the past 30 years 
as a learning experience, to profit from it as much 
as possible in preparing for the future. Although 
this cannot supply neat solutions, it can provide 
clues. It can provide a general perspective about 
the change process in foreign affairs administra- 
tion, insights into what works and what does not, 
knowledge about unresolved issues, and identifica- 
tion of the factors which appear to augur well for 
success in mounting efforts for change. 

In pursuing such objectives, it should be clear 
that what is involved is drawing upon experience, 
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not the establishing of a reliably predictive theory 
of organizational change. Such a theory does not 
exist for organizational change in general, much 
less in the particularized atmosphere of U. S. for- 
eign affairs where such unique characteristics ob- 
tain as: the relative lack of formal limitations on 
Presidential initiative and power, complex organi- 
zational and personnel arrangements, the salience 
of political factors, relative lack of control over the 
external environment, a combination of high visi- 
bility (public, press, and Congressional attention) 
and low visibility (secrecy, covert action), overlap of 
domestic and international concerns, frequent am- 
biguity in measurements of success, and many oth- 
ers. 

Not surprisingly, the literature in the field reflects 
these perplexing factors more than it does any rig- 
orous comparative or scientific method of analysis. 
Nevertheless, there is much to be learned of an 
intuitive and impressionistic nature from many 
sources — books, memoirs, case studies, mono- 
graphs, transcripts of Congressional hearings, re- 
ports of study commissions, and the experiences of 
officials and scholars who have lived through or 
observed many of the change efforts. 

In particular, this overview draws on the experi- 
ence of a panel formed by the National Academy of 
Public Administration in 1974 and on nine new case 
studies written under the supervision of that panel. 
These cases form Chapters III through XI of this 
study. Two of the cases deal with major personnel 
reform efforts (the Wriston Committee and the 
Herter Committee) and three with change in the 
development and economic fields (the transition 
from ICA to AID, the Peterson Task Force, and the 
formation of CIEP). The remaining four treat more 
broadly of themes of management and coordina- 
tion (the role of the U. S. ambassador, the National 
Security Council under Henry Kissinger, recent 
efforts to improve policy planning in the Depart- 
ment of State, and the attempt to employ organiza- 
tional development methods within State in the 
mid-1960’s). 

Obviously, these nine cases do not present a 
complete picture of change efforts in foreign affairs, 
nor could any nine cases. They represent a sam- 
pling of variety rather than uniformity, variety not 
only in subject matter but in time periods and 
lengths of time covered, in goals and methods of 
change, and in scope and levels of importance. Yet 
it is from such a sampling and from the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of experienced observers that 
one can hope to distill insights and gain perspec- 
tive. 

In pursuit of that end, this chapter presents an 
overview of organizational change in U. S. foreign 
affairs during the past 30 years. The following chap- 
ter attempts to draw lessons from that experience 


by analyzing the critical factors of change in rela- 
tionship to the case studies. 

THE MAIN CURRENTS OF CHANGE 

It is erroneous to think of the U. S. foreign affairs 
establishment before World War II as a totally 
frozen and unchanging landscape. It only seems so 
in comparison to the frenetic postwar period. The 
difference is suggested by comparing the somnam- 
bulance of a rural town on Sunday afternoon to 
rush hour traffic in New York City. 

There was, for example, the Rogers Act of 1924, 
which provided a legislative base for an “elite 
corps” of professional diplomats modeled on the 
European services. The result was a small “career 
service” of Foreign Service Officers (the FSO 
Corps) who were higher in status and quite apart 
from the broader domestic Civil Service. There was 
also the Reorganization of 1939, which blended the 
Foreign Agricultural Service and the Foreign Com- 
merce Service into the State Department’s Foreign 
Service. Both of these changes were important pre- 
cursors of the postwar period, but they were as 
nothing compared to the onslaught of change that 
began in 1944 and 1945. 

Although something of a backwater during the 
actual war years, the Department of State was the 
scene of active planning for the peace and pros- 
perity that was to be brought about in the postwar 
years by concert of the five great powers (the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, France, 
and China), largely through the instrumentality of 
the United Nations. One result was creation of the 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs, 
which ever since has tried to cope with U. S. in- 
volvement in multilateral diplomacy on a global 
and regional scale that had never before been 
imagined. Scores of functions from postal services 
to pediatrics are represented in a number of ways, 
including some 400-odd international conferences 
every year. 

Another current of change was inaugurated with 
the decision to handle the wartime specialized 
agencies by transferring many of their functions 
(and people) to the State Department. The Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Office of War Information were integrated into 
State, as were parts of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices and the Foreign Economic Administration. 

The wartime boost in American food production 
set the stage for another important area of change 
as surpluses were used first for humanitarian pur- 
poses in the immediate postwar years (through 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, for example) and then as an instrument of 
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foreign policy with the passing of P. L. 480 (“Food 
for Peace”) in 1954. 

In 1946, the FSOs thought they had put the final 
seal on their career service by recodifying it in the 
Foreign Service Act. Actually, all they had suc- 
ceeded in doing was firing the opening gun in a 
particularly active change area marked by a mind- 
boggling succession of reform efforts and study 
commissions, of which the Wriston and Herter 
Committees were only the two most prominent. 

Still another complex era of postwar innovation 
and change — international fiscal, monetary, and 
trade policies — was ushered in by the Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks Conferences of 1944. 

In 1947, the all-too-brief period of postwar opti- 
mism was rudely ended by the emergence of the 
Cold War. The result was a remarkable flurry of 
organizational innovation and change in U. S. for- 
eign affairs. Created were the Marshall Plan, the 
National Security Council, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the unified Department of Defense. A 
military presence in foreign affairs far beyond the 
conventional use of military attaches began to de- 
velop, as well as the grey and black worlds of covert 
political action and espionage. 

In 1948, the Smith-Mundt Act tripled the size of 
the overseas information program which later (in 
1953) was to become the U. S. Information Agency. 
In 1949, Point IV of President Truman’s inaugural 
address extended the Marshall Plan idea of assist- 
ance for postwar reconstruction to technical assist- 
ance in the underdeveloped countries as the old 
colonial empires faded away. This was the begin- 
ning of the alphabet-soup series of agencies, some- 
times within the Department of State and some- 
times outside of it, which ever since have tried to 
manage U. S. foreign aid programs. In the same 
year, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act authorized 
military aid; NATO was created, and the Hoover 
Commission, as part of its mandate, undertook the 
first major inquiry into the nature of U. S. organiza- 
tion for foreign affairs. 

In 1950, still another instrument of U. S. postwar 
foreign policy came into being — participation in 
limited warfare — by entry into the Korean conflict. 

Although there were to be later innovations (e.g., 
the Peace Corps, the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, and others), the remarkable activity 
of the 1944-50 period brought into being a broad 
range of instruments of foreign policy and the 
agencies and interagency mechanisms set up to 
conduct them. What had happened was a decisive 
policy shift from isolationism to activism and a typi- 
cally American series of pragmatic responses to try 
to facilitate that activism. The result was a patch- 
work foreign affairs establishment that defied logi- 
cal explanation and comprehended such functions 
as: conventional diplomacy, international organiza- 


tion diplomacy, alliance diplomacy, international 
economic policy, technical assistance, food assist- 
ance, military assistance, loans and grants, overseas 
information and cultural programs, political-mili- 
tary activities, intelligence, espionage, limited war- 
fare, and the extension of interests and functions of 
domestic agencies. 

In addition to seemingly incessant reorganiza- 
tions, reform efforts, and tinkerings of various sorts 
in virtually all of these areas, the situation raised 
difficult questions of personnel needs, training, 
and, above all, the overarching problem of coor- 
dinating and managing the entire enterprise. 

CONDITIONS AND MOTIVATIONS 

Before considering the central problem of coor- 
dination, it will be useful to discuss some of the 
major conditions and motivations which have in- 
fluenced the change process over the past 30 years. 

CHANGING LEADERSHIP AND PERSONAL 
STYLES 

It is no accident that change efforts (after 1950) 
tended to be concentrated at the beginning of 
Presidential administrations, with this phenome- 
non especially pronounced in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Operative are such factors as cam- 
paign promises, a “honeymoon” period of public 
support and more-than-normal receptivity by the 
Congress, many new political appointments to key 
posts in the agencies, the presence of eager 
change agents in the White House, awareness by 
outside reformers that the time might be ripe to 
press their views, and a desire on the part of the 
new President and his men to reshape the 
bureaucracy to suit their personal styles. Con- 
versely, there occurs in every administration that 
psychological moment when stagnation begins, a 
“lame-duck” syndrome develops, and everybody 
begins to feel that nothing can be done until the 
next election. 

The only certainty in each new administration is 
that change efforts will occur; the major uncertainty 
is how valuable and lasting they will be. This obvi- 
ously depends on a host of factors — the quality of 
the new man, the quality of his advisors and person- 
nel choices, how well the matter was thought 
through before assuming office, whether the 
change to be made is serious or cosmetic, how well 
the bureaucracy is understood and utilized, the pri- 
ority assigned to the change effort, and so on. Often 
it takes a long time for men, heady with the wine of 
new-found power, to learn that it requires a lot 
more to bring about effective change than simply 
ordering it, or that the purpose of reorganization, 



in the words of Harold Seidman, often turns out to 
be reorganization. 

One dysfunctional factor apparently endemic to 
the American system is rapid turnover. The rela- 
tively long-term presence of dominant figures such 
as John Foster Dulles or Henry Kissinger is a rarity, 
and, when it happens, the tendency is toward a 
“personality cult” style of operation which func- 
tions in spite of the bureaucracy rather than in inti- 
mate and fruitful collaboration h it. On the other 
hand, studies have shown that tii»_ average tenure at 
the level of Assistant Secretary is just over two 
years. 2 This short tenure is conducive to “re- 
inventing the wheel” and to change efforts by inef- 
fective methods such as fiat or superficial reorgani- 
zation rather than dealing with deep-rooted and 
long-term issues and problems. 

PUBLIC OPINION 

An important factor in a democratic system is 
the influence of public opinion. One need only 
recall the era of the McCarthy witch hunts or of 
the Vietnam dissent. Public opinion can function 
as a goad to change or as a constraint. It places 
a premium on such factors as adroit timing and 
the charismatic power of a President, since few 
foreign affairs functions have built-in and de- 
pendable constituencies. Concern for public 
opinion accounts for some superficial change 
efforts and, for example, the gyrations American 
policymakers feel they must go through to “jus- 
tify” foreign aid programs. 

CONGRESSIONAL FRUSTRATION 

The great creative period of Congressional in- 
volvement in foreign affairs organization and ad- 
ministration was that initial period of activism from 
1944 to 1950. The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee cooperated closely with the FSO corps in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service Act of 1946, and 
Senator Vandenberg’s legislative leadership in the 
late 1940s is legendary. 

Thereafter, it is not too much to say that Con- 
gress either has been neglected or largely has 
failed to exercise its powers creatively. Its role 
has been mainly reactive rather than anticipatory. 
Although the Constitution allows the President 
extremely wide latitude in foreign affairs, Con- 
gress obviously has important powers in approv- 
ing treaties, providing appropriations, legislating, 
overseeing, and shaping public opinion. But the 
initiative is in the White House, and Congress- 
men usually appear as baffled as everyone else by 
the elephantine size and shape of the foreign 

’Dean E. Mann, The Assistant Secretaries (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1965), pp. 227-31. 


affairs establishment, dealing with it piecemeal 
and rarely in anything resembling a creative part- 
nership. 3 

In sum, Congress is normally passive but has im- 
portant negative powers. On occasion, when frus- 
tration grows. Congress can become highly active. 

POLICY AND STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 

Major policy decisions obviously are likely to 
have impact on the foreign affairs structure and 
often lead to innovations or changes. This was most 
evident in the shift from isolationism to involve- 
ment and from optimistic collaboration to the Cold 
War policy of containment. It also has been notice- 
able in the eras of massive retaliation, counter- 
insurgency (Vietnam), and detente. Often, there is 
a direct one-to-one relationship when a policy 
enunciation (Point IV) leads to a new function (the 
Technical Cooperation Administration). 

Below the level of grand strategy, however, the 
relationship between policy decisions and organiza- 
tion is murky territory at best. It is very difficult to 
demonstrate that this or that personnel system or 
this or that organizational arrangement has made a 
decisive difference in regard to a given foreign 
affairs crisis or foreign policy development. It is 
not, in fact, that there is no relationship, but that 
sensitivity, complexity, security classifications, and 
other factors make such relationships virtually im- 
possible to ascertain under present conditions. 

There are, of course, many instances in foreign 
affairs where policy is not articulated well or does 
not exist at all. In such cases, standards of measure- 
ment are virtually nonexistent, as in the old saying: 
“When you don’t know where you’re going, any 
road will get you there”. The difficulty in express- 
ing policy in U. S. foreign affairs below the highly 
abstract level means that it is difficult to express 
personnel and organizational requirements with 
any degree of certainty. It is difficult to measure 
effectiveness. Apart from an obvious disaster, any 
type or level of operation might be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

THE AURA OF TEMPORARINESS 

An important conditioning factor in the post-war 
years has been the reluctance to organize many of 
the new functions in foreign affairs on a long-term 
footing. Historically, the typical American response 
to a problem has been an energetic effort to solve 
the problem, followed by an expectation of a return 
to normalcy. Even though most people now would 
agree that the problems with which the U. S. is 

’For a good general discussion, see: James A. Robinson, Con- 
gress and Foreign Policy-Making (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey 
Press, 1962). 
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trying to cope in foreign affairs are either long-term 
or permanent, much of the foreign affairs establish- 
ment is still jerry-built and many of the employees 
remain in non-career categories. 

THE ROLE OF THE FSO CORPS 

The career category par excellence is the FSO 
category, which has all of the attributes of the clas- 
sic career service, including entry at a relatively 
young age on the basis of rigorous examination, 
long-term commitment, and steady advancement. 
Rank adheres in the man rather than the position, 
and the service is largely self-governed with strong 
behavioral norms and pressures. It is a system iden- 
tified with professional groups in the public service, 
and the profession in this case is conventional di- 
plomacy, consisting of reporting, negotiating, and 
representing U.S. interests abroad generally. The 
style is that of the humanist rather than the scien- 
tist, the investigative journalist rather than the 
scholar, and the teacher rather than the manager. 
The prime interest is in foreign policy, and this 
means a penchant for, political work, and, to a lesser 
extent, economic work, and for a staff function of 
advising senior officials, both elected and appoin- 
tive, on policy decisions. Everything else has been 
considered secondary at best. 

It can easily be seen why the interests and style 
of this group, which is the permanent and high 
status core group of personnel in U. S. foreign 
affairs, did not accord well with the new functions 
and general expansionism of the late 1940s. As in- 
dicated earlier, the FSOs had just put the final seal 
on their system in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
so it is no surprise that they steadfastly resisted 
absorbing the new functions. Ironically, this rigid 
resistance to change made the FSO corps a light- 
ning rod for a steady succession of change efforts. 

A GENERAL AIR OF DISSATISFACTION 

It would be very difficult to build a substantial 
case that the operation of the U. S. foreign affairs 
establishment since the end of World War II has 
been one of abject failure. Everyone has his pet 
horror story, with most perhaps opting for Viet- 
nam. Yet the fact is that the Republic has survived, 
its basic freedoms remain intact, its borders are 
inviolate, and, if there have been mistakes, the 
emergence of serious new problems, and massive 
shifts such as from a bipolar to a multipolar world, 
few would attempt to argue that the principal cause 
has been the way the U. S. has organized for the 
conduct of its foreign affairs. In fact, it would be 
easier to build a case that the postwar process of 
coping and reacting, of muddling through, has 
been reasonably successful in the light of all rele- 
vant considerations. 


Why, then, the unceasing pressure for change 
from Presidents, Congress, White House staffers, 
agency heads, career officials, scholars, and outside 
reformers? To be sure, many change efforts are 
tactical, diversionary, cosmetic, or otherwise su- 
perficial, but many are also very serious and well- 
intentioned. The only explanation for the pressure 
to change, and this is the miscellaneous category, is 
a general air of dissatisfaction. In almost no case 
can the value of a change proposal be “proved” by 
reference to foreign affairs outputs or effects. But 
this does not mean that there are not strong convic- 
tions that improvements can be made in morale or 
communication or coordination or effectiveness 
generally. Many see inequities that can be straight- 
ened out. The esthetic sensibilities of some are 
offended by the crazy-quilt structure in foreign 
affairs, and there are efforts to build more reason 
and logic into it. There is a growing view that, 
whereas the overwhelming power of the United 
States allowed a wide margin for uncertainty and 
inefficiency in the past, the margin is now steadily 
narrowing. Many see the nagging persistence of 
important unresolved issues. 

Altogether, the change pressure appears to stem 
from the general view that, however well we have 
done in organizing for foreign affairs, we have not 
done well enough. 

THE PROBLEM OF COORDINATION 
AND OTHER UNRESOLVED ISSUES 

Running like a central thread throughout the 
postwar change efforts in foreign affairs has been 
the problem of coordination. 

Before the war, there was no problem to speak of 
— the oldest agency of the U. S. Government, the 
Department of State, clearly had the prestige, the 
authority, and the responsibility, functioning as a 
staff agency to the President and carrying out al- 
most everything overseas that needed carrying out, 
certainly everything important. 

But the problem of coordination clearly arose 
when foreign affairs expanded in size and functions 
after the war. The State Department proved little 
more congenial to the new functions than did its 
FSO corps. Many of the new functions were housed 
physically within the State Department from time to 
time. But they had the status of house guests rather 
than members of the family, and were left to oper- 
ate virtually autonomously. 

State’s way of maintaining some semblance of 
control was by a top and bottom approach — retain- 
ing its traditional primacy in foreign policy at the 
top and providing overseas administrative support 
at the bottom. In between, the new functions were 



left to fend for themselves in terms of personnel 
and organizational patterns, planning and budge- 
tary channels, and cycles. 

For a host of reasons, such as the unreceptivity of 
State and its FSO corps, the aura of temporariness, 
and the frequent preference of operators for au- 
tonomy in the new functions, one possible solution 
to the coordination problem never developed any 
momentum — a thoroughgoing reorganization of 
the Department of State to embrace the totality of 
foreign affairs operations. This approach was ad- 
vocated as early as 1951 in a Brookings Institution 
study, in 1953 by Arthur MacMahon, and again by 
Brookings and by Nelson Rockefeller in 1960, who 
proposed reorganizing State into a “Department of 
Foreign Affairs,” with the Secretary of State to 
function as “First Secretary” of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 4 He would be “executive chairman of the 
NSC” and operate on the “Prime Ministerial level”. 
Under this design, the foreign assistance and over- 
seas information functions would have been totally 
integrated within State and the FSO corps, and the 
hand of the Department would have been vastly 
strengthened in coordinating other functions that 
could not be integrated (e.g., the interests of the 
Treasury Department in international economic 
policy). 

However, as indicated, this approach never re- 
ceived the powerful backing it would have required. 
The dominant doctrine for a considerable period, 
first prescribed by the Hoover Commission, was 
that “as a general rule” State should not involve 
itself in overseas operations but should remain 
primarily concerned with policy, functioning as a 
staff resource to the President, thus remaining rela- 
tively small in size and unencumbered by the new 
programs. Succeeding Secretaries of State re- 
affirmed this distinction between policy and opera- 
tions. An Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) 
was set up as an adjunct of NSC, and the primacy 
of the Secretary and his Department in foreign 
policy were frequently reasserted. In this milieu, 
the proliferation of agencies, personnel groups, 
and interagency committees continued. 

The result was frequent confusion, with coordi- 
nation a sometime thing, and power moving about 
from a President or his immediate aides to the NSC 
to State or a powerful figure such as Dulles, but 
never solidified in any continuing rational way that 
could be depended upon by the principals or com- 
prehended by outsiders. 

If there were to be no grand reorganization of 
State, some reformers thought it might be possible 
to accomplish some improvement in coordination 

4 For a discussion of this issue and references to source 
material, see: John E. Harr, The Professional Diplomat (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 95-99. 


by having the FSO corps absorb some of the new 
functions. But even if the FSO corps were receptive, 
the orthodox method of recruiting and developing 
young officers would be too slow, and entry at 
higher grades (called lateral entry) is strongly re- 
sisted. McDonald demonstrates in his case on the 
Wriston program how that massive dose of lateral 
entry, even though it saved the FSO corps from 
near-extinction and was a defense against the possi- 
bility of far stronger medicine, was nevertheless bit- 
terly resented. 

Quite different approaches to the problem of 
coordination were taken in the Kennedy and Nixon 
administrations. Kennedy reversed the doctrine of 
the past, dissolving the OCB and declaring the di- 
chotomy between policy and operations to be false 
and unproductive. The approach was to rely on the 
bureaucracy — the Secretary of State, the regional 
Assistant Secretaries, and the FSO corps — to take 
charge and to be responsible not only for policy but 
for coordinating operations. This was a stirring 
challenge, echoed strongly by Secretary Rusk, but 
there was no thought of any major reorganization 
to accomplish it. In fact, the only direct move of the 
Kennedy administration in support was the letter to 
all ambassadors stressing that they were in charge 
of operations at their posts (see the Kloman case 
study on the role of U. S. Ambassadors). Other 
innovations of the Kennedy administration, such as 
the creation of AID and the Peace Corps, ran 
counter to the “take charge” challenge. 

It was almost by accident that strong efforts 
materialized to effectuate the Kennedy challenge. 
Almost a year after the inauguration, the Herter 
Committee report went beyond its personnel man- 
date to present a blueprint of changes needed if 
State Department leadership and the Kennedy idea 
of the “new diplomacy” were to come into being. 
But Secretary Rusk and the White House were in- 
different to the report, and it had no base of sup- 
port in the Congress. 

It was to be almost another year before a serious 
effort was mounted within the State Department, by 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration Wil- 
liam J. Crockett, to implement the Herter Commit- 
tee recommendations. Crockett sponsored a great 
many change efforts, all of the major ones directed 
toward the goal of putting the Department of State 
in the leadership position over nearly the entire 
spectrum of foreign affairs operations. In the Hays 
Bill, Crockett sought to achieve an expanded single 
personnel system for foreign affairs, ultimately to 
bring in information and foreign aid personnel on 
a career basis. The most important managerial re- 
form was a foreign affairs programming system, 
managed by State, in which the programs of all 
agencies operating abroad would be put in the 
same language and budgetary cycle within each for- 
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eign country, creating a total country program for 
review and decision making. 

In 1966, there came the strongest authorization 
yet for State Department leadership in the form of 
NSAM 341, authored by General Maxwell Taylor. 
It gave the Secretary of State and his Assistant 
Secretaries the same sort of coordinating authority 
that the Kennedy letter had given ambassadors, and 
it established interagency mechanisms with the 
State Department people in potentially comman- 
ding positions. 

But NSAM 34 1 came five years after the Kennedy 
letter, too late, and at a time when the Crockett 
change efforts were all failing. By drawing energy 
and resources elsewhere, the Vietnam war was hav- 
ing a depressing effect on any change effort. But 
more importantly, there was indifference to the 
Crockett change efforts among the State Depart- 
ment hierarchy above Crockett and in the White 
House. This left them vulnerable whenever opposi- 
tion arose from the other foreign affairs agencies, 
the Bureau of the Budget, or indeed from the FSO 
corps. 

A major problem was that the State Department 
and the FSO corps were being asked to manage 
U. S. foreign affairs, and management was an alien 
concept in both the agency and the profession. In 
a belated effort to deal with that problem and with 
obstacles to his change efforts in general, Crockett 
initiated an organizational development program 
within State (see the Harmon case study of 
ACORD). Although it, too, eventually died, the 
program made a substantial impact, as Harmon in- 
dicates. 

Ironically, there is considerable evidence that the 
State Department bureaucracy by 1968 was finally 
ready to do what the Kennedy administration had 
asked in 1961, having lived through and learned 
from a bewildering series of unsuccessful change 
efforts, of which only a few of the more consequen- 
tial have been mentioned. 


But by this time there was a new President, and 
he took a sharply different path. Nixon chose a per- 
sonalized “anti-bureaucratic” approach so well de- 
scribed in the Crocker case study on the Kissinger 
NSC, and the State Department was largely ig- 
nored. 

The point of this background is not to argue that 
any particular approach is or is not correct but to 
establish the fact that important basic issues remain 
unresolved. 

Although it is too early to know the eventual Kiss- 
inger imprint, Crocker notes that the “anti-bureau- 
cratic” NSC had become bureaucratized. Kissinger 
moved to the State Department, taking the power 
with him. What happens to a personalized approach 
when the person is gone? 

Among the key unresolved issues: Is the respon- 
sibility for coordinating foreign affairs policy and 
operations to be vested in the NSC or the Depart- 
ment of State? Is the bureaucracy to be regarded as 
hopeless, or will there be sustained efforts to make 
it responsive to the President? Can interagency 
committees and other coordinative devices do the 
job, or should there be a major consolidating re- 
organization in foreign affairs? Is there to be a sin- 
gle comprehensive personnel system in foreign 
affairs or multiple systems? 


CONCLUSIONS 

It is not the purpose of this study to attempt to 
answer such substantive questions as the key un- 
resolved issues posed above. Rather, it is to shed 
light on the change process itself, so that those 
who undertake the responsibility to resolve such 
difficult questions may know as much as possible 
about how to mount effectively the change that 
will be required to do so. That is the task of the 
next chapter. 



Lessons to Be Learned 

by John E. Harr 


INTRODUCTION 

The persistence of unresolved organizational is- 
sues and the volatile nature of the world political 
and economic environment combine to create at 
least one certainty for U. S. foreign affairs in the 
years ahead — that there will be many more organi- 
zational change efforts. The chief hope is that more 
of them will be more effective than in the past and 
that fewer will be foredoomed to failure from the 
start. 

For this to happen, would-be reformers and 
change agents in the future will need to engage in 
critical and realistic evaluation of what they hope to 
accomplish and the chances for success — before the 
effort is mounted. To aid in that process, this chap- 
ter attempts to draw two sets of conclusions from 
the experience of the past 30 years and from the 
case materials now available. 

The first is to isolate the key factors that are likely 
to be critical to the success or failure of a given 
change effort. The second is to examine the under- 
lying question of the capability for successful 
change in the foreign affairs establishment. Before 
dealing with these conclusions, two tasks are neces- 
sary: to summarize the case studies and to make 
several general observations on the case materials 
as a whole. 


SUMMARY OF THE CASES 

To provide some perception of the nature and 
scope of the cases and to enable the reader to place 
the subsequent sections of this chapter in a general 
context, brief summaries of the nine case studies 
included in Part II follow. Four additional cases, 
not included in Part II but described and published 
previously, also are summarized because of their 
particular relevance. These four cases are identified 
in the text, and footnotes indicate where the more 
detailed case materials are available. It must be 
emphasized, however, that, in terms of full 
understanding of the events, forces, and effects 


involved in the cases, the following summaries 
do not substitute for the detailed case analyses 
in Part II or the referenced literature. 

The Wriston Committee. The eight member Com- 
mittee was established by the Secretary of State in 
March 1954. Its central mission was to propose an 
integration of Foreign Service and State Depart- 
ment Civil Service personnel. All members (except 
ex officio members) were from outside the govern- 
ment — three had served as Assistant Secretaries of 
State. All were men of strong personalities, accus- 
tomed to shaping policies and using executive au- 
thority in large and important organizations. The 
report, submitted to the Secretary within 90 days, 
proposed two major changes, integration of per- 
sonnel and scholarships supporting college-level 
preparation for foreign service, and contained 17 
additional recommendations which, although im- 
portant, were of secondary significance. The pro- 
posed integration of personnel was implemented at 
once. The scholarship program, which required 
legislation, was not sent forward to the U. S. Con- 
gress. Of the other 17 recommendations, 14 were 
accepted by Secretary Dulles and promptly carried 
out. 

The Herter Committee. The twelve member Com- 
mittee was established in the Fall of 1961 as a public 
committee and funded by non-government 
sources. Its members were distinguished persons 
with high stature in the national community and 
exceedingly experienced in and well informed 
about international affairs. While no member was 
then in the government, most had been, and seven 
had held posts in the State Department. The mis- 
sion of the Committee was to foresee foreign affairs 
personnel requirements over the next decade and 
to strengthen the ability of the government to find, 
develop, and make maximum use of personnel with 
the skills and talents required. 

The keynote for the report, which was completed 
in December 1962, was struck by its first recom- 
mendation, which called for strengthening the ca- 
pacity of the Department of State in providing lead- 
ership in coordination of foreign affairs. It said the 
Department’s responsibilities should embrace for- 



eign policy formulation, development and coordi- 
nation of foreign affairs programs, and the plan- 
ning and marshaling of necessary resources. 

Other major recommendations proposed: (1) 
creation of a third-ranking post of Executive Under 
Secretary to play the principal executive role in in- 
teragency coordination, (2) creation of a foreign 
affairs programming system, (3) establishment of a 
National Foreign Affairs College, and (4) creation 
of a family of 3 compatible career services. Remain- 
ing recommendations of the report dealt with 
proposals for improving personnel management in 
such areas as recruitment, examining, and appoint- 
ment; assignment, career development, and train- 
ing; and promotion and selection-out. 

Secretary Rusk disapproved creation of the Ex- 
ecutive Under Secretary post. Congress rejected 
the National Foreign Affairs College and the Hays 
Bill (which was based on the recommendation for 
compatible career services). The programming sys- 
tem proposal provided the basis for the subsequent 
Comprehensive Country Programming System 
(CCPS) effort (see the case study summary below). 
The Department implemented most of the person- 
nel management recommendations that were 
within the authority of the Secretary. AID and USIA 
made parallel efforts. 

The ACORD. Program. In early 1966, William 
Crockett, Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, initiated a program of organization devel- 
opment in the State Department aimed at: (1) 
increasing the effectiveness of Departmental 
decision-making through executive team building, 

(2) promoting collaboration and the creative use of 
conflict to bring about openness in communication, 

(3) developing more effective managers, and (4) 
creating an organizational climate conducive to 
interpersonal trust and risk-taking. An additional 
objective was to effect the necessary reorientation 
of Departmental managers for the successful im- 
plementation and utilization of management pro- 
grams initiated earlier by Crockett and his staff. 

The central method employed in pursuit of the 
above objectives was sensitivity training laborato- 
ries (orT-groups) conducted by a group of outside 
consultants. By the end of 1966, over 200 senior 
officers had attended five-day off-site labs. The 
ACORD program functioned for only 20 months, 
too brief a period for any significant achievements. 
Its demise was a direct result of Crockett’s depar- 
ture and his replacement by an official who did not 
support it. The objectives of the ACORD program 
were achieved, at best, only to a marginal extent, 
except in the Africa Bureau, a few Latin American 
AID Missions, and in some parts of the AID Head- 
quarters. 

The Nixon- Kissinger National Security Council System, 
1969-72. In 1969, Nixon and Kissinger initiated a 


process to create the first fully White House-domi- 
nant system for the management of foreign policy. 
The effort, based on a restructured National 
Security Council (NSC) System, was directed to- 
ward the goal of personally devising purposeful and 
coherent policies responsive to what they perceived 
to be a watershed era in U. S. foreign policy and 
thereby building a highly centralized structure for 
Presidential leadership in foreign affairs. The case 
analysis concentrates on the organizational actions 
taken and the operating procedures developed to 
run the new system during the years 1969-72. 

The Nixon-Kissinger model, as designed and 
outlined formally in directives and public state- 
ments, was not fully implemented in practice. The 
personal goals and styles of the two men remained 
in uneasy disequilibrium with the organizing sys- 
tem they established. Although they used the mech- 
anism effectively on certain issues, the structure was 
unable to digest much of what it produced. As a 
result, the locus of decision and initiative on other 
matters was forced out of White House hands by 
the very system designed to centralize everything. 

The Planning and Coordination Staff: Department of 
State. In April 1969, Under Secretary of State Elliot 
Richardson sent a memorandum to Secretary 
Rogers proposing the merging and modifying of 
the Policy Planning Council and the staff of the 
Under Secretaries Committee into a new Planning 
and Coordination Staff (S/PC) designed to assist 
senior officials of the Department “to take into ac- 
count all relevant global, functional, and long- 
range considerations” in directing the conduct of 
foreign policy and advising the President on for- 
eign policy issues and to serve as “a centralized 
organ for substantive follow-up and monitoring of 
action decisions”. 

On July 3, 1969, Rogers announced the forma- 
tion of S/PC and designated a career foreign ser- 
vice officer as staff director. S/PC was to serve the 
senior officials of the Department collectively. Its 
functions were: 

“a. To effect a more relevant and useful role 
for policy planning in the Department’s policy 
formulating processes; 

b. To make directly available to the Secretary 
and his principal associates staff analysis and ad- 
vice particularly focusing on the world-wide and 
long-range implications of important policy is- 
sues; 

c. To assist in assuring the coordinated and 
most effective interagency participation of the 
Department on foreign policy matters.” 

The overriding objective of S/PC was to help re- 
gain for State a more important and effective for- 
eign policy role vis-a-vis the White House-centered 
policymaking machinery. 



S/PC got off to a rather auspicious start. It was 
assigned action for National Security Study Memo- 
randums. It initiated studies of several significant 
foreign policy issues. But it quickly became appar- 
ent that, in the new administration, the locus of 
power for most foreign policy issues was in the 
White House. S/PC was unable to recruit the cali- 
ber of staff essential to its effective performance. 
And, when Richardson left State, S/PC found itself 
without a top-level consumer, Richardson’s succes- 
sors and Secretary Rogers did not attend to S/PC's 
products, and S/PC was unable to fulfill the impor- 
tant role for which it had been created. 

Creation and Evolution of the Council on International 
Economic Policy (CIEP). In January 1971, Nixon es- 
tablished CIEP, by memorandum, in the form of a 
high-level interagency coordinating committee. Its 
original membership was the President (Chair- 
man), Secretary of State (Vice Chairman), the 
Secretaries of Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, the Director of OMB, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Domestic Council, and the 
Special Trade Representative. 

Its objectives were to: (1) achieve consistency be- 
tween domestic and foreign economic policy, (2) 
provide a clear top-level focus for the full range of 
international economic policies as a coherent 
whole, (3) consider international economic aspects 
of essentially foreign policy issues (e.g., aid and 
defense) under the general policy guidance of the 
National Security Council (NSC), (4) maintain close 
coordination with basic foreign policy objectives, 
and (5) coordinate international economic objec- 
tives with basic foreign policy objectives. The para- 
mount objective behind the creation of CIEP was 
implicit — the Nixon-Ash approach to management, 
which had as its foundation the establishment of 
“covers” of one kind or another to bring real power 
and ultimate control into the White House. 

So far, CIEP has not achieved any of its stated 
objectives. Nor has it attained the implicit objective 
of bringing real power and control over interna- 
tional economic policy into the White House. In 
large measure, CIEP’s failure has stemmed from 
the nature of its mission — its unrealistic scope and 
great complexity. The mission statement was more 
an exercise of rhetoric and hyperbole than a realis- 
tic statement of purpose. Moreover, in interna- 
tional economic policy, real and ultimate power lies 
elsewhere — in the NSC, State, and Treasury. And 
finally, the kind of leadership and support essential 
to the effective operation of such a mechanism was 
not provided by Nixon, Kissinger, or the Executive 
Directors of CIEP. 

The U. S. Ambassador as Coordinator and Manager: 
The Kennedy Administration Initiatives. At the begin- 
ning of his administration, Kennedy, through his 
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appointments, moved to give the State Department 
a more action-oriented, aggressive, and managerial 
spirit. Many of the persons appointed were deeply 
aware of the extent to which the traditional State 
approach towards the conduct of its responsibilities 
fell short of meeting the requirements of diplomacy 
in the postwar era. They realized that many ambas- 
sadors were reluctant to assume responsibilities 
beyond their traditional duties. Ambassadors were 
hesitant about trying to settle conflicts between 
members of their country team, fearing that they 
would not be backed up by the State Department. 
Convinced that overseas missions needed stronger 
leadership, Kennedy decided to write to each am- 
bassador clearly establishing his authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

The letter, dated May 29, 1961, stated: 

“In regard to your personal authority and re- 
sponsibility, I shall count on you to oversee and 
coordinate all the activities of the United States 
Government in (name of country). 

You are in charge of the entire United States 
Diplomatic Mission, and I shall expect you to 
supervise all of its operations, (including) ... all 
other United States agencies which have pro- 
grams or activities in (name of country). I shall 
give you full support and backing in carrying out 
your assignment.” 

The letter was, in a sense, an opening to a new 
thrust in managing foreign affairs and strengthen- 
ing the coordinating role of U. S. ambassadors. The 
letter and related initiatives did have some immedi- 
ate impact in strengthening ambassadorial leader- 
ship. But its successful implementation, on a long- 
term basis, depended on concerted follow-up 
efforts in Washington. Such follow-up did not oc- 
cur, due, in large measure, to subsequent tensions 
between the White House and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Foreign Aid: The Transition from ICA to AID, 1960- 
61. In January 1961, the outstanding organiza- 
tional characteristic of U. S. foreign economic as- 
sistance activities was their high degree of dispersal 
among executive departments and agencies. It was 
evident, during the 1960 Presidential campaign, 
that the new President would subject the foreign 
aid program to a new and critical look. By his Janu- 
ary, 1961 Inaugural and State of the Union ad- 
dresses, Kennedy as a result of his own study, re- 
ports of various task forces, and discussions with 
Budget Bureau and agency officials, had committed 
his administration to a sweeping reorganization of 
foreign economic assistance activities. 

In his March, 1961 foreign aid message to Con- 
gress, Kennedy proposed “that our separate and 
often confusing aid programs be integrated into a 
single Administration embracing the present Wash- 
ington and field operations of: 
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A. The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) and all its technical assistance (Point 
4) and other programs; 

B. The Development Loan Fund (DLF); 

C. The Food-for- Peace Program (P.L. 480) in 
its relations with other countries, while also 
recognizing its essential role in our farm 
economy; 

D. The local currency lending activities of the 
Export-Import Bank; 

E. The Peace Corps, recognizing its distinctive 
contribution beyond the area of economic devel- 
opment; 

F. The donation of non-agricultural surpluses 
from other national stockpiles of excess com- 
modities or equipment; 

G. All other related staff and program services 
now provided by the Department of State as well 
as ICA.” 

Also in March 1961, Kennedy established the 
“President’s Task Force on Foreign Economic As- 
sistance” with members drawn from both inside 
and outside government. Its assignment was to de- 
termine the needed changes in program, organiza- 
tion, legislation, and personnel. By May 1961, the 
Task Force completed its study, and in late May, 
Kennedy transmitted to Congress a draft bill con- 
taining his reorganization plans. Congress re- 
sponded in a relatively short period by passing the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which Kennedy 
signed on September 4, 1961. It gave Kennedy 
most of the authorities he requested in the draft 
bill, including almost full discretion on organiza- 
tional matters. Only two proposals, five year bor- 
rowing authority for development loans and trans- 
fer of the Inspector General and Comptroller from 
State to the new Agency for International Develop- 
ment, were not accepted by Congress. A third pro- 
posal, separation of economic and social develop- 
ment assistance from military assistance, was not 
sent forward by Kennedy in light of clear indica- 
tions of strong Congressional opposition. 

The President ’s Task Force on International Develop- 
ment, 1969-70. By 1969, opposition to the foreign 
aid program was widespread, and support had 
weakened to the point that many of its supporters 
began to doubt that the annual battle could long 
continue to be won. The advent of a new President 
(Richard M. Nixon) and a change of political party 
in the White House were additional factors in 
launching another comprehensive examination of 
foreign aid. Finally, Nixon confronted, in thejavits 
Amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968, 
a formal Congressional request that he make: “a 
thorough and comprehensive reappraisal of United 
States foreign assistance programs . . . and to sub- 
mit to the Congress on or before March 31, 1970 
his recommendations . . .” 


In September 1969, Nixon established a Special 
Task Force on International Development with Ru- 
dolph A. Peterson, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Bank of America, as Chairman and 
with 15 other private citizens chosen principally 
from the business and academic communities. Its 
purpose was two-fold: (1) to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the foreign aid program by changes in 
organization, policy, and priorities and (2) to lay 
the groundwork for restoring public confidence 
and Congressional support for the program. 

The principal point of the White House contact, 
throughout the work of the Task Force, was the 
President’s National Security Adviser, Henry A. 
Kissinger. The emphasis of administration guid- 
ance given the Task Force was on change, find- 
ing a way to give foreign aid a new direction, 
a new emphasis, a new organization, and a new 
look. 

The Task Force report was published in March 
1970. It proposed: (1) an increase in the amount 
and proportion of U. S. resources provided the de- 
veloping countries through international agencies 
and a relative decline in U. S. bilateral aid, (2) the 
virtual elimination of AID country missions, and a 
corresponding increase in the number of personnel 
stationed overseas by international agencies, (3) as- 
sumption by multilateral agencies, especially the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, of responsibility for development plan- 
ning in the aided countries, (4) elimination of the 
Agency for International Development and transfer 
of its responsibilities to State and to four newly 
created organizations, and (5) a number of other 
actions concerning foreign aid policy and proce- 
dure. 

Nixon did not make formal legislative proposals 
to Congress, embodying the substance of the re- 
port, until April 1971 — more than 13 months after 
the Task Force completed its work. Hearings were 
held in both Houses, but no action was taken dur- 
ing that session of Congress. No follow-up steps 
were taken by Nixon. A few of the recommenda- 
tions ultimately found their way into legislative 
enactment or into administrative decisions affect- 
ing the AID program, but the Task Force effort 
did not have any real effect on the foreign aid 
program. 

The following summaries are of the four addi- 
tional cases. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946. 1 A chaotic post- 
World War II situation and the recognition of 
inadequacies in prior legislation motivated a small 
group of Foreign Service Officers to attempt to 

■See Harold Stein, ed., Public Administration and Policy Dei’elop- 
ment: A Case Book, (New York: Harcourt Brace & World, 1952), 
pp. 661-737. 



obtain a new Foreign Service Act. The effort con- 
sisted mainly of codifying previous legislation, of 
elaborating, adding, perfecting. There were also 
important defensive reasons why the FSOs felt 
that a strong re-statement of the career service 
was necessary. The Service had taken a distinct 
backseat during the war. Recruitment had ceased 
for the duration, and the bulk of expansion of 
civilian overseas activity was in the intelligence, 
economic, and information fields in the temporary 
wartime agencies. At the end of the war, approxi- 
mately 10,000 employees of wartime agencies 
were transferred into State, compared to the 818 
FSOs in the Service as of May 1, 1946; the possi- 
bility of “blanketing in” these persons was a seri- 
ous concern to the FSOs. 

In addition, there was considerable question in 
Washington about the necessity of special status 
and a separate elite corps for foreign affairs in the 
modern world. For example, soon after he became 
Secretary of State in July 1945, James F. Byrnes 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for its advice on the 
organization of the Department. A report, dealing 
mainly with organizational matters and the Depart- 
mental Service, was delivered a month later. Its 
brief treatment of the Foreign Service was very dis- 
turbing to the FSOs. Citing the “sharp distinction” 
between the Foreign Service and the “Departmen- 
tal Service in Washington, staffed by the regular 
Civil Service”, the report proposed steps that 
would lead to amalgamation of the two to create “a 
thoroughly united organization”. 

Against this background, a small group of FSOs 
moved to achieve a new Act. Although there was 
opposition from some FSOs, State Department offi- 
cials, other Departments, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, the FSOs who drafted the bill managed to 
surmount opposition, compromising only on rela- 
tively unimportant details and on none of the im- 
portant features. Two factors were largely responsi- 
ble for their success. One was that the special 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs adopted the bill as its own, and energetically 
worked for its passage. The other was that Secre- 
tary Byrnes had become identified with the bill, not 
so much through deep commitment and involve- 
ment, but because his new Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, an intimate friend, was determined 
to protect Byrnes and to avoid any clash between 
the Secretary and the corps of Foreign Service offic- 
ers. Byrnes’ support proved to be crucial. After the 
bill had passed both houses of Congress unani- 
mously at the end of the session, with virtually no 
debate. President Truman seemed inclined to veto 
it on the basis of a recommendation from the 
Bureau of the Budget. Byrnes telephoned the Presi- 
dent from Paris and urged him to sign the bill; the 
President “quickly agreed that Congress would 
react adversely if he vetoed a bill supported by his 


Secretary of State and adopted without a dissenting 
vote”. 2 

The Act was essentially conservative and was 
based upon the following principles: 

1 . The concept of a professional service should 
remain paramount. 

2. A disciplined and mobile corps of trained men 
should be maintained through entry at the bottom 
on the basis of competitive examination and ad- 
vancement by merit to positions of command. 

3. Political influence should be excluded, while 
loyalty and esprit de corps should be sustained at a 
high level as essential elements in the efficient oper- 
ation of the Service. 

4. Compensation should be sufficient to attract 
able men regardless of the possession of private 
means. 

Programming Systems and Foreign Affairs Leadership: 
The Comprehensive Country Programming System. 3 As 
part of WilliamJ. Crockett’s (Assistant Secretary for 
Administration and later Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration, Department of State) efforts to 
strengthen the operation and management of the 
Department, he initiated a major project aimed at 
creating a planning-programming-budgeting sys- 
tem (PPBS) that would encompass all overseas op- 
erations of the U. S. government except command 
military forces. Herter Committee Recommenda- 
tion No. 3 had proposed such a system, and an 
important model was the successful Department of 
Defense programming system. 

Crockett’s staff aide, Richard W. Barrett, was as- 
signed responsibility for developing the system. He 
proposed a country programming system to pro- 
vide the ambassador with the action-forcing pro- 
cess he needs to focus the total spectrum of U. S. 
programs on a set of agreed upon goals and objec- 
tives. The purpose of the effort was to provide a 
much-needed management tool that would assist 
the Department and its officers in discharging the 
enormous managerial responsibilities inherent in 
the new diplomacy. The basic idea was to overcome 
the long-standing problem of the mechanics of gov- 
ernmental process being stacked against the State 
Department in attempting to coordinate foreign 
operations. This was to be done by creating and 
installing a management information system that 
would provide information to State decision mak- 
ers on the present and projected activities of all 
agencies operating abroad. The information would 
be provided in a common terminology and at the 
same point in time, so that activities could be com- 
pared meaningfully. 

The real utility of the system would come when 

* (/. S. State Department News Letter (July 1964), p. 18. 

’See Frederick C. Mosher and John E. Harr, Programming Sys- 
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program data could be linked to policy objectives 
(where State had acknowledged supremacy) and to 
the budgets formulated independently by each 
agency. The idea was not to give State authoritarian 
control of all operational decisions, but to make it 
possible for the Department to influence those 
decisions and, thus, to play the coordinating role 
that was expected of it. 

It was envisioned that this would happen in the 
form of a “country program” in which an ambassa- 
dor, working with all of the agency representatives 
in his country of assignment, would use the infor- 
mation available in the system in relationship to 
policy objectives to create a total country program 
for the next budget year. This program would then 
be reviewed in Washington and final decisions 
would be reflected in the budgets of all the agencies 
concerned. 

Out of these considerations was born the un- 
wieldy name of the system, “Comprehensive Coun- 
try Programming System” (CCPS). In terms of 
interagency relationships, decision-making pro- 
cedures, and the operating styles of State De- 
partment officers, the implications were revolution- 
ary. 

Beginning with a rudimentary system design in 
1963, a small staff of Reserve officers and young 
Foreign Service Officers was assembled. In two 
years, four major revisions of the system took place, 
based on repeated field tests. Data processing was 
computerized. By early 1965 an advanced design of 
the system had been installed in 30 U. S. Missions 
abroad. 

Except for the junior officers involved in the 
effort, and other scattered interest, the program- 
ming system was not popular with FSOs. In gen- 
eral, the attitude of personnel in other agencies was 
one of wary cooperation. There was, however, 
widespread interest, particularly in the field, in an 
improved method of cooperation. This interest co- 
existed with concern over the possibility of losing a 
measure of autonomy. 

An excellent opportunity for testing the link be- 
tween programs and budgets came in March 1965 
when President Lyndon B. Johnson instructed the 
State Department and the Bureau of the Budget to 
collaborate on an experimental review of programs 
in ten to 15 countries. Thirteen missions with an 
existing CCPS data base were selected for the ex- 
periment, which was labeled the “Executive Review 
of Overseas Programs” (EROP). Guidance papers 
were sent out; CCPS data were updated; ambas- 
sadorial review sessions were held in the field; and, 
for the first time, total country programs were sub- 
mitted for review to Washington. 

While the 13 country programs were being re- 
viewed in Washington during the fall of 1966, Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara’s programming meth- 
ods suddenly had government-wide impact. 


President Johnson instructed the Bureau of the 
Budget to see to it that every major agency created 
a “planning-programming-budgeting system”. 

Some months later the cooperation between 
State and the Bureau of the Budget in the EROP 
exercise dissolved as the International Division of 
the Bureau, instead of co-opting the State Depart- 
ment effort, took the position that each foreign 
affairs agency should develop its own PPBS. In 
early 1966, this view gradually hardened into out- 
right opposition to State’s comprehensive ap- 
proach, and a classic bureaucratic stalemate en- 
sued. As a result, the EROP experiment was 
never completed; no report ever went to the Pres- 
ident. 

Crockett was faced with the choice of referring 
the stalemate to Secretary Rusk for resolution or 
finding some other way to ease the tension. To 
protect the Secretary, Crockett decided to create an 
advisory committee headed by Charles Hitch, ar- 
chitect of the Defense programming system, to 
make recommendations to Rusk on a foreign affairs 
PPBS. The State Department’s CCPS effort went 
into a standby status. In October 1966, the Hitch 
Committee submitted its report, recommending 
that State should proceed with the creation and 
implementation of a comprehensive foreign affairs 
PPBS. 

In late September of 1966, Nicholas Katzenbach 
was appointed Under Secretary of State to replace 
George Ball. Katzenbach was given the job of im- 
plementing the Hitch report and simultaneously of 
finding a strong person to head up State’s program- 
ming-budgeting system. Katzenbach took Hitch’s 
primary candidate, Thomas C. Schelling of Harvard 
University. Schelling tentatively accepted the job 
but, after several months of studying the situation, 
he decided to remain at Harvard. 

Basically, Schelling saw that there could be no 
true comprehensive programming system unless 
there was the essential basis of budgetary control. 
Without a combined foreign affairs budget, he con- 
cluded, comprehensive programming would be 
futile. 

In the meantime, the remnant of CCPS and 
EROP was maintained in the Latin America area 
largely because of the strong backing there of the 
Assistant Secretary, Lincoln Gordon, and the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Robert Sayre. 

The program in Latin America, called CASP 
(Country Assistance Strategy Paper), continues to 
exist until this day. As a matter of fact, there have 
been attempts to spread some of the ideas of CASP 
to other parts of the Department with varying re- 
sults. This was begun under the aegis of Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management William B. Ma- 
comber and is briefly alluded to in the S/PC case 
study. 

Obstacles to Reform in Foreign Affairs: The Case of 



NSAM 341.* National Security Action Memoran- 
dum (NSAM) 341 of March 4, 1966 announced that 
President Johnson had “directed the Secretary of 
State, as his agent, to assume responsibility to the 
full extent permitted by law for the overall direc- 
tion, coordination and supervision of interdepart- 
mental activities of the United States Government 
overseas (less exempted military activities)”. Under 
the leadership of General Maxwell Taylor, what had 
begun the previous fall as a limited effort to bring 
improvement to the government’s counter-insur- 
gency programs grew into an attempt to find ways 
of improving coordination of all official U. S. activi- 
ties abroad. Taylor, working confidentially with 
four interagency task forces, concluded that: (1) a 
central point was needed beneath the President; (2) 
revival of the Eisenhower NSC system was not de- 
sirable, and (3) the State Department was the logi- 
cal choice to assume responsibility for inter-depart- 
mental coordination. He did not regard this 
authority as “inherently or organically a State De- 
partment function” but rather as “something addi- 
tional”. Thus the need was apparent from his view- 
point for NSAM 341 giving such authority to the 
Secretary of State. 

To assist the Secretary, two types of permanent 
interdepartmental committees were created: a Sen- 
ior Interdepartmental Group (SIG) with the Under 
Secretary of State as Executive Chairman and the 
Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security and equivalent representatives from De- 
fense, AID, the CIA, and the Joint Chiefs as mem- 
bers; and five Interdepartmental Regional Groups 
(IRGs), each with the Assistant Secretary of State 
for the appropriate geographic bureau as Executive 
Chairman and with membership parallel to that of 
the SIG at the regional level. The SIG was to assist 
the Secretary of State by attending to interdepart- 
mental issues appealed to it by members or Assis- 
tant Secretaries of State. The IRGs were to insure 
the adequacy of policies for countries in their re- 
gions and of the means to implement them, and to 
make recommendations to higher officials about 
potentially critical situations. Each level was to have 
both policy-making and operation responsibilities. 
A key feature was the “Executive Chairman” con- 
cept, which gave heads of the six committees (that 
is, the Under Secretary of State and the five Assis- 
tant Secretaries) “full powers of decision”, unless 
an appeal was requested to the next higher level. 
This was intended to strengthen the State Depart- 
ment and force decisions down the hierarchy. 

Secretary of State Rusk was ambivalent about the 
new system, even though he might have been its 

‘See William I. Bacchus, “Obstacles to Reform in Foreign 
Affairs: The Case of NSAM 341”, Orbis, 18 (Spring 1974), pp. 
266-276. 


chief bureaucratic beneficiary. Under Secretary 
Ball, already scheduled to leave his post, presided 
over the “start up” activities of the SIG but was not 
a strong advocate, and his successor, Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, was even less impressed with its decision- 
making potential. It was not until Katzenbach had 
been in office almost a year that he called a SIG 
meeting. Even though SIG was reasonably active 
between July 1967 and the end of 1968, it never 
became of fundamental importance. The record of 
the regional IRGs was mixed but generally parallel. 
With the coming of the Nixon administration, both 
the SIG and the IRGs were relegated to secondary 
positions in the revived NSC system, the former as 
the Under Secretaries Committee and the latter as 
Interdepartmental Groups (IGs). In each case, the 
“Executive Chairman” authority was no longer 
conferred on the head of the committee. 

The NSAM 341 system never approached the 
role General Taylor envisaged for it, due to am- 
biguity about the mandate actually given the Secre- 
tary of State, his lack of interest in it, subsequent 
failure to attempt to force it to work (also true of the 
President), weak staff support, and the continuation 
of consensual decision-making rather than strong 
direction by State officials heading the groups. Its 
record may suggest the futility of forcing basic for- 
eign affairs decisions below the Presidential level, 
the necessity of designing procedures which fit the 
preferred operating styles of key decision-makers, 
and the need to find means of depriving existing 
bureaucratic interests of the means of subverting 
new instruments which may threaten their au- 
tonomy. 

Foreign Policy and the Bureaucratic Process: Country 
Director . 5 Concurrent with creation of the NSAM 
34 1 system in 1966 and designed in part to support 
it, the State Department created new “country di- 
rector” positions in the five geographic bureaus. 
Secretary Rusk appeared to give incumbents far- 
reaching powers: “I look to the Country Directors 
to assume full responsibilities, under their Assistant 
Secretaries, for all activities in the country or coun- 
tries assigned to them, and to be single focal points 
in Washington to serve our Ambassadors.” 

Although NSAM 341 provided the impetus for 
the country director change, it was never discussed 
with General Taylor by those sponsoring it in State, 
most notably Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration William J. Crockett. Its basic concepts actu- 
ally had emerged in a management study con- 
ducted some three years earlier, and the change was 
generally consonant with a number of parallel re- 
forms being attempted at the same time (see the 
ACORD case). Coupled with omission of mention 

’See William I. Bacchus, Foreign Policy and the Bureaucratic Pro- 
cess, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974). 
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of the country director system from NSAM 34 1 , this 
relationship to other internal State Department re- 
forms led to ambiguity and uncertainty about 
the inter-agency role the country director should 
play. 

The system’s major feature was the “flattening” 
of the structure of each geographic bureau by re- 
placing four to five office directors with nine or ten 
country directors of the same rank. In theory, one 
level thus was removed between the Assistant Sec- 
retary and individuals directly responsible for rela- 
tions with specific countries, who previously had 
been officer-in-charge, one level below the office 
directors. This concentration of more senior talent 
on individual countries was intended to make it 
possible for country directors to assume broad 
leadership responsibilities government-wide for 
“their” countries. 

The system survives largely intact to the present 
and was only marginally affected by the demise of 
the NSAM 34 1 system. At the same time, the coun- 
try director is not anything resembling a final ar- 
biter, even at the working level, of policy matters 
affecting relations with his countries of responsibil- 
ity. At most, he can guide, give direction and infor- 
mation, but he cannot command. The system has, 
however, generally improved information about re- 
lations with specific countries and provided 
stronger support for U. S. Missions abroad. 

The failure of the country director idea to meet 
its announced purposes had a number of causes. 
Country directors were not accepted as impartial 
judges of U. S. interests but rather as parochial 
special pleaders. The weakness of the State Depart- 
ment (which a working NSAM 341 system might 
have corrected partially) placed them in a position 
of inferiority in the interagency arena. They were 
handicapped in their ability to set policy and by the 
narrowness of their concerns, being below the po- 
litical level. 

The system was the victim of unrealistic expecta- 
tions, confusion about what was expected, contend- 
ing bureaucratic forces, and the weaknesses of both 
the Department and of individual country directors 
in assuming a managerial role. Measured against 
initial hopes, it W 3 S at best a limited success. 

NOMENCLATURE OF THE CASES 

Throughout this chapter, there will be frequent 
references to the nine new cases in this volume and 
to the four other change efforts for which compara- 
ble case materials are available. For convenience, 
references will be made to a shortened version of 
the title and, at times, to the author’s last name. The 
nomenclature is given on page 28. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

If the case materials have one characteristic in 
common, it is that all of them deal with major 
and complicated organizational change efforts. 
Such studies rarely make easy reading, neces- 
sarily being encumbered with organizational de- 
tail and often lacking in high drama. Yet the fact 
is that each of the cases embodies in its own 
right a fascinating story of serious attempts to 
deal with serious problems or needs. The net 
effect, even though the cases represent only a 
sampling of the change efforts attempted in the 
past 30 years, is one of almost overwhelming 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is interesting to note that virtually all of the 
cases bear directly on one or more of the “un- 
resolved issues” cited at the end of Chapter I. The 
issue of a unified personnel system is prominent in 
the Wriston, Herter, and Foreign Service Act cases. 
The question of where to lodge primary control is 
contrasted sharply in the NSC case as against such 
major efforts to shore up State Department leader- 
ship as those recounted in the Herter, CCPS, and 
NSAM 34 1 cases. Other efforts to strengthen State 
are told in the ACORD, Ambassador, and Country 
Director cases. The nagging problem of coordina- 
tion comes through vividly in the AID, CIEP, and 
S/PC cases and is reflected in almost all of the oth- 
ers. 

One conclusion is that change is “built in” to the 
U. S. foreign affairs system in a way that is probably 
irremediable. This flows from the one basic prem- 
ise in foreign affairs which is beyond dispute — that 
the President has enormous decision-making re- 
sponsibility and authority. It is universally accepted 
that a President not only has the right but the duty 
to mold the foreign affairs establishment as much as 
possible to suit effectively his personal decision- 
making needs and style. 

A President might delegate authority almost to- 
tally to a strong Secretary of State or he might try 
to make all of the key decisions right in the Oval 
Office. Either choice might be subject to criticism 
on many counts but never on the grounds of the 
President’s right to make the choice. In the cases at 
hand, the polar extremes are represented in the 
NSAM 341 and NSC cases — and they were sepa- 
rated in time by only three years. 

What this means, of course, is that at least one 
“unresolved issue” — whether the State Depart- 
ment or the NSC is to predominate — will probably 
never be resolved in any permanent way. In turn, 
this tends to keep the other issues unresolved and 
to induce other oscillations throughout the system. 

This lack of stasis in the foreign affairs establish- 
ment is only one of many reasons why it is ex- 
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ure” on many of the change efforts that have oc- 
curred. Apparent successes sometimes have long- 
term deleterious effects; apparent failures may have 
long-term beneficial effects. Much can happen be- 
tween the design and the result: goals change; com- 
promises occur; old patterns re-emerge; linkages 
are not made. Most of the change efforts described 
in the cases had the superficial success of being 
“adopted” in a technical and bureaucratic sense. 
Not so many actually changed the system itself 
or produced the desired result in any clear-cut 
way. 

Of all the cases, the two most conspicuous exam- 
ples of failure are the work of the Peterson Task 
Force, which had almost no discernible effects, and 
NSAM 341 which, although “adopted”, soon be- 
came a dead letter. Close to this end of the spec- 
trum are the CIEP and S/PC examples. Both were 
well intentioned, both functioned for a consider- 
able time, and yet both have suffered mortally from 
a power vacuum. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the most suc- 
cessful changes, though not in an unqualified way, 
were: Wriston, NSC, AID, and the Foreign Service 
Act. 

AID and the Herter Committee are similar in the 
sense that both were major omnibus reform efforts, 
so sweeping and comprehensive in nature that they 


are difficult to evaluate. In fact, each is many case 
studies in one. Yet, though riddled with compro- 
mises, AID must be accounted as a remarkable suc- 
cess in many respects. In contrast, all of the major 
recommendations of the Herter Committee failed; 
only minor changes in the personnel field were put 
into effect. 

Yet, the Herter Report could still have long-term 
benefits, as McDonald points out. In association 
with other failed efforts to strengthen the State De- 
partment, ACORD, CCPS, even NSAM 341, it has 
set a pattern and caused a great deal of pre-condi- 
tioning, should anyone ever again want to try to put 
the State Department fully in charge of foreign 
affairs. 

Related here are two other reforms which must 
be counted as moderate successes, the role of the 
Ambassador and the Country Director innovation. 
Both persist, though they fall short of genuinely 
changing the system or producing desired results, 
largely because of the failure of the other State 
Department improvement efforts. 

CRITICAL FACTORS 

The explanation for the success or failure of any 
of these change efforts can be found in detail in the 
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relevant case study. Our purpose here is not to 
repeat those specific analyses but to generalize to 
the extent possible by abstracting from the research 
a number of critical factors within which the level of 
performance is likely to augur well or ill for success 
in virtually any organizational change effort. In 
turn, these factors should have utility in analyzing 
other change efforts. They also should be useful in 
evaluating contemplated change efforts. 

Several caveats should be entered. The list of 
factors discussed here is not meant to be exhaus- 
tive; rather, it is limited to those which seem to have 
particular importance and relevancy in the foreign 
affairs field. Some of the factors are, in fact, major 
categories which subsume a number of subcatego- 
ries and could be discussed at great length. They 
are not so discussed here. Circumstances will dic- 
tate that some factors will be more critical in given 
cases than others. Most of the factors are relevant 
in most of the cases; several are relevant in all of 
them. This means that any definitive analysis of a 
change effort must comprehend a number of fac- 
tors and their interrelationships; no one factor 
alone would suffice. 

SOURCE OF POWER OR AUTHORITY 

This is one factor which not only applies to all of 
the cases but is invariably “critical”. By definition, 
an organizational change effort must have a source 
of power or authority, or it would have to be called 
something else. The relevant questions have to do 
with: identification of the power base, its nature, 
how genuinely it supports the proposed change, 
how sustained that support is, and whether it is 
strong enough to deal with opposition and achieve 
the desired results. 

It should be pointed out that, again, by defini- 
tion, the power source provides power, not neces- 
sarily creativity. The power source may indeed be 
the instigator of a change effort, but by no means 
is this always the case. Even more rarely does the 
power source actually implement the change (see 
discussion of change agents below). 

In foreign affairs, the power source is usually 
found in one of three places: the White House, the 
Congress, or the offices of the top officials of an 
agency (either the agency head or the chief of an 
important subdivision)— or any combination. The 
role can include: either the instigating or legiti- 
mizing of the change effort, providing of logistical 
support, dealing with formidable opposition, build- 
ing support elsewhere, and making crucial deci- 
sions such as approving or altering the content of 
the change, whether or not to compromise, and 
whether to persist or give up. 

Strong and sustained power is clearly evident in 
the four cases adjudged in the last section as rela- 
tively successful. In the Wriston case, the Secretary 


and Under Secretary of State knew what they 
wanted; they had the authority to do it (since the 
entire operation was internal); they found an effec- 
tive change agent, and the recommendations were 
implemented with great strength and dispatch. In 
the Foreign Service Act case, the power base was an 
alliance of the FSO corps itself, the Under Secretary 
of State, and the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Even this was not enough to overcome the opposi- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission without the ultimate strong back- 
ing of the Secretary of State and the President. In 
the case of AID, President Kennedy and his staff 
knew what they wanted, and they stayed with it, 
including compromising when necessary to make 
sure that the basic reform succeeded. In the case of 
NSC, President Nixon also knew what he wanted; it 
was within his direct power to bring it off, and he 
found the right man to execute it. 

In contrast, the Nixon administration was not at 
all sure what it wanted in the foreign aid field; 
therefore, the Peterson Task Force was left to drift 
essentially powerlessly, with predictable results. 
Similarly the Herter Committee, though its report 
had strong moral and intellectual authority, ended 
up with no visible power base. 

The Herter case illustrates an important point: 
that an expression of Presidential intentions does 
not necessarily constitute power. In point of fact, 
the Herter Report was a blueprint for achieving 
what the Kennedy administration had said it wanted 
— a State Department fully in charge of managing 
foreign affairs. But the Report might have been 
written in Sanskrit for all the attention it received 
from the White House. 

What was lacking was sustained power, the inti- 
mate, ongoing, collaborative relationship between 
the power base and the change agents which is nor- 
mally critical to success. Because the White House 
did not follow through, there was no compulsion 
for Secretary Rusk to do so. He was not reform- 
oriented, though he was permissive about change 
efforts mounted at lower levels. This is precisely 
where follow-up change efforts, such as CCPS, 
ACORD, and the Hays Bill, were mounted — at the 
lower level of the Office of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration, William J. Crockett. 
Though this office has important requisites of 
power in such areas as personnel and the budget’, 
these were not sufficient to overcome the low-status 
“administrative” image as against the high-status 
“substantive” image in the State Department cul- 
ture. 

The lack of sustained power also is evident in the 
related case of NSAM 34 1 . A great deal of effort was 
spent in getting the President to sign a piece of 
paper, seemingly a highly authoritative one. But 
because there was no monitoring, holding to ac- 
count, or follow-through by the White House, 



NS AM 341 ended up as nothing more than a piece 
of paper. 

NATURE OF CHANGE AGENTS 

The presence of a change agent is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition for success in organiza- 
tional change. The chief considerations are status, 
function, ability, and relationship to the power 
base. 

There are three functions that a change agent can 
perform: identification of a problem or need, devel- 
opment of a proposed solution, and implementa- 
tion. All three functions may be performed by one 
individual or group, or they might be performed by 
separate parties. The involvement of a power 
source as a change agent is very often limited to the 
first function of problem identification. But fre- 
quently the initiative comes from a change agent 
who “sells” the existence of the problem (and usu- 
ally a proposed solution) to the power source. 

A frequent recourse for the prescriptive function 
is to assemble the high status public-private com- 
mittee or governmental task force, as in the cases of 
the Wriston and Herter Committees, the Peterson 
and Labouisse Task Forces, and the Ash Council. 

Usually, implementation is the most difficult and 
neglected of the three functions. Here the change 
agents are fighting in the trenches of bureaucratic 
warfare. They must be salesmen, negotiators, 
monitors, and compromisers or re-designers, since 
a change model almost always must be refined or 
modified as it goes up against organizational reali- 
ties. And, whether the effort succeeds or fails, the 
implementers not infrequently are casualties in the 
classic manner of revolutionaries everywhere. 

A good example of how weakness in this third 
function can be fatal is the case of NS AM 341. Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor was a high-status change agent 
who performed the first two functions with the help 
of a Presidential mandate and a good power base in 
the White House. His analysis of the problem and 
his conclusions were remarkably astute. His change 
model was promulgated in an authoritative form. 
Success so far, but the change agents needed to 
make the model come alive in the real world were 
lacking, as was the sustained power needed to cause 
such change agents to materialize. Result: total fail- 
ure. 

The relationship to the power base is crucial. The 
history of any organizational milieu is replete with 
stories of eager change agents who were carried 
away with the rightness of the cause or the power 
of their idea but ran afoul of the Realpolitik of orga- 
nizational change. Again, the CCPS and ACORD 
cases are relevant. 

High status and good ideas are certainly useful, 
but without power and zealous implementation 


they are not nearly enough. For example, the 
Herter Committee had higher status than the Wris- 
ton Committee by virtue of a broader mandate, 
blue-ribbon membership, more time and money, 
extensive research, and a comprehensive report 
which most independent observers would probably 
agree was much superior to the Wriston recom- 
mendations. Yet, the Wriston Committee, tied sol- 
idly to a power base, succeeded, while the Herter 
Committee failed. 

As with the Wriston Committee, the other three 
cases of most successful change (AID, NSC, the 
Foreign Service Act) exhibited extremely effective 
change agents backed by sufficient power. 

THE STATING OF OBJECTIVES 

A sense of purpose is an obvious element of orga- 
nizational change, as obvious as the need for a 
power base. Anyone contemplating a change effort 
must have some objective in mind. The analyst of 
a change effort normally will seek answers to three 
questions: what was the change intended to accom- 
plish, what actually happened, and why? 

This formula works well when the change effort 
is of minor importance, highly specific in nature, or 
technical. But in the foreign affairs cases, the for- 
mula dissolves into complexity with the very first 
question of objectives. Some of the layers of com- 
plexity are suggested by McDonald in discussing 
manifest and implicit objectives in the Herter case 
and by Crocker in discussing personal or private 
goals as against public goals in the NSC case. 

At times, objectives are not stated at all. When 
there is a more or less formal statement of objec- 
tives, important motivations or goals are frequently 
left out. Sometimes a change effort will be at- 
tributed to high-sounding, unassailable purposes 
that have little to do with reality. At other times, 
objectives will be overstated, either because of the 
zeal of the reformers or to help sell the reform. 
Conversely, objectives may be understated in order 
to avoid arousing opposition. Frequently, objec- 
tives may change in the course of implementation. 
Often there will be unintended effects, which later 
will be attributed to deliberate intent on the part of 
the reformers. All of these factors can be multiplied 
in a given change effort when there are multiple 
objectives, as is frequently the case. 

All of this not only makes measurement ex- 
tremely difficult but also any attempt to generalize. 
However, the cases do suggest some trends. In 
most of the cases of moderate to high success — 
Foreign Service Act, Wriston, NSC, Country Direc- 
tor, role of the Ambassador — objectives were either 
clearly and realistically stated or were understated. 
In some of the cases toward the failure end of the 
spectrum, objectives were grossly overstated. For 
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example, in the case of CIEP, Del Guidice refers to 
“unrealistic scope and complexity” and to an 
“overblown charter”. Spector refers to the man- 
date of S/PC as “unrealistic”, and Harmon states: 
“Because both its stated and implied objectives 
were so sweeping in nature, it would be folly to 
argue that ACORD was successful in achieving 
them”. 

It should be noted that, in a number of cases, the 
manner in which objectives were (or were not) 
stated does not appear to be a decisive factor in 
determining success or failure — the Peterson Task 
Force, NSC, NSAM 341, Herter, CIEP, Wriston. A 
further note of caution is introduced by the AID 
case. Here the objectives were certainly of major 
dimensions. If AID had failed, one would be 
tempted to attribute that to “unrealistic objec- 
tives”. Yet, AID largely succeeded. 

This also illustrates how moral and judgemental 
factors can be extremely important. For example, in 
the Herter and CCPS cases the objectives were also 
very sweeping. The reformers naturally wanted to 
succeed. Yet both cases suggest that the reformers 
placed more value on saying what they believed 
ought to be said than on watering down their objec- 
tives in hopes of increasing chances for success. 

The case materials suggest that objectives are 
most explicitly stated when either legislation or a 
high-level committee (such as the Herter Commit- 
tee) is involved. They are likely to be overstated 
when power is weak— CIEP, S/PC, ACORD. And, 
the NSC case suggests that understatement is likely 
to occur when power is very strong. 

INHERENT VALUE 

This sounds like a normative category in which 
some final judgment is to be passed as to the worth- 
whileness of each change effort. That would be a 
legitimate pastime, but it is not intended here. 
Rather, what is intended is an analytical category in 
terms of the nature of a proposed change assessed 
against conditions in the environment within which 
it is to be effectuated. 

The concern here is with the timeliness of the 
proposed change, the degree to which the existence 
of a problem or need is recognized, and the degree 
to which the proposed solution is seen as reason- 
able. Basically, the concern is with the importance 
of the change in terms of prevailing conditions. 

The AID case is an outstanding example. There 
was a wide consensus that a major rethinking and 
reorganizing of foreign assistance programs was 
needed. This sense of timeliness (and the muscle 
behind it) goes a long way toward explaining why 
such an innovative and grand design largely suc- 
ceeded. The Wriston case is another good example. 
Although many of those affected by it felt that the 


solution was unreasonable, it was in fact long over- 
due. The widespread consensus that something had 
to be done gave the report a strong base. 

The role of the ambassador offers another exam- 
ple. No one disagreed that some one person clearly 
had to be in charge of each U. S. Mission abroad. 
Considerable doctrine in this direction already ex- 
isted when the Kennedy letter was promulgated. 
No serious power shifts occurred, since the per- 
formance at each Mission depended on the style 
and initiative of the ambassador, and personnel of 
other agencies still had their power bases back 
home. In some respects, the Country Director re- 
form was similar. It had a certain sense of logic to 
it. Secretary Rusk’s long-standing dislike of “layer- 
ing” in the State Department was well-known, so 
the reform surprised no one. Again, no serious in- 
ter-agency power shift occurred. 

In contrast, one of the difficulties of the Peterson 
Task Force was that there was no widespread agree- 
ment about the need to reorganize foreign assist- 
ance and, hence, no clear sense of direction in that 
regard. In the S/PC case, a certain “makework” 
aura comes to permeate the story. As events turned 
out, it simply did not make much difference what 
units and committees were created in State or how 
papers were routed, because the power had moved 
over to the NSC. In the case of CIEP, the problem 
of coordinating international economic policy has 
certainly existed, but the solution was not a reason- 
able one. Therefore, as with the S/PC, the work of 
CIEP has not been very important. The Peterson 
Task Force ultimately vanished, and CIEP has been 
moribund. 

LEADERS AND STAFF 

The people dimension is invariably crucial in or- 
ganizational change. The planner of change would 
be well advised to give careful consideration to the 
availability of capable leaders and competent staff, 
not only in the design and sales stages but also in 
the implementation stage where the personnel 
needs are sometimes overlooked or left to chance. 

A complicating factor in the foreign affairs field 
is the rapid turnover of executives, as discussed in 
Chapter I. But where a field is accident-prone in 
this regard, the change agent should strive to take 
out some form of accident insurance. The style of 
executives can have an important bearing on the 
strategy and effectiveness of a change effort. Con- 
trast, for example, the near-authoritarian style of 
State Department executives at the time of the 
Wriston program to the generally permissive stance 
that Secretary Rusk took toward the series of 
change efforts mounted during his tenure. 

The classic personnel axiom of fitting square 
pegs in square holes is always a consideration. For 



example, in the case of NSC, Henry Kissinger was 
obviously well-suited to the task by virtue of his 
background, interests, and competence. On the 
other hand, Peter G. Peterson did not have ade- 
quate background for his CIEP assignment and was 
simply not at home in the job. Throughout the 
Kennedy and Johnson years, when the State De- 
partment was being asked to take over active man- 
agement of almost the entire spectrum of foreign 
affairs activity, there were no management-oriented 
executives in State above the level of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration. 

During these same years, turnover also was par- 
ticularly damaging to the State Department efforts 
for change. The Herter staff had close rapport with 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration Roger 
Jones, but, by the time the report came out, he had 
been replaced by William Orrick, a man with no 
background in foreign affairs, no managerial expe- 
rience, and no interest in the report. By the time 
Orrick was replaced by William Crockett, who ener- 
getically tried to implement the Herter recommen- 
dations, almost a year had passed. When Idar 
Rimestad succeeded Crockett, all of the Crockett 
change programs were erased. When Rimestad was 
succeeded by a management-oriented executive, 
William Macomber, efforts were made to start up 
new change efforts similar to those espoused by 
Crockett. But by this time, the opportunity was 
gone, and the power had slipped over to the NSC. 

More than anything else, NSAM 341 symbolized 
the State Department opportunity to take charge. It 
depended solidly on the Under Secretary of State 
for implementation. But shortly after the NSAM 
was promulgated, Under Secretary George Ball left 
the Department. His replacement, Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, did virtually nothing about the NSAM for 
almost a full year, by which time it was too late. 

How vital a highly motivated and competent staff 
can be to a change effort is well brought out by 
Crocker in the NSC case. It is also instructive to 
read McDonald’s account of the excellence of the 
Wriston Committee staff work. However, he also 
praises the Herter Committee staff and its work. 
Yet, the Herter report did spawn some serious 
change efforts, and it is clear that some of them, 
notably CCPS and ACORD, would never have per- 
severed as long as they did were it not for the pres- 
ence of specially recruited and highly motivated 
staffs. 

Perhaps all this proves is that good staff work is 
extremely important but no more a guarantee of 
success than any other single factor. 

INVOLVEMENT OF THOSE TO BE AFFECTED 

A corollary to the previous category is the impor- 
tance for change agents of considering the involve- 


ment of those who are to be affected by certain 
types of change efforts. 

When a reform is highly innovative (NSC) or spe- 
cialized (CCPS, ACORD) in nature, a specially re- 
cruited or drastically reorganized staff is almost al- 
ways vitally important, as discussed in the previous 
section. But the situation is quite different when a 
reform is going to change the conditions of life for 
an existing bureaucracy. A special staff may still 
have an important role to play as the cutting edge 
of the reform. For example, special staffs were 
clearly necessary for the CCPS and ACORD re- 
forms. Another of the weaknesses of NSAM 341 
was that no such staff was created within State. But 
in all three cases, the effectiveness of the reform 
ultimately depended on growing acceptance by the 
bureaucracy. 

Basically, there are only two ways to achieve an 
important change in an existing bureaucracy. One 
is the authoritarian way, the decisive application of 
power, which is tantamount to telling employees to 
like it or leave. The other is the participative way, 
the patient, long-term effort to involve employees 
in both the design and execution of the change with 
the hope that in that process they will fully internal- 
ize it. 

Any serious change in an organization involves 
some redistribution of power and new influences 
on the self-images, career incentives, and comfort 
of employees. There is, therefore, an element of 
risk in either model, which is why the choice often 
can be a critical one for change agents. An authori- 
tarian change might cause too many employees to 
leave or, more likely, result in too large a cost in 
terms of damaged morale and lowered effective- 
ness. A participative approach requires great skill 
and allows full latitude for bureaucratic gamesman- 
ship. A frequent result is that the bureaucrats sim- 
ply outlast the change agents, reverting ultimately 
to old and comfortable norms. This can happen in 
the authoritarian approach, too. 

Both approaches have their benefits. The author- 
itarian approach is not as messy, it saves time, and 
it reduces the chances of the change being compro- 
mised. The participative approach increases the 
chances of more genuine acceptance, improved 
morale, and better performance. 

Up to now at least, the authoritarian approach 
has been attempted much more often than the 
participative one, not only in the foreign affairs 
community but in organizations generally. The 
Wriston program is a classic example of success, 
whereas, if it had been attempted by participative 
methods, it certainly would have failed. One of 
the difficulties in the authoritarian approach is 
that very often the will or resolve or sheer ruth- 
lessness is lacking, so that the approach has only 
an authoritarian illusion rather than a reality. 



This explains why attempts to change by fiat, as in 
NSAM 341, so often fail. 

On the participative side, the Crockett change 
efforts in the State Department tell an interesting 
story. There was not enough power available to put 
over the foreign affairs programming system 
(CCPS) by authoritarian means. But it was pursued 
more in a clinical and technical way than a participa- 
tive one, including some authoritarian overtones, 
and senior FSOs strongly resisted it. After several 
years of such resistance, Crockett initiated the 
ACORD program which was specifically based on a 
participative ideology. But, as Harmon reports, 
ACORD was a matter of too little, too late. One is 
left to wonder what would have happened had 
ACORD been initiated before the programming 
effort or simultaneously with it. 

SCOPE, CONSTITUENCIES, AND METHODS 

This multiple category begins to get into the area 
of the tactical considerations in mounting change 
efforts. 

It is almost axiomatic that the less sweeping a 
desired change is, the more likely it is that it will 
succeed. On the other hand, the more sweeping a 
change effort, the stronger the power base must be 
to attain success and the more that attempts must 
be made to build support in other constituencies. 

The AID case offers a good example of how the 
boundaries of a grand design might be narrowed 
somewhat in the decision that half or more of a loaf 
is better than none. Some of the narrowing might 
have been made necessary, DeAngelis suggests, by 
a failure to work hard enough and soon enough to 
build support elsewhere, notably in the Congress. 

Once again, the Wriston and Herter Committees 
offer a good contrast. The Wriston recommenda- 
tions were narrow in scope, and the entire opera- 
tion was internal to the Department of State. Suffi- 
cient power was available, and there was no need to 
worry about building constituencies elsewhere. On 
the other hand, the Herter Committee took on a 
much more imposing challenge, dealing with a 
broad, multi-agency canvas and making recommen- 
dations designed to bring about fundamental 
changes in the foreign affairs establishment. 

Building constituencies can be an important tac- 
tical consideration when there is a need to establish 
countervailing power as a hedge against the likeli- 
hood of opposition elsewhere. A good example is 
the classic “end run” of the FSO corps around the 
Bureau of the Budget to the strong power of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in the passing of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Generally, of course, the need to build support is 
based on an assessment of whose interests are go- 
ing to be affected by the contemplated change. This 


can be important even when the change is internal 
to an agency, as in the ACORD case. The need is 
more manifest when the interests of other agencies 
are involved. For example, the CCPS would have 
radically affected the interests of foreign affairs agen- 
cies other than the State Department. This was per- 
ceived more readily by the other agencies than did 
State Department officers perceive the advantages 
of CCPS to them. Thus, while there were efforts to 
built support in the other agencies, there was no 
countervailing power to be brought to bear on them . 

As far as change methodology is concerned, the 
fact that the Peterson and Herter committees were 
bereft of power and yet made no particular effort to 
build constituencies for their recommendations is 
instructive. The reason was probably not so much 
a matter of failure to perceive the need as it was 
inhibitions based on a sense of propriety. High- 
level committees, especially when eminent private 
citizens are among the members, are likely to see 
their role as limited to analysis, diagnosis, and pre- 
scription. It is up to somebody else to play the 
power games and get involved in implementation. 
This suggests that the high-level committee, 
though it may have attributes of visibility and status, 
is a weak method of bringing about change unless 
strong external support is provided and a band of 
change agents is waiting to move the product at the 
earliest opportunity. 

CIEP is another good example of a change effort 
based on unsuitable methodology. The real power 
rested in the agencies, particularly Treasury and 
State. To improve the coordination of international 
economic policy, it would be necessary to change 
the working habits and thinking of the bureaucrats 
in these agencies. As we have seen in the previous 
category, this is extraordinarily difficult to do. In 
such a situation, creating a committee like CIEP is 
tantamount to avoiding the issue; yet, CIEP is only 
one of many such attempts in the foreign affairs 
community. 

The same analysis could be made of other change 
methods which are widely seen as weak and ineffec- 
tive — exhortation, the issuing of directives, reorga- 
nization. The Kennedy decision to end the di- 
chotomy between policy and operations and to put 
the State Department in charge of both is an excel- 
lent example. This was simply pronounced by the 
White House. There was no program to get from 
here to there, and there is no evidence that anyone 
in the White House perceived the enormous gap 
between the desire and the reality, or what it would 
take to close the gap. 

The point is that no particular method of change 
is inherently strong or weak. It all depends on how 
it is used. The problem is that organizational lead- 
ers frequently delude themselves in attempting to 
bring about change. They often appear to think that 



making a hortatory statement, issuing a directive, 
establishing a study group, creating a committee, or 
reorganizing is sufficient to accomplish the desired 
result. It is rarely sufficient. What must be done is 
to select methods appropriate to the change and to 
fortify them with effective performance in all of the 
relevant critical factors discussed here. 

TIMING AND LINKAGES 

A sense of timing and a concern for linking one 
change effort to another can be important tactical 
considerations. They should be differentiated from 
the strategic considerations of “timeliness” dis- 
cussed earlier. 

For example, the Herter report was timely, given 
all of the signals that were being sent out by the 
Kennedy White House. But the timing was bad 
when it came to actual efforts to implement the 
recommendations. More than a year passed before 
the floating of the Hays Bill variations on the Herter 
recommendations for a foreign affairs personnel 
system. Whatever impetus might have been gained 
from the prestige and publicity surrounding publi- 
cation of the Herter report was long gone. 

The Wriston and NSC cases provide excellent 
examples of the importance of timing in the sense 
of following through quickly to maintain momen- 
tum and moving before opposition can solidify. 

The linking of one change effort to another may 
help each reinforce the other. In a larger sense, a 
concern for linkages recognizes that an organiza- 
tion is a system of interacting parts, and that a sig- 
nificant change in one area often has important 
effects in other areas, whether intended or not. 
Therefore, maximum success may require coor- 
dinating several changes. Timing is obviously a key 
consideration in such coordinating efforts. 

These factors are illustrated in the State Depart- 
ment change efforts of the 1960s. A classic example 
has already been referred to — the initiation of a 
change-facilitating mechanism (ACORD) long after 
one major change it was designed to assist (CCPS) 
had run into stone walls. Another example is the 
incredible five-year gap between the Kennedy letter 
to ambassadors and NSAM 341. Both were de- 
signed to accomplish similar objectives of State De- 
partment control in their respective spheres (over- 
seas posts and headquarters), but the first could 
only be a modest and spotty success without the 
second. 

The CCPS effort is related to these systems con- 
siderations, too. For ambassadors to have much 
more than a titular role in charge of their Country 
Teams, they needed the country-based data and 
programming tools that the CCPS was designed to 
provide. Among other things, the NSAM 34 1 struc- 
ture also depended on such information. In turn. 


both the ambassadors and CCPS required a strong 
“Country Team” pattern in Washington, such as 
NSAM 341 might have provided, in order to be 
effectual. But CCPS came along several years after 
the Kennedy letter and was in its death throes by 
the time the NSAM was promulgated. It should be 
noted that the Country Director reform also oc- 
curred five years after the Kennedy letter, and that 
it was independent of a programming system and 
did not possess the multi-agency authority that 
NSAM 341 provided at the Assistant Secretary and 
Under Secretary levels. 

All in all, the picture is a severely disjointed one. 
The timing was continually off, and linkages were 
not securely made. There was no master plan or 
overall systems approach. 

CONCLUSION: AN IMPROVED 
CAPABILITY FOR CHANGE 

Understanding of the critical factors discussed in 
the preceding section should provide useful guid- 
ance for future change efforts. A check-list for 
change could be abstracted from the factors — a lin- 
ear progression of steps, each to be weighed and 
considered before proceeding to the next step. De- 
pending on the circumstances of a particular re- 
form, many steps may not be applicable and can be 
passed over. Others will require careful study and 
evaluation. 

But the most important lesson of the past 30 
years may well be that the most needed area of 
change is to improve the capability for change itself 
within the foreign affairs establishment. 

This conclusion derives from three sets of obser- 
vations, two of which have been previously dis- 
cussed. The first is that change in policies and in 
programs will be at least as prevalent in the years 
ahead as it has in the past. This view stems from 
recognition of the persistence of unresolved issues, 
of factors “built-in” to the foreign affairs system 
which are conducive to continuing oscillations, and 
of the volatile nature of world political and eco- 
nomic trends and events. The second set of obser- 
vations has to do with the difficulty of achieving 
successful change in foreign affairs. Although there 
have been notable successes, the record shows that 
efforts to improve the foreign affairs apparatus have 
failed all too frequently. 

The third set of observations has to do with the 
general weakness of the foreign affairs establish- 
ment in terms of a capability for generating and 
supporting effective change. It is a weakness in the 
attitudes, practices, culture, and institutional mech- 
anisms that are conducive to change. 

Too few top level policy and decision makers in 



foreign affairs have attended adequately to the les- 
sons of past reform efforts. The result is that the 
same things are tried again and again. There is no 
systematic mechanism within the foreign affairs 
agencies for evaluating change efforts so that each 
experience can be captured, at least for its heuristic 
value. Evaluation happens only on a random basis, 
the luck of chance when a scholar happens on a 
particular incident and studies and records it. 
There is no “R & D” capability; the use of the term 
“research” in AID and State is a misnomer. 

Occasionally a lone spotlight is thrown on the 
lack of research in foreign affairs by a scholar such 
as Robert Elder, 6 but there has been no sustained 
interest or even understanding within the foreign 
affairs culture itself. The reason is that, although 
the culture appears to be experimental because of 
all of the activity going on, the appearance is de- 
ceiving. The opposite is true. Much of the activity 
is ad hoc, reactive, and expediendal, providing little 
basis for progressive improvement. Rarely is there 
experimentation in the true sense of analysis, test- 
ing, the laying out of options, the recording of ex- 
perience. 

A little known innovation in the Department of 
State in the 1960s would have been a bold stroke in 
terms of analysis, testing, and developing options 
had it survived. It was the creation of the Center for 
International Systems Research (CISR), intended 
to be something on the order of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency of the Pentagon. Just one of 
CISR’s objectives — creating an ongoing series of 

‘Robert Elder, The Policy Machine, (Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1960). 


case studies of crisis management in foreign affairs 
— would be an extraordinary resource today, even 
if still under security classification. But CISR had 
only a small imported staff implanted in an alien 
culture and almost no funds, and it was soon swept 
away. 

In regard to this theme of a capability for change, 
the ACORD case study is interesting and relevant. 
Its OD (organizational development) program was 
not a substantive reform in itself but an effort to 
instill attitudes and techniques to facilitate effective 
change. This is one of the types of capabilities 
which will be needed on a larger and more perma- 
nent basis if the foreign affairs culture is going to 
become experimental and change-oriented. 

Perhaps what is needed in foreign affairs is not so 
much a change agent, but a change agency, a 
competent and objective group which could be 
drawn upon by other agencies for assistance in de- 
signing, monitoring, and facilitating change efforts. 
In any event, there is a need for wide-open, innova- 
tive thinking, for the techniques of futurism, for 
major use of research, computers, gaming, simula- 
tion, case studies, organizational development, and 
other methods. There is a need, in the FSO corps 
and elsewhere in foreign affairs, for persons who 
are thoroughly trained in the social sciences. 

In the face of an extremely difficult and changing 
environment, it may not be possible to achieve a 
viable master blueprint for a foreign affairs struc- 
ture for the United States. But it may be possible to 
build in, nurture, sustain, protect, and fully utilize 
a flexible capability for effective change within the 
structure. 



Part Two: 
Case Analyses 
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The Case of the Wriston 
Committee 

by William T. McDonald 


ONE REPORT AMONG MANY 

As one of its first projects, the staff of the Murphy 
Commission quickly inventoried, summarized, and 
assayed more than 80 official studies and reports 
between 1937 (the Brownlow Report) and 1974 
(the Bolling Committee Study), aimed at improving 
the apparatus for formulating and conducting the 
foreign affairs of the United States. 1 These studies 
were found to vary greatly in terms of their im- 
pingement upon the structure and behavior of the 
State Department and related organizations. In this 
range from small to great impact, there is little 
question where the Wriston Committee belongs: it 
made itself felt. 2 

The Wriston Committee had its first meeting on 
the day it received its franchise from the Acting 
Secretary of State, March 5, 1954. Seventy-five cal- 
endar days later, after 1 5 meetings of the full Com- 
mittee and much productive sub-group activity, Mr. 
Wriston delivered to Secretary Dulles the Public 
Report of his Committee 3 (as distinguished from 
the Action Report, to be discussed later in this pa- 
per), on May 8, 1954. 

“Toward a Stronger Foreign Service” is a spir- 
ited, persuasive, sometimes scolding and always 
eloquent essay of 55 pages with brief appendices. 
Its findings and recommendations struck the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Service with 
force, producing wide changes at once and per- 
severating tremors detectable 20 years later. Wris- 
ton advocated two major changes (integration of 
personnel, and scholarships supporting college- 
level preparation for foreign service), and 17 sec- 

■John Elting Treat, “Survey of Previous Reports on Organiza- 
tional Reform in the Foreign Affairs Community”, Commission 
on the Organization of the Government for the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy, June 1954. 

(John E. Harr, The Anatomy of the Foreign Service, (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1965), p. xv. 

•“Toward a Stronger Foreign Service”, Department of State 
Publication 5428, Department of State, Washington, D. C.,June 
1954. 


ond tier recommendations, which were neverthe- 
less important ones. The recommendation to 
integrate Foreign Service and Departmental per- 
sonnel where they converge was put into action at 
once; the recommended scholarship program (re- 
quiring legislation) never got to the Hill. Of the 
other recommendations, 14 were accepted by Sec- 
retary Dulles and promptly put into action. 

Of the entire series of studies, the Wriston one 
must stand near the top when judged by percentage 
of recommendations adopted and by its own 
economy of time and money. Can anything trans- 
ferrable be learned from it? 

THE TIME WAS OPPORTUNE 

The changes the Committee would bring were 
overdue. World War II in Europe had ended ten 
years before, and the Cold War was persisting. The 
McCarthy phenomenon had come and was finally 
over by 1954, though wounds it left were raw and 
the Foreign Service was reeling. The Foreign Ser- 
vice Act of 1946 had by then been on the books for 
eight long years, the First Hoover Commission had 
made its recommendations five years before, the 
Rowe Committee four years earlier. Dean Acheson 
had been Secretary of State from 1949 until the 
Truman Presidency ended in 1952, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Foster Dulles, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The Foreign Service was dimin- 
ished when world demands for diplomacy were 
sharply mounting. 

The temporal context can be seen as going back 
about ten years, with the certain relevant features as 
telegraphed in the preceding paragraph. Where to 
stop looking back is arbitrary, because some of the 
organization and personnel problems of the For- 
eign Service, which were peaking in the early fifties, 
had actually been there since the Nation began. 
“Re-Americanization” is an example: the concept 
and the term go back at least to the Presidency of 
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George Washington. The reason this early item is 
included here is not just that it is true in an histori- 
cal sense but because Henry Wriston, the historian, 
knew it, 4 had been interested in it for some time, 
and thought it was an important problem that had 
to be coped with. 

Early America changed so rapidly that her envoys 
abroad soon felt out of touch, and needed to be 
re- Americanized. In support of this belief, Henry 
Wriston told this anecdote: “Thomas Jefferson had 
a firsthand experience which convinced him of its 
necessity — ‘When I returned from France, after an 
absence of six or seven years, I was astonished at 
the change which I found had taken place. I found 
myself not at all qualified to speak their sentiments 
or forward their views.’ Jefferson wrote to a fellow 
diplomat: ‘We return like foreigners and, like them, 
require a considerable residence here to become 
Americanized. Very soon, therefore, after entering 
on the Office of Secretary of State, I recommended 
to General Washington to establish as a rule of 
practice that no person should be continued on 
foreign mission beyond an absence of 6, 7 or 8 
years. He approved it.’ Every Act since has required 
it.” 

Henry Wriston, in the first part of his long career, 
was a ranking scholar and teacher of American his- 
tory, especially strong in international relations. He 
may very well have understood more about the evo- 
lution of American foreign policy and the develop- 
ment of American institutions (governmental and 
private) for formulating foreign policy than the 
chairman of any similar reform committee. He was 
thoroughly involved and deeply interested, profes- 
sionally and personally. 

Wriston was motivated to apply strong measures 
to improve the State Department’s personnel sys- 
tems, not because he assessed individual officers 
unfavorably. He knew very well that the Foreign 
Service had been punished for foreign policy fail- 
ures when White House and Departmental leader- 
ship might well have shouldered the blame. In his 
words, “When any national policy suffers a con- 
spicuous set back, there is certain to be a hunt for 
scapegoats upon whom the blame for the disaster 
can be loaded ... In the United States a natural 
target in any search for causes of disaster was the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service.” 5 

Once in a lecture at the Associated Colleges in 
Claremont, California, Wriston set up his audience 
by reading the following newspaper excerpt: “The 
Service believed itself suspected by a large part of 
the public ... It is often represented as inefficient 
and overpaid, divided into cliques, out of touch 

4 Henry M. Wriston, Diplomacy in a Democracy, (New York: 
Harper Bros., 1956). 

5 Ibid., p. 5. 


with the times, ignorant of the countries with which 
it is supposed to deal, spending its time at cocktail 
parties, meeting the wrong people, obsessed by 
pension prospects, its members bound together in 
a trade union whose main rule is that all should 
stand defensively together against the public and 
that the inefficient and unworthy should never be 
heavily penalized . . . Not enough room is made for 
expert economists.” 6 

The source was not The Washington Post but the 
Manchester Guardian, in an article about the British 
Foreign Service. 

The chairman of the Wriston Committee not 
only brought historical perspective to his role; he 
came also with a purpose. Wriston was predisposed 
to provide strong reform measures because he be- 
lieved that literally everything was at stake: “Since 
the powers of the principal protagonists are so 
nearly in balance, the answer to the question of 
peace or war must rest with diplomacy, which thus 
becomes decisively important . . . The disappear- 
ance of the possibility of bipolarity has not sim- 
plified diplomacy; on the contrary it has brought to 
the surface tensions and difficulties which had 
heretofore been latent and submerged . . . this lays 
upon the diplomat new tasks of almost unique sub- 
tlety and complexity.” 7 

The key legislative event had been the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, intended to insure readiness 
for coping with the post-war world. Fabricated and 
assembled largely within the Department of State, 
its provisions reflect a struggle between progressive 
thinking toward increased competence in the face 
of new challenges and a residual determination to 
retain the dimensions and values of the old Foreign 
Service. There is no provision for amalgamation of 
impure bodies with the Foreign Service corps, but 
the Act did provide: (1) rotation of Foreign Service 
officers, (2) the Foreign Service Institute for career 
development, (3) a Foreign Service Reserve for 
specialists for limited periods, (4) a Foreign Service 
Staff category, (5) a procedure for promotion-up 
and selection-out, and (6) membership for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce on the Board of Foreign Ser- 
vice. 


THE STIMULUS FINALLY TO ACT 

The Act of 1946 had been auspicious, but effec- 
tuation was to prove disappointing. The rotation of 
Foreign Service officers between foreign and Wash- 
ington assignments did not increase at all, much 
less achieve the ratio stipulated in the Act (three 
years in Washington out of the first 15 of service). 

6 Ibid., p. 53. 

’Ibid., p. 10. 
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The Foreign Service Institute, after promising ini- 
tial growth, was cut back drastically, 8 so that it was 
unable to rise beyond providing orientation to 
procedures and teaching foreign languages. Re- 
cruitment by examination into the Foreign Service 
officer corps faltered until 1952 and then stopped 
dead. It was as if leaders and planners for the For- 
eign Service, after being humbled by Senator 
McCarthy, raked by successive security campaigns, 
and cut in budget by 22 percent in 1952, could 
bring themselves to believe only in the possibility of 
bare survival. Future growth must have seemed en- 
tirely out of the question. 

In 1947 and ’48, Assistant Secretary John Peuri- 
foy marched up the amalgamation hill and then 
down again. 9 In 1949, the Hoover Commission 
found cleavage to exist between the Foreign Ser- 
vice and Departmental personnel and, as a correc- 
tive, recommended consolidation into a single ser- 
vice (except for a few occupational groups). 

Although Secretary Acheson did adopt some of 
the Hoover Commission recommendations, he did 
not consolidate personnel systems. Instead he 
bought time by requesting James Rowe and his 
committee to make a careful study of how best to 
accomplish amalgamation. After thorough study, 
the Rowe Committee recommended a strategy in- 
volving gradualism, over many years, and a “grand- 
father” provision to save some in the Departmental 
service from foreign assignments. Some personnel 
improvements were achieved, but again the big one 
got away. 

Think about how the nations of the world 
changed between 1946 and 1954; then consider 
how the U. S. Foreign Service resisted change, 
time and time again. The pent-up demand for 

*FS1 was reduced in staff from 64 in 1952 to 28 in I95S, when 
Scott McLeod was in charge of State’s budget. Several of its most 
promising faculty transferred in a group to the University of 
Buffalo, where they created an innovative program combining 
anthropology, area studies, and linguistics. 


change became more imperative with the failure 
of each successive effort to change the system. 
When the turn of the strong Wriston team came, 
some kind of responsive action could no longer 
be denied. 

THE COMMITTEE’S METHODS 

The formation of the Committee is accredited 
first to General Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secre- 
tary of State and sometimes Acting Secretary. It was 
he who approached Wriston, obtained his agree- 
ment to be chairman and also put forward Carter 
Burgess as Staff Director. 

Remember that this was "the Secretary of State’s 
Public Committee on Personnel" — all of its mem- 
bers, as General Smith planned it, were to come 
from the Public, none from Government, in con- 
trast to the White House group of federal person- 
nel directors working under Henry DuFlon on per- 
sonnel policies and practices in all federal overseas 
programs. Shown on the following page is the full 
roster of the Committee with consultants and staff. 

Although all members were from outside of gov- 
ernment (except the ex officio members), all of them, 
except the chairman, had earlier held relevant lead- 
ership positions in one or more parts of the govern- 
ment; indeed three had served as Assistant Secre- 
taries of State. 

All members were active in distinguished careers 
and took time out from top responsibilities in busi- 
ness and education to serve almost full time on the 
Wriston Committee for two and one half months. 
All were men of strong personalities, accustomed 
to shaping policies and using executive authority in 
large and important organizations. 

Interview with Robert B. Freeman, Acting Director of FSI in 
1953, Staff member of Wriston Committee, and later of DuFlon 
Committee in 1954. 

9 Arthur Jones, Evolution of Personnel Systems, (New York: Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 1965), pp. 51, 52. 
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The choice of Wriston as chairman was felicitous. 
It was as if by plan all stages in his professional and 
executive career had developed and equipped him 
to perform a brief role with high success. His 
knowledge and understanding of foreign affairs 
substance and institutions have been noted earlier. 
Just as important for a leader trying to change a 
system, he brought conviction and confidence that 
the Nation was still growing in its world respon- 
sibilities and that improvements could and would 
be made in the competence of its people and adap- 
tiveness of its institutions, including the Depart- 
ment of State. He believed that “First class men 
want to deal with first class events”, 10 and that such 
events are now international, not solely domestic; 
and he came ready to shove destiny, if necessary, 
toward the changes he knew should be made. He 
had reputation, status, and established relation- 
ships in places of power. As chairman, he was 
stimulating, energetic, encouraging members to- 
ward consensus but insistent that work be finished 
and decisions be taken on time. The ingredient 
which gave the Secretary’s Public Committee its 
individuality was Henry M. Wriston. 

The hiring of the Committee’s staff also achieved 
effective matching of talents with functions. The 
staff director, a confident man with uncommon 
dynamism, had already achieved notable successes 
in establishing important administrative mech- 
anisms in State and in the White House. He was 
resourceful in methods and tactics, a perfectionist 
in delivery, and a persuasive presenter of proposed 
concepts. A man of unusual personal force, he was 
completely loyal to his leadership in this context as 
in all others. 

The members of the staff were typically young (in 
their twenties and early thirties), and already 
equipped to cope with a big bureaucracy, particu- 
larly how to find and extract information in State 
and other agencies. 

The two consultants who served the Committee 
were weH chosen. Mr. Charles J. V. Murphy, bor- 
rowed from Fortune magazine, had proven himself 
as a clear and persuasive writer for a readership of 
intelligent, educated, broadly interested general- 
ists. It was he who would contribute much to the 
readability of the Public Report. 

The Committee 's Format. The scope of the Commit- 
tee's assignment, as expressed in its terms of refer- 
ence, comprised six problem areas. Each of the six 
was assigned to one of the six Committee members, 
except for the chairman and for Mr. Murphy who 
was ex officio. Either one or two members of the 
staff were attached to each Committee member, 
forming six small teams, each responsible for fact 

10 op. cit., p. 32 


finding and formulating recommendations in a sin- 
gle area. 

All team members met in plenary sessions 
chaired by Wriston to share information, discuss 
tentative recommendations, and work toward con- 
sensus on final recommendations. 

This design for work had several apparent advan- 
tages: (1) it involved all Committee members ac- 
tively in the total work process rather than having 
them simply sit as appraisers of data and alterna- 
tives conceived by the staff, (2) working on all prob- 
lems simultaneously made for fast action, which the 
Committee’s schedule required, and (3) the brevity 
of the Committee’s life made it tolerable for its busy 
members to devote more consecutive time to the 
project than they otherwise could. 

This method does presuppose competence and 
interest on the part of each Committee member 
(staff members can be changed en route, if neces- 
sary). It also presupposes a strong and skillful chair- 
man who can obviate logrolling or mutual back- 
scratching and achieve genuine final agreement 
among members. 

Carter Burgess was so pleased with the results of 
this Committee method that he chose to use it in a 
number of subsequent situations, successfully. Bur- 
gess was also the source of other successful tactics, 
including the Action Report and oral presentation 
to the Secretary. The Action Report, in a single 
binder, was designed for the eyes and hands of the 
Secretary of State; it summarized the need and gave 
the recommended corrective for each problem. 
More important, it also contained an action docu- 
ment corresponding to each recommendation, 
ready for Mr. Dulles’ signature. These were direc- 
tives and memorandums of assignment. He did ap- 
prove almost all, and within a very short period. 

A set of 36 visuals was designed and used in an 
oral presentation to the Secretary, made with great 
effect by Carter Burgess, with the full Committee 
present. The Public Report, tendered to the Secre- 
tary, was intended for all in the Department, in 
other parts of the government, and all interested 
members of the Public, then and as a continuing 
exhibit. The oral presentation was to win approval 
and permit clarifying any last minute cloudiness or 
doubt. The Action Report was to enable the Secre- 
tary to act out at once the approvals he would have 
made, before they could be eroded by subsequent 
events. 

Fact Finding Methods. On the day of its first meet- 
ing, the Committee already had received a set of 
well-done background reports supplied by the De- 
partment, including earlier committee reports and 
summaries of them. The Committee conducted 
hearings and interviews. It also asked Ambassadors 
and mission directors, by means of a letter from 




Wriston, for their views on problems and their sug- 
gested solutions; and received replies from 40, for 
the most part thoughtful and several pages in 
length. 11 (These letters provided one basis of Mr. 
Wriston’s belief that many senior FSO’s were not 
opposed to integration of personnel systems.) 

The Committee conducted no research and con- 
tracted for none. It created and left behind no new 
knowledge uncovered by current studies such as 
historians do, nor any compiled by public adminis- 
tration or political science methods in test of ex- 
plicit hypotheses, nor any by polling of sampled 
populations (except the letters to Ambassadors) or 
by laboratory studies of employee behavior and at- 
titudes. Its methodology did not provide for partici- 
pation in the study by many of the State Depart- 
ment officials and employees who would be directly 
affected or would be responsible for implementa- 
tion. 

The Committee, however, did maintain effective 
liaison with outside points of interest and influence. 
Both General Smith and Mr. Wriston stayed in 
touch with relevant Congressional committees, 
keeping their interest and confidence in the Com- 
mittee’s progress. The Committee was aware of the 
thinking and progress of the White House inter- 
agency group which was trying to bring about 
greater uniformity of personnel practices among all 
federal agencies with overseas elements. Under the 
titular chairmanship of Philip Young, Personnel 
Adviser to the President, the group received actual 
leadership from Henry DuFlon, who was invited 
and did attend many meetings of the Wriston Com- 
mittee. Also, Carter Burgess and DuFlon frequently 
met informally to exchange notes on new develop- 
ments. 

Follow-Up by Wriston. One feature of the Wriston 
methodology, 12 perhaps a most significant one, has 
received scant attention in the literature: during the 
first year-and-a-half of implementation, the Wris- 
ton Committee made three follow-up visits to the 
Department at the Secretary’s invitation. What they 
observed and how they evaluated their findings was 
reported by Mr. Wriston to the Secretary, and per- 
haps beyond Mr. Dulles. Mr. Saltzman clearly 
remembers one luncheon with President Eisen- 
hower where Mr. Wriston, Mr. Armour, Mr. Mur- 
phy, and perhaps other Committee members were 
present. This kind of topside visitation provided 
support for the integration process, far offsetting 

“The writer was given access to copies of the Ambassadors’ 
replies, in the personal archives of Robert B. Freeman, who had 
been a member of the Wriston Committee Staff. 

“State Department files show that the Wriston Committee 
made follow-up visitations in October, 1954, March, 1955, and 
December, 1 955, each time giving the Secretary written reports, 
the last assuring him that implementation was well on its way to 
completion. 


group pressure mounted inside to curb or reduce 
integration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS MADE AND 
ADOPTED 

The Committee, in its terms of reference, had 
been asked pointedly to review past recommenda- 
tions for “the merging of Departmental Civil Ser- 
vice personnel into the Foreign Service to the end 
that the Department and its establishments abroad 
may be staffed to the maximum possible extent by 
career personnel, specially trained for the conduct 
of foreign relations and obligated to serve at home 
or abroad, thus providing a stronger and more 
broadly based Foreign Service.” 

There was no mistaking where the Secretary’s 
emphasis was placed: strengthen the Foreign Ser- 
vice personnel and do it in part by folding in the 
Departmental Civil Service personnel, but also 
study all aspects of Foreign Service personnel for 
improvement opportunities. 

The Committee's recommendations were per- 
fectly responsive — squarely on target. The fore- 
most recommendation matched the priority item in 
the terms of reference. 

In its letter of transmittal to the Secretary, the 
Committee (all members signed) said, “(1) . . . inte- 
grate the personnel of the Department of State and 
of the Foreign Service, where their official functions 
converge . . .” 

The Committee went on in the body of the report 
to specify step by step, one, two, three, what actions 
the Department would take to achieve integration. 
Nor did the Committee stop there; they prepared 
directives for Dulles to sign, instructing his staff to 
take the actions needed for integration and placed 
these before him in the Action Report. Not much 
was made to depend upon the tractability or re- 
sourcefulness of Departmental staff down the line 
in making successful linkage between Secretarial 
approval and effective action. And Dulles signed. 

So much action flowed from the integration 
recommendation and so much attention was drawn 
to it that the other effective recommendations are 
usually under-reported, and are sometimes forgot- 
ten. We will return later to the results of integra- 
tion, but let us quickly review the other effective 
recommendations, function by function. 

Training. Wriston himself was particularly con- 
cerned about the nadir to which the FSI had been 
plunged. Charles Saltzman thought that training 
and career development deserved priority at least 
equal to recruitment, as did Donald Russell, who, 
within the Committee, was responsible for the 
training function. The Committee decried the low 



organizational placement of the FSI, took issue with 
abuse it had been sustaining, judged its budget 
inadequate, and castigated the Department for not 
having informed the FSI of the Department ’s career 
training needs and the FSI for offering a pedestrian 
program limited to languages and procedure. 

As a direct result of Wriston recommendations, 
again spelled out in action documents for Dulles’ 
signature, the Department made significant 
changes: 

1 . Additional funds were provided. 

2. FSI was caused to report directly to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 

3. A new Director was appointed. 

4. A new advisory council was established, and 
has functioned effectively, unlike its predecessor, 
which never met. 

5. The curriculum was expanded and made 
relevant to current needs. 

6. The number of students from other agencies 
was increased, and closer relationships were de- 
veloped with universities. 

Certainly there have been subsequent criticisms of 
the FSI, but the steady curve of improvement over 
the past two decades began with Wriston. It is ac- 
knowledged generally that the FSI, by its own 
courses and those arranged through colleges and 
contractors, has made essential contributions to 
professional and managerial development in the 
Department. For example, its 26-week Economics 
course is judged 19 as valuable for State Depart- 
ment careerists as education of comparable length 
in the best university Economics Departments. 

Assessment of Personnel Needs. The Wriston Action 
Report included a memorandum from Dulles to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration in- 
structing him to establish a personnel policy unit 
responsible for estimating personnel needs and ad- 
vanced planning for meeting these needs. Mr. 
Dulles so ordered. The Department thereafter es- 
tablished a personnel inventory system 14 for me- 
chanically recording position requirements and in- 
dividual employee qualifications so that matching 
could be done quickly when necessary. A man- 
power planning program was not fully achieved by 
this effort, but a beginning was made so that subse- 
quent efforts had a point from which to start. 

Junior Officer Recruitment. In its Action Report, the 
Committee was explicit about actions required: 

1 . Process the large backlog of eligible candi- 
dates. 

,3 Subjective judgments expressed in interview with State De- 
partment. OMB, White House, Civil Service Commission repre- 
sentatives and former participants. 

M Arthur G. Jones, The Evolution of Personnel Systems for U.S. 
Foreign Affairs, (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1965). 


2. Establish planned levels of recruitment, with 
quotas based on population by states. 

3. Shorten, modernize, and accelerate recruit- 
ment procedures and de-centralize examina- 
tions. 

4. Seek legislation authorizing a scholarship 
recruitment and training program. 

5. Establish positive, equitable lateral entry 
policies and procedures. 

The backlog of eligible candidates was quickly 
cleared up. The Foreign Service written examina- 
tion was revised to be given in one day, and it was 
administered in many more places throughout the 
country and at points abroad. The number of uni- 
versities and states or residences from which candi- 
dates came increased sharply. In less than five 
years, more junior officers were recruited than 
there were Foreign Service officers in the whole 
cadre in the spring of 1954, when the Wriston Com- 
mittee went to work. 

Personnel Assignment Program. The Committee 
recommendations were to: 

1 . Develop long-range estimates of personnel 
requirements, 

2. Develop a career management program, 
providing planned sequences of training and op- 
erational assignments, and 

3. Establish an orderly system of rotation be- 
tween assignments abroad and in the Depart- 
ment. 

The Secretary approved, and the Department made 
efforts to follow through. A Career Development 
Counseling Staff was established (two years later) 
and attempted to lay out career plans six years 
ahead for each officer in consistency with service- 
wide personnel requirements and with the officer’s 
interests and development needs. It is not surpris- 
ing that this effort was less than a resounding suc- 
cess. Career assignment programs are easier or- 
dered than done. It is not quite as extreme as 
ordering the staff to come in next week speaking 
Swahili, but there is some resemblance. 

With this as one example, the hypothesis is sug- 
gested that many failures to implement new things 
that have been ascribed to bureaucratic inertia 
might better be interpreted as due to lack of ade- 
quate concepts, methods, and skills. Such lacks are 
often due to shortage of funds to buy the necessary 
skills, but, in some cases, the state-of-the-art may 
simply not be up to the job. 

Promotion and Separation. The Action Report 
minced no words in telling the Secretary what 
needed doing: 

1. Provide proper promotion procedures for 
an enlarged FSO corps. 

2. Provide machinery for equitable considera- 
tion of promotion of Department personnel. 



3. Adopt a positive policy for accelerated pro- 
motions where warranted by unusual circum- 
stances or especially meritorious service. 

4. Establish effective administrative methods 
for separating for cause. 

5. Obtain legislative authority for selection-out 
of FSO-l’s. 

6. Institute equitable procedures for applying 
selection-out under the integration program. 

The Secretary admonished selection boards to give 
full weight to specialized competencies as well as to 
training assignments. Selection-out was to be based 
principally on marginal performance and was ex- 
tended to include FSO-l’s. Efforts were made to 
improve the quality and completeness of perform- 
ance reports, particularly on newly Wristonized 
officers. It can be seen in the pattern of the forego- 
ing Committee recommendations that the different 
personnel sub-functions were not being dealt with 
in isolation but as part of a system in which integra- 
tion could succeed. Now we come back to integra- 
tion as the preeminent recommendation. 

The Integration Program. The Action Report pro- 
vided the following sequence of actions (some 
recommended in other sections) to effectuate inte- 
gration: 

1. Designation of “Foreign Service” positions 
in the Department in Washington to be staffed by 
FSO's. 

2. Transfer of qualified and willing Depart- 
mental, Reserve, and Staff officers to the FSO 
corps under liberalized entry process — within 
two years. 

3. As a general rule, Departmental officers 
holding “Foreign Service” positions, unqualified 
or unwilling to transfer, should within three years 
be moved to non-Foreign Service positions in the 
Department or assisted to find other employ- 
ment. 

4. With rare exceptions, all new designees to 
“Foreign Service” positions will be required to 
serve at home and abroad. 

5. Seek two specific amendments to the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946: (a) to provide that lat- 
eral appointments to the FSO corps may be made 
to salary rates within the class rather than only to 
the minimum rate, and (b) to authorize the Secre- 
tary to waive the four-year limitation on assign- 
ment of FSO’s to positions in the U.S. where 
continuity or other compelling reasons require 
longer assignment. 

Implementation was vigorous. About 1500 posi- 
tions located in Washington were designated for 
occupancy by Foreign Service personnel. Within 
the two-year period specified, ending August 1, 
1956, almost 600 Civil Service employees of the 
State Department in Washington and more than 


700 Reserve and Staff personnel (mainly in posts 
abroad) had been integrated. The total cadre of 
FSO’s had been more than doubled by this infusion 
process. In March, 1954, there had been only 1285 
FSO’s in total, everywhere. By June, 1958, the total 
had almost tripled, reaching 3432, due entirely to 
two Wriston recommendations: integration and 
vigorous junior officer recruitment. 15 

Integration had at long last been brought off, and 
without a new law, although a few amendments 
were obtained in the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
The process of designating positions and reassign- 
ing people was far from perfect in execution. Many 
errors of fact and judgment were made, only some 
of which could be and were corrected. But the job 
was done. In the long view, the action taken is now 
generally rated as beneficial, some even saying it 
may have saved the very existence of the Foreign 
Service. 


THE FEW RECOMMENDATIONS NOT 
ADOPTED, AND WHY 

This section can be appropriately brief. The 
recommended scholarship program for supporting 
prospective junior officers during the last two years 
of college was put in the form of a legislative pro- 
posal but was stopped at the Bureau of the Budget 
and not subsequently fought for by the Depart- 
ment. Its essential objective was achieved later by 
wider and better recruiting programs. 

The recommendation that recruiting of junior 
officers be done on a state quota basis would have 
caused an administrative mess, slowing down the 
recruitment-appointment process when it needed 
to be expedited. The Department wisely eschewed 
this one. The objective was achieved by positive 
recruiting. The Department also shunned the harsh 
Wriston suggestion that Departmental officials in 
jobs designated Foreign Service but immobilized 
by family circumstances, be transferred to non- 
Foreign Service positions or out-placed. 

WHY WERE MOST WRISTON 
RECOMMENDATIONS EFFECTUATED? 

It may be that Wriston’s success came from a 
combination of positive ingredients rather than 
from one or from simple addition of several; never- 
theless, the ingredients can be examined individu- 
ally. 

The Peak of Readiness Had Arrived. Impatience had 

••John E. Harr, The Professional Diplomat, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969), p. 47. 
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risen to anger on the Hill. The Secretary wanted 
action and was quite willing to back it up. There was 
no significant opposition from outside the State De- 
partment: none from the Bureau of the Budget nor 
from other Departments and agencies. Even the 
Foreign Service contained many respected mem- 
bers who realized the time had come for integra- 
tion. Opposition had all but disappeared. 

The Power of the Committee and Its Staff. Wriston was 
a productive chairman for many groups and sub- 
jects. This talent later became widely known as a 
result of his virtuosity as chairman of American As- 
sembly meetings at Arden House. In the Wriston 
Committee, where he had both mastery of the sub- 
stance and also deep dedication to the improve- 
ment of the Foreign Service, he must have been at 
his best. 

Committee members as individuals were strong 
— the kind of men a Secretary might pass over if he 
were not sure he wanted real action at the end. 

Beyond their assets as individuals, however, were 
the relationships among the principals. When 
President Eisenhower was in North Africa as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Walter Bedell Smith was his Chief 
of Staff; Robert D. Murphy was Political Advisor to 
General Eisenhower with an office next to General 
Smith; Carter Burgess was a young Colonel in 
charge of staff work and the secretariat for the joint 
staff, and later, at Eisenhower’s request, had set up 
the Cabinet Secretariat in the post-war White 
House. 

It was John Foster Dulles, himself, who first 
thought of Wriston as Committee chairman. The 
connection? Wriston had been a trustee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace from 
1943 to 1954 and a leader in foreign relations 
policy shaping organizations in which Dulles also 
had been active. They were not personally close to 
each other and sometimes differed and clashed 
openly; but each held the other in high respect. 

Individually these gentlemen each had a measure 
of power, but together as a team they simply over- 
matched any opposition to changing the Foreign 
Service. 

Tactical Effectiveness. The Wriston show can be 
viewed as a superb piece of staff work. There were 
no weak segments to break, no loose ends to un- 
ravel. The Public Report is one of the most reada- 
ble and persuasive of all the Committee reports. 
The format of the Committee worked to extract the 
best potential from its members. The presentation 
to the Secretary was carefully perfected and deliv- 
ered with confident persuasiveness. The Action Re- 
port, complete with directives to be signed, is due 
a part of the credit. 

The tactic of follow-up by the full Committee 
during the period of implementation was a clincher. 
It backed up the implementers with influence far in 


excess of any that could be mounted by any resis- 
tance elements. 

Worthiness of the Implementers. Implementation was 
not left in uncertain hands. Charles Saltzman him- 
self went from the Committee to the post of Under 
Secretary for Administration, where he personally 
established and supported well-led implementation 
teams for seven months from May 1 954 to Decem- 
ber 31 , 1954. 16 He was then succeeded by Loy Hen- 
derson, who served as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration from January 1955 until implemen- 
tation was completed and thereafter until 1961. 

Both men were secure in their roles; both be- 
lieved the changes they were causing would be 
advantageous to the Foreign Service, to the Depart- 
ment, and to the United States. Both had repeat- 
edly been cited and honored for meritorious per- 
formance in roles of high responsibility; both stood 
high in the confidence of the Foreign Service and 
of all other employees of the State Department. 

Wriston himself took a place on the FSI Advisory 
Council set up by his Committee to stimulate and 
guide continuing efforts to improve the Institute. 

LESSONS LEARNED FROM WRISTON 

A first reaction could be that the context of Wris- 
ton was so unusual, the pressure generated by past 
failures was so irresistible, that no future situation 
could be similar enough to benefit from its experi- 
ence. 

On the other hand, it is instructive to note the 
great care taken by the Wriston Committee, even 
though the situation seemed all in their favor. They 
realized that an apogee is a point soon passed, and 
a ripe situation can sour; so they acted quickly and 
did not risk any weak elements that would need to 
be compensated. 

Merging Personnel Groups Takes Time. Whereas the 
main result of the Rogers Act of 1924 was merging 
of the Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service, 
the main accomplishment of the Wriston changes 
of 1954 was integration of the Foreign Service and 
the Departmental Service. Neither conjunction was 
achieved with instant harmony. Both were followed 
by periods of seeming incompatibility which took 
many years to smooth out. Perhaps this conse- 
quence is suspected by some Secretaries of State, 
causing them to invest in shorter term improve- 
ments which may pay dividends while they are still 
incumbent to enjoy them. 

Sources of Motivation. Two of the men who played 
critical roles in causing Wristonization, Robert 

“Undersecretary for Administration was a unique post pro- 
vided by the Congress specifically for the implementation pur- 
pose and limited in duration until December 31, 1954. 



Murphy and Loy Henderson, had similar experi- 
ences in their early careers: both had taken the Con- 
sular examination, made high marks, and entered 
the Consular Service as vice-consuls; and both be- 
came FSOs as a result of implementation of the 
Rogers Act in 1924. 

Both knew from experience that some who had 
come in as consuls never subsequently had any 
other kind of assignment, and continued to be 
looked upon as second-class FS by the true elite. 
They had seen years pass before it became ordinary 
career practice to move back and forth between 
consular and diplomatic assignments. Both became 
so preeminently successful that they could feel no 
inferiority from their consular beginnings. Both 
rose so high in the trust and respect of their fellows 
that neither could remember any attempt having 
been made to use his less-than-ideal mode of entry 
against him in Departmental infighting. 

It would be difficult not to hypothesize that Mur- 
phy and Henderson were motivated, not neces- 
sarily at the conscious level, to do all in their power 
to again bring about an integration process in 

1954-55 similar to that by which they had become 
FSOs 30 years before. 

Preemption and Time-Buying. These motives for au- 
thorizing reorganization studies are usually treated 
cynically. Perhaps instead they can be regarded as 
pragmatic alternatives which, on some occasions, 
may be the wisest choices available to the decision- 
maker. If Secretary Acheson did indeed have time- 
buying as a motive when he set up the Rowe Com- 
mittee, who can be sure his judgment was unwise? 
He was able to increase the priority of certain orga- 
nization changes recommended by the Hoover 
Commission, and thereby get them implemented. 

In the long series of studies, there are a number 
where circumstantial evidence suggests preemp- 
tion as a motive — doing a virtuous study before a 
rival does his mischievous thing. Secretary Rogers 
and William Macomber were able to get a license 
from the President to launch Diplomacy for the '70's 
before threatening studies by the Congress and 
other outside sources could get underway. 

Was there an element of preemption in the mo- 
tives behind the Wriston study? The White House 
Study, which had grander scope, had started 
sooner, but the Wriston Committee got its recom- 
mendations to the Secretary and he to the President 
and to Congressional committees before the 
Young-DuFlon group could win support 17 for a 
single personnel system for foreign affairs em- 
ployees. The President decided, advised by Dulles 

'’Actually, DuFlon thought he had received general approval 
from the President following a Cabinet presentation, and had 
obtained informal clearances on the Hill before the Wriston 
Report was made. Based on conversations Mel Spector remem- 
bers having with DuFlon soon after the events reported. 


and Wriston, to table the bigger reorganization 
plan in favor of the smaller (State Foreign Service 
only), which was already causing turmoil enough; it 
was judged that a second bigger and more embrac- 
ing set of changes in the foreign affairs personnel 
apparatus, concurrent with Wriston changes, would 
just be too much for the Congress to tolerate and 
the President to risk. 

Although time-buying or preemption may be the 
main motive, a study may nevertheless be designed 
to achieve other valuable objectives. The Rowe 
Committee, for example, developed methods and 
tactics for personnel integration which were to be 
of great service when integration was approved 
during the following administration. 

One inherent shortcoming of time-buying and 
preemption as real objectives is the awkwardness of 
ever being able to take credit for success, particu- 
larly if manifest objectives are not achieved. 

Small Ideas and Old Ideas. It is a truism that local- 
ized changes within the authority of a single pro- 
gram head are easier to make than wide changes in 
complex systems requiring consensus among two 
or more independent authorities. Wriston versus 
DuFlon is an illustration. 

The disadvantage of pecking away at little 
changes is that making little changes, particularly if 
they are somewhat beneficial, may push the grand 
change far into the distant future or entirely obviate 
it. Again, the success of Wristonization, which 
merely transferred State Department employees 
from one existing employment category to another, 
may explain in part why no progress toward a single 
system (applicable to State, USIA, and AID at least) 
has been made in the last 20 years. 

Another uninspiring observation, based on the 
series of studies, is that no new idea or innovative 
program has a good chance of adoption the first 
time it is advocated. Reference to John Treat’s sum- 
mary of recommendations (related to personnel 
management) made by scores of successive studies 
reveals much repetition from study to study. All of 
the Wriston recommendations which were adopted 
had been recommended by earlier studies. In fact, 
the Committee’s letter of transmittal to John Foster 
Dulles states straight out that, if the Department 
had acted in response to the Hoover Commission 
or the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Person- 
nel in 1950, “much valuable time would have been 
utilized in developing the Foreign Service along the 
lines this Report proposes.” That which was not 
new was adopted. 

Conversely, that which was new was not adopted. 
The proposal to establish a college-level scholar- 
ship program to spread recruiting sources geo- 
graphically and by economic level, though not com- 
pletely new because it was patterned after the 
NROTC program, had not been recommended by 



an earlier study in relation to the needs of the State 
Department. It was the only major Wriston recom- 
mendation turned down. This argument hardly 
proves the case because it begs the question of the 
actual value of the scholarship recommendation. 
But this writer has been unable to cite an idea for 
personnel management improvement in the for- 
eign affairs agencies which was adopted and effec- 
tuated upon first being recommended. 

Changes Threatening Employees ' Security and Life Style. 
Such changes have been seen as very difficult to 
effectuate. Integration was seen as unsettling to the 
life adaptation patterns of hundreds of employees 
and their families; and indeed it did require re- 
adaptation by hundreds. New adaptations, once 
achieved, were seen by most as positively develop- 
mental and advantageous to careerists as well as to 
the organization. But impending change is threat- 
ening, and the more nearly new the impending 
change, the greater the threat. 

When impending change, like integration of De- 
partmental careerists into the Foreign Service, 
threatens officers of quite high responsibilities 
upon whom the Secretary and top appointive ex- 
ecutives depend heavily for program execution and 
with whom they have personal contact, it is under- 
standable that even a strong Secretary might delib- 
erate at length before decision. He might very well 
over-estimate the disturbing effect his decision will 
have, and defer it unnecessarily. This may have 
been true in the case of Secretaries of State before 
Dulles, as they put off the decision to integrate. 
Actual integration brought less overt resistance and 
caused fewer cases of unsuccessful readjustment 
than had been feared. Mr. Saltzman, who began the 
implementation, and Mr. Henderson, who com- 
pleted it, both say now that they can remember very 
little resistance and only a handful of cases where 
acute problems occurred. 


SUMMARY RE-CAP OF WRISTON 
EFFECTS 

Evaluating effects in relation to objectives in the 
personnel field must be largely judgmental rather 
than quantitatively analytical, especially in a system 
as complex as the State Department, which is 
played upon by numberless uncontrollable factors, 
and whose program outputs themselves are so diffi- 
cult to assess. Nevertheless, after two decades have 
passed, improvement trends can be better dis- 
cerned and responsible executive judgments have 
moved toward consensus. The three pay-off ques- 
tions, therefore, can be addressed with some confi- 
dence. 

1 . What Were the Intended Effects of the Wriston 


Changes ? The best known change associated with 
Wriston was integration or “merging of Depart- 
mental Civil Service personnel into the Foreign 
Service to the end that the Department and its es- 
tablishments abroad may be staffed ... by career 
personnel, specially trained for the conduct of for- 
eign relations and obligated to serve at home or 
abroad, thus providing a stronger and more 
broadly based Foreign Service.’’ Improvements 
were also sought in all aspects of Foreign Service 
personnel management. 

The integration change was intended to: (1) in- 
crease the size of the FSO corps at once; (2) 
increase the frequency of exchanges between 
Washington and overseas assignments (re-Ameri- 
canization); and (3) broaden the competence of the 
FSO corps, both by instant infusion of specialist 
talent from the Departmental Service and by in- 
creasing career development by giving FSO’s a 
greater variety of assignments, particularly in 
Washington. 

The other personnel changes were intended to 
improve the acquisition of needed staff, and the 
subsequent development, utilization, motivation 
and retention of that staff — all of these for the total 
effect of strengthening the performance of the For- 
eign Service. 

2. What Effects Were Actually Experienced? The inte- 
gration changes did in fact: (1) increase the size of 
the FSO corps by 100 percent within a two-year 
period, exactly as intended; (2) bring about more 
systematic and more frequent rotation of staff be- 
tween Washington and overseas posts, as intended, 
and in accordance with the Foreign Service Act of 
1946; and (3) broaden the competence of the FSO 
corps by lateral entry of hundreds of Departmental 
specialists. 

Integration also had unintended effects: (1) the 

net number of specialists available for assignment 
everywhere was not increased because most of the 
specialists Wristonized were already available in the 
system — few were brought in from outside the De- 
partment either in 1954 or the following years; and 
(2) indeed, the net number of available specialists 
was actually reduced because many of those Wriston- 
ized transferred to overseas posts which did not 
utilize their strongest skills. 

There were other unintended negative effects; 

(1) there were hundreds of poorly made assign- 
ments, only some of which could be corrected; and 

(2) inequities occurred in promotions and selec- 
tions-out, which resulted in lingering ill-will toward 
the Department. 

The many personnel and training changes gener- 
ally had the effects intended. The Foreign Service 
Institute, for example, was given a reporting point 
several echelons higher in the Department, a much 
strengthened Advisory Council, and other changes 
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enumerated earlier — with the intended effect that 
FSI was saved from extinction and has continued to 
improve its outputs for the improvement of the 
Foreign Service. Junior officer recruitment was im- 
proved both quantitatively and qualitatively, so that 
the Foreign Service has never since even ap- 
proached the low estate it reached in 1954. The 
Foreign Service Inspector General, given a higher 
reporting point, has since increased the manage- 
ment usefulness of its evaluations, as intended. The 
other personnel changes seem generally to have 
contributed to the kinds of effects intended. 

3. What Factors Were Responsible for the Actual Effects 
of the Changes ? All change recommendations involve 
a simple hypothesis: If change X, in fact can be 
implemented, management improvement Y will re- 
sult, which will exceed in value the cost of making 
change X. Failure can come either from nonim- 
plementation or from invalidity of the assumed re- 
sult. 


In the case of Wriston, implementation was sub- 
stantially complete; and most of the assumptions 
about the effects of implemented changes, with 
time, have proved to be valid. An exception was the 
resulting decrease in specialists following integra- 
tion — due mainly to the failure to compensate by 
adequately increasing lateral entry of specialists 
from the outside. 

Wriston is sometimes faulted for not producing 
a foreign affairs personnel system of wider scope, 
but the Committee’s charter precluded that accom- 
plishment. The vigor with which it pursued its cir- 
cumscribed objectives, however, now appears to 
have sidetracked the quest for a single system even 
into present times. It is arguable, but hardly subject 
to proof, that this drastic effect may in the long run 
have been too high a price to pay for the acknowl- 
edged benefits to the Foreign Service from the 
Wriston changes. 
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The Case of the Herter 
Committee, 1961-62 

by William T. McDonald 


HIGH POINTS OF HERTER 

The first copies of Personnel for the New Diplomacy, 
the Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Personnel, were delivered to the State Department 
on December 8, 1962. Its publisher was the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, under 
whose auspices the Committee had been estab- 
lished at the request of Secretary of State Rusk. The 
Report presented 41 recommendations of sub- 
stance and two advising how to implement the oth- 
ers. Three major ones were for the purpose of 
strengthening the role of the Secretary and the De- 
partment of State in all aspects of foreign affairs, 
transcending the confines of personnel manage- 
ment. Others would establish compatible and in- 
teracting career systems in State, AID, and USIA, 
and bring about major improvements in all func- 
tions of these personnel systems, particularly wider 
and more diverse recruiting, personnel planning 
correlated with program planning and budgeting, 
career development, continuing professional and 
executive training, and a new National Foreign 
Affairs College at the graduate level. AH were in 
consonance with the view that America’s leadership 
role in the world would continue and become even 
more active, that the Secretary of State needed 
stronger provision for both formulating foreign 
policy and establishing and coordinating foreign 
affairs programs, that Ambassadors would indeed 
become the President’s men in their respective 
countries. President Kennedy had been in office 
less than two years when the Report was completed. 

“This Report Will Not Go Unheeded. ’’The contents 
of the Report were quickly flashed across the 
country. Big daily newspapers in scores of cities, 
on December 9, 1962, carried one and two and 
even three column stories under banners cus- 
tomarily associated with nationally significant 
news events: 

“New Diplomacy Urged in State Department 
for a Changing World” — St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


“Modernized Diplomatic Corps Asked” — Los 
Angeles Times. 

“Career Setup Urged in State Department — 
AID and USIA included in Herter Plan” — The 
Washington Sunday Star. 

“Major Changes in State Department Asked in 
Study” — Niagara Falls Digest. 

“Major Changes Urged in Diplomatic Service” 
— Milwaukee Journal. 

“Foreign Service Shifts Urged” — San Francisco 
Examiner. 

Both the AP and UPI wire services had filed full 
and informative stories which were picked up 
widely. Coverage was so nearly complete that the 
absence of The New York Times, whose presses were 
stopped by a strike, was not a significant setback. 
Over a period of several weeks, follow-up stories 
gave more specific information about different por- 
tions of the Report, such as “New College for Dip- 
lomats” and “Study Group Calls for Career Under 
Secretary”, and favorable editorials appeared in key 
newspapers. The Washington Post, as a notable exam- 
ple, predicted that “If the recommendations are put 
into effect, they may prove to be as important as the 
creation of the Foreign Service in 1924 and the 
further modernization of that service in 1946”. 

The initial printing of Personnel for the New Di- 
plomacy, a book of 161 pages, was 6500 copies. This 
supply was exhausted so quickly that, within four 
days of the first delivery, 5000 more copies were 
ordered for delivery before the end of December. 

After barely enough time for reading the Report, 
congratulations and praise began to flow into 
Chairman Christian A. Herter and Staff Director 
Frederick C. Mosher from key officials of the State 
Department, Foreign Service officers, active and 
retired, political scientists, and other scholars and 
professionals in fields related to government and 
foreign affairs, including some from other coun- 
tries. 

A top Budget Bureau official and former chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission wrote to ex- 
press “his deep admiration for the excellence of the 


Report, for the clarity of the recommendations it 
contains. In my judgment this report is a land- 
mark”. 

The Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School, Syra- 
cuse University, on December 18, 1962, wrote to 
the Staff Director, “Dear Fritz: Let me tell you 
. . . how deeply impressed I have been by the quality 
of the report. This is a stunning tribute to your staff 
leadership and to your obvious diplomatic abilities 
. . . American international leadership can rise no 
higher than the quality of her foreign affairs person- 
nel. The recommendations of this distinguished 
committee are at once imaginative, practical, and 
imperative.” 

The Secretary of State, himself, the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, upon receiving the Report, issued a 
statement saying, “. . . The importance of this un- 
dertaking cannot be overemphasized. The report 
will, in my opinion, focus the attention of the De- 
partment and related agencies, the Congress and 
the general public, on a subject of great importance 
to the national interest. The recommendations are 
of major significance . . . This report will not go 
unheeded.” 

Shadows of Obstacles Ahead. Well before Christmas 
1962, it could be seen that the Herter Committee 
had a bestseller on its hands. More copies of the 
Report were distributed, by purchase, after the first 
wave of gift copies, than had been distributed fol- 
lowing any similar personnel improvement study, 
with the exception of the First Hoover Commission 
Report on Personnel Management, which applied 
to the Government as a whole. 

Having produced such a hit must have been quite 
gratifying to the Committee and staff members; 
nevertheless Mosher, for one, realized all along that 
applause for the report provided no basis for confi- 
dence that the recommendations would be ap- 
proved and implemented. In a memorandum to 
members of the Committee, December 19, 1962, 
Mosher wrote: 

“It is too early to predict with confidence what 
action may be taken on the recommendations in 
the report; the top officials in the Administration 
have so far been carefully noncommittal, and we 
have had almost no response from Congression- 
al leaders other than thanks for sending the re- 
port . . . 

We have reason to believe the report will be 
supported in the Bureau of the Budget, although 
the top officers have been noncommittal ... I 
suspect the response (from the Civil Service 
Commission) will be cool. Likewise, I have no 
information about the White House, except that 
the President, in releasing the Perkins Panel re- 
port on a Federal Affairs Academy . . . indicated 
general endorsement of the training proposal. 

. . . The proposals about the Civil Service em- 


ployees have already aroused opposition . . . and 
I gathered that there is difference of opinion in 
the State Department about the proposed Execu- 
tive Under Secretary. The Foreign Affairs Col- 
lege . . . will almost certainly be resisted by some 
in Congress.” 

Mosher also cited some favorable signs not picked 
up in the foregoing quotation; but the sentences 
quoted show he did not underestimate the hazards 
of the uphill course which an implementation team 
would have to traverse. 

The Congress had not been asked to endorse the 
study or provide it an appropriation. It had been 
funded entirely by three great private foundations: 
the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, and the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Some members of Congress were al- 
ready restive about the independent power being 
exercised by tax-free philanthropic foundations, 
particularly as their programs impinged on public 
policy issues. The Foreign Relations Committee in 
the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
the House, particularly Senator Fulbright and Con- 
gressman Hays, had, on other occasions, never 
been particularly friendly toward any who volun- 
teered, no matter how generously, to help improve 
public policy formation in their committees’ areas 
of cognizance. 

Not only was Congressional acquiescence yet to 
be won, but other reactions were not favorable. The 
employee unions had been left out of the Commit- 
tee’s array of witnesses and had become suspicious 
generally of the recommendations and hostile spe- 
cifically to the idea of removing all clerical and 
other supporting staff from the security of the Civil 
Service system. 

The Committee’s earlier strategy had included 
an intention to produce a shorter, easy-to-read 
public report of 35 to 40 pages, analogous to the 
Wriston public report, to reach a mass audience 
within and outside the government; but, during the 
latter weeks, it had been decided to forego this 
tactic. Would this omission make any difference in 
public interest and support? 

Success would require all links in the power chain 
to hold firm — the Senate, the House, the White 
House, the Secretary and Under Secretary of State, 
the top administrative team, the substantive 
Bureaus, the FSO cadre, and other organized em- 
ployees. 

The attention span of top supporters is inevitably 
brief: a year and a half had passed since the leader- 
ship of State had decided to establish a public com- 
mittee which was to materialize as the Herter Com- 
mittee. The minds of the President and the 
Secretary of State had been drawn inexorably to a 
continuous succession of international crises, each 
threatening national security. How much attention 
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would Herter be worth, comparatively? After all, 
other similar recommendations (the Young- 
DuFlon Committee, the Brookings 1959 Study, for 
example) had failed to retain top support and had 
fallen out of sight in the welter of competing events. 

The foreboding expressed by Mosher in his 
December memorandum was not without basis in 
cold reality. The obstacles were in fact out there in 
objective nature, waiting. 

Misfortunes and Frustrations. Any Committee hopes 
for full approval of its recommendations by the Sec- 
retary were deflated at the very beginning. At a 
luncheon injanuary 1973, set up in the Department 
where Secretary Rusk could respond directly to for- 
mer Secretary Herter and thank him for the respon- 
sible service he had rendered and relieve him from 
further labors, Mr. Rusk disappointed some of 
those present by appearing to be less familiar with 
the contents of the Herter Report than he might 
have been. Much worse, he indicated he did not 
agree with the proposal to establish an Executive 
Under Secretary. Although he praised the Commit- 
tee and its work, he did not seem to realize that, in 
proscribing an Executive Under Secretary, he was 
dislodging the keystone of the Herter structure de- 
signed to strengthen administration of foreign 
affairs programs. Pessimists could react to this be- 
havior with deep discouragement; the Secretary did 
not set high priority on management improvement 
objectives and shared no real rapport with the 
Committee’s leadership. Herter was not invited to 
return later to help or observe implementation in 
action. He did no further work in support of his 
recommendations nor did other Committee mem- 
bers. 

Multiple changes in the top team in the Adminis- 
tration area of State handicapped implementation 
of the recommendations which were approved. 
When the Committee was being set up in 1961, the 
team comprised Chester Bowles, Roger Jones, Wil- 
liam Crockett, and Herman Pollack. Bowles soon 
departed, George Ball.replaced Bowles. Jones went 
back to the Bureau of the Budget in September 
1962. William Orrick replaced him. Orrick assigned 
Herter implementation to Pollack; Pollack re- 
cruited Bernard Rosen as a key implementer. Or- 
rick departed in early 1963; Crockett advanced to 
replace Orrick; Pollack was sent for one year to the 
War College; Crockett asked Rosen to become Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel, and he (Crockett) 
took over the difficult task of modifying and effec- 
tuating the Herter Committee recommendations. 
In addition to the disharmony implicit in the flux of 
personnel changes, time was slipping by; and the 
spirit of growing confidence in the country was 
soon to be cast down. 

Time for President Kennedy was running out. In 
his young manhood, John Kennedy had acquired a 


lasting empathy with the Foreign Service from fre- 
quent informal associations with the foreign affairs 
set, from his father. Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy, and from frequenting embassies, particu- 
larly the American Embassy in London. In Novem- 
ber 1 963, almost a year after the Herter recommen- 
dations had been submitted for action, the bold 
international-minded President was shot and killed 
in Dallas; and Lyndon B. Johnson succeeded 
him. 

Under President Johnson, Dean Rusk continued 
as Secretary of State and Crockett as Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration. It was not until late in 
1964, however, that Crockett was able to put to- 
gether and recommend to the Secretary a coherent 
Departmental program for management improve- 
ment, composed partly of Herter components and 
partly of projects based on concepts to which 
Crockett had subsequently been attracted. 

Although the main package of proposals, particu- 
larly those requiring legislation, did sustain delay, 
Crockett had quickly gone to work on one impor- 
tant Herter recommendation, number 3: establish a 
system “whereby foreign policy objectives are 
translated into programs of action to be undertaken 
in each area of foreign affairs activity, projected as 
far into the future as is feasible, and used as a basis 
for estimating future personnel and other needs in 
foreign affairs”. He set up a small planning group 
which worked prodigiously from 1963 to 1966 to 
conceive and install a Comprehensive Country Pro- 
gramming System (CCPS). In addition to inherent 
problems which may have been insoluble, CCPS 
had the misfortune of finding itself on a collision 
course with Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
Systems (PPBS) ordered into being in all federal 
departments and agencies by President Johnson on 
October 12, 1965. When a mediation committee, 
chaired by Charles E. Hitch, finally decided CCPS 
should have the right-of-way, it was too late to re- 
gain momentum. 1 

Crockett, in 1963 and 1964, also had been able 
to make many internal personnel management im- 
provements which will be enumerated later; but the 
big Herter recommendations which needed to be 
sent to the Hill were put in one basket, entitled a 
Bill to Amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, and 
known better as the Hays Bill of 1965, for Con- 
gressman Wayne Hays of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on State Department Organization 
and Foreign Operations of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Hays shouldered the Bill 
through the House, but it died in the Senate, where, 
early in 1963, Senator Fulbright had begun to show 

'Frederick C. Mosher and John E. Harr, Programming Systems 
and Foreign Affairs Leadership, (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970). 



some unfriendliness toward the Herter and Perkins 
Committees’ recommendations, partly because of 
what he called a piecemeal approach but also be- 
cause of the autonomy sought for the Foreign 
Affairs Academy. 2 So died the bid for a coherent 
Foreign Service Personnel System, outside Civil 
Service, which had been initiated by Herter. Also 
lost with the Hays Bill were the liberalization of 
lateral entry, application of selection-out to the en- 
tire Foreign Service, and elimination of restrictions 
on the reappointment of FSR’s. 3 

Rejection of the Executive Under Secretary con- 
cept and of the Foreign Affairs College, together 
with the foregoing Hays Bill casualty, can be inter- 
preted as substantial failure of the Herter recom- 
mendations. But there is another way to look at the 
Herter story that has wider perspective and may be 
more revealing. 

Survival and Influence of Herter Ideas. Among all the 
studies of foreign affairs personnel systems, Herter 
is the magnum opus. It was built upon a masterful 
research design, carried out thoroughly in accord- 
ance with professional standards, and reported 
fully in a configuration of publications consisting of 
the main report and six monographs of book 
length, each covering a separate facet of the total 
subject and presenting a wealth of data — new infor- 
mation created or gathered for the Herter Commit- 
tee’s use but too extensive to include in the main 
report. The monographs appeared as sequels to the 
main report. 

It would be incomplete to limit analysis of the 
effects of the Herter study to the government’s 
short-term acceptance and applications of its num- 
bered recommendations. Rated on such implemen- 
tation, Herter comes out no better than moderately 
effective. But the actual impact of the Herter litera- 
ture has been pervasive, influencing most serious 
thought since then about improving foreign affairs 
organization and management. On the subject of 
“The Dimensions of the New Diplomacy”, for ex- 
ample, Herter Committee thinking was sound and 
its rhetoric so cogent that its views have been influ- 
ential over the past decade. Again, what the Com- 
mittee had to say about the generalist-specialist 
question — that old bone of debate — was so edifying 
that it has cooled the controversy at the front and 
relegated it to the backwashes of thought on this 
subject, helping to focus future effort where it be- 
longs: on systematic factfinding and analysis as the 
way for determining the personnel requirements 
for foreign affairs organizations. The day should be 
done for the armchair method of qualifications 
analysis. 

! Hearing before Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 88th 
Congress, first session, April 4 — May 1, 1963. 

’John E. Harr, The Professional Diplomat, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969), p. 87. 


Many of the values and goals given expression in 
the Herter literature, though opposed by older 
FSOs in the early sixties, proved stimulating to 
younger leaders of the American Foreign Service 
Associations in the later sixties and became inter- 
nalized in the credo of the Department as expressed 
in Macomber’s Diplomacy for the 70’s. 

From the foregoing sketch it should be clear that 
any review of past studies for the better conduct of 
future ones, must include the efforts of Christian 
Herter and his committee. They produced and pre- 
sented for future use more new knowledge and in- 
sights about the kinds and cultures of foreign affairs 
than all studies before them. Because of the defeats 
and reappearances as well as the considerable suc- 
cesses of their recommendations, they have lessons 
we must try to extract. 

BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT 

The year of 1961 began with a mood of exhilira- 
tion in Washington and across the country, with a 
rising confidence that great goals were no longer 
beyond aspiration and, in coming months, could be 
moved upon with chance of high success. 

Against the background of the preceding eight 
years, the new President, the first American Presi- 
dent bom in the 20th century, appeared in bold 
relief with his readiness to incur the risks of positive 
leadership and to call upon all men and women and 
all ranks of citizenry to make sacrifices and to strive 
toward difficult objectives, at home and across the 
shrinking world. 

Kennedy biographers have undertaken to anal- 
yze the especial appeal he possessed then, giving 
different weights to his different traits and features. 
One attractive explanation was expressed in a few 
words by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.: Kennedy was 
able to project “the hope that he could redeem 
American politics by releasing American life from 
its various bondages to orthodoxy”. 4 His much ad- 
mired and widely emulated “coolness” came in part 
perhaps from rejecting stereotyped reactions to old 
problems, and from eschewing of time-wom verbal 
formulas in favor of fresh words of action. 

The Time for a New Diplomacy. Before and after his 
election, Kennedy had been discussing the State 
Department and foreign policy development and 
coordination with university scholars, political advi- 
sors, and with colleagues and associates who them- 
selves might be asked to serve as Secretary of State, 
or Under Secretary. Excitement heightened when 
time came for naming the Cabinet. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson was still envisioned as an ideal Secretary by 
many admirers, although he had said he would not 

’Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1965), p. 71. 
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accept. Senator William Fulbright, who was known 
to be interested in the position and whose views of 
international affairs often coincided with Ken- 
nedy’s, was thought to have the inside track. Ches- 
ter Bowles, who was experienced both as an ad- 
ministrator (Office of Price Administration) and as 
a diplomat (Ambassador to India), thought of him- 
self as a plausible candidate, and so did the Presi- 
dent. 5 These were men of known quality and 
strength, not timid with authority in their hands nor 
awed by prospect of changes to come. The latter 
two were destined to play roles, not necessarily 
affirmative, in relation to changes in the State De- 
partment during the Kennedy administration, 
though not as Secretary. 

Kennedy appointed Dean Rusk, whom he had not 
known personally. Rusk was then President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation but had held a post in the 
State Department in the early 1950’s — his creden- 
tials were entirely relevant and Kennedy advisers 
recommended him highly. A skeptical journalist, 
however, had tagged Rusk with these words: 
“There are two facts about Dean Rusk that are re- 
vealing . . . the first is that he was Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs during the Korean 
War. The second is that no one remembers it.” 6 

Chester Bowles was so sure of Kennedy as an 
agent for change and so full of ideas for change, 
both in policy and administration of foreign affairs, 
that he hesitated only briefly when Kennedy asked 
him to become Under Secretary of State. The Cold 
War ideology, he thought, was simplistic, denying 
the policy formulators and the President access to 
the great range of policy alternatives that would be 
needed to make the most of the significant shades 
of difference in U.S. relations with countries in dif- 
ferent regions of the world. 

In an address before the Foreign Service in 1962, 
the President said a variation of what he had been 
saying before: “. . . The power and the influence of 
the United States are involved in the national life of 
dozens of countries that did not exist before 1945 
. . . This is the great period of the Foreign Service, 
much greater than any period that has gone before. 
And it will be so through this decade, and perhaps 
even more in the years to come, . . . But it places 
the heaviest burdens upon all of you. Instead of 
becoming merely experts in diplomatic history, or 
in current clippings from The New York Times, now 
you have to involve yourself in every element of 
foreign life — labor, the class struggle, cultural 
affairs and all the rest . . . the Ambassador has to be 
the master of all these things, as well as knowing his 
own country.” 7 

5 Chester Bowles, Promises to Keep, (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1971), p. 299. 

6 Quoted by Chester Bowles, ibid., p. 30. 

7 Foreign Service Journal, July, 1962. 


As Under Secretary of State, Chester Bowles had 
been asked to focus first on improving organization 
and administration, in support of the New Di- 
plomacy; and he turned at once with relish to gath- 
ering the very best team he could for this purpose. 
There follows a description he wrote later of the 
results of his recruiting: “Another post for which 
we were able to recruit an outstanding man was my 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. Roger 
W. Jones, head of the Civil Service Commission 
under Eisenhower and a Republican, impressed me 
as a liberal, imaginative and determined to pursue 
the more modern policies of placement and promo- 
tion needed both to improve the performance and 
morale of the Foreign Service and to attract and to 
hold outstanding young men and women. Rusk 
agreed, and Jones proceeded to bring in an able 
supporting staff including William J. Crockett and 
Herman Pollack. Together they brought a hereto- 
fore unequalled distinction to the Department’s 
Bureau of Administration.” 8 

The new administrative team, responsive to the 
leadership’s goals and enthusiasm, generated a 
rush of program ideas to strengthen the Depart- 
ment in support of the New Diplomacy. They 
worked initially on a draft of what would become 
President Kennedy’s letter of May 29, 1961, to all 
U.S. Chiefs of Mission abroad, giving them respon- 
sibility and authority for managing all of the opera- 
tions of their missions, except those of command 
military forces. It was in this context of widening 
responsibility for Ambassadors, which would re- 
quire them to receive much better information on 
foreign affairs programs in their countries, that first 
traces of ideas were glimpsed which later, with sup- 
port from the Herter Report, would mature as the 
Comprehensive Country Programming System. 

It was in this context also, in the Spring of 1961, 
that Jones, Crockett, and Pollack, mindful of the 
expanding requirements upon foreign affairs per- 
sonnel systems implied by State’s stronger role, 
sought ways and means they could recommend to 
the Secretary for achieving the personnel system 
best suited for coming needs and for obtaining 
whatever legislative authorization it would require. 
Mr. Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, who had 
served in a series of responsible posts in the State 
Department, was known to favor strengthening the 
American foreign affairs apparatus. Perhaps he 
would cooperate with Secretary Rusk, himself a for- 
mer foundation executive, to bring to bear the best 
thinking available in the national community, out- 
side the Government. 

The idea of a public committee, funded by non- 
government sources, was proposed to Rusk, and he 
approved. Subsequently he persuaded Christian 

8 Promises to Keep, p. 309. 



Herter, the former Secretary of State, to serve as 
Committee Chairman. William Crockett was as- 
signed to work directly with Joseph Johnson, and, 
early in the Fall of 1961, there came into being the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel. 

The decision to invite Dr. Frederick C. Mosher, 
Professor at the University of California, Berkeley, 
to be the Committee’s StafFDirector was made soon 
after Herter accepted the Committee Chairman- 
ship. Mosher had been in Washington early in the 
summer of 1961, as a consultant in State, working 
with Pollack; in that connection, he conferred with 
George Gant, who was working on reorganization 
plans for AID, while on leave from the Ford Foun- 
dation. Mosher at that time began to think about 
the desirability of parallelism, if not integration, 
between the personnel systems of State and AID 
and perhaps other foreign affairs agencies. Before 
accepting the Staff Directorship, Mosher stated em- 
phatically that he would not accept unless the study 
were directed not alone to State but also to AID, 
USIA, and personnel systems of other agencies in- 
volved in foreign affairs. Mr. Herter supported this 
position, and Mosher’s stipulation was indeed re- 
flected in the Herter Committee’s Terms of Refer- 
ence. 

Studies That Had Gone Before. The Herter Commit- 
tee staff did a thorough review of past studies and 
contributed valuably to the literature on this sub- 
ject. One of the six Herter monographs, by Arthur 
G. Jones on “The Evolution of Personnel Systems 
for U.S. Foreign Affairs”, provides a coherent his- 
tory of reform efforts from the very beginning of 
the Foreign Service to the establishment of the 
Herter Committee. The realism of this monograph 
may be ascribable to the fact that Jones was a 
firsthand participant in as many as six formal stud- 
ies between implementation of the Foreign Affairs 
Act of 1946 and Herter in 1962. 

The Herter main report, Personnel for the New Di- 
plomacy, also includes an Appendix Part B, a very 
brief summary of previous studies. 

Two points will be underscored here with regard 
to past studies as they affected the work and views 
of the Herter group. The first is that Mosher and 
Jones, the Director and Associate Director, came to 
their roles as scholars and practitioners already 
quite sophisticated about what had gone before. 
They knew the nuances and inside lore as well as 
the surface record. They were, therefore, in a very 
good position to draw down lessons from past vic- 
tories and defeats. 

The second consideration is that past studies can 
be classified, among other ways, on the basis of 
scope: those focused on improvement of the For- 
eign Service officer corps or, at most, on State De- 
partment personnel, and those attempting to im- 
prove personnel management for all foreign affairs 


programs, or at least USIA and AID as well as State. 
It was necessary to go back only to 1954 to cite 
classic examples of these two types, namely, the 
White House Task Force (Young — DuFlon) and the 
Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel (The 
Wriston Committee). 

Both Mosher and Jones, while giving due credit 
to the Wriston Committee for effectively accom- 
plishing its assignment, regarded that effort as fun- 
damentally flawed by its terms of reference laid 
down by the Secretary. Wriston was constrained to 
limit his attention to the State Department, while 
the DuFlon Task Force addressed the entire prob- 
lem of personnel policy and organization for the 
entirety of U.S. foreign affairs. The comparatively 
circumscribed recommendations of Wriston were 
approved by State and aggressively effectuated and, 
on balance, are believed to have benefited the De- 
partment. The effort entailed to collect the com- 
paratively limited benefits, however, made it neces- 
sary for the administration to sidetrack the wider 
changes toward which DuFlon was moving and 
which had received the President’s preliminary 
blessing. The unpublished report of the DuFlon 
Task Force, entitled “A Foreign Affairs Personnel 
System”, had described a new system designed to 
integrate the present pattern for personnel man- 
agement overseas. It would have struck a balance 
between career and program staffing, provided for 
lateral entry with status, covered all foreign affairs 
agencies, recruited persons willing to serve any- 
where and separated persons unwilling to transfer 
overseas, put much greater emphasis on training, 
discontinued selection-out of good performers 
though they might not be promotable and would 
have created an Office of Foreign Affairs Personnel 
in the White House in order to avoid self-regulation 
by the foreign affairs corps. 

Some of these features had been recommended 
by the Brookings Study in 1951 and still seemed 
quite attractive in 1961. The Herter Committee, 
with its wide charter, would have opportunity to 
give them careful reconsideration, along with other 
promising hypotheses. 

In-and-Outers Versus Careerists. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration brought with it some attitudes toward 
federal careerists that were somewhat different 
from those of preceding periods when premium 
was put on the Senior Civil Service, as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, and on ex- 
ecutive development for federal careerists as 
emphasized during the second Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, following the passage of the Govern- 
ment Employees Training Act of 1958. 

The early 1960’s was to become the era of the 
in-and-outers — university faculty members and 
other professionals and scientists who wanted to be 
in the government but not of the government. 
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Their lasting loyalty or identification was in relation 
to their professions or to their scientific peers. 
Their connections with organizations were tempo- 
rary and incidental. They denigrated government 
bureaucrats and organization men in general; their 
attitude was that men of talent and strength carried 
their security with them from one context to the 
next, not dependent upon any single employing 
organization. In Washington they came and went, 
as consultants, as contractors, as short term appoin- 
tees. They regarded those spending lifelong ca- 
reers in an organization or in a cluster of organiza- 
tions as mediocre at best. 

Many advisers in the White House and many top 
consultants and non-career appointees in the State 
Department brought in with them and candidly ex- 
pressed such negative opinions of the competence 
of top federal careerists, including Foreign Service 
officers as well as other careerists in the State De- 
partment. Many elected officials came with some- 
what similar attitudes. Other new administrations 
have been characterized by somewhat similar atti- 
tudes of doubt toward careerists found in locus; but 
there was a big difference in degree in the 1960’s. 

State Department managers in 1961 were con- 
stantly being put on the defensive by charges that 
their regular continuity-providing staff were not re- 
sourceful, flexible, or generally competent enough 
to perform in the way that the new administration 
and indeed the new times demanded. Pressure in- 
creased for more non-career appointments, more 
lateral appointments, and for hasty changes in the 
examination process and appointment proce- 
dures. 9 

The objective views of outstanding personages 
not of the government were needed to vouch for 
areas of strength in Departmental Administration, 
to lend their weight to valid improvement programs 
already conceived, and perhaps to recommend new 
improvement thrusts based upon new and relevant 
data the staff would gather for them. This is how the 
inside thinking went which led to establishment of 
the Herter Committee, and it helps to explain why 
the Committee was made up of private citizens and, 
as further mark of its “independence”, why it was 
privately funded. 

Objectives of Reorganization Studies. In most reform 
or improvement efforts involving the establishment 
of commissions or committees and the formal as- 
signment to them of purposes and objectives, it is 
almost inevitable that there will be at least two lev- 
els or categories of objectives: ( 1 ) the Manifest Objec- 
tives, which are expressed overtly in the franchise or 
in terms of reference given to the group by the 
creating authority, and released publicly; and (2) 

’Based on interviews between the writer and former State 
Department administrators, August, 1974. 


the Implicit Objectives, which do not appear in the 
franchise and usually do not appear in writing any- 
where, except in internal planning memos never to 
be released to the public and perhaps not even to 
researchers later. 

No comparative value judgement is being in- 
sinuated here to the effect that manifest objectives 
are only facades or that implicit objectives are 
either more genuine or more illicit than the overt 
ones. It is simply a matter of administrative 
strategy. Some objectives are more advantageously 
served by being made explicit, and some are better 
served by remaining implicit, by understatement, 
or by disarming guises. 

While there are other explanations of why some 
objectives are made explicit and some remain im- 
plicit, one basic reason at least should be men- 
tioned. The essence of any policy or organization is 
the distribution of power or authority it represents. 
Any significant reorganization or change in policy, 
therefore, jostles the present homeostasis of power 
and brings about a redistribution — some principals 
in the system get more, some less. It follows that 
objectives of reorganizations which would augment 
many members while diminishing few can be made 
manifest and thereby pick up support; those which 
would subtract from members who have power to 
counter, when aroused, can just as well remain im- 
plicit, or be muted, or be staged for appearance 
when offsetting changes can be offered. 

Similar strategic considerations (when will it be 
advantageous to reveal one’s complete position) 
also characterize most negotiating situations and 
parliamentary processes. 

The Herter Committee’s Objectives. Although the 
stimulus came from within the Department of State, 
it should be noted that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Personnel operated under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
with facilitating cooperation from the Department 
of State. The terms of reference which stated the 
purposes of the Committee literally have no signa- 
tory as they appear in the report, so the authority 
behind them is not made clear. Similar information, 
however, was attached to the letters of invitation 
which went from Mr. Joseph E. Johnson to each 
Committee member. First the general statement: 
“The purposes are to analyze and forecast as 
accurately as possible the United States Govern- 
ment’s personnel requirements in the foreign 
affairs field over the next decade, and to 
strengthen the ability of the Government to find, 
develop, and make maximum use of personnel 
with the skills and talents required.” 

Then the following was said about scope: “The 
inquiry will focus on the personnel needs of the 
Department of State, both foreign service and civil 
service, the United States Information Agency, the 



several aid agencies, and other agencies within the 
Department of State. While it will not deal directly 
with personnel requirements in the foreign affairs 
field or other agencies .... it will of necessity give 
consideration to personnel problems having rele- 
vance to its central task.” 

In pursuit of its purposes, the Committee specifi- 
cally was asked to evaluate and make recommenda- 
tions on five problem areas: 

1. Recruitment at the entrant level, 

2. Recruitment at advanced levels, 

3. Programs for career development, 

4. Arrangements for in-career education and 
training at all levels, 

5. Personnel administration of the Department 
of State and its relationship to those of the USIA, 
the several aid agencies, and other agencies 
within the Department. 

The foregoing paragraphs convey the manifest 
objectives assigned to the Committee. They are 
general and inclusive. In paraphrase, the Com- 
mittee was told to design an improved foreign 
affairs personnel system for the present and for 
the decade to come, considering all relevant in- 
formation and relationships. A new era had ar- 
rived in which the American role in foreign 
affairs was greater and the role of State would be 
wider and more coordinative; new requirements 
called for significant changes at a time when such 
changes had a much better than usual chance for 
implementation. 

The Committee also had important implicit 
objectives as mentioned earlier. In blunt terms, 
the Committee was entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of forestalling impetuous changes based on 
bias and incomplete understanding of the facts, 
which threatened the State Department early in 
the new administration of a party that had not 
held the Presidency for eight years. The Commit- 
tee would fulfill this objective in two stages. 
First, simply by being in existence and in action 
directed toward the manifest objectives, the 
Committee would put the Secretary in a better 
position to beat off hasty and ill-based changes 
suggested by White House advisers and others 
with enough power to require Secretarial re- 
sponse. He could respond, “Your proposal is 
relevant and promising. I now have it under 
study by the Herter Committee; it would be 
premature for me to make changes before that 
distinguished group completes the thorough 
investigation it is making and gives me its recom- 
mendations.” 

At the second stage, the completed work of the 
Committee would protect the Department against 
disadvantageous proposals on a long term basis by 
virtue of being a thorough and objective investiga- 


tion made by an impartial and non-parochial Com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens. The Department 
could respond, “Thank you for your off-hand but 
drastic suggestion for improving the examination 
for junior officers. A thorough study of that proce- 
dure, as recommended by the Herter Committee, is 
now being conducted by the Department’s Person- 
nel Research Office with assistance from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service . . .” 

Mention needs to be made here of the fact that 
three of the Committee’s recommendations seem 
to transcend personnel management, whereas its 
assigned objectives all relate to personnel manage- 
ment improvement. Did the Committee arrogate 
additional objectives to itself? The Committee did 
not think so. The non-personnel changes were es- 
sential in their view in order for the recommended 
personnel changes to be installed and well adminis- 
tered. 

It is inevitable, of course, that “reform” Commit- 
tees do create objectives for themselves apart from, 
but usually not inconsistent with, those assigned. 
For example, most Committees, certainly their 
Chairmen, want to develop recommendations that 
all of their members can support; minority reports 
are to be avoided, if at all possible, because the 
Committee’s credibility, not to mention its impact, 
would appear to be undermined by internal dis- 
agreement. The single minority recommendation 
in the Herter Report, however, is somewhat of an 
exception to this generalization, because the 
minority simply came out for a more intensive or 
stronger form of that which the majority recom- 
mended, namely, to create a new post of Executive 
Under Secretary. Such a minority recommendation 
can function as an “asking price” out beyond the 
price established by the Committee majority and 
thereby increase the chances that the majority 
recommendation will be approved. 

Committees also outline other objectives, only 
two of which will be briefly noted here: they 
want their recommendations to be heeded and 
put into effect, and they want their product or 
contributions to be worthy of public recognition. 
Space discourages any in-depth discussion of 
consequences of self-defined Committee objec- 
tives or other characteristics inherent in the large 
Commission or Committee format; suffice it to 
say only that the other features, as well as the 
projected objectives mentioned here, tend to 
make for unsurprising recommendations in line 
with established patterns rather than for shocking 
recommendations of a revolutionary kind. The 
larger and more representative the Committee, 
the less the chances are that its recommendations 
would revolutionize the present distribution of 
authority or functions. 
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THE COMMITTEE’S METHODOLOGY 

The Herter Report, Personnel for the New Di- 
plomacy, contains a succinct but complete exposi- 
tion of its methods in Appendix A, pp. 131-140. A 
full description will not be repeated here, but cer- 
tain of its features will be commented on, as they 
relate to the objectives of the study and when they 
have significance in relation to points of interpreta- 
tion being made here. 

The Time Dimension. The Herter Committee had a 
preliminary meeting late in 1961 and held its last 
meeting in December, 1962. While this period is 
longer than allowed for many studies, it seems to 
have been in proportion with the important objec- 
tives of the Committee and certain other considera- 
tions. The Committee, as we have noted, was 
committed to doing a thorough fact-finding investi- 
gation, covering a wide scope. The Committee was 
a large one and needed time for full discussion 
among its members, seeking recommendations all 
could agree on. A strong data base and Committee 
consensus were essential for meeting the implicit 
objectives, as well as valuable for achieving the 
manifest ones. When time-buying and preemption 
are implicit objectives, speedy completion of work 
is not a goal. 

The danger of allowing a long span of time is the 
risk that the stage of readiness which stimulated 
setting up the Committee in the first place may have 
passed its peak or even transitioned into an actively 
hostile period. In the case of the major Herter 
recommendations, the long time for Committee 
work had added to it an inordinate amount of time 
before the Department presented the necessary 
legislative proposals, with the result that some 
ideas, which received support when the Committee 
recommended them in 1962, were not strongly sup- 
ported before being tabled in the Senate in 1966. 

Members of the Committee. The terms of reference 
had specified how the Committee should be con- 
stituted: “Chairman — the Honorable Christian A. 
Herter; a former Foreign Service Officer; a former 
non-Foreign Service Ambassador or senior State 
Department official; individuals having high-level 
experience with respect to overseas information, 
overseas aid, civil service and public administra- 
tion, and overseas business; an educator; a former 
member of the Wriston Committee; and Carnegie 
Endowment Trustees.” 

All of these stipulations were met. Twelve mem- 
bers were appointed, counting the Chairman. Their 
names and the names of staff members, along with 
brief identifying information as given in the Report 
itself, are shown on the following two pages. 

It can be seen that the Committee was a distin- 
guished one, with high stature in the national com- 


munity, and exceedingly experienced and well- 
informed about international affairs. It was well 
qualified in relation to the implicit objectives of the 
Committee as well as to the manifest ones. While 
no member was then in the government, most of 
them had been, and as many as seven had earlier 
held posts in the State Department. This was a 
Committee not calculated to be unfriendly to the 
Department; at the same time its breadth of experi- 
ence and stature were such that a reasonable mea- 
sure of impartiality could be imputed to it. The 
members had been well chosen. 

Members of the Committee ’s Staff. The staff also was 
appropriately equipped for its job. The Staff Direc- 
tor, on leave from the University of California at 
Berkeley, was even then nationally known for his 
scholarship, research, and writing in the field of 
public administration; in addition, he had worked 
in government as an employee and as a consultant 
in the State Department, War Department, and 
other agencies. At Syracuse and at Berkeley, he was 
known for the research he stimulated and guided; 
and this talent was to show clearly in the planning, 
research, and writing reflected in the Committee’s 
publications. 

Commissions and committees, even large ones 
made up of many strong individuals, often acquire 
personalities or traits of style that mark them apart 
and distinguish them from similar groups; often 
such differentiating characteristics are traceable to 
one or two members. It was Wriston in the case of 
the Wriston Committee. In this case, the Staff Di- 
rector was a major factor. 

Fact-finding Methods. Hearings were conducted by 
the full Committee, but less than a score of in- 
dividuals were heard in this way. Seven were from 
State, two from AID, two from USIA, two were 
Presidential assistants, one each from the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Civil Service Commission, one 
formerly of the CIA, and two from the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women. Except for 
the latter two, all were members of the Executive 
Establishment. There was no member of Congress 
or former member or Congressional staff member, 
no representative of the American Foreign Service 
Association, no spokesman for employee unions 
(the union locals in State and related agencies were 
small in 1962), and no representative from a Veter- 
ans organization and from a minority group organi- 
zation, only two women from the AAFSW. The 
foregoing omissions were significant because some 
of the missing groups did rise later to oppose 
Herter recommendations. It is not implied, how- 
ever, that their opposition could have been stilled 
merely by a preliminary hearing. 

Interviewing by Committee members and staff, in 
accordance with the research plan, was a major fact- 
finding method. As many as a thousand interviews 



were conducted in this country and abroad. More 
than 25 overseas posts were visited in Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe, Africa, the Far East, the Near East, and 
South Asia. In addition to interviewing, staff mem- 
bers searched out needed data from State Depart- 
ment and Congressional archives and from current 
personnel statistics and reports. Supplementing 
staff research, nine studies were made by consult- 
ants engaged by the Committee. 

The amount of information gathered was im- 
mense. More significant, it was acquired according 
to plan and put in order for Committee considera- 
tion; subsequently it was published and made avail- 
able for future use. In this way, Herter has con- 
tinued to be influential into present times, in the 
government and in the universities and wherever 
thought is being given to improving foreign affairs 
organization and policy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS NOT 
IMPLEMENTED 

Included here will be recommendations not ap- 
proved by the Secretary as well as those accepted by 
the Department but not implemented because the 
legislation they required was never passed. 

Actually the only recommendation disapproved 
by the Secretary was the important one, already 
noted, that would have created a third-ranking post 
of Executive Under Secretary. A related recommen- 
dation presented by the Committee was approved 
some time later: consolidation of the postions of 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration and As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration. 

Why did Rusk reject the new third-ranking post 
that would have provided the Department with a 
“sustaining manager”, who would coordinate the 
administration of all foreign affairs programs and 
whose important role in time would epitomize “ad- 
ministration” and elevate that function to member- 
ship among State’s elite functions? Between 1961 
and 1966 the White House, under both Kennedy 
and Johnson, challenged State to raise its executive 
performance in relation both to policy formulation 
and coordination, and to monitoring and coor- 
dinating overseas programs. Was he being over- 
protective of the status of the Assistant Secretaries 
and others who would have moved one step down 
in the hierarchy? Or, it could have seemed to him 
that going after such a position would seem like 
arrogation of authority somewhat beyond that 
which the Congress had been willing to concede to 
the Secretaries of State. The disapproval was only 
one item, but it was symbolic: it stood for a congeni- 
tal disability of the Secretary or the Foreign Service 
officer corps, or both, to grasp executive power 
over foreign affairs policy and program, even when 


doing so would have seemed to be in the national 
interest. 

Another unanswered question is whether Chair- 
man Herter had done any preliminary checking 
with the Secretary. Had Rusk appeared agreeable 
but changed his mind later? Had there been any 
checking of attitudes in the White House, or on the 
Hill? 

Recommendations Killed in Congress. The major 
casualties will first be listed and then discussed 
briefly: 

1. Establish a National Foreign Affairs College, 

2. Create a “family of 3 compatible career 

services,” and 

3. Amalgamate all personnel into this new sys- 
tem, outside the Civil Service system. 

A National Foreign Affairs Academy had been 
proposed in legislation in 1963 and defeated in the 
Congress. This particular Bill had been based on a 
proposal by the Perkins group, set up by the Presi- 
dent, which included two Herter Committee Mem- 
bers, Don Price and James Perkins, its Chairman. 
One feature which contributed to its defeat was the 
rather extreme autonomy it sought for both teach- 
ing and research by the Academy. The correspond- 
ing College proposal in the Herter Report also en- 
visioned a greater degree of academic freedom than 
Senator Fulbright and others on the Hill could 
quite accept. 

Why could not the features of the proposed Col- 
lege, upon which there could be agreement, be ac- 
complished through improvements in the Foreign 
Service Institute, already provided in law? The rais- 
ing of this question on the Hill did, in fact, make it 
somewhat easier, subsequently, for the Department 
to increase the FSI budget and to make incremental 
improvements in directions suggested by the 
Herter recommendation. The stature of the FSI has 
now grown to a point that Committees correspond- 
ing to the Herter one are much less likely in the 
future to recommend that it be supplanted by a new 
College, though efforts will doubtless be made to 
extend its effectiveness even further. 

The "family of 3 compatible career services”, as 
recommended, was modified semantically as it ap- 
peared in the Hays Bill, to become a single foreign 
affairs personnel system, with full authority for per- 
sonnel actions to remain in the three agencies. It 
was opposed by employee unions because it would 
take thousands of support employees out of Civil 
Service and into a new system believed to insure 
less security of tenure and by veterans organiza- 
tions because the new system would provide no 
veteran preference. It was neither supported nor 
opposed in the open by FSO’s, active or retired, but 
was sniped at by some of the corps in personal 
conversations on the Hill. 

Perhaps the main reason for rejection, however, 
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was that Senators seemed to think that the State 
Department would be made too big and powerful. 
Although Crockett argued that State would be 
made no larger and that AID and USIA would give 
up no authority over their respective employees, he 
was not convincing. 

Amalgamation into the new single system, out- 
side the Civil Service, could not happen, of course, 
when such a system failed to pass the Congress. By 
1966. when the Hays Bill was finally tabled in the 
Senate, the Vietnam War had become a most con- 
troversial national issue. It was of ever-increasing 
concern to Senator Fulbright, and his views were 
increasingly at variance with those of the White 
House. In such times, State could hardly expect 
sympathetic treatment of a bill to strengthen its 
personnel systems. It was swept aside. 

RECOMMENDATIONS EFFECTUATED IN 
WHOLE OR PART 

The Department undertook to apply all the 
recommendations for improving its personnel 
management that could be accomplished within the 
authority of the Secretary. USIA and AID made 
parallel efforts. In total, the changes effected were 
substantial. A selection of the more significant 
changes will be summarized below, by personnel 
function. 

Recruitment, Examining, and Appointment. The jun- 
ior officer examination has been conducted as a 
joint State-USIA examination since 1964. Special 
options are included for economics and administra- 
tion. Time lag in examining and appointing proc- 
esses have been significantly reduced. Membership 
on the Board of Examiners has been widened to 
include CSC, AID, USIA, Commerce, and Labor. 

Positive recruitment and competitive selection 
are used more widely for the appointment of For- 
eign Service Staff officers and for specialists gener- 
ally. 

Assignment, Career Development, and Training. State 
has recognized the career stages principle, pro- 
posed by Herter, in all aspects of its personnel pro- 
gram for career officers. USIA and AID also recog- 
nized the principle in practice, particularly through 
participation in “career” training courses for mid- 
level and senior-level officers. 

State and USIA recognized broad career lines for 
their career officers and more specialized ladders 
for non-career (Reserve) and FSS officers. The pro- 
posed “track system” for State will provide greater 
recognition of requirements for specialists in all 
aspects of its personnel system. 

Area specialization has been given increased em- 
phasis in State since the Herter Report, as AID and 
USIA had been doing even earlier. 


Exchanges of personnel among the agencies have 
increased at all levels, although no pool of execu- 
tive talent has been formalized. 

State now claims to have a well-established career 
management program involving the planning 
ahead of assignments and training events for FSO’s 
for five and ten years ahead. USIA also has estab- 
lished a well-defined program for junior officers. 
Assignment and training selections are now made 
on the basis of world-wide requirements. 

Opportunities for both inside and outside train- 
ing have been increased. Training of personnel 
from other agencies has been increased. Training 
courses are being geared in at appropriate career 
stages, as integral elements of career development, 
as suggested by Herter. 

Promotion and Selection-Out. The selection board 
precepts for State and USIA have been modified to 
emphasize the Herter concept that promotion from 
one career stage to another should be pivotal and 
officers should be “selected into” successive stages 
only after rigorous appraisal. Also, in response to a 
Herter recommendation, the promotion rate of 
junior officers has been speeded up so that the 
majority can advance from class 8 to class 5 in about 
five years. 

As recommended by Herter, a new performance 
evaluation system was developed jointly by th,e 
three agencies in 1963 and put into use in 1964. 

Herter had recommended that differences in ben- 
efits accorded overseas employees of comparable 
rank be eliminated. State now reports that differ- 
ences, except for a few stemming from differential 
legislation, have been eliminated through inter- 
agency working groups, coordinated policy devel- 
opment, and the joint regulations board for State, 
AID, and USIA. 

Other Delayed and Indirect Effects. Although the 
effort to create a foreign affairs career service for 
USIA, as recommended by Herter, was many times 
turned back in the Congress, it did finally succeed 
with the passage of PL 90-494 in 1968. 

Failure to obtain legislative approval for a corre- 
sponding career service for AID seems clearly to 
result from the government’s inability, indeed the 
nation’s inability, to make a firm policy decision as 
to the character and duration of the aid part of 
foreign affairs strategy. 

Although the government, despite Herter’s help- 
fulness, has thus far been unable to achieve com- 
pletely either a family of three compatible career 
systems or a single personnel system, these con- 
cepts have become influential in the thinking and 
behavior of foreign affairs employees. The report 
published in 1968 by the American Foreign Service 
Association, entitled, Toward a Modem Diplomacy, 
reflected identification with Herter views in favor of 
a family of three compatible career services and 





in favor of a broader based and more versatile 
corps. 

Subsequently AFSA changed its own role sig- 
nificantly: as an employee organization, AFSA 
won an election to become the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent representing foreign affairs employees 
not only in State but also in USIA and AID. For 
the time being, this anomaly exists: the union of 
foreign affairs employees exercises the advantage 
of a single personnel system approach, while 
management still must deal from a three agency 
stance. The union appears to be in a position to 
whipsaw management over every inequality and 
inconsistency, perhaps every variation between 
any two of the three systems. Surely this situa- 
tion must change soon. 

Not only have Herter ideas proved stimulating 
to young and not so young foreign affairs em- 
ployees, but they also have proved helpful to 
many young people studying history and govern- 
ment at undergraduate and graduate levels in 
colleges and universities. The direct value of the 
seven Herter reports has been stimulation to ad- 
ditional research and publication. The excellent 
book, frequently drawn upon in this paper, by 
John E. Harr, The Professional Diplomat, can be re- 
garded as part of the Herter legacy. That book 
was compounded from the work of Herter, plus 
additional research by the author. Other disserta- 
tions at the masters and doctoral levels owe their 
inspirations to the Herter literature and to the 
teaching of men who were on the staff. The ben- 
efits to the government from this spreading in- 
terest and expanding knowledge, in the form 
of both future employees and relevant research, 
will not be assessed here; but surely the results 
are advantageous. 

THREE ANSWERS TO THREE 
QUESTIONS 

The most important questions in case studies are 
the most difficult — those that force an assessment 
of effectiveness of changes in relation to objec- 
tives. 

What Effects Were Intended from the Herter Recommen- 
dations f Clearly, the intention was to accomplish 
both the manifest objectives and the implicit objec- 
tives. 

The manifest objectives had been to foresee for- 
eign affairs personnel requirements over the next 
decade and to strengthen the ability of the govern- 
ment to find, develop, and make maximum use of 
personnel with the skills and talents required. More 
specifically, the Committee was asked to point the 
way to improvement in five personnel problem 
areas. 


The implicit objectives had been to create an ade- 
quate data base and influential outside counsel as a 
defense for the Department against impulsive but 
powerful moves from outside the Department. 

What Effects Were Actually Experienced ? The Herter 
Committee realized that the functions being envi- 
sioned for the New Diplomacy could not, in fact, be 
brought into realization without strengthening the 
executive power of the Department, installing a 
sustaining manager ranking third in the Depart- 
ment, and creating a programming system such as 
CCPS. None of these antecedents to a system-wide 
personnel system adequate to support the New Di- 
plomacy could be fully achieved. The effects an- 
ticipated from these instances of non-change were 
approximately projected but perhaps not quite as 
negatively as anticipated. 

The personnel systems of State, AID, and USIA 
were improved, somewhat in concert, as a result of 
implementing changes within the authority of their 
executives. Manpower planning was advanced; re- 
cruiting, examining, and appointments were 
changed to bring in more and better qualified jun- 
ior officers; development and utilization of person- 
nel were systematically improved; performance 
evaluation, promotions, and selections-out were 
made effective. The foregoing beneficial effects, 
however, were incremental and incomplete. State’s 
management was better with them than it would 
have been without them. 

The grand effort, which failed in the short run, 
has caused delayed and indirect effects which were 
not anticipated. Subsequent reform efforts and 
change-bent managers have drawn upon Herter in- 
formation and thinking for many beneficial 
changes. 

Effects achieved in relation to the implicit objec- 
tives were totally advantageous. The systematically 
assembled data, sound recommendations, and 
complete reporting provided an effective hedge 
against peremptory calls for change based on bias, 
anecdotal data, or other extraneous factors. 

What Factors Were Responsible for Actual Effects ? Fail- 
ures to obtain the changes sought in legislation — 
the most significant changes sought — have been 
due first to the Secretary’s dubious dedication to 
management improvement and his failure to give 
unqualified support when resistance arose on the 
Hill. Senator Fulbright’s unfavorable attitude 
toward the Herter Committee would have been an 
obstacle in any case, but strong early advocacy by 
the Secretary and the White House might well have 
achieved passage of legislation similar to the Hays 
Bill. 

The factors which produced incremental, 
delayed, and indirect effects, which were to prove 
beneficial to the foreign affairs agencies, were due 
largely to the quality of thinking and professional 
workmanship which characterized the Committee 
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and staff and the dedication of State’s administra- 
tive staff striving to bring about applications with- 
out much attention from the top. 

LESSONS FROM THE HERTER 
EXPERIENCE 

No unqualified lessons can be drawn from 
Herter. The situation was immensely complex with 
frequent turnover of officials in key roles and a wel- 
ter of competing events of high priority stretching 
over such a long period of time that no clear gener- 
alizations can be warranted. 

What can be done is to record some questions 
and observations that might be worth considering 
when a similar study is again being planned. 

1. If approval is required from any principal 
in the decision-making system, at what stage 
should that principal become a participant or be 
informed? 

— The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee expressed negative attitudes to- 
ward the Herter Committee, based on its pri- 
vate funding and absence of a Congressional 
member. 10 He contrasted the implementation 
success of the Plowden Committee Report of 
1964 with the implementation failures of 
Herter. 

— When and how should employee organizations 
and veterans groups be informed or involved? 
In the Herter case, these groups caused legisla- 
tive delays and revisions out of proportion to 
their ordinary influence. 

— The Secretary’s opposition to the proposed 
third-level position in State was apparently not 
known until the Report had been delivered. 
How could that kind of awkwardness be 
avoided? 

2. Plan, if possible, to make delivery of recom- 
mendations at an opportune time. 

— How long can high interest on the part of the 
creating authority be expected to continue? 

— What competing events must be taken into ac- 
count? 

— What are the trade-offs between more time to 
make a complete investigation, on the one 
hand, and a shorter time allowance in order to 
avoid loss of priority, on the other? 

— What changes in incumbents of key offices can 
be anticipated, and how will they affect ap- 
proval and implementation of changes? (Such 
changes were disastrous in the Herter Case.) 

— What kinds of changes can be done best at the 

10 Senate Joint Resolution 173 — Introduction ofjoint Resolu- 
tion Relating to Conducting Foreign Relations in the 1970’s, see 
Congressional Record, 90th Congress, 2nd Session. May 22, 1968, 
pages 14499IF. 


beginning of a Presidential administration? 
What kinds near the end? 

3. Distinguished public committees can serve an 
agency head advantageously under some condi- 
tions, not others. 

— When there is need for objective evaluation of 
agency programs, such a committee can lend 
credibility. 

— When the agency head has the authority and 
willingness to implement their recommenda- 
tions, such a committee can be used with suc- 
cess. 

— The opinions of distinguished public commit- 
tees carry little weight with groups or individu- 
als who have vested interests at stake if those 
interests seem threatened by proposed 
changes. When important legislation will be 
required by the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, as in the Herter case, effective tactics 
must be developed to obviate unfriendly 
reception on the Hill. 

4. Employee organizations and informal com- 
munications are significant phenomena in the be- 
havior of organizations. Certainly AFSA has been 
and is a significant organization in the State Depart- 
ment. 

— Why has none of the long series of committees, 
not even Herter, made specific study of AFSA, 
or other unions in State, in order to advise on 
labor-management relations policy? Good 
counsel would have been helpful. 

5. The Foreign Service corps is unique, and a 
“Foreign Service Culture” has accrued, which is 
cited both as a source of pride and security for its 
members but also as a wall of resistance to improve- 
ment of the Department. 

— There is much talk about the Foreign Service 
Culture but not much recorded understanding 
of it. Might it not be amenable to scientific 
study? Is sociology up to such a study? Should 
psychology and anthropology also be drawn 
upon? 11 

6. The demands upon State for policy leadership 
and for foreign affairs program coordination seem 
destined to exceed State’s sheer authority for carry- 
ing out these functions. If so, what auxiliary strate- 
gies can State utilize to supplement its direct use of 
authority? 

— The Department of Defense, to improve coor- 
dination and collaboration among component 
organizations, has long made effective use of 
inter-service training of military and civilian 

1 'William J. Crockett’s ACORD program, the subject of an- 
other case in this series, did engage social scientists to study 
organizational effectiveness in the State Department; because of 
its focus, however, it found in State the kinds of attitudes and 
behavior which are common in other large organizations rather 
than analyzing the Foreign Service Culture in order to under- 
stand its differentiating characteristics. 
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managers and professionals at the War College 
and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

— Careful thought might be given to greatly ex- 
panding the capacity and curriculum of the 
FSI, as a major source of interagency training 
of managers and professionals from all foreign 
affairs-related agencies. The curriculum would 


stress goals, policies, programs, program rela- 
tionships, interagency program administra- 
tion, and other administrative strategies. 

The FSI now conducts some interagency training 
on a reimbursable basis. The hypothesis is that a 
great deal more is feasible and would be effective 
toward the goals of policy and program coordina- 
tion. 
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Organization Development in 
the State Department: A 
Case Study of the ACORD 
Program 

by Michael H. Harmon 


INTRODUCTION 

A central paradox in recent decades for the State 
Department’s career Foreign Service has been, on 
the one hand, its declared desire to assume greater 
responsibility and control over U.S. foreign affairs 
activities abroad and its apparent distaste, on the 
other hand, for the managerial activities required to 
exercise that expanded responsibility. Indeed, a key 
impediment to the successful implementation of 
management innovations and reforms at State has 
been that the potential users of such innovations 
have not regarded their roles as managerial ones to 
any significant extent. The belief has long been 
held by the Foreign Service that the substance of 
diplomacy and foreign affairs leadership is separate 
and distinct from the management of overseas pro- 
grams and that its proper role is the exercise of the 
former. This view is abetted by the higher status 
(and, until recently, better possibilities for promo- 
tion) accorded to political officers than to adminis- 
trative officers, as well as by the relatively scant 
attention paid by recent Secretaries and Under 
Secretaries of State to problems of management 
and organization within the Department. 

It is against this backdrop that the Action for 
Organization Development (ACORD) Program, as 
well as other initiatives for management reform 
during the 1960’s and ’70’s, should be assessed. 
The ACORD program was perhaps the most con- 
troversial and least understood management effort 
undertaken by William J. Crockett during his ten- 
ure as the State Department’s Assistant Secretary 
(and later Deputy Under Secretary) for Administra- 
tion from 1961 through early 1967. The following 
pages are an attempt to trace the history, to de- 
scribe the context, and to assess the effects, suc- 
cesses, and failures of ACORD. It is especially im- 


portant to bear in mind that a consideration of the 
relevance of organization development (or OD) in 
a generic sense to the improvement of the manage- 
ment of the State Department must, for analytical 
purposes, be separated from an assessment of the 
specific characteristics of the ACORD program. 
ACORD was the first major OD effort ever under- 
taken in the federal government. It was beset by 
numerous sources of resistance within the Depart- 
ment, which, coupled with the program’s concep- 
tual deficiencies and the tactical mistakes made in 
the implementation of the ACORD program, led to 
its effective termination less than three years after 
it had begun. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ACORD 

The key figure in the establishment of the 
ACORD program was William J. Crockett, who as- 
sumed the role of the Department’s chief adminis- 
trative officer beginning almost immediately after 
the inauguration of President Kennedy in January, 
1961. Crockett had joined the State Department in 
1951 and a few years later attained FSO status via 
lateral entry as a “Wristonee”. Throughout his ca- 
reer with State (in which he held exclusively ad- 
ministrative positions) Crockett moved rapidly up- 
ward and developed a reputation as both an 
innovative and aggressive administrator. At the 
same time, he was sufficiently politically astute to 
garner the support and confidence of Congressman 
John Rooney (who controlled the State Depart- 
ment’s appropriations in the House of Representa- 
tives). Nor was he hindered by his friendship with 
then Vice President Lyndon Johnson, whom he ac- 
companied on several trips abroad. Crockett was 
viewed by Foreign Service Officers as somewhat of 
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a pariah due to the means by which he entered the 
State Department, to his philosophy and style of 
management, and to his political ties on Capitol 

Hill. 

In considerable part, Crockett saw his attempts at 
administrative reform in State as consistent with 
President Kennedy’s wishes to make the Depart- 
ment more responsive to Presidential foreign 
policy directives and to compel the State Depart- 
ment to assume a more active leadership role 
among the U.S. foreign affairs agencies overseas. 
For Crockett, this expanded leadership role was 
one which required on the part of the Foreign Ser- 
vice far greater consciousness of and sophistication 
about the essentially managerial nature of that role. 

Of the many management initiatives undertaken 
during Crockett’s tenure as Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration, two have special bearing 
on the decision to begin the State Department’s 
organization development effort. The first (begun 
in 1964) was the Comprehensive Country Program- 
ming System (CCPS), which sought to implement 
sophisticated planning, budgetary, and information 
processing techniques in U.S. missions overseas for 
the purpose of creating a more rational and better 
coordinated array of programs and policies at the 
country level. CCPS, which was a variation of the 
program, planning, and budgeting system (PPBS) 
implemented with some success in the Defense De- 
partment, was seen by Crockett’s management staff 
as consistent with the spirit of Kennedy’s wish that 
the State Department assume overall responsibility 
for the activities of the various U.S. foreign affairs 
agencies. 

CCPS encountered considerable resistance from 
the missions which were supposed to use it, 
primarily on the grounds that the excessive quan- 
tification of information required to make CCPS 
work smacked of management “gimcrackery” and 
was irrelevant to the conduct of the subtle art of 
diplomacy. The PPB concept faced a similarly diffi- 
cult reception in domestic agencies (where it was 
later implemented at the directive of President 
Johnson), as well as harsh criticism from many aca- 
demics in public administration who regarded its 
assumption about comprehensive rationality as 
basically incompatible with the incremental nature 
by which political and administrative decisions in 
public organizations are actually made. 

Whatever the real or imagined strengths and 
weaknesses of CCPS, both Crockett and his princi- 
pal deputy, Richard Barrett, Director of the Office 
of Management Planning, concluded, with some 
justification, that the problems in the implementa- 
tion of CCPS were essentially human problems 
rather than technological ones. A management 
change effort of the magnitude of CCPS, they dis- 
covered, could not be implemented by fiat and, in 


order to be truly effective, required agreement 
about its necessity or utility by those who were to 
use it. 

The second Crockett initiative to presage the 
ACORD program was the reorganization of the Ad- 
ministrative (or “O”) area in the summer of 1965. 
Crockett was, on one hand, dismayed by the lack of 
responsiveness of program managers in the “O” 
area to his requests, yet convinced that, if they had 
greater autonomy, they could perform their jobs 
more effectively. In an attempt to increase both the 
autonomy and the responsiveness of the program 
managers, Crockett unilaterally abolished six layers 
of line authority which had separated him from the 
operating programs. The reorganization was im- 
plemented in the form of a program called Manage- 
ment by Objectives and Programs (MOP). Al- 
though this action was met with some amazement 
and consternation by his immediate staff and suspi- 
cion by many, if not most, of the program manag- 
ers, Crockett’s stated intention was to “liberate” 
the managers from the bonds of hierarchy which 
had previously shackled them. 

Agreement was less than unanimous among 
those affected, however, regarding the altruism of 
Crockett’s motives; indeed, the move was seen by 
many as designed to increase his scope of influence 
and power. (The reorganization of the “O” area 
did, in fact, increase his immediate span of control 
to more than 50 people.) Interposed between the 
program managers and Crockett was a group of 
“cone coordinators” (a concept borrowed from 
Rensis Likert of the University of Michigan) which 
collectively was to act as Crockett’s “executive 
group” for the purpose of giving advice and jointly 
making policy decisions for the “O” area. The crea- 
tion of the cone coordinator positions implied a 
shift in role from that of linear authority to that of 
coordinator or facilitator, a conception neither 
widely believed nor understood by those affected. 

Quite independent of the Department’s manage- 
ment problems with which the various Crockett 
programs attempted to cope, was a growing aware- 
ness among several of Crockett’s management staff 
of changes occurring in the general societal fabric, 
as well as of the growing body of literature in the 
field of management theory and psychology. The 
early and mid-60’s were a time of intellectual fer- 
ment in academic management circles, which pro- 
duced a body of theory and research that strongly 
reinforced the intuition and experience of Crockett, 
Barrett, and others in the State Department’s “O" 
area. Specifically, the thrust of this literature 
confirmed their suspicions that traditional au- 
thoritative management practices were outdated 
and ineffective in organizations characterized by 
great complexity and in a society undergoing basic 
value changes. The management staffs general 



concern with the issue of “organizational health”, 
as opposed to the somewhat narrower concepts of 
efficiency and effectiveness, led them to search for 
ways in which complex organizations could better 
reflect changing social norms and be more flexible 
and responsive to changes being demanded of 
them by their client groups and the environment. 

During the summer of 1965, Barrett forwarded 
to Crockett a copy of Douglas McGregor's The Hu- 
man Side of Enterprise, perhaps the most influential 
book on the subject of management written since 
World War II. 1 McGregor’s thesis was that the as- 
sumptions which managers make about their subor- 
dinates are reflected in their behavior toward them 
and that subordinates respond by evidencing be- 
havior which is usually consistent with the mana- 
ger’s original expectations. In a very real sense, the 
manager’s expectations become self-fulfilling 
prophecies. For example, managers who act in ways 
reflecting assumptions that people are lazy, stupid, 
and irresponsible (“Theory X”) will be rewarded 
with the kind of behavior by subordinates that they 
expect. More optimistic assumptions about subor- 
dinates, e.g., people are basically responsible, have 
potential for creativity, and are desirous of hard 
work, will, according to McGregor, be likewise self- 
fulfilling. This latter view, which McGregor called 
“Theory Y”, is one which provided much of the 
basis for the organization development movement. 

Perhaps more important, however, is that The Hu- 
man Side of Enterprise offers a philosophy of manage- 
ment rather than a scientifically verified set of man- 
agement techniques to promote organizational 
efficiency. As it has had for many other practicing 
administrators, McGregor’s work had a profound 
personal influence on Crockett, in part because it 
helped to crystalize for him a number of trou- 
blesome issues with which he had been attempting 
to deal since taking over the top administrative post 
in the State Department. McGregor’s book both 
reinforced Crockett’s emerging belief that prob- 
lems of management reform were mainly human 
rather than technological and gave him the means 
by which he could reflect upon his own assumptions 
about style of management. Much of what he saw he 
did not like. While he viewed his own intent in 
proposing his many management initiatives as be- 
ing motivated by Theory Y assumptions, he came to 
believe that his own style of management was much 
closer to Theory X. Thus began Crockett’s interest 
in behavioral science (and, later, organization de- 
velopment). 

A specific chain of events began in 1964 which 
led to the formal creation of the ACORD program. 
Barrett, with the assistance of Charles Whitlock (a 

‘Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960). 


social psychologist from Harvard University and 
later Dean of Harvard College), held a five-day, 
off-site workshop for current and potential Deputy 
Chiefs of Mission (DCMs) to familiarize them with 
problems and issues bearing on the performance of 
management tasks in U. S. Embassies. Roughly half 
of the workshop was devoted to lectures and discus- 
sions by prestigious State Department officials, 
while the other half was composed of structured 
role-playing exercises derived from the literature of 
social psychology. Although the lectures and dis- 
cussions were far better received than the role-play- 
ing sessions, Barrett suspected that the latter were 
probably more valuable to the DCMs than the for- 
mal lectures, in large part because of the personal 
discomfort they created for the participants. 

A decision was made to conduct a second work- 
shop for a similar group of participants in which the 
focus was exclusively upon personal learning using 
the laboratory approach. Whitlock, who was not a 
laboratory trainer, suggested that Barrett meet Le- 
land Bradford, President of the National Training 
Laboratories (NTL). NTL was the organization 
which had first developed the laboratory training 
approach and later moved into the OD area. Brad- 
ford agreed to conduct the second workshop along 
with Whitlock and Don Alfred Orton, who had been 
involved in the first workshop. Bradford played the 
key role as the trainer of this workshop, with Whit- 
lock and Orton remaining mainly in the back- 
ground. 

Both Barrett (who attended both workshops) and 
the participating DCMs were enthusiastic about 
their experiences in the workshops. This led Whit- 
lock to suggest that, if the laboratory approach were 
to be used in the future, the best consultants and 
trainers in the field were nearly all part of the NTL 
network of OD consultants in which Bradford was 
a key figure. Bradford responded favorably to the 
prospect of an NTL involvement with the State De- 
partment and suggested that Chris Argyris, a lead- 
ing OD theorist, be invited to lead some of the 
subsequent groups in conjunction with Bradford. 

During this period (early 1965), Crockett became 
an active supporter of the workshops by virtue of 
his exposure to McGregor and his association with 
Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, Chairman of the Board, Har- 
wood Manufacturing Corporation. Marrow, along 
with two other behavioral science-oriented busi- 
ness executives, Edward Fogle and Fred Holloway, 
had been acting as an adviser to Crockett during the 
previous two years on management matters in the 
State Department. Marrow, who had been a student 
and admirer of the late Kurt Lewin, acted as host for 
subsequent meetings with Barrett’s staff, the staff 
and network consultants of the National Training 
Laboratories, and a small group of researchers in 
the field of organizational behavior from the Insti 



tute for Social Research at the University of Michi- 
gan. From these meetings eventually came a con- 
tractual agreement with NTL to provide consultant 
services in OD for the State Department. 

During the period of these negotiations, the Fall 
of 1965 and the Winter of 1966, Argyris and Brad- 
ford conducted two week-long sensitivity training 
sessions at Airlie House, Virginia for career Ambas- 
sadors and other senior level Foreign Service Offic- 
ers. With a few exceptions, the participants were 
enthusiastic about the two laboratories and a few of 
them expressed interest in using NTL consultants 
for team development work in their organizational 
units. It was from these labs that the material for 
Argyris’ 1967 report, “Some Causes of Organiza- 
tional Ineffectiveness in the State Department”, 
was drawn (an episode which will be discussed 
later).* 

Although the ACORD program had not yet been 
formalized, the use of T-groups for high-level De- 
partment officials was consistent with the “seeding” 
theory which later underlay ACORD. The belief 
was strongly held among the NTL consultants that 
the success of any OD effort depended on its ac- 
ceptance and support at the highest levels of the 
organization. By beginning the program with T- 
groups consisting of high-level officials in the De- 
partment, the NTL people, as well as State Depart- 
ment employees who comprised the internal 
ACORD staff, felt that the broadest possible expo- 
sure to the values and techniques associated with 
OD could be achieved most quickly and effectively. 
This strategy coincided with the fact that Crockett 
and his staff found it administratively more conven- 
ient to lure participants on an individual basis 
(especially potential DCMs for whose appointments 
Crockett had substantial influence) than to attract 
entire organizational groups for the purpose of 
team development. The ACORD staff also found 
that the subsequent team development workshops 
conducted by the NTL consultants were most suc- 
cessful when the key members of the organizational 
units previously had attended a T-group and were 
thus familiar with the methods of laboratory train- 
ing. 

In early 1966, Marrow and Bradford persuaded 
Crockett to attend an NTL laboratory for high-level 
executives (most of whom came from industry 
rather than government). The “President’s Lab” 
was a profound experience for Crockett in that it 
confirmed, in very personal terms, what had 
theretofore been primarily an intellectual commit- 
ment to McGregor’s Theory Y approach to man- 

•Chris Argyris, “Some Causes of Organizational Ineffective- 
ness in the State Department", Center for International Systems 
Research, U.S. Department of State, Occasional Paper, Number 
2, January, 1969. 


agement. The lab helped to cement Crockett’s 
commitment to the establishment of a formal pro- 
gram of organization development in the State De- 
partment. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING OF 
ACORD 

Although Crockett was highly instrumental in the 
establishment of ACORD, as well as its key sup- 
porter and protector, the management of the pro- 
gram fell initially to Richard Barrett. Formerly a 
protege of Ralph Dungan at the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, Barrett had been a prime mover in the creation 
of many of the management programs by the “O” 
area staff, including the Comprehensive Country 
Programming System. Like Crockett (perhaps even 
more so), he developed a reputation as an aggres- 
sive “mover and shaker” in the Department’s man- 
agement area. In the process, he had created more 
than his share of enemies, especially among senior 

Foreign Service Officers, who were less than en- 
thusiastic about embracing the new management 
role and programs being foisted upon them by the 
“O” area. Barrett, who was later succeeded by John 
Harr as director of ACORD, was the program’s key 
internal manager and provided the main initial link 
with the NTL staff in the day-to-day operation of 
ACORD. 

While Leland Bradford was the key figure outside 
the State Department in the development of the 
NTL contract, the contract manager was Dr. 
Charles Seashore, then an executive at NTL. In part 
because of the high status of the State Department, 
Bradford and Seashore were able to attract a group 
of the most experienced and prestigious OD con- 
sultants in the country. While eventually more than 
20 NTL consultants were used in the ACORD pro- 
gram, the initial group included Argyris; Charles K. 
Ferguson, George Lehner, and Robert Tannen- 
baum of UCLA; Warren Bennis of MIT; Sheldon A. 
Davis of TRW Space Technology Laboratories; 
Jack Gibb of Western Behavioral Sciences Institute; 
John C. Glidewell of Washington University; and 
Joseph Handlon and Herbert Shepard of Case In- 
stitute. A number of the ACORD consultants previ- 
ously had worked together in a major OD effort at 
TRW where Sheldon Davis was Vice President for 
Human Relations. 

The composition of this group was arrived at 
after a series of sometimes acrimonious discussions 
among a group of behavioral scientists who com- 
prised the steering group of Crockett’s “Manage- 
ment Advisory Council”. The non-State Depart- 
ment members of the group included Marrow, 
Argyris, Bradford, Holloway, John R. Everett (of 
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the New School for Social Research in New York 
City), and Dr. Rensis Likert and Floyd Mann of the 
University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Re- 
search. Because of their relatively recent exposure 
to the behavioral science management literature, 
the State Department management staff had en- 
tered these meetings assuming that all manage- 
ment academicians who had been heavily in- 
fluenced by Lewin and McGregor would embrace a 
consistent and unified approach to the application 
of behavioral science knowledge to organizational 
problems. They were thus unprepared for disputes 
regarding research and intervention strategies 
which arose in the steering group both between the 
Michigan group and the NTL organization devel- 
opment people, as well as within the NTL group 
itself. 

As a result of the inability to resolve the differ- 
ences between the NTL and Michigan groups, two 
separate contracts ultimately were drawn up; NTL 
would have prime responsibility for sensitivity 
training, team development workshops, and the 
training of an “in-house” group of OD practition- 
ers, while the Michigan Institute for Social Re- 
search would undertake. a comprehensive analysis 
of the effectiveness of the reorganization of the “O” 
area (the MOP program). While the two groups 
occasionally cooperated during the subsequent 16 
to 18 months, it was mainly for the purpose of mak- 
ing sure that one group did not intrude into the 
other’s domain. Although, on occasion, the two 
groups actually collaborated with one another, 
subsequent reports by the ISR staff show that they 
regarded some of the team development activities 
later undertaken in the “O” area as hampering 
their own research effort. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTERNAL 
ACORD OD STAFF 

As in most large-scale OD efforts, some effort was 
made to train a small group of internal consultants 
within the ACORD staff to collaborate (or “co- 
train”) with the NTL consultants, especially in the 
later team development workshops. The decision 
to create an internal OD capability was based on the 
theory that the role of the outside consultant is 
ultimately to develop in the client organization its 
own capacity for adaptiveness and development 
without outside help, thus promoting the view 
within the organization that OD is an intrinsic man- 
agement mode and philosophy rather than a pro- 
gram temporarily imposed on it from the outside. 
Also, as a practical matter, a trained internal staff of 
OD practitioners, because it is closer to the day-to- 
day activities of the organization, can provide in- 


sights into the climate of the organization and can 
sense targets of possible change efforts more 
readily than can an outside consultant whose rela- 
tionship with the organization is usually temporary 
and intermittent. In-house OD practitioners also 
cost less than external consultants, whose daily fees 
range anywhere from $ 1 50 to as high as $ 1 000 per 
day. While members of the ACORD staff stressed 
that the total ACORD budget was a mere pittance 
in comparison to the funds poured into such pro- 
grams as PPBS in various federal agencies (includ- 
ing State), the substantial daily fees paid to the 
ACORD consultants were not viewed enthusiasti- 
cally by influential Congressmen who later re- 
viewed the ACORD program. 

Apart from Barrett and Harr, who acted as con- 
sultants in some of the workshops as well as 
managed ACORD, a small number of State em- 
ployees became involved in the program. NTL had 
earlier suggested that, in addition to Crockett at- 
tending the NTL Presidents’ Lab, the members of 
the ACORD staff should attend short-term OD 
training programs and T-groups then offered by 
NTL. In addition to Barrett and Harr, three of the 
internal ACORD consultants who attended NTL 
labs deserve mention in that each was assigned to 
work as the primary internal resource person in a 
geographical bureau in State: James Carney 
(Africa), Susan Farrington (Latin America), and 
Leonard Pouliot (Europe). Each eventually teamed 
with NTL consultants in conducting team develop- 
ment workshops, although Africa was the only re- 
gional bureau in which a sustained OD effort was 
ever implemented. All three internal consultants, in 
addition, worked with various units in the “O” area. 


THE FORMAL OBJECTIVES OF THE 
ACORD PROGRAM 

The stated objectives of the ACORD program 
were not unlike those of most other OD efforts. An 
early ACORD memorandum listed six specific goals 
the staff was hopeful of achieving: increasing the 
effectiveness of Departmental decision-making 
through executive team building, promoting col- 
laboration and the creative use of conflict to bring 
about openness in communication, facilitating bet- 
ter problem solving by decentralizing the organiza- 
tion and delegating responsibility, developing the 
management skills of individual administrators in 
the Department, creating an organizational climate 
conducive to interpersonal trust and risk-taking, 
and developing skills of people within the Depart- 
ment for achieving those goals, thereby lessening 
the reliance upon outside resources. At a more im- 
plicit level, the ACORD staff saw organization de- 



velopment as the means by which a major reorien- 
tation of values in the State Department might be 
achieved, a change which they saw as necessary for 
the successful implementation and utilization of 
prior management programs initiated by Crockett 
and his staff. Organization development also ap- 
peared to the ACORD staff to be the vehicle 
through which a greater awareness could be gener- 
ated among Foreign Service Officers of the impor- 
tance of viewing the jobs in management terms. 

MAJOR 00 INTERVENTIONS 
EMPLOYED IN ACORD 

The initial approach or intervention employed in 
pursuit of the above objectives was sensitivity train- 
ing laboratories (or T-groups). Even before 
ACORD was formally established, several success- 
ful groups had been conducted by Bradford, Argy- 
ris, and Ferguson; they were attended by Ambassa- 
dors and other senior FSO’s. By the end of 1966, 
the first full year of ACORD, more than 200 high- 
level State Department employees had attended 
five-day off-site labs. Because most of these groups 
were comprised of persons who did not work with 
one anotfier in a common organizational unit or 
work team (thus the term “stranger lab”), primary 
emphasis was placed on the development of greater 
interpersonal sensitivity and self-awareness as they 
pertained generally to the role of the Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer, rather than on the specific application 
of such learning to the performance of concrete 
organizational tasks. Consultants and ACORD staff 
members alike report that about 80 to 90 percent 
of all reactions were favorable to the workshops, 
with the remainder about evenly split between 
those who were either neutral or regarded the ex- 
perience as harmful or unproductive. 

The most publicized of the sensitivity sessions 
were the three so-called “Ambassadors’ labs” con- 
ducted by Argyris (present at all three), Bradford 
(the first and second), and Ferguson (the third). 
These three labs became the best known because of 
the high status of the participants (although only 
about two-thirds of those attending were actually 
Ambassadors) and because these labs provided 
most of the data for a controversial report later 
written by Argyris. As a matter of general practice, 
Argyris regularly tape recorded labs he conducted, 
often playing back portions of them to the partici- 
pants in order to emphasize various points he 
wanted to make to them, as well as occasionally 
using the tapes for research purposes. When asked 
by some of the participants in an Ambassadors’ lab 
what he intended to do with the tapes, Argyris re- 
plied that he planned to erase them. At the sugges- 


tion and encouragement of the group (and con- 
sented to by subsequent groups he conducted), 
Argyris prepared a draft of a report summarizing 
his findings. On two separate occasions, 125 copies 
were made and distributed by Crockett to the par- 
ticipants of the three labs from which the data had 
been collected. (Somewhat tongue-in-cheek, Argy- 
ris labeled his report “top secret”, an act which 
later raised the eyebrows of a few people who heard 
about but were not privy to it.) The participants 
were asked to read the report for the purpose of 
recommending portions to be deleted or amended. 
At follow-up “alumni” meetings held in Washing- 
ton for the lab participants, suggestions were again 
requested concerning possible revisions or dele- 
tions of the report. According to Argyris, at no time 
was the “privacy” issue raised by the participants as 
a reason for either withholding publication of the 
report or substantially altering its substantive con- 
tent. 

Briefly, the Argyris report was an attempt to cap- 
ture and describe the norms and values of the social 
system of the Foreign Service and to describe their 
implications for interpersonal and managerial be- 
havior in the State Department. Considerable space 
in the report was devoted to the ways in which 
“substantive” officers (usually career FSOs) and 
“administrative” officers (either lateral entries into 
the Foreign Service or Civil Service employees) 
perceived one another and the effect those percep- 
tions had on the effective functioning of the Depart- 
ment. In the report, Argyris (and Crockett, who 
supplied a foreword to it) stressed that the findings 
and recommendations should not be construed as 
a commentary on the competence or integrity of 
individual members of the Foreign Service. The 
report was, however, highly critical of the Foreign 
Service as a social system. Argyris concluded by 
recommending, in somewhat general terms, some 
steps which should be undertaken in order to trans- 
form the norms of that social system in order to 
bring about more effective interpersonal relations 
in State. 

While some who read the Argyris report took 
exception to both his analysis and recommenda- 
tions, the greatest controversy surrounding the re- 
port concerned the decision to publish it. In a per- 
sonal interview, Crockett said that the decision to 
publish the report was his (Crockett’s) and that the 
decision was made on both pragmatic and philo- 
sophical grounds. The pragmatic reasons were that 
word had spread through the State Department of 
the existence of the report, fostering speculation 
that, if either the press or key Congressmen heard 
about it, they would either demand to see it or be 
critical of the Department for keeping it secret. 
Moreover, since several copies were already in the 
hands of the lab participants, the chances of one or 
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more copies being inadvertently leaked was a 
strong possibility, in which case the controversy 
about the report would be greater than ever. 

In addition, Crockett stated that the publication 
of the report was a necessary and logical step in his 
effort to bring about more open communication 
within the Department. He stated that research, as 
a matter of general practice, ought to be published 
and that the Argyris report was a valuable docu- 
ment from which the Department as a whole might 
gain useful insights. 

The question has been raised subsequently as to 
whether the publication of the report represented 
a violation of the privacy of those who participated 
in the labs. This proved to be an important issue 
both to the Foreign Service as well as to the OD 
community, which has long been sensitive to the 
charge that laboratory training (regardless of 
whether data from laboratory groups is gathered 
and published) constitutes an invasion of privacy. 
Crockett pointed out that all the data published in 
the report was anonymous and thus was not a viola- 
tion of the contract between consultant and client. 
He stated that interpersonal relationship data be- 
longs to the group from whence it originates, but 
that systemic data (which he regarded the Argyris 
report as presenting) rightfully belongs to the 
larger system and is necessary for its long-term 
learning and development. 

While Crockett emphasized that the decision to 
publish was his and that he had appropriate author- 
ity to make it by virtue of his position as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, it should be 
noted that the decision, in a de facto sense, actually 
was made with the consent of the laboratory partici- 
pants. Argyris has stated that he did not particularly 
care whether it was published or not, but discussed 
with the participants the possibility of its publica- 
tion. Whether the participants gave the go ahead 
because they shared Crockett’s philosophical view 
or because they feared that the report would be 
leaked if it were not published is not entirely clear. 
At any rate, Crockett knew when he made the deci- 
sion that the Ambassadors approved the idea to 
publish the report. The eventual impact of its publi- 
cation on the fate of ACORD will be assessed later. 


TEAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE ACORD 
PROGRAM 

As noted earlier, the purpose behind the use of 
T-groups as the initial OD intervention in ACORD 
was to expose a wide spectrum of State Department 
FSO’s to the values and methods of OD to generate 
interest and support for team development activi- 
ties in various sectors of the agency. In some cases, 


this “seeding” theory worked, as evidenced by 
subsequent requests by several senior level T- 
group alumni for assistance from the ACORD staff 
and consultants in conducting team development 
workshops. 

While systematic team development efforts were 
begun (and sustained for a time) in the European 
and Latin America Bureaus, the most successful 
effort in any of the regions was in the Africa Bureau 
for which Joseph Palmer had been recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. In his previous posi- 
tion as Director General of the Foreign Service, 
Palmer participated in the first Ambassadors’ lab 
led by Bradford and Argyris and emerged from it 
committed to the idea that laboratory training pro- 
vided a helpful means for improving the manage- 
ment of the State Department. That ACORD in- 
volvement in the Africa Bureau was greater than in 
the other regions was attributable to the support 
given it by Palmer, as well as to the composition of 
the ACORD consultant team. At least some of the 
NTL consultants assigned to the Africa Bureau 
were able to devote a substantial amount of time to 
the effort there, unlike many of those working with 
other bureaus whose time was limited by full-time 
academic commitments. Additionally, the internal 
consultant assigned to Africa was James Carney, the 
only ACORD staff member who was a bona fide For- 
eign Service officer. Carney’s status as an FSO ap- 
pears to have been a useful asset, given the credibil- 
ity problems facing the GS and FSR-dominated 
ACORD staff. All of these factors permitted the OD 
effort in the Africa Bureau to continue for some 
months after the departure of Crockett from State 
in January, 1967. 

The OD effort in the Latin America Bureau 
(ARA) was not as coherent, and did not last as long, 
as that in Africa. While preliminary exploration was 
made by the ACORD staff of the possibilities for 
team development, subsequent workshops were in- 
frequent and sporadic. The reasons appear to be 
that support at the Assistant Secretary level in ARA 
was not as strong as Palmer’s in Africa and that the 
experience, continuity, and feelings of security of 
the internal ACORD staff working there were mini- 
mal. 

Because of its unique relationship with AID and 
other foreign affairs agencies, ARA provided in 
some respects, however, the most exciting OD pos- 
sibilities of any of the regional bureaus. The Latin 
America Bureau also provided the data base for the 
most systematic research projects carried out under 
the auspices of ACORD. Relative to the other re- 
gional bureaus, ARA was organizationally better 
integrated with its corresponding bureau in AID, a 
fact which facilitated an easier implementation of 
the “country team” concept which had been an ear- 
lier brain-child of Crockett. Further, top officials in 
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ARA had been among those most receptive to the 
CCPS (later revised and retitled Foreign Affairs 
Programming System — FAPS) for which, in part, 
ACORD had been created to assist in implement- 
ing. 

Richard Walton of Harvard, a consultant in the 
NTL group, accompanied Robert Bohnam of the 
FAPS staff on several trips to Latin America, with 
the intention of using organization development 
methods to facilitate better inter-agency coopera- 
tion at the country level. Walton’s major effort was 
an analysis of inter-agency relationships in Brazil. 
He recommended that activities be undertaken in 
Brazil similar to those then being conducted by 
other ACORD staff and consultants, but with a 
greater emphasis on integrating team development 
aspects with a formalized planning system repre- 
sented by FAPS and its successor program in Latin 
America, the Country Analysis and Strategy Paper 
(CASP). 

Numerous team-building efforts also were con- 
ducted during the period ofjanuary, 1966, to Janu- 
ary, 1967, in Crockett’s “O” area, although they 
reflected less of a systematic program of organiza- 
tion development than a series of ad hoc workshops 
initiated and conducted when targets of oppor- 
tunity arose. Several of the outside consultants re- 
marked in internal ACORD memoranda on the lack 
of any overall strategy or plan to guide the OD 
activities in the “O” area and on the failure to de- 
velop a more permanent and integrated team of 
ACORD staff and consultants necessary for a long- 
term effort. 

Three additional specific activities which in- 
volved ACORD staff and consultants deserve men- 
tion. First, through Barrett, a series of sensitivity 
labs became a regular feature in the Foreign Service 
Institute’s Senior Seminar programs under the 
supervision of Lewis Jones, a graduate of one of the 
early labs conducted by Argyris. Jones saw the labs 
as a means for creating an open learning environ- 
ment in the year-long seminars attended by senior 
FSO’s prior to their assignment to more responsi- 
ble positions in missions overseas. 

Second, Fisher Howe, a member of W. W. Ros- 
tow’s Policy Planning Staff, and also a T-group 
alumnus, utilized Walton and Carney in his efforts 
to coordinate the preparation of National Policy 
Papers (NPP's). NPP’s were a series of policy plan- 
ning documents developed for use by individual 
country missions in coordinating various foreign 
affairs programs. Their preparation entailed col- 
laborative efforts by members of Rostow’s staff and 
representatives of the various country teams for 
which Howe found the facilitative role performed 
by the ACORD consultants to be helpful. 

A third specific activity performed by Seashore, 
the NTL co-director of the ACORD program, and 


Carney and Pouliot of the ACORD staff, was to 
orient incoming junior FSO’s to the ACORD pro- 
gram and to conduct problem-identification work- 
shops for a group of disenchanted younger FSO’s. 
The lack of challenge and opportunities afforded to 
junior Foreign Service Officers had long been re- 
garded as one of the spillovers of the rigid status 
system which operated in the Foreign Service. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Ambassador Outerbridge 
Horsey, these sessions were intended to surface 
some of the problems and frustrations experienced 
by younger FSO’s and recommend ways in which a 
more meaningful role for them could be developed. 

In the last days of the ACORD program (Sum- 
mer, 1967), a number of junior FSO’s launched a 
campaign which culminated in their taking over the 
leadership of the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation (AFSA). Some months later, AFSA undertook 
a comprehensive study to determine how the For- 
eign Service system could be altered to bring about 
a more responsive and creative role for the Service 
in the development of foreign policy and in the 
management of foreign affairs. The report of the 
group’s effort, entitled Toward a Modem Diplomacy, 
received the backing of John D. Rockefeller, 3rd in 
the form of a stipend to support Charles Bray, a 
member of the new AFSA leadership, for a six- 
month leave of absence from State to work on the 
report. 

THE DEMISE OF THE ACORD 
PROGRAM 

Although officially the ACORD program was not 
terminated until early 1968, its imminent death be- 
came apparent when its most influential sponsor, 
Crockett, departed the State Department and was 
succeeded by Idar Rimestad, previously the Coun- 
selor for Administration at the Paris Embassy. 
Crockett, whose supporters within the Department 
had always been relatively few in number, began in 
1966 to find that his support on Capitol Hill had 
begun to seriously erode because of some contro- 
versial personnel actions he had taken which had 
angered both liberals and conservatives alike. 
These actions, coupled with Crockett’s status as an 
“outsider” in the Foreign Service and his many un- 
popular attempts at management reform within the 
Department, made it clear that his position as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration was in 
grave jeopardy. Rather than accept another posi- 
tion in State (most likely an ambassadorship), he 
decided to leave the Department to accept a posi- 
tion with IBM. Prior to his official departure on 
January 31, 1967, Crockett was asked to recom- 
mend a successor to the Deputy Under Secretary 
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post. With the approval of senior State Department 
officials, such as Charles Bohlen and Llewellyn 
Thompson, Crockett finally decided on Rimestad, 
an old-line FSO, who was acceptable both to the 
Foreign Service and, more importantly, was one of 
the few available candidates likely to be approved 
by Congressmen John Rooney and Wayne Hays. 
Rimestad’s views about the management of the 
State Department appear not to have been a key 
factor in his selection; indeed, it is not even clear 
that Crockett knew what they were, although 
Rimestad had attended an ACORD lab in Gar- 
misch, Germany, where he had expressed skepti- 
cism about the worth of laboratory training. 

Almost immediately upon assuming his new posi- 
tion, Rimestad confirmed the worst fears of the 
ACORD staff, and other Crockett supporters in the 
“O” area, by reversing much of what Crockett had 
attempted to do during the prior five years. The five 
administrative layers in the “O” area, previously 
eliminated by Crockett as part of the MOP pro- 
gram, were reinstated and work slowed on the im- 
plementation of the country programming systems. 
Further, Rimestad assumed his new post only days 
after the publication of the Argyris report, which 
had already created some controversy within the 
Department, in the press, and on Capitol Hill. In 
response to hostile probing by Rooney at a House 
hearing, Rimestad agreed that the expenditure of 
Department funds for the conduct of the research 
and publication of the report could have been bet- 
ter spent. Rimestad also was under pressure from 
the Bureau of the Budget to cut expenditures 
across the board in the administrative area as part 
of a government-wide austerity program. ACORD 
managed to survive for a period, but, after approxi- 
mately six months, both the ACORD staff and the 
NTL representatives could see the handwriting on 
the wall. By the Fall of 1 967 (and to the visible relief 
of Rimestad), Barrett had left State, along with 
Harr, Carney, Pouliot, and other ACORD staff 
members. 


SOURCES OF RESISTANCE TO, AND 
MISTAKES MADE IN, THE ACORD 
PROGRAM 

The change in leadership at the Deputy Under 
Secretary post was the major reason for the killing 
of ACORD. However, an assessment of both its 
effectiveness and its long-term effects must include 
an analysis of both the sources of resistance to the 
program (or simply the lack of affirmative support 
for it) and the strategic and tactical mistakes made 
by Crockett, the ACORD staff, and the NTL group. 

Sources of Resistance or Lack of Support. Although the 


reactions of those who participated in various as 
pects of the ACORD program were favorable, by 
and large, and even highly enthusiastic in many 
instances, ACORD participants represented only a 
small fraction of the career Foreign Service corps. 
Because the values and methods of laboratory 
training and organization development were, in the 
view of many FSO’s, contrary to the style of behav- 
ior necessary for the effective conduct of di- 
plomacy, the skepticism of the Foreign Service 
about the utility of laboratory training was, in most 
cases, only alleviated by actual participation in 
ACORD labs. Even for those who did participate, 
however, support for ACORD was by no means 
complete and unequivocal. 

A major objective of ACORD was to alter the 
Foreign Service’s perception of the management or 
administrative function. Yet this objective was also 
one of the key sources of resistance to the program 
because of the longstanding distinction made by 
the Foreign Service between “substance” and “ad- 
ministration”. Rather than viewing administration 
broadly as the management of resources for the 
implementation and coordination of foreign affairs 
policies and programs, “administration” was typi- 
cally held by the Foreign Service to mean provision 
of low-level support services such as motor pools 
and custodial functions. This attitude is illustrated 
by the term “pants pressers” which FSO’s fre- 
quently used (often with some justification) to de- 
scribe administrative personnel. While public ad- 
ministration academics have long rejected the rigid 
distinction between substance (or policy) and ad- 
ministration, the theory that the two are separate 
appears to have produced, in the State Department, 
a reality consistent with the theory. That is, because 
FSO’s tended to view substance and administration 
as unrelated to one another, and because they saw 
the former as constituting their proper concern, the 
FSO’s were largely unable (or unwilling) to concep- 
tualize their roles in administrative terms. 

The absence of solid support from the Office of 
the Secretary of State was another major reason for 
ACORD’s eventual failure to gain wide-spread ac- 
ceptance throughout the Department. OD theorists 
and practitioners frequently emphasize the neces- 
sity of obtaining support for and participation in an 
OD effort by the highest levels of the organization. 
In the case of the ACORD program at State, of 
course, this meant the Secretary of State and his 
immediate subordinates. Historically, problems of 
management and organization have been, at best, 
only secondary concerns for Secretaries of State; 
and Dean Rusk, who held that position during the 
Crockett era, was no exception. While Rusk's ex- 
pression of concern about the sluggishness and lack 
of responsiveness of the agency had given Crockett 
some leverage in implementing prior management 
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initiatives, the Secretary’s increasing preoccupation 
with the Viet Nam War left him little time to be- 
come acquainted with, or give support to, the vari- 
ous Crockett programs such as ACORD and CCPS. 
Even if Rusk had known about the ACORD pro- 
gram, it is not certain that he would have been 
supportive of the effort. Although Rusk was not a 
career Foreign Service officer, he seems to have 
shared many of the traditional Foreign Service val- 
ues which ACORD was attempting to change. 

The last impediment to ACORD’s acceptance by 
the State Department had to do with Crockett him- 
self. Apart from his status as a Wristonee and his 
close association with Congressman Rooney (who 
was both universally feared and disliked by mem- 
bers of the State Department), Crockett’s aggres- 
sive management style won him numerous enemies 
within the Department. However conceptually 
sound his management initiatives may have been 
(and they were legitimately debatable in that re- 
gard), the means by which many were implemented 
were seen by some as differing considerably from 
the participative Theory Y principles which Crock- 
ett later espoused and attempted to put into prac- 
tice. By the time ACORD was created, Crockett’s 
reputation for management by fiat had so depleted 
his reservoir of personal influence with the Foreign 
Service that ACORD or any major new “O” area 
program initiated under his auspices was bound to 
encounter difficulties in gaining acceptance. 

Mistakes in Management and Implementation of 
ACORD. While the shortness of ACORD’s life span, 
in part, can be attributed to the resistance to OD by 
the Department as a whole, the program’s early 
termination appears to have been aided by several 
factors specific to the ACORD program and staff. 
These factors fall into three categories: the use of 
T-groups in ACORD, mistakes in the management 
and implementation of the program, and the inabil- 
ity to utilize fully and effectively the external NTL 
consultants. 

It was noted earlier that the emphasis on sen- 
sitivity training was greater in ACORD than in most 
other large OD efforts. While this approach was 
partially justified by the seeding theory and by ad- 
ministrative convenience, it appears to have re- 
flected, in addition, an inability of the NTL and 
ACORD managers to implement a coherent and 
systematic strategy which employed alternative OD 
interventions. The wide-spread use of T-groups did 
not require as careful attention to planning as 
would a team development approach to OD in 
which the consultant’s interventions must be spe- 
cifically designed for and timed to coincide with 
substantive organizational tasks and programs. 

A second weakness of the heavy emphasis on T- 
groups was mentioned by one of the NTL consult- 
ants interviewed for this report. He stated that, as 


part of a reaction against the strong cognitive and 
task orientations which dominated the Foreign 
Service culture, the attempt to legitimate the ex- 
pression of feelings and emotions through the use 
of T-groups led to a tendency to separate emo- 
tional from task considerations. The failure, in 
some cases, to use the laboratory method effectively 
as a means for improving the performance of tasks 
lent some credence to the charge that the T-groups 
were not suited to the substantive needs of the De- 
partment. 

Thirdly, ACORD’s preoccupation with T-groups 
reflected the particular orientation of both Leland 
Bradford, the President of NTL, and Charles Sea- 
shore, NTL's co-manager of the program. Both 
were primarily sensitivity trainers, rather than OD 
consultants experienced in team development ac- 
tivities, in contrast to most of the other NTL con- 
sultants who several years prior to ACORD had 
begun to shift toward more of a team development 
approach to OD. 

In retrospect, the heavy emphasis on T-groups 
seems to be at least partially justified, however. 
Many of the subsequent team development efforts 
in various sectors of the Department probably 
would not have been started without the prior par- 
ticipation of key agency people in the early labs. 
Further, in one instance, a team development work- 
shop was conducted in which the manager of the 
group had not previously attended a T-group. His 
lack of prior knowledge about and exposure to the 
laboratory approach, according to a report by the 
group’s consultant, significantly reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the workshop. 

Perhaps the major mistake in the implementation 
of ACORD was that it came too late during Crock- 
ett’s tenure at the State Department to have as sig- 
nificant an impact as it might otherwise have had. 
Since the management staff perceived ACORD as a 
means for facilitating the implementation of other 
management initiatives, such as CCPS, an earlier 
awareness of OD by the Crockett group might have 
radically altered the processes by which prior pro- 
grams were developed and implemented. 

A second problem in the implementation of 
ACORD had to do with its lack of visibility in the 
State Department. Crockett himself acknowledged 
that he did not do a very good job of promoting 
ACORD, especially its team development aspects. 
Although ACORD’s early emphasis was on the use 
of T-groups, within a few months after the pro- 
gram’s creation, team development had begun in a 
number of the State Department bureaus. How- 
ever, with the exception of the people who par- 
ticipated directly in those team development 
efforts, the typical view was that ACORD was syn- 
onymous with T-groups. Thus, the scope and na- 
ture of ACORD, as envisioned by most of the staff 
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and consultants, was largely unknown to the De- 
partment as a whole. 

A third problem with the way in which ACORD 
was carried out was the lack of voluntarism per- 
ceived by some participants regarding their atten- 
dance of the T-groups. Ideally, both as an ethical 
concern and as a practical matter, people who par- 
ticipate in labs should do so on a voluntary basis, 
rather than attend because others insist or tell them 
that it would be in their “best interests” to do so. 
In the case of the ACORD labs, participants were 
invited, rather than ordered, to attend; however, 
the issuance of the invitations was usually over 
Crockett’s signature. Since Crockett was responsi- 
ble, either directly or indirectly, for numerous and 
important personnel assignments (most notably, 
the appointment of new DCMs), persons invited to 
attend labs occasionally sensed that a decision to 
decline an invitation would entail some personal 
risk. 

Mistakes in the Utilization of External Consultants. 
ACORD cannot be faulted for lacking external OD 
consultants of sufficient talent and status. Because 
of the prestige of the State Department and the 
personal influence of Bradford, ACORD attracted 
through NTL probably the most impressive array of 
talent ever for a single OD effort. That strength, 
however, also had certain liabilities. First, given the 
lofty status of the consultants, occasional conflicts 
which arose were not easily managed or resolved by 
the NTL manager of the program, Charles Sea- 
shore. 

Secondly, since most of the NTL consultants had 
full-time teaching and research positions at univer- 
sities, the summer months were the only extended 
periods of time that many could devote to ACORD. 
Especially for those who lived on the West Coast, 
short-term involvement in either T-groups or team- 
development workshops entailing little or no fol- 
low-up were often the only possible ways to use 
their services, thus intensifying the difficulties of 
implementing a coherent, long-term OD program. 
The sporadic involvement of many of the consult- 
ants resulted in the use of an excessive variety of 
personal styles and training approaches. 

SPILLOVERS OF THE ACORD PROGRAM 
AFTER ITS TERMINATION 

Although ACORD was not officially terminated 
until March, 1968, nearly all OD activity conducted 
under its auspices had concluded by Fall of 1967. 
It is possible to speculate, however, about some 
longer-term effects which ACORD had on the State 
Department and elsewhere in the government, 
even though the evidence is circumstantial. 


While ACORD embraced a set of norms which 
was incompatible with the mainstream of the cul- 
ture of the Foreign Service and the State Depart- 
ment, it had strong appeal for many of the lab par- 
ticipants who were searching for new answers to 
some old management problems. It also provided 
a forum for a growing number of dissident voices 
in the Department who were urging fundamental 
changes in the values and modes of operation in the 
Department. The most notable formal expressions 
of the growing reform movement were the publica- 
tion in late 1968 of the afore-mentioned AFSA re- 
port, Toward a Modem Diplomacy, and the so-called 
Macomber report. Diplomacy for the '70's, published 
two years later. These two reports represented col- 
lective efforts at internal reform of the Foreign 
Service and the State Department, respectively. The 
spirit and content of each report is noticeably simi- 
lar to the values and objectives (but not the meth- 
ods) of the ACORD program. The similarities are 
most striking in the case of the Macomber report, 
for which at least eight former participants in 
ACORD labs served as task force leaders or mem- 
bers. The report, which included such chapter titles 
as “Stimulation of Creativity” and “Openness in 
the Foreign Affairs Community,” strongly encour- 
aged an increased recognition of management re- 
sponsibilities inherent in positions of leadership. 

An additional, but less lasting, spillover of 
ACORD was the use of sensitivity training as part 
of the Senior Seminar program at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Lewis Jones, director of the pro- 
gram until his death in 1969, had been a participant 
in one of the early Airlie House labs. Stemming 
from discussions with Richard Barrett, Jones regu- 
larly invited several of the NTL ACORD consult- 
ants to conduct T-groups on a regular basis. 

A graduate of one of the FSI labs, Joseph Toner, 
later became Director of the Office of Personnel of 
the Agency for International Development, where 
he encouraged the establishment of an organiza- 
tion development program. The AID OD program 
has now been in existence since 1969 and is proba- 
bly the oldest currently-operating organization de- 
velopment effort in the federal government. 

Opinion differs both in government circles and in 
the academic OD community regarding the effect of 
ACORD on the acceptance and implementation of 
OD in other federal agencies. Because of the con- 
troversy stirred up by the publication of the Argyris 
report, there was some speculation that the report 
would retard the acceptance of OD in other federal 
agencies. With the exception of a majority of letters 
which appeared in the Foreign Service foumal, how- 
ever, most of the press accounts of the report were 
either neutral or favorable regarding both the accu- 
racy of the report’s contents and the decision made 
by Crockett to publish it. Given the relatively favor- 



able press reviews of both the Argyris report and 
ACORD, statements that public and government 
reactions to ACORD set back the OD movement in 
other federal agencies appear to be unsupported. 
During the last seven or eight years, in fact, OD 
programs of various shapes and sizes have been 
initiated in more than half the bureaus and agencies 
in the government. OD seminars and training pro- 
grams also are offered by the staff of the Federal 
Executive Institute, a federal training and develop- 
ment center for senior government officials. 

ASSESSING THE EFFECTS AND 
EFFECTIVENESS OF ACORD 

A commonly employed criterion in judging the 
success or effectiveness of agency programs is 
whether they generate sufficient support among in- 
fluential actors to survive long enough to achieve 
their objectives. ACORD existed as a formal orga- 
nizational entity for only two years and actually 
operated for a period of some three or four months 
less than that. Its demise was a direct result of 
Crockett’s departure and his replacement by Idar 
Rimestad, who did not support the program. It may 
be premature to assess whether ACORD achieved 
either its stated or implicit objectives without first 
considering whether the objectives themselves 
were supported by a significant portion of influen- 
tial persons in the State Department. Indeed, 
whether OD was either an appropriate method for 
improving the management of foreign affairs or was 
a “scientifically” proved or valid approach is sec- 
ondary to the issue of whether the Department as 
a whole was willing to embrace an expanded man- 
agement role and acknowledge the need for a trans- 
formation of its value system and culture. It is im- 
possible to separate the instrumental question of 
whether ACORD “worked” (or whether OD gener- 
ally was an appropriate set of “techniques”) from 
the broader value questions surrounding the pur- 
poses for which the ACORD program was estab- 
lished. To regard OD primarily as other than a 
value issue is to misunderstand the crucial nexus 
between means and ends, methods and values, and 
administration and substance. 

This should not be interpreted to mean that de- 
bate over technique or method is unimportant; 
some of the people intimately associated with 
ACORD who were sympathetic to its objectives 
found much to disagree about regarding how the 
effort ought to be run and which specific interven- 
tions were best suited to achievement of the pro- 
gram’s objectives. As in most other organization 
development efforts, strategic and tactical errors 


were made in ACORD, and some of these no doubt 
contributed to its lack of acceptance in some quar- 
ters and hastened its demise. 

Because both its stated and implied objectives 
were so sweeping in nature, it would be folly to 
argue that ACORD was successful in achieving 
them. In the two years of the program’s existence, 
only a small cross-section of the total Department 
was ever directly exposed to interventions of the 
ACORD staff and consultants. In defense of the 
program, it should be noted that those who did 
participate in either ACORD T-groups or team de- 
velopment workshops were, with some exceptions, 
the strongest supporters of the OD effort, even 
though many of them were highly skeptical at first 
about its possible benefits. 

Although many of the participants gradually 
came to accept the T-groups as a powerful vehicle 
for facilitating their individual development and 
growth, the effects of the labs on the participants’ 
subsequent performance of management tasks or 
other job-related activities is not clear. Whether 
sensitivity training has any significant effect on 
subsequent behavior in organizational settings has 
long been a point of controversy. The research gen- 
erally supports the view that the long-term effects 
of T-groups are rather limited in this respect. Two 
quite different conclusions can be drawn from this: 
since sensitivity training is, in most cases, ineffec- 
tive as a means for attempting to change the behav- 
ior and values of organization members, it should, 
therefore, not be employed for that purpose; or, 
recognizing that T-groups alone are an insufficient 
means for inducing behavior and value change in 
organizations, they should be employed in conjunc- 
tion with other behavioral science-hased interven- 
tions when they are found to be effective in prepar- 
ing the client group for subsequent elements of an 
OD effort. 

Either of these two conclusions presumes that the 
decision of whether to employ T-groups and other 
laboratory approaches to learning should be made 
on the basis of instrumental (utilitarian) criteria. A 
quite different view is that, as a matter of personal 
right, organization members should be afforded 
opportunities for personal growth and develop- 
ment, irrespective of a demonstration that develop- 
ment contributes to the attainment of organiza- 
tional objectives. Thus, if organization members 
find that T-groups contribute to their personal 
growth, that may be reason enough for the spon- 
sorship of such activities by the organization. 

It is evident that ACORD did not “succeed” in 
transforming the culture and value system of the 
State Department. Under the best of circumstances, 
OD efforts usually take at least three to five years 
before they may be said to be successful, given the 
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magnitude of the purposes they set out to achieve. 
Although some if its supporters, such as Alfred 
Marrow, later claimed that ACORD and other 
Crockett programs constituted a “managerial revo- 
lution” in the State Department, the revolution was 
never consummated. ACORD did, however, sow 
the seeds of revolt, some of which are still germinat- 
ing. ACORD may have been instrumental in creat- 
ing a climate marginally receptive to a thoughtful 
consideration of the AFSA and Macomber reports, 
although few of their recommendations have ever 
been implemented fully. Whether ACORD helped 
to create, or merely capitalized upon, a growing 
climate for change in State is not entirely clear. The 
answer is probably a combination of the two. 

It is unfortunate that standards of success of gov- 
ernment programs are usually set as high as they 
are, for they are seldom, if ever, met. Such a ten- 
dency, which fosters an “all-or-nothing” view of 
success, would suggest that ACORD did not suc- 
ceed because it failed to perform miracles. 

In view of the context in which the ACORD effort 
was begun and carried out, and given more modest 
criteria by which to judge its effectiveness, ACORD 
was remarkably successful in a number of areas. 
With a little luck and some needed support from 
the highest levels of the Department, ACORD 
might have survived and prospered to the present 
day. 


EFFECTS OF THE ACORD PROGRAM 

1 . What Were the Effects that ACORD Was Intended to 
Achieve? The formally stated objectives of ACORD 
were to: (a) increase the effectiveness of decision 
making in the Department (principally at the coun- 
try level) by means of team development interven- 
tions; (b) promote collaborative relationships and 
the creative use of conflict; (c) foster interpersonal 
trust and risk-taking; and (d) develop more effective 
managers in the State Department. 

The informal objectives of the program were to: 
(a) facilitate the implementation of management 
initiatives previously undertaken by Crockett and 
members of his staff; (b) bring about a greater 
awareness within the Department of the inherently 
managerial nature of many of its activities, and, in 
a broader sense, (c) induce fundamental changes in 
the culture of the State Department. 

2. What Effects, Intended or Otherwise, Were Actually 
Experienced? The formal objectives were, at best, 
achieved only to a marginal extent, except in the 
Africa Bureau, a few countries in Latin America, 
and some sectors of the “O” area where support for 
ACORD by the client groups was present. 


The informal objectives of ACORD, such a facili- 
tating the acceptance of CCPS and increasing the 
perceived importance of the management function 
on the part of the Foreign Service, were also only 
achieved to a limited degree. For example, in Latin 
America, where the Bureau structure was condu- 
cive to an effective use of the country team ap- 
proach, the ACORD staff was moderately success- 
ful in assisting in the implementation of 
country-based planning and programming efforts. 

With regard to enhancing an awareness of the 
“management” aspects of the Foreign Service 
Officers’ roles, ACORD was somewhat more suc- 
cessful as judged by the enthusiasm for the T- 
groups by the relatively small number of people in 
the Department as a whole who actually par- 
ticipated in them. Whether the T-groups had a last- 
ing effect on the participants is difficult to ascertain. 
However, several participants, on the basis of their 
experiences in the T-groups, later employed 
ACORD staff members and consultants in conduct- 
ing relatively long-term OD efforts in their organi- 
zational units, expecially in the Africa Bureau. 

The unintended effects of ACORD were to in- 
crease public and Departmental awareness of seri- 
ous managerial deficiencies at State, as well as of 
the cultural norms in the Department which were 
the basis of those deficiencies. To some extent, 
however, the controversy about the management 
problems at State generated a defensive posture on 
the part of many Department officials, which had 
the effect of inhibiting any serious management 
change efforts. 

3. What Factors Appear to Have Been Responsible for 
the Actual Effects Brought About by ACORD? To the 
limited extent that ACORD was successful in 
achieving either its formal or informal objectives, 
that success was in large part due to the disenchant- 
ment in some quarters at State about the manage- 
ment of the Department and the rather wide-spread 
unhappiness of many FSO’s with the nature of their 
roles. To a substantial portion of the Foreign 
Service corps (though certainly not to a majority), 
ACORD illuminated alternative norms and modes 
of behavior not previously perceived as possible or 
legitimate. 

Perhaps more important, however, are the rea- 
sons why ACORD was not more successful than it 
was. These reasons, perhaps, constitute the most 
lasting lessons of the ACORD experience. 

First, ACORD was too little, too late. Both Crock- 
ett’s management style and his prior management 
programs had made large segments of the Foreign 
Service skeptical about the OD effort. In order to be 
successful, ACORD required, but did not achieve, 
a substantial degree of support and acceptance by 
its intended beneficiaries. 
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Second, the underlying norms and values of or- 
ganization development were so divergent from 
those of the State Department that the cultural 
change expected by the ACORD staff was unrealis- 
tic from the outset. 

Third, OD efforts generally require support 
from the highest levels of the organization — a 
requirement lacking in the case of the ACORD 
program. 


Fourth, ACORD was sometimes perceived by 
much of the Department as yet another “program” 
imposed upon them by “management types” whom 
they distrusted, rather than as a serious attempt to 
deal with the substantive concerns of the Depart- 
; ment. 

i Finally, the expectations for the effort made by 
the ACORD staff were so high that a substantial 
realization of them was unrealistic. 
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The Nixon-Kissinger National 
Security Council System, 
1969-1972: A Study in 
Foreign Policy Management 

by ClMSter A. Crocker 


I. INTRODUCTION 1 

This is a case study of the effort by former Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon and Henry A. Kissinger, his 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, to .create the 
first fully White House-dominant system for the 
management of foreign policy. That effort, based 
on a restructured National Security Council system, 
was directed toward their goal of personally devis- 
ing purposeful and coherent policies responsive to 
what they perceived to be a watershed era in U.S. 
foreign policy. This study concentrates on the orga- 
nizational actions taken and the operating proce- 
dures developed to run the new system during the 
years 1969-1972. Its purpose is to analyze an at- 
tempt to build a highly centralized structure for 
Presidential leadership in foreign affairs. As such, 
the study is in no sense an evaluation of substantive 
foreign policy during those years. 

The study is part of a series of cases prepared for 
the Commission in order to shed light on the rea- 
sons for success and failure in efforts to reform the 
organs and rules of foreign policy making. Unlike 
many of those cases, the Nixon-Kissinger NSC sys- 
tem was the organizational blueprint of incumbents 
with power and the determination to use it, not of 
an advisory panel of experts whose reform mandate 
is either derivative or non-existent. Hence, the task 
is not to examine whether the architects plans were, 
in fact, built but to assess whether the completed 
structure fulfilled the purposes and performed the 

'The writer wishes to make clear his aim of elucidating the 
workings of a system. The case is not a critique of individuals 
identified or referred to, nor an effort to expose actions that 
may, inevitably, be the object of critique by others. He further 
wishes to express his appreciation to former colleagues on the 
National Security Council staff and in the principal agenries who 
were of help in reconstructing the story. The case rests on the 
writer’s personal experience on the NSC staff during the years 
1970-1972, interviews, and the published record. 


missions for which it was designed. Judgments as to 
the effectiveness of the reform hinge in large meas- 
ure on criteria of the architects themselves — 
though other process criteria are brought in as well. 
Although the two topics happily intersect, we are 
analyzing one attempt to build a White House 
dominant system more than we are weighing the 
merits of trying to do so. 

II. HISTORICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
CONTEXT: PRE-1969 

a. Competing Models. It is essential in any system 
for the making and carrying out of policy that there 
be a central point, or points in centralized interac- 
tion, for decision. It is similarly required that the 
principal actors have at their disposal not only op- 
erating “line” subordinates, but staff capable of di- 
gesting, analyzing, synthesizing, and communicat- 
ing issues and actions from the principals’ 
perspective. In a complex, multi-agency setting 
such as U.S. foreign policy has been at least since 
the 1930’s, there is a further requirement for a vehi- 
cle of coordinating, if not harmonizing,* diverse 
preferences and interests. To be sure, the costs of 
over-centralization and over-coordination must be 
recognized, but in the complex institutional setting 
of foreign policy, this risk has generally been less 
real than the risk of anarchy — the absence of leader- 
ship and control. 

In the American experience since 1945, the at- 

, For a Foreign Service view of the critical but often neglected 
role of "interagency coordination at the operational levels”, see 
Lannon Walker, "Our Foreign Affairs Machinery: Time for an 
Overhaul", Foreign Affairs, January 1969, p. 311; for a govern- 
ment-wide perspective on the problems of coordination, see 
Harold Seidman, Politics, Position and Power (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1970), Chapter VI. 





tempt to meet these requirements has produced 
widely varying mechanisms of management de- 
pending on such factors as Presidential “style”, the 
play of personalities at the top level, and the peri- 
odic creation of strong, general purpose staffs serv- 
ing one or more principal decision makers. 3 Since 
the National Security Act of 1947, these experi- 
ments have taken place along side or within the 
statutory National Security Council, but the Coun- 
cil itself and its various sup) ing mechanisms 
have been but one, frequently minor, element in 
the larger picture of foreign policy decision making. 

The principal questions to be asked in weighing 
the legacy inherited by President Nixon and his 
advisors in 1969 are what trends and pressures ex- 
isted or appeared to exist in the way Presidents 
should manage the foreign policy process, and what 
was the role of the NSC mechanism in these devel- 
opments? At first glance, it might appear that each 
Presidential system was simply the product of ran- 
dom Presidential preferences and the natural desire 
to change what one inherits. 

President Truman, 4 we are told, was initially sus- 
picious of the newly-legislated NSC and allowed it 
only a subsidiary, advisory role. Its staff, though 
autonomous from that of operating agencies, was 
shaped to be more a small, personal staff than an 
independent one serving the interagency mech- 
anism to which little was actually delegated. 
Though he made increasing use of the Council dur- 
ing the Korean war years, the Council and NSC staff 
did not develop the critical mass to develop a life of 
their own. The Truman system’s center of gravity 
clearly lay in the State Department and the Tru- 
man-Marshall/T ruman-Acheson relationships. 

By contrast, President Eisenhower created an 
elaborate, highly formalized, and comprehensive 
NSC system designed to assure that most foreign 
policy business, from formulation to implementa- 
tion, was channeled or monitored through NSC 
channels. This was a period of institutional prolifer- 
ation which saw the emergence of the NSC Plan- 
ning and Operations Coordinating Boards, the 
NSC Special and Senior Staffs, and the Special As- 
sistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. Yet the formal mechanism was almost 

’The best discussion of the uses and importance of central 
staffs is in I.M. Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy: 
The Politics of Organizational Reform, (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1972), Chapter VIII. 

4 This account derives principally from: The Jackson Subcom- 
mittee materials — U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, Organiz- 
ing for National Security, 1960-61; Keith C. Clark and Laurence J 
Legere (eds.) The President and the Management of National Security 
(New York: Praeger, 1969), Chapter IV; Destler, op. cit., Chap- 
ters II and V; and Burton M. Sapin, The Making of United States 
Foreign Policy (New York: Praeger for The Brookings Institution, 
1966). 


wholly dependent on agency personnel nominated 
to service the NSC structure and a small permanent 
staff of “scrupulously non-political and non-policy- 
making” officials to manage, analyze and summa- 
rize the paper flow. 5 Though the Special Assistant 
himself was “political” in the Eisenhower concep- 
tion, the NSC system was not an instrument of per- 
sonal Presidential control. For the latter purpose, 
the President relied on his Special Assistant, his 
Staff Secretary, and close personal relations with his 
Secretary of State. 

President Kennedy modelled his foreign policy 
apparatus conversely to the Eisenhower legacy. 
Formal procedures and coherent structures were 
abolished in favor of flexible, action-oriented ap- 
proaches based on the active involvement of the 
President and his personal NSC staff at a variety of 
bureaucratic levels. The NSC, its supporting or- 
gans eliminated, became only one of many possible 
fora for decision, typically used to legitimize the 
decision process. Meanwhile, although the White 
House talked of returning the action to the operat- 
ing agencies (especially State), White House frus- 
tration with State’s performance (or lack of it) led 
to an unprecedented role for the NSC staff as the 
President’s personal instrument. 

President Johnson retained elements of the in- 
herited structure, especially its informality and 
close Presidential attention to specific operational 
problems. But Johnson’s personal style and lack of 
foreign affairs background led him over time to 
greater reliance on informal meetings with his prin- 
cipal advisors, the Special Assistant and the Secre- 
taries of Staite and Defense, and reduced contact 
with lower levels, whether on his NSC staff or the 
broader bureaucracy. The staff itself gradually 
changed from a high-powered independent source 
of initiative enjoying regular Presidential access to 
a largely agency-staffed group with reduced upward 
access. Though a significant effort was made to de- 
volve working level coordination upon a series of 
State-chaired committees (the so-called SIG/IRG 
system fashioned in 1966), its results were uneven; 
the Johnson system depended heavily on the top 
level Tuesday lunch and less frequent NSC meet- 
ings. 

b. Emerging Trends. This brief account would seem 
to argue for a theory of random reform in foreign 
policy: among a limited number of alternatives, 
Presidents and their top men select models accord- 
ing to their personal operating styles and the per- 
sonal relations among them. As George Reedy has 
put it: "... a president makes his decisions as he 

5 As described by Eisenhower’s Special Assistant, Robert Cut- 
ler, “The Development of the National Security Council”, For- 
eign Affairs, April 1956, reprinted in the Jackson Subcommittee 
materials, Selected Materials, p. 59. 
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wishes, under conditions which he himself has es- 
tablished, and at times of his own determination. 
He decides what he wants to decide. ...” 6 Other 
writers, disenchanted with studies emphasizing the 
formal procedures and structures of foreign policy 
decision such as the NSC, argue that, at best, these 
provide structure to a bureaucratic political game 
operating inexorably regardless of who is Presi- 
dent. 7 Neither school is wholly persuasive. For 
there appear to be several tendencies and patterns 
in postwar foreign policy machinery which pointed 
in relatively clear directions on the eve of the Nixon 
Presidency. 

First, despite some continuity of nomenclature, 
the NSC itself and the NSC “system” came increas- 
ingly to resemble statutory shells within which the 
President and his top advisors were free to organize 
whatever actual system they desired. The NSC en- 
dured as a legitimizing symbol of authoritative deci- 
sion-making, but its role as a Cabinet-level coor- 
dinating and decision body fluctuated. 

Second, a critical but little noted date in this evo- 
lution is 1953 when the position of Special Assis- 
tant to the President for National Security Affairs 
was established by the President. Under its first 
incumbent, Robert Cutler, that position gradually 
evolved to include the chairmanship of the NSC’s 
two principal subordinate bodies and the direction, 
through his deputy of the NSC “Special” or career 
staff composed of officials not representing or ad- 
vocating agency positions. The significance of these 
moves became clear when Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson retained and, in fact, built up the roles of 
the Special Assistant and his NSC staff, while per- 
mitting the NSC itself to languish and abolishing its 
subsidiary organs. Composition and functions of 
the staff fluctuated, but the staff clearly served an 
evolving Presidential foreign policy apparatus, not 
as advocates of agency positions or servants of a 
“neutral” interagency coordinating device. Lever- 
age and influence in the staff flowed to those with 
access to the Special Assistant and the President, 
not to more “neutral” officials such as the staff's 
Executive Secretary, whose secretariat role had 
changed little since 1947. By 1969, there existed a 
group of officials performing an impressive array of 
essentially Presidential staff functions in foreign 
policy. Its title, the National Security Council Staff, 
was largely a matter of historical significance and 
Presidential convenience. 

Third, the 1960’s saw a steady and significant 
increase in the technical, logistical, informational, 
and secretariat capabilities of the White House to 

6 George E. Reedy, The Twilight of the Presidency, (New York: 
World Publishing, 1970), p. 31. 

7 See Morton H. Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy 

(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1974), p. 105, 

115. 


act and react independently in foreign affairs and to 
coordinate or lead the principal operating agencies. 
A key development in this process was the estab- 
lishment of the White House Situation Room in 
1961 as a rapid-response information and com- 
munications handling center at the service of the 
President and Special Assistants McGeorge Bundy 
and Walt Rostow. Equally important was the 
gradual increase in routing of intelligence reports 
and diplomatic cable traffic to the NSC staff from 
the agencies, and the development of procedures 
whereby the White House became involved in 
clearing (and in some cases even drafting) outgoing 
State telegrams. In the long view, these were 
among the more important actions permitting the 
NSC staff to become an autonomous Presidential 
staff capable of bureaucratic initiative to protect 
and act for the President by seizing issues out of 
routine channels, intervening with working levels in 
the agencies, and covering agency papers and 
recommendations with their own analysis. 

Fourth, the entire postwar experience seemed to 
confirm the lesson that bureaucratic initiative and 
leverage for key actors in foreign policy is a matter 
not only of high-level personal relations but of 
strong and capable staffs supporting them. I. M. 
Destler has identified the key staff functions in for- 
eign policy: “servicing the day-to-day business of 
the boss . . . ; providing him a range of information 
and analysis; stimulating review of present policies 
and working for needed changes; and performing 
operational coordination.” 8 Given a principal ac- 
tor desirous of really running his own organization 
and having an influence with others, such a staff 
would appear to be a prerequisite. Seasoned partic- 
ipants will argue that the two conditions of effective 
staffs are (a) that they possess a “critical mass” of 
substantive professionals capable of independent 
analysis and advocacy, and (b) that they work for a 
man with power at the principals’ level. The rise 
and decline of foreign policy agencies can be ex- 
plained partially in these terms. 

Finally, the proliferation of agencies, programs, 
and policies dealing with external relations since 
World War II has increasingly pointed up the need 
for an effective coordinating mechanism below 
cabinet level. The State Department has convinced 
many observers that without substantial internal 
changes, it is neither willing nor able to do this job. 9 
In 1966, President Johnson moved to reinvigorate 

8 Desller, op. cit., p. 230; Destler also identifies a fifth function 
developed under President Nixon: “managing a general policy 
formulation process.” 

9 See among others, Clark and Legere, op. cit., Chapter VII; 
Destler, op. cit.. Chapter VI; American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, Toward a Modem Diplomacy, AFSA, 1968, Chapters I-III and 
Annex A-7; William B. Macomber, Jr., Diplomacy for the 70’s: A 
Program of Management Reform, (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1970). 
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State’s coordinating function with NSAM 341, 
creating a series of State-chaired interagency com- 
mittees. But for a complex of reasons, including 
State’s internal structure, a bureaucratic culture 
emphasizing defense of a narrow domain, and lack 
of engagement by the Secretary and the President 
in the reform, the effort was only marginally suc- 
cessful. 10 

In sum, on the eve of Nixon’s Presidency there 
were latent institutional pressures toward con- 
tinued and perhaps increased Presidentialism in 
foreign affairs. The NSC itself languished while 
“its” staff became a Presidential staff dependent on 
the Chief Executive personally. New technical, ad- 
ministrative, and management capabilities were 
available directly to the President. The significance 
to top levels of possessing competent staffs was 
readily apparent. State’s weakness as a key coor- 
dinator was generally conceded. The temptation to 
destroy existing White House assets or ignore ex- 
isting bureaucratic opportunities was minimal. To 
be sure, there remained considerable debate 
among the experts, many of them experienced par- 
ticipants, as to the desirability of continuing current 
trends. 11 Moreover, there had developed a general 
belief that the existing system did not give the 
President the handle he required on a central point 
of devolved responsibility which could protect him 
from bureaucratic politics while protecting the sys- 
tem from high-level “ad-hocery” and a lack of clear 
written guidance. But even critics of White House 
centralization did not question the concept of 
strong Presidential leadership in foreign affairs: the 
debate was over where to house the President’s 
central point of policy formulation and coordina- 
tion. In this environment a State-centered alterna- 
tive clearly existed, but recent experience had off- 
ered little incentive to believe in it. 


III. STIMULUS AND GOALS OF REFORM: 
1969 

When the Chief Executive and his key foreign 
affairs advisor apply themselves to institutional re- 

l0 For a full account, see William I. Bacchus, “Obstacles to 
Reform in Foreign Affairs: The Case of NSAM 341", Orbis, 
Spring, 1974. 

1 'The Heineman Report ( Final Report of the President 'j Task Force 
on Government Organization, "Organization for the Management 
and Coordination of Foreign Affairs”, October 1, 1967) for ex- 
ample called for Presidential reliance on the Secretary of State 
as his principal advisor and coordinator in government-wide 
activities and for major changes in State’s organization to enable 
him to do the job; the so-called IDA Report (Clark and Legere, 
op. cit., pp. 102-114) offered three models for management: 
State-centered, White House-centered, and “intermediate" and 
pointed up the drawbacks to concentrating staff and functions 
primarily in the White House. 
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form, one may expect that their objectives will be 
personal as well as institutional. They are, after all, 
designing their own leadership opportunities and a 
power base for achieving whatever substantive 
policy goals they hold. These must be consistent 
with their preferred style and perceptions of the 
broader governmental arena. Similarly, when the 
top men turn reformers, one may anticipate several 
“levels” of explanation for what is being done and 
why, leaving to the observer the task of deciding 
which were, in fact, the operative motives and goals. 
The historical record does not yet permit conclu- 
sive judgments, but it does suggest a range of fac- 
tors triggering the desire for change. 

a. Goals and Motives of Two Men. It is a truism to 
record that high office attracts (and rewards) the 
ambitious, but the concept of political ambition 
becomes more useful when seen as the search for 
personal or private 12 control of the levers of power. 
If such a tendency exists, there may have been rea- 
sons for its accentuation in the pre-1969 back- 
ground of Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger. Nei- 
ther man had previously managed complex, 
large-scale organizations and thereby experienced 
the potential limits of personal grasp or the poten- 
tial benefits of delegation. On the other hand, both 
men had recognized competence in the foreign 
affairs field which could not but promote confi- 
dence in their capacity to decide and act on their 
own. Despite this, both men had experienced an 
uneven fate at the hands of their respective peers 
and publics, suggesting the possibility of a well- 
developed desire to protect one’s flanks. 13 

By 1969, each man had developed, in different 
ways, a repute for protecting his own personal lev- 
erage: the President, through a style emphasizing 
self-reliance and private decisions taken apart from 
the influence of advisors; Kissinger, through the 
careful development of the bases and lines of influ- 
ence in both academic and policy circles and by a 
sharpened sensitivity to potential threats to his 
privileged relations with the influential. 14 

Two themes had appeared in campaign state- 
ments related to the future President’s strategy for 
managing foreign affairs. First, foreign affairs lead- 

UGeorge H. Quester “ 'Priviness’ as the Central Goal in Poli- 
tics", Public Policy, Vol. XIX, #4 (Fall 1971). 

15 The reference in the case of Nixon is, of course, to electoral 
defeat. In the case of Kissinger, to an initial denial of tenure on 
the Harvard faculty, to the critical reception of his first important 
published work, and to his experience as a consultant with the 
Bundy NSC staff. See the contrasting (but concurring on this 
point) accounts of: Marvin and Bernard Kalb, Kissinger (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1974), pp. 50-65; David Landau, Kissinger: The Uses 
of Power (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972), pp. 73-88; Joseph 
Kraft, “In Search of Kissinger”, Harper's, January, 1971. 

•■•For an example of the latter, see Kalb and Kalb, op. cit., p. 
16-17 describing Kissinger’s position on the Rockefeller cam- 
paign staff during 1968. 



ership could come only from the President himself, 
and he intended to exercise such leadership. Sec- 
ond, for the President to lead, he must have clear 
procedures, structures, and rules governing the 
decision-making process. A principal critique of the 
Kennedy and Johnson models was their lack of such 
structure, their informality, and free-wheeling 
spontaneity. Candidate Nixon went so far as to 
credit the foreign policy achievements of the Eisen- 
hower period in part to the orderly NSC (in which 
he had participated as Vice-President), while con- 
necting the more recent debacles of the 1960’s to 
a Kennedy and Johnson style of operation charac- 
terized, in Nixon’s words, by “catch-as-catch-can 
talkfests” between the Chief Executive and his prin- 
cipal advisors. 15 

Henry Kissinger’s published record before 1969 
included numerous discussions of administrative 
structure and decision making in foreign policy. 16 
His central theme for over 10 years had been the 
overwhelming importance of purposes over tech- 
niques. The central problem he identified was how 
to achieve primacy for purposeful action and crea- 
tive thinking in an increasingly bureaucratized envi- 
ronment. For bureaucracy, though unavoidable in 
the modern age, brings with it routine, the reduc- 
tion of problems to objective components capable 
of being resolved by an “average standard of per- 
formance.” In the process, he argued, decision 
making becomes fragmented along administrative 
lines, issues are framed in institutional rather than 
substantive (policy) terms, and choices made as the 
result of an adversary proceeding between bureau- 
cratic components. The rigidity inherent in large 
organizations sets up a pattern of resistance to 
change, to the impact of the individual or to deci- 
sion of any kind, the factor to which he attributed 
the often ad hoc or “reactive” character of U.S. 
policy. Though the task of executives is to “infuse” 
the process with creativity transcending routine, 
too often they become pre-occupied with the job of 
harmonizing conflictirtg organizational interests so 
that the act of decision becomes more important 
than its content. 

Though quick to emphasize the problem, Kissin- 
ger’s pronouncements offered few easy panaceas. 17 
Most plann ing staffs, he noted, are “sops to ad- 

15 Reports of campaign addresses in The New York Times, Sep- 
tember 19, and October 25, 1968. 

16 See these three articles by Henry A. Kissinger: "The Policy- 
maker and the Intellectual”, The Reporter, March 5, 1959; 
“Domestic Structure and Foreign Policy”, Daedalus, Vol. 95, #2 
(Spring 1966); and “Bureaucracy and Policy-Making: The Effect 
of Insiders and Outsiders on the Policy Process" in Henry A. 
Kissinger and Bernard Brodie, Bureaucracy, Politics and Strategy, 
Security Studies Paper #17, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 1968. 

17 When discussing the State Department, neither Kissinger 
nor the President resisted the temptation to offer such quick 
remedies as "cleaning house” (Nixon, 1968 campaign) or “get- 


ministrative theory”, which nonetheless come to 
develop interests and a momentum of their own, 
thereby compounding the leader’s problem. Neces- 
sarily aware of the morale and internal divisions of 
his staff, his decisions come to reflect “an attainable 
consensus rather than substantive convictions”. 
Nor are increased expertise and information the 
solution since they only add to the executive bur- 
den and divert attention from the act of judgment 
without providing criteria for judgment. The obsta- 
cles to creative action and new policy thus lead the 
executive to his only escape: “extra-bureaucratic” 
action such as the use of personal envoys, keeping 
key decisions to small groups which do not share 
them with the bureaucracy whose function it would 
normally be to carry them out. Such procedures, 
despite the pitfalls, are used for “many of the most 
important decisions”. 

As to organizational proposals, Kissinger told a 
1968 audience that a combination of prior Presi- 
dential systems (“the procedural regularity of Ei- 
senhower with the intellectual excitement of 
Kennedy”) should be the goal. But he was specific 
only about what should be avoided: the excessive 
formalism of the 1950’s which enabled agencies to 
dominate the NSC system, and the amorphous, un- 
structured style of Kennedy and Johnson. 18 

b. How the New Model Emerged. The two men thus 
shared a desire for and belief in personalized ex- 
ecutive control of foreign affairs machinery well 
before Nixon recruited Kissinger as his Assistant 
for National Security Affairs in late November, 
1968. Implementation of shared preferences oc- 
curred in tandem with the rapid flowering of a 
close, private relationship that would form the very 
core of the Nixon-Kissinger NSC system. Introduc- 
ing his new appointee at a December 2 press con- 
ference in New York, the President-elect remarked 
that “Dr. Kissinger has set up what I believe — or is 
setting up at the present time — a very exciting new 
procedure for seeing to it that the President of the 
United States does not just hear what he wants to 
hear, which is always a temptation for White House 
staffers.” 19 The timing slip by Nixon — Kissinger 
had accepted the position but three days earlier — 
might imply either that Nixon had designed his 
model alone or that it had been worked out in a 
hurry. 

In fact, there were several influences on the “new 
procedure” that was formally unveiled to the public 
after the Inauguration. First was General Andrew J. 
Goodpaster, Eisenhower’s Staff Secretary and 
manager of the daily national security paper flow, 

ting rid of the bottom half of the Foreign Service” (Kissinger, 
University of California Seminar, cited in note 16). 

•*Ibid. 

19 Kalb and Kalb, op. cit., p. 27. 



who brought historical continuity with the struc- 
tured NSC system of the 1950’s as well as first-hand 
familiarity with its shortcomings. Goodpaster pre- 
dated Kissinger on the Nixon transition staff. Hav- 
ing direct access to Nixon, he reinforced the Presi- 
dent-elect’s preference for a structured, White 
House-centered system. 

Second, Kissinger himself was of course directly 
involved; design of such a system was one of his first 
assignments. Kissinger was familiar with recent 
studies of foreign policy making structures (in par- 
ticular the Clark and Legere study) but appears to 
have offered no specific blueprint to his new subor- 
dinates, preferring to let them propose detailed 
ideas. 

A third architect was Morton Halperin, hired by 
Kissinger in mid-December from his post as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs, a McNamara appointee with first- 
hand knowledge of the “options” system devel- 
oped to serve the Secretary of Defense. Lawrence 
Eagleburger, an experienced Foreign Service 
officer, was another participant, recruited by Kiss- 
inger from Nixon’s New York office where he had 
been posted by the State Department to handle 
diplomatic traffic. At Kissinger’s direction, Hal- 
perin and Eagleburger prepared detailed proposals 
incorporating the President-elect’s desire for a co- 
herent, formal structure without the sterility and 
bureaucratic treaty-making aspects of the Eisen- 
hower model. Goodpaster and Kissinger approved 
them. 

Equally important are the influences that were 
absent at the designing stage. The President-elect 
had chosen a major, substantive figure in foreign 
policy circles to be his personal advisor before 
choosing a Secretary of State. This action confirms 
that of the available strategies for Presidential lead- 
ership, a White House-centered system based on 
the Assistant, a mixed system, or a State-centered 
one based on the Secretary, Nixon had chosen the 
first. Similarly, there was no input from other ap- 
pointees or from the foreign policy institutions as 
such at the design stage. Not surprisingly, given the 
preferences and attitudes of the two men, the new 
system gathered unprecedented authority and ini- 
tiative to the White House, undercutting much of 
what remained of State’s coordinator or manager 
role. The completed model was presented by Kiss- 
inger to the Secretary of State-designate, William P. 
Rogers, who raised no objections. Formal presiden- 
tial approval of the new system followed shortly 
thereafter. It was left to Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, U. Alexis Johnson, to protest to 
Kissinger the model’s clear implications for State. 

c. Goals in Perspective. For both Nixon and Kiss- 
inger, there was a belief in the desirability and 
necessity of direct, personal control over the for- 


eign affairs machinery to instill it with direction, 
coherence, and purpose. For both, the record indi- 
cates not only an ambition to undertake foreign 
policy leadership but self-confidence in one’s ability 
to do so effectively. This, however, required a sys- 
tem for management of the broader governmental 
machine that would (1) relate actions and programs 
to objectives in a more meaningful way, (2) prevent 
capture of the top men by the agency perspectives 
and interests of the bureaucracy, and (3) master the 
bureaucratic political process by ordering it into 
specific, recognized channels. To the extent that 
each believed the coming period would require ma- 
jor policy changes and perhaps unpopular deci- 
sions, the new system would have to assure ade- 
quate mastery of the process by the White House to 
permit both flexibility of the leadership and respon- 
siveness to it. 

To carry out such a program, the new President 
would need a source of advice and a bureaucratic 
manager of the formal system who was at once (a) 
autonomous of an operating agency, (b) wholly de- 
pendent on him for the access, confidence, and lev- 
erage necessary for effectiveness, and (c) yet a 
highly reputed addition to the prestige of White 
House thinking in foreign affairs. The elaborate 
new structure had obvious cosmetic advantages, 
suggesting as it did an orderly and systematic con- 
sideration of the issues and options prior to Presi- 
dential decision. But it had the merit as well of 
apparent consistency with Nixon’s style and 
philosophy. Designed to generate a range of possi- 
ble choices for his consideration, it would reserve 
to him the act of choice free from the impact of 
informal, one-on-one encounters with his lieuten- 
ants. 

As a newly appointed Presidential advisor, Kiss- 
inger would have as his central objective the main- 
tenance and strengthening of the private, privi- 
leged relationship with the President on whom his 
position depended. To protect his Presidential ac- 
cess would require both demonstrated competence 
and unambiguous personal loyalty. 20 But it would 
also require protection of his flank from the agen- 
cies and Cabinet members who also sought Presi- 
dential access. Though the impetus for an elaborate 
structure came primarily from Goodpaster and the 
President, Kissinger (as we have seen) did not dis- 
pute its advantages. He could not, to be sure, fore- 
see fully the extent of the Presidential confidence 
he would come to enjoy. But he could know that his 
institutional role as manager of the policy mech- 
anism would assure him (a) a strong substantive 
staff with its ensuing bureaucratic advantages, (b) 
the right of access to communications, recommen- 
dations, and studies produced within the govern- 

!0 See Destler, op. cit., p. 90. 
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merit, (c) authority to force consideration of policy 
issues on substantive rather than agency terms, and 
(d) a rationale for reviewing, as a nominally “neu- 
tral” manager, all recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. 


IV. LAUNCHING THE NEW SYSTEM 

By Inauguration Day, 1969, a new instrument for 
the development and coordination of foreign policy 
had been created; it was communicated to the 
affected departments and agencies within 24 hours 
in a series of National Security Decision Memo- 
randa. 21 Together with major elements of the staff 
that would bear its name, the NSC system was func- 
tioning before Cabinet officers had moved into 
their offices or named their key subordinates. It was 
a fast start. The structure was designed to work as 
follows: 

a. The National Security Council. At the apex of the 
new system, the statutory-based NSC was identified 
as the President’s “principal forum for the consid- 
eration of policy issues on which he is required to 
make decisions.” NSC meetings would be frequent 
and regular and would be confined to the statutory 
membership (President, Vice President, Secretaries 
of State and Defense, Director of Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness) and designated advisors in- 
cluding the Presidential Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, the Under Secretary of State, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. At the same time, it was 
emphasized that the NSC is a senior “advisory” 
panel to the President, a “forum for discussion” of 
the issues, alternatives, their implications, and 
recommendations: the President himself would 
make the decisions, typically after “further private 
deliberation, subsequent to NSC consideration of 
the issues.” 22 Nonetheless, the Council would op- 
erate in an orderly fashion, with a specific agenda, 
normally consisting of items that had been re- 
viewed at subsidiary' levels in the NSC system, and 

!1 Though not in the public domain, the key NSDMs are re- 
flected in Department of State, Foreign Affairs Manual Circular, 
#521, dated February 6, 1969 and a February 7, 1969 White 
House announcement, printed in Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents, Monday, February 10, 1969, Vol. 5 #6. For the offi- 
cial explanation, see Henry Kissinger’s letter to Senator Henry 
M. Jackson of March 3, 1970, published in U.S. Senate, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, Committee Print dated March 
4, 1970, entitled “The National Security Council: Comment by 
Henry A. Kissinger"; and, the chapters on the NSC System in the 
President’s Reports to the Congress: U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970’s, 
Vol I and II. For discussion of the formal system, see also Ed- 
ward A. Kolodziej, “The National Security Council: Innovations 
and Implications”, Public Administration Review, xxix, 6 (Novem- 
ber-December 1969). 

JS Kissinger letter to Senator Jackson, op. cit. 


followed in most cases by written Presidential deci- 
sions (NSDMs). 

b. The Committee Structure of the NSC System. One of 
the most telling shifts in the new system was the 
prompt rescinding of NS AM 34 1 , the 1 966 Johnson 
measure which had created the State-chaired SIG/ 
IRG network of interagency committees, and its 
replacement with a new set of committees now for- 
mally part of the “NSC system”. Though Kissin- 
ger’s subordinates were apparently successful in 
obtaining the retention of some committee func- 
tions from the inherited machinery, there was con- 
siderable change. The Johnson-era Interdepart- 
mental Regional Groups and the Political-Military 
Interdepartmental Group (IRGs) became NSC/In- 
terdepartmental Groups (IGs), charged primarily 
with the function of preparing policy studies and 
contingency papers at the direction of Kissinger 
acting for the President. The IGs continued to be 
chaired by State’s Assistant Secretaries (now 
termed chairmen instead of executive chairmen), 
and their residual role of coordination and decision 
(where agreement was possible) remained. But the 
new emphasis on Presidentially directed policy re- 
views was designed to redirect much of their atten- 
tion. For issues transcending State’s geographic or 
functional bureaus, NSC Ad Hoc Groups were es- 
tablished under a chairman representing the appro- 
priate agency. Most important, the IGs would 
henceforth report principally to a new Kissinger- 
chaired Review Group established to evaluate pa- 
pers and determine if NSC or Presidential consider- 
ation of the subject was necessary rather than to the 
State-chaired Under Secretaries Committee (USC). 
The USC itself, an echo of the former Senior Inter- 
departmental Group (SIG), although chaired at a 
higher level than the Review Group, was effectively 
“layered” by it: the USC agenda consisted of items 
referred to it by the Review Group, the IGs, or the 
Secretary of State. Its mandate was defined in the 
President’s first Report to Congress as reviewing and 
coordinating the “implementation” of decisions 
taken within the NSC framework. This created a 
structure whereby the President’s Assistant, operat- 
ing at the Assistant Secretary level, oversaw rela- 
tions between lower and senior echelons in State 
and funneled important policy questions away from 
State’s leadership. 

The Review Group may have been the first clear 
signal of the distribution of power within the new 
system, but there were soon to be others. During 
1969, four additional interagency committees were 
established under Kissinger’s chairmanship, in- 
cluding agency representation at either the Assis- 
tant or Under Secretary level. Each dealt with an 
inherently important policy area: The Vietnam Spe- 
cial Studies Group, the Defense Program Review 
Committee, the Verification Panel, and the Wash- 



ington Special Actions Group. The first three re- 
flected the new NSC Staff s competence in quantita- 
tive analyses pertaining to Vietnam, defense force 
posture and budget issues, and SALT and other 
arms control issues, respectively. The WSAG’s mis- 
sion pertained to crisis planning and management. 
Like the Review Group, these bodies were inter- 
posed between subordinate and high echelons in 
the agencies. They concerned themselves either 
with studies or with operational matters. Their role 
vis-a-vis the IGs, NSC Ad Hoc Groups, and the USC 
was directive. 

c. NSSMs, NSDMs, and Options. The Kissinger 
conviction that sound foreign policy is based on 
having a “conceptual framework” for action was 
most clearly reflected in the White House’s assign- 
ment of a “comprehensive series of studies cover- 
ing the principal national security issues now con- 
fronting the Nation or which are expected to be of 
importance in the months ahead.” 23 The technique 
was to establish a series of National Security Study 
Memoranda (NSSMs), drafted by the NSC Staff and 
signed by Kissinger on behalf of the President, di- 
recting the addressed departments and agencies to 
prepare policy reviews on specified topics. Each 
NSSM set out in more or less specific terms the 
range of issues to be reviewed, the relevant time 
period to be covered, the action responsibilities of 
various agencies or groups in preparing the study, 
the deadline for submitting the study, and the name 
of the interagency body that would review it (e.g. 
Review Group, Verification Panel, etc.). The NSSM 
series was indeed comprehensive, including some 
85 directives in 1 969 alone, covering matters rang- 
ing from U.S. Vietnam policy to naval shipbuilding 
and the role of the Church in Latin America. 

Official statements about the NSSM emphasized 
two significant methodological innovations. First, 
study groups were asked for policy options, not 
policy recommendations. This deceptively simple 
approach (borrowed from the McNamara Defense 
Department) was aimed at converting NSSM re- 
spondents (at the study group level) from advocates 
to analysts and at separating alternative policies 
from their agency sponsors at the sub-Cabinet 
level. Each agency respondent on the study group 
was asked to identify the pros and cons, costs and 
consequences of all options being considered, in- 
cluding some that no respondent favored. Only at 
the highest (i.e. NSC) level were formal agency po- 
sitions on the options to be taken and argued out 
before the President by the principals. In theory, 
therefore, senior agency officials at the Assistant 
and Under Secretary levels were mandated to pre- 
pare and evaluate a range of options for the NSC 
system and the President to ensure it represented 

JS White House announcement of February 7, 1969, op. cit. 


all significant possibilities and opinions. 

The goal of the options system was to enlarge the 
scope and potential for Presidential leadership in 
foreign policy, and thereby (in the Nixon/Kissinger 
view) to improve the foreign policy itself. The sys- 
tem would do this ( 1 ) by preventing agencies from 
working out agreed compromises for submission to 
the White House (“I refuse to be confronted with 
a bureaucratic consensus that leaves me no options 
but acceptance or rejection, and that gives me no 
way of knowing what alternatives exist.”), (2) by 
preventing one agency with the strongest interest 
in an issue from taking it over by direct dealings 
with the White House (“The NSC system also in- 
sures that all agencies and departments receive a 
fair hearing before I make my decisions.”), and (3) 
by providing a mechanism for the airing of options 
which no bureaucratic actor wants to pay the politi- 
cal price of proposing (“. . . every alternative must 
have a fair hearing.”). 24 

Second, the NSSMs introduced a heightened 
concern for long-range goals and a downgrading of 
immediate operational matters. Instead of the stan- 
dard set of decision-maker’s questions: What is the 
situation? Where do we go from here?, the NSSMs 
asked another: What is the situation? Where do we 
want to be X years from now? How do we get there? 
Alternative assessments could be offered on all 
three questions, but the critical, i.e., Presidential, 
question was the second. Once again, the goal was 
to enhance initiative and choice for the top policy 
maker by making “. . . our basic determinations of 
purpose before being pressed by events. . . .” 25 

If the NSSMs were the instrument for enlarging 
the scope for Presidential choice, the National 
Security Decision Memorandums (NSDMs) were 
designed to enhance the impact of Presidential de- 
cision. As the natural “outcome” of a NSSM review, 
the NSDM shared with the NSSM a concern for 
providing broad guidance as to national purposes 
and priorities and an overall rationale for specific, 
operational steps selected, a characteristic distin- 
guishing them from the Kennedy/Johnson National 
Security Action Memorandums (NSAMs). 26 But the 
novelty was not only in enlarging the focus of deci- 
sion (from “actions” to “purposes”) but in attempt- 
ing to use written decision documents to assure that 
“. . . all departments concerned are fully informed 
of our policy, and so that implementation can be 
monitored.” 27 Used systematically, the NSDMs 

•^President's Report to Congress: US Foreign Policy for the 1970s, 
1970, p. 18, 22. 

•Mbid. p. 19. As the Report made clear, “events" were only 
one of the obstacles to creativity: “as modem bureaucracy has 
grown, the understanding of change and the formulation of new 
purposes have become more difficult.” 

* 6 Kolodziej, op. cit., p. 576. 

• 7 President’s Report to the Congress 1970, p. 22. 



aimed to guide, educate, and control its recipients 
while infusing the government as a whole with a 
coherence deemed lacking in the prior system. 

d. The NSC Staff. Substantive policy staffs are, as 
we have seen, an essential factor in generating lev- 
erage for the top men. By 1968, the NSC staff had 
evolved into a key support of Presidential leader- 
ship. The unambiguously White House-centered 
NSC system launched by the new Administration 
would inevitably imply an increase in staffing re- 
quirements, and this was duly confirmed in a low 
key, five line reference to “reorganization and 
strengthening” of the staff in a February 7, 1969 
announcement. The White House statement went 
on to list the new staffs 28 substantive profession- 
als and to indicate a four-way breakdown of staffing 
roles: an operations staff handling regional and 
functional areas, “program assistants” with un- 
defined responsibilities, “planning staff’, and a five 
man Office of the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs.* 8 

But central staffs are a sensitive topic in the pub- 
lic arena. Perhaps because they imply centralization 
of power, “closed” systems, and a derogation from 
the constituted “line” officials, public statements 
tend to underplay their role or even their existence. 
This is especially pertinent when staffs become 
powerful and imply a redistribution of power 
among organizational units. While the White 
House did not refuse to provide information on the 
NSC staff, it offered little on its own initiative. The 
role of the new Staff was completely ignored in 
Kissinger’s March 3, 1970 letter replying to Senator 
Jackson’s request for information on the New Ad- 
ministration’s approach to the NSC system; not a 
single reference to the Staff can be found in the 
President’s first three Reports to the Congress on for- 
eign policy. The emphasis was on the NSC “sys- 
tem”. 

Yet the Staff was without question a crucial fea- 
ture in the Nixon/Kissinger conception. The Staff 
would have to operate the system; given the marked 
shift in the rules of the game, the agencies could be 
expected to resist implementation. It was expected 
to be a principal source of creative thinking to flesh 
out the new substantive policies, a point both men 
were free to state off the record, as when the Presi- 
dent remarked to Staff members that he would 
“wait 20 years” if he wanted a new idea from State. 
Only the Staff could bring the Presidential perspec- 
tive to the broader bureaucracy operating in the 
NSC system. 

Apart from the traditional staff roles identified by 
Destler,* 9 the new NSSM series of policy studies 

••White House announcement of February 7. 1969, op. cit. 

••Destler, op. cit., p. 230-233; the traditional roles, it will be 
recalled, include servicing of the boss’ day-to-day business, pro- 
viding information and analysis, stimulating policy review and 


would have substantial staffing implications. In sub- 
stantive policy terms, staff would be required to 
help identify issues appropriate for NSSM review. 
After a NSSM was signed, staff would actively par- 
ticipate in preparing the response, providing guid- 
ance on the NSSM’s intent and “riding herd” on its 
execution. Once the NSSM study was submitted to 
the White House, a new process of internal analysis 
would ensue, followed by drafting of recommenda- 
tions to Kissinger (and from him to the President 
where appropriate) on how the study’s content 
should be handled at forthcoming meetings. In 
bureaucratic political terms, staff were required to 
assure the primacy of the NSSM process over uni- 
lateral agency initiatives, often by folding such 
initiatives into a formal NSSM before they had es- 
calated to senior levels. 

Equally important, since the NSSM gave the NSC 
staff control over the deadlines attached to policy 
reviews, the staff would ideally have to “adminis- 
ter” the handling of NSSM issues throughout the 
bureaucracy in a way that meshed with Kissinger’s 
and the President’s desires as to timing — and even 
as to whether real decisions were to result from the 
study. 30 For Kissinger, himself, the staff would pro- 
vide the base of support enabling him to seize is- 
sues out of formal channels, to intercept and inde- 
pendently evaluate agency communications to the 
President (including NSSM responses), gather 
bureaucratic intelligence necessary to retain the ini- 
tiative, and generally to utilize the expertise that 
would make him the dominant Presidential advisor 
in foreign affairs. 

Accordingly, the Staff was indeed reorganized 
and strengthened. From a base of 28, the number 
of substantive professionals grew steadily before 
levelling off at just over 50 in 1971. The “opera- 
tors” increased from an initial 13 to some 22 mem- 
bers responsible for the following areas: 
Africa/U.N. /International Organizations (3), Mid- 
dle East/South Asia (3), East Asia, including Viet- 
nam (5), Europe, NATO and Soviet affairs (4), 
Latin America (3), Science, Disarmament, Cultural 
affairs (2), and International Economic affairs (2). 31 
Among their formal 31 responsibilities were the 
tasks of: handling the President’s business in their 

change, and operational coordination. The innovation, as Des- 
tler points out, was the management of a formal system of policy 
studies. 

••On the importance of control of deadlines and delays, see 
Halperin, op. cit., pp. 214-218. These staffing roles are, of 
course, not part of the formal model as officially described. 

•'Numerical data represent the average figure in the period 
1971-72 when staff organization had settled into a more or less 
stable pattern. 

’•The word “formal” does not suggest a standardized or pub- 
lished job description, but rather those tasks expected of opera- 
tors by tradition and by the new requirements of the system, the 
things they were “supposed” to do. 
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area (public and Congressional correspondence, 
preparation for speeches, reports, and press con- 
ferences, staffing of Presidential visits and com- 
munications with foreign heads of State); handling 
a similar range of issues for Kissinger; preparation 
of daily summaries of key events and communica- 
tions for both men; staffing to Kissinger (and as 
appropriate from Kissinger to the President) of all 
agency submissions, recommendations, and com- 
munications within or outside the NSSM context; 
representation of Kissinger on interagency panels 
such as the IGs and Ad Hoc Groups and participa- 
tion in the work of these groups; preparation of 
analysis and talking points for meetings of NSC 
organs such as the Review Group, WSAG, or VSSG; 
and, of course, using their expertise and agency 
contacts to provide Kissinger with analysis of both 
bureaucratic and foreign developments, issues, op- 
portunities, and threats. The “operators” formed 
the core of the staff. A bare majority of them were 
Foreign Service Officers seconded for one or more 
tours from the State Department; in addition, the 
“operators” included 4-5 seconded CIA analysts, 
and some 6 others recruited from non-foreign 
affairs agencies, from academia, or through politi- 
cal contacts. 

The staffs second largest element was the Pro- 
gram Analysis staff of about 10 civilian and military 
professionals, nearly all recruited from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Though not technically “opera- 
tors”, the program analysts played the same roles 
as “operators" in manning interagency panels and 
staffing policy studies or agency inputs in the areas 
of defense, arms control, and military budget. They 
shared the “action" with operators in sucfi areas as 
Vietnam policy, SALT, NATO military posture, 
and other regional defense issues. In addition, they 
were given the mandate in an early NSDM of con- 
ducting systematic country and regional analyses of 
the interrelationship of US policies and programs 
involving manpower and budget resources. Such 
reviews represented an attempt to locate in the 
White House a staff competent in the methodolo- 
gies of systems analysis and program budgeting 
and capable of performing the functions attempted 
in various State Department reforms (CCPS, FAPS) 
of the 1960’s: integrated analysis of policy, pro- 
grams, and other data in a given area. 33 But the 
principal activity of program analysts was defense 
programs, policies, postures, and the relation of 
defense strategy to on-going negotiation issues 
such as SALT and Vietnam. They supported the 
corresponding NSC committees, Verification 

,s See Frederick C. Mosher's memorandum "Program Budget- 
ing in Foreign Affairs: Some Reflections”, published as a Com- 
mittee Print by the (Jackson) Subcommittee on National Security 
and International Operations, Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, November 1968. 


Panel, DPRC, VSSG, and supported Kissinger’s en- 
try into defense policy. 

Though most planning staffs were a “sop to ad- 
ministrative theory” in Kissinger’s earlier days, 
several NSC Staff elements bearing the name 
“planning” were set up in the first two years of the 
Administration. At least four different conceptions 
of planning were envisaged at various times: (1) 
planning and coordinating the NSC system’s work 
on a daily basis, from the initial proposal of 
NSSMs to Kissinger to the scheduling of meetings 
to consider NSSM results and operational items 
outside the NSSM context, (2) longer range plan- 
ning, including the in-house preparation of sub- 
stantive analyses of particular problems, (3) con- 
tingency planning of various alternative US 
actions in a crisis scenario, and (4) “planning” to 
support the more personal actions and strategies 
of Kissinger and the President. The importance 
attached to these functions varied over time and 
with the leverage developed by the planners them- 
selves. The first, for example, is essential in any 
complex system and will be performed by some- 
one, regardless of his title. The fourth is similarly 
“essential” assuming determination to centralize 
policy making at the top. 

By 1971, it could be said that 8-9 staffers were 
engaged in “planning” in one sense or another. A 
four-man Planning and Coordinating Group, in- 
cluding a senior staff member, concerned itself with 
all four types of planning but concentrated 
primarily on the first. It backstopped the crisis-ori- 
ented WSAG and monitored the preparation by the 
IGs of contingency papers. The Group’s access, on 
an “information” basis, to nearly all the system’s 
paper flow enabled it to initiate suggestions upward 
to Kissinger and his deputy and to “trouble-shoot” 
laterally with other members of the staff. It also 
could serve intermittently as an operational staff on 
issues such as security assistance and multi-regional 
problems which fell between or across the opera- 
tors’ areas of responsibility and occasionally took 
on projects in cooperation with operators or with 
members of Kissinger’s personal staff. A second, 
more institutional planning element was the office 
of the Staff Secretary (two substantive people) 
which had responsibility for administering the sec- 
retariat and supporting services, scheduling of 
meetings and processing of meeting papers, formal 
NSC liaison with the agencies, and formal overall 
administration. Third, most professional members 
of the office of the Assistant to the President be- 
came involved in the fourth type of planning re- 
ferred to above and occasionally the second. This 
included three members of what was at one time 
called the “special projects staff”, working in the 
high priority policy areas in which Kissinger be- 
came personally engaged: Vietnam negotiations. 
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China initiative, SALT, and Russian negotiations. 
This "quick response” group served as personal 
assistants of Kissinger and his deputy (General 
Alexander Haig) and accompanied them away from 
Washington. General Haig himself was, of course, 
a “planner” in the first and fourth senses above and 
had the task of pulling together all elements of the 
staff. 

Finally, the NSC Staff comprised several smaller 
elements: a Vietnam Information Group of two- 
three staffers working on various aspects of Viet- 
nam policy, a press coordinator, a Congressional 
affairs staffer, and liaison personnel from the CIA 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

V. HOW THE SYSTEM WORKED AND 
WHY 

a. The Measurement Problem. Institutional reform 
launched at the Presidential level poses special 
problems of evaluation. The new system was the 
personal program of very few men; it reflected both 
their personal and their institutional goals. In meas- 
uring “success” and “failure”, it is not enough to 
note that some “good” policies resulted, unless 
they were demonstrably a “product” shaped by the 
system, nor is it enough to note that the system 
caused demoralization or resentment in the 
bureaucracy, unless it can be shown that this was 
unintended and warped the policy “product”. The 
relevant standard is the degree to which the reform 
achieved the purposes of the “reformers” includ- 
ing, inter alia, “good” decisions, coherent and pur- 
poseful policy making and execution, personal con- 
trol of the policy process in the White House and 
bureaucratic responsiveness to the White House, 
identification of problems before they become 
crises, holding options open for top level decision, 
and relating actions and programs to purposes. 

One possible measurement of “failure” would be 
changes made in the model itself and changes or 
clarifications of the personal and institutional goals 
of the reformers. But whether or not such change 
occurred explicitly, the criteria must be whether the 
system proved workable and was used, or whether 
it warped the policy process in ways that produced 
“bad” policy, incoherent policy, or no policy at all 
where policies were needed. From the standpoint 
of goals, the criteria must be whether they proved 
in practice to be desirable and attainable. The se- 
lective application of these criteria will be apparent, 
as will the inherent subjectivity of making the effort. 
It must be clearly recognized at the outset that the 
two types of goals — personal and institutional — 
could be (and often were) incompatible. Conse- 
quently, a single “result” of the new apparatus 


could be both a success and a failure where such 
incompatibility existed. 

b. On Measuring Nixon and Kissinger. The President 
and his Assistant were not only reformers of the 
government-wide policy process but also of the in- 
stitutional roles they occupied. They formed the 
core of the new system, and their relationship was 
pivotal to the way it actually worked. From the for- 
mer President’s standpoint, there can be little 
doubt that he got the system and had the policy 
impact he wanted. Just as clear, however, is the 
conclusion that he paid a certain price for the suc- 
cess of his personal style and goals and that there 
were internal inconsistencies in the latter or among 
actual and stated objectives. Success can be seen in 
the personal imprint he placed on US foreign policy 
during 1969-72 and the reputation for sophis- 
ticated statesmanship which those policies earned 
him, successes which made him one of the few 
Presidents to win an election centered substantially 
on foreign policy issues. Generally able, with Kiss- 
inger, to dominate the policy areas he chose to 
dominate, he was, therefore, able to orchestrate a 
complex diplomatic strategy linking policies toward 
Vietnam, China, the Soviet Union (and arms con- 
trol), East-West relations in Europe, and to a lesser 
degree, the big power involvement in the Middle 
East. One may perhaps add that this was accom- 
plished at a time of declining US predominance in 
world affairs and of reduced domestic consensus 
for US involvement. There is at a minimum little 
ambiguity in the self-evaluation provided by Nixon 
himself in his 1972 foreign policy Report to Congress, 
a report replete with “dramatic departures”, “his- 
toric accomplishments”, and Hegelian (or Kissin- 
gerian) perspectives: 

“The world — and we ourselves — are still in the 

process of adjusting to the developments we have 

set in train. But we know where we are going. We 

are moving with history, and moving history our- 
selves.” 34 

Success can also be seen in terms of some Nix- 
onian institutional objectives. First, key decisions 
were more often than not retained for essentially 
private decision making in the White House and 
were seen to be Presidential. The Nixon preference 
for withdrawal from the senior constituted officials 
before decisions were taken was made more “legiti- 
mate” and acceptable by the existence of an elabo- 
rate, formal NSC system emphasizing systematic 
procedures utilized before the act of decision. Simi- 
larly, the President’s inevitably heavy dependence 
on the data, analysis and recommendations pro- 
vided by those with continuous access to him — to a 
substantial degree, Kissinger and, through him, the 

54 President's Report to the Congress: US Foreign Policy for the 
1970s, Vol. Ill, February 1972, p. 215. 
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NSC staff — was legitimized by the formal NSC sys- 
tem roles developed for both Kissinger and staff. In 
this way certain decisions appeared less arbitrary 
and based on broader participation in the foreign 
affairs community than they actually were. 

Secondly, the formal NSC system itself had ad- 
vantages for the President. By establishing inter- 
agency rules, studies and committees, the President 
and his Advisor could (and frequently did) struc- 
ture the consideration of issues so as to control its 
timing and context. The strongly held views of the 
“lead” agency on a given issue could be either iso- 
lated or diluted by the concurrent evaluation of 
alternative courses of action. This use of the system 
at times obviated the need for the two men to con- 
front other principals directly or to be seen to over- 
rule them. At the same time, by overarching the 
echelons inside an agency, the NSC system had the 
effect on some issues of reducing the tendency of 
agency heads to automatically endorse the posi- 
tions of their subordinates, in other words to defuse 
the adversary procedure common at working levels 
when it did not reflect strong convictions at the top. 
Examples of the successful application of this tech- 
nique can be found in the outcome of early reviews 
on chemical and biological weapons, on whether or 
not to return Okinawa to Japanese administration, 
on a range of issues relating to the degree of US 
activism on southern African issues, and on the 
recurring question of reviewing operations by the 
US-supported irregular forces in North Laos’ 
Plaine des Jarres. In each instance, there was 
bureaucratic momentum in the lead agency for con- 
tinuing current policy, but support for it was weak- 
ened in the interagency review process, and high- 
level advocacy of working level positions was 
muted. 

Thirdly, the President retained the choice of 
working issues through the formal system, using 
essentially private channels and White House re- 
sources or using both concurrently. In policy areas 
where he wanted a change of course, the options 
system served to place alternatives on the agenda 
that the agencies themselves would not propose 
and whose consideration they resisted (for substan- 
tive or bureaucratic reasons). Examples of this 
pattern can be seen in an early review of the US 
posture toward the Nigeria-Biafra war, the consid- 
eration of US options during the September 1970 
Jordan crisis, a review of US objectives in cultural 
and educational exchanges, and a prolonged con- 
sideration of US response (naval and other) to in- 
creased Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean. 
The last case illuminates the ability of the NSSM 
system to get an issue of interest to the President on 
the agenda in the face of bureaucratic obstacles: 
DOD resisting initially because it already had a 
policy and opposed State and CIA participation in 


review of naval deployments: State, ACDA and CIA 
suspicious that the review would only provide the 
Navy a vehicle to obtain high-level endorsement of 
its preferences. Getting options on the agenda does 
not ensure that substantive change will occur. But 
at the least the system provided an organized 
means for “testing the water”, and it conveyed a 
sense of “due process” that had been absent in 
prior systems. 

Fourthly, the Nixon model provided that the 
President’s principal foreign affairs advisor (though 
not his “senior” advisor, as Secretary Rogers was 
termed by the White House after it became clear 
that Kissinger was playing the major role) would 
remain under Presidential control. Such depen- 
dence on Presidential favor is inherent in the job. 
Not responsible to an agency bureaucracy, to Con- 
gress or to the news media, the Advisor was the 
President’s man. Though he wore three hats as 
manager of the NSC Staff, of an interagency system, 
and as personal advisor, it soon became clear in 
their working styles that both men placed priority 
on the personal relationship and worked to limit 
the Presidential access of any others. The Staff and 
the NSC system did not get in the way of this rela- 
tionship, for the simple reason that when they 
threatened to, they were ignored, put off, or cir- 
cumvented. The degree of dependence on the 
President, and Presidential reliance on Kissinger, is 
most tangibly demonstrated by the continuous 
chaos in the latter’s personal schedule, reflecting 
both their extensive daily contact and the range of 
time-consuming Presidential assignments. Long- 
scheduled interagency meetings were postponed 
on short notice, appointments with key officials and 
legislators were put off, phone calls went unan- 
swered, NSSM studies went without review in the 
interest of this relationship. But the Advisor’s re- 
sponsiveness to the President is just as clearly 
shown in the loyalty and discretion the former dis- 
played in his own conduct, thereby consolidating 
the President’s prestige as well as his ability to oper- 
ate flexibly. 

There is little doubt why Kissinger played ac- 
cording to the President’s rules. For if this was the 
President’s system, run the way he wanted it run, it 
also suited Kissinger in a number of respects. As a 
believer in the essential contribution of personal 
leadership in foreign affairs, he would support the 
President’s flexibility through the retention of a pri- 
vate two-way channel for discussion and decision in 
which he was the President’s partner. As the day-to- 
day architect of policy in many areas and the sys- 
tem’s constituted manager, he profited even more 
than the President from the bureaucratic advan- 
tages of the formal system. By the end of 1970, 
Kissinger was no longer simply the White House 
advisor who ran the NSC system for the President; 
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he was the key foreign policy advisor, the architect 
of a diplomatic strategy for US relations with the 
great communist powers, and increasingly, the se- 
cret strategist/operator/negotiator in the areas of 
SALT and Soviet relations, the China initiative, and 
the conduct of war and negotiations in Southeast 
Asia. 35 Global crisis management was another 
string in his bow. He was, in short, a man of une- 
qualled power in foreign policy formulation, and 
his public reputation was beginning to catch up, 
belatedly, to the fact. From Kissinger's standpoint, 
the formal and informal systems offered him not 
negligible advantages. 

But this is not to say that the formal NSC system 
worked the way Nixon and Kissinger designed it or 
that the combination of informal and formal sys- 
tems (i.e. personal and institutional, respectively) 
served to maximize Presidentially-imposed policy 
coherence. To the contrary, the internal contra- 
dictions in their goals produced a substantial gap 
between theory and practice. By giving Kissinger 
several major roles and a near monopoly of per- 
sonal access to him, the President undercut the goal 
of ensuring a full and fair hearing for all relevant 
options and views, while he sharply limited his own 
ability to work through clearly established proce- 
dures and systematic “preparation” for decisions. 
Decisions, themselves, one may suggest, were not 
as “lonely” as the stated Presidential style would 
imply, as far as the Nixon-Kissinger relationship is 
concerned. Equally important, the NSC system, the 
NSSMs, committees, and the staff, could not func- 
tion according to the model without being able to 
command a substantial portion of the time, respect, 
and trust of both Kissinger and the President. 
These invaluable commodities the system got only 
sporadically, depending on the passage of time and 
the emergence of issues. 

Participants in the NSC system's early evolution 
vary widely in their assessment of the gap between 
theory and practice. Some argue that the system 
lasted about six months, during which time it had 
completed much of what it was designed to do, 
establish “where we are and where we want to go” 
and structure the inevitable “shaking out” process 
among principal actors and agencies. In this view, 
the formal system had to change as Kissinger “be- 
came operational”, his primacy emerged, and his 
style clarified. The transition to a new pattern was 
complete by the time of Cambodia. A second view 
holds that by a natural process of maturation, any 
Administration will complete much of its long- 
range thinking in a year or so and devote itself 

“On Kissinger's role as “desk officer”, for SALT, see John 
Newhouse, Cold Dawn: The Story of SALT (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1973); on the Vietnam negotiations, see Tad 
Szulc, “How Kissinger Did It: Behind the Vietnam Cease-fire 
Agreement", Foreign Policy, No. 15 (Summer 1974). 


thereafter to implementation, handling operational 
problems and dealing with the external world of 
events. This tendency was accentuated with the 
Nixon-Kissinger NSC system since it was centered 
around the NSSM (study) function. A third view 
holds that the NSC system retained a degree of 
vigor and embodied some reforms worth retaining, 
remarkable accomplishments given a high degree 
of bureaucratic resistance and the strong anti- 
bureaucratic sentiments prevailing in the White 
House. In this view, most changes made in the sys- 
tem since 1969 related to the handling of “front 
burner” issues, which tend to be taken out of formal 
channels in any system. 

There is little debate that the NSC reforms had 
serious purposes and serious results. They were 
neither pure cosmetics, designed to cover a two- 
man power play, nor the final solution to the gov- 
ernment’s organizational problems. In terms of 
“policy results,” the reforms were well suited to the 
top leaders and enabled them to “conduct a lot of 
foreign policy”. But the reforms themselves and the 
way they were implemented or not implemented 
produced a variety of distortions in the policy pro- 
cess and resulted in a lack of Presidential impact on 
policy in several areas. There developed a tendency 
of the system to produce results despite itself and a 
more routinized handling of studies and problems, 
in different ways according to whether or not the 
top men could be engaged on a subject. Leaving 
aside the question of whether it is desirable or pos- 
sible for a White House-centered system to com- 
prehend all policy areas, the fact is that the Nixon- 
Kissinger model aimed at doing so. And, by its own 
admission, 36 it did not succeed in conveying sub- 
stance to US policies on Latin America, Africa, and 
UN issues, except, and this was important, to set 
clear what the US would not do, or coherence to US 
foreign economic policy which ended up to a major 
degree in other bureaucratic channels. Even while 
confining ourselves to the Kissinger self-evaluation, 
it can be pointed out that foreign economic policy 
entails aid, trade relations, monetary affairs, invest- 
ment, technology transfer, energy, etc., issues that 
by their nature structure US relations with many 
countries, not least our European and Japanese al- 
lies. 37 Moreover, in the Middle East/South Asian 
area, the NSC system as such produced few depar- 
tures apart from linking the region’s problems to a 
broader strategy and responding to external 
events. 

“Kissinger's testimony in Hearings Before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate on the Nomination of Henry A. 
Kissinger to be Secretary of State, September 1973, Part I, pp. 57, 62, 
69, 115. 

57 See Destler's evaluation of centralized, two-man policy-mak- 
ing in these policy areas, in “The Nixon System: A Further 
Look”, Foreign Service Journal, Feb. 1974. 



c. On Measuring the Committees. The impact of the 
network of committees created at the Cabinet level 
(NSC itself), Under Secretary level (DPRC, VSSG, 
Verification Panel, USC) and Assistant Secretary 
level (Review Group, WSAG, and the IGs and Ad 
Hoc Groups) hinged on the role Kissinger and 
other key actors would play. The original network, 
centered to an unprecedented degree of produc- 
tion and review of policy studies, appeared to beg 
the question of coordination and decision. Confu- 
sion as to Kissinger’s proper echelon was built in: 
serving as both chairman and member at the two 
lower levels, he was a most active designated advi- 
sor at the highest as well. Kissinger-chaired com- 
mittees were interposed between various agency 
echelons, according to the subject matter. It sug- 
gested in a way that his authority to chair a commit- 
tee was greater on the subject-specific committees 
than on the nearly global Review Group and 
WSAG. This network could not last for long. 

An early signal of the direction of change came 
with Kissinger’s refusal to attend the meetings of 
the Under Secretary’s Committee (chaired by 
State). This narrowed somewhat the mandate of 
that already side-tracked body. In its place, Kiss- 
inger developed close working relations with its 
chairman, Elliot L. Richardson, in private weekly 
lunches which proved productive in a broad range 
of operational issues. Another signal of future di- 
rections came in Kissinger’s reluctance to capitalize 
on this relationship by sharing the agenda and re- 
sults of these meetings with the NSC staff members 
most directly involved. Confused channels in the 
staff were matched by Richardson’s incomplete 
coordinating mandate inside State (where he had 
direct support from only one of the two staffs 
charged with that mandate). 

No senior level body or staff emerged with a gov- 
ernment-wide coordination function during the early 
period; Richardson’s departure to HEW in June 
1970, followed by a long hiatus before he was re- 
placed, weakened State-NSC communication at this 
level, since Kissinger and Under Secretary Richard 
Irwin never developed a comparable relationship in 
their less frequent sessions. General coordination 
henceforth would rest on signals exchanged be- 
tween the NSC’s Secretariat and Planning and 
Coordination Group and State’s Secretariat, which 
reported directly to Secretary Rogers. Given the 
relations obtaining between Kissinger and Rogers 
and the former’s operating style within the staff, it 
was not a formula for success. Coordination did not 
cease to occur, but it took place principally in re- 
gional or functional compartments at the IG/NSC 
Staff “operator” level or at Kissinger’s initiative in 
meetings of the Review Group called on specific 
issues. Despite several efforts over the 1970-1972 
period, NSC Staff planners and coordinators had an 


uncertain and irregular mandate to conduct gen- 
eral coordination with the bureaucracy and no 
standing body toward which to direct their efforts. 
It is perhaps ironic that the only organization 
equipped to distribute a comprehensive periodic 
listing of action responsibilities and deadlines un- 
der NSSMs, NSDMs, and USC memoranda was the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, operating on its own initiative. 

Just as troublesome was ambiguity about who, if 
anyone, below the President and the NSC was es- 
tablished to make decisions on issues arising out of 
NSSMs or outside them. The formal directives and 
published documents do not say much about deci- 
sions except at the Presidential level. The commit- 
tee apparatus was so directly tied to NSSM studies 
in the original model that there was something of 
a scramble for the real action. The key agencies did 
not passively accept what they saw as an effort to 
convert them from advocates to neutral analysts in an 
options system. One published account describes 
the Kissinger/NSC relationship with Secretary 
Laird’s Pentagon as a battle ending in “a draw”. 38 
But this oversimplifies, implying as it does a compa- 
rability between the policy scope of the two organi- 
zations which was hypothetical only, given Laird’s 
definition of his own job. The clash occurred con- 
tinuously over the relationship between negotia- 
tions, Vietnamization, and US force withdrawals in 
Vietnam (with a spinoff effect in Cambodia and 
Laos), and periodically over weapons (including 
SALT) and budget issues in which Kissinger’s “pro- 
gram analysts” became involved. Clashes were far 
less frequent elsewhere, perhaps largely because of 
Laird’s decision, not resisted by Kissinger, to reduce 
the influence of the International Security Affairs 
staff in his office and the limited regional mandate 
given by Kissinger to his own program analysts. 

Conflict with State over the locus of decision had 
global potential, reduced only by the less than glo- 
bal interests of Nixon and Kissinger. One partici- 
pant described the situation by the end of 1969 as 
a war of attrition in which State sought to preempt 
closed door policy making in the White House 
while the NSC staff refused to pass State communi- 
cations to the President in their original form. 
Among the techniques cited are failure to submit 
important cables to the White House for clearance, 
failure to submit items in time for staff comment, 
refusal to write options in an “objective” way in 
response to NSSMs, and even instructions to State 
officials not to deal with individuals on the NSC 
staff. Though such friction cannot by itself be listed 
as a “failure”, the formal system’s ambiguity over 
the question of decisions and its heavy emphasis on 
policy studies assured that committees were arenas 
of combat — often at the expense of analysis. 

58 Kalb and Kalb, op. cit., p. 89. 



By mid-1970, the lines of decision had become 
somewhat clearer. For one thing, the NSSMs and 
NSDMs (as well as the budget) did succeed in set- 
ting the broad outlines and limits of policy in sev- 
eral areas. For another, important changes in the 
composition and management of the staff began to 
take their effect around this time, concurrently with 
the one major alteration of the NSC committee 
structure during the 1969-1972 period: the eleva- 
tion of the Kissinger-chaired Review Group and 
WSAG to the Under Secretary level in September 
1970. Finally, the degree of Presidential confidence 
Kissinger enjoyed and the extent of his personal 
engagement in the key issues had become clear 
beyond doubt. 

The net effect of these developments by 1971 was 
two fold. The Kissinger-chaired committees would 
serve as the locus of decision as well as review on 
the fate of NSSM studies and operational issues he 
chose to address. Second, State and the economic 
agencies would normally take the lead in day-to-day 
decisions on matters in which NSC staff operators 
had little success getting Kissinger personally en- 
gaged. This category generally included: trade and 
aid (though not security assistance in major recipi- 
ent countries); cultural, scientific, and information 
programs; UN and other international organization 
problems (except where they intersected the “front 
burner”); Africa policy; Latin American policy (ex- 
cept for Soviet activity in the area and US relations 
with Peru and Chile); and South Asia and Persian 
Gulf affairs. There were, of course, grey areas such 
as major Middle East issues which fluctuated be- 
tween State and White House leadership. But on 
the others identified, the coordination and routine 
decision roles of the IGs gained a degree of rec- 
ognition in the bureaucracy under the watchful 
eye but generally light hand of the NSC staff opera- 
tors. 

Confusion as to function and hierarchy among 
the original NSC committees had become unmis- 
takable in the first year. Tentative steps toward clar- 
ification were taken in January 1970 when a “sen- 
ior” Review Group for Southeast Asia was estab- 
lished, followed by a “senior” WSAG at the time of 
Cambodia. But the essential problems remained. 
The RG was set up as a screening committee to 
conduct technical, bureaucratic vetting of “op- 
tions” preparatory to NSC review. Kissinger had, 
perhaps unwittingly, given himself the task of per- 
forming as a senior staff member on Eisenhower’s 
Planning Board. The RG was unable even to clarify 
agency positions, much less reach substantive con- 
clusions. 

Agency representatives on the RG generally in- 
sisted that its deliberations were ad referendum back 
to their own principals. Except on those occasions 
when State was represented by Under Secretary for 


Political Affairs U. Alexis Johnson, the Department 
spokesmen were without instructions; led by Coun- 
sellor Richard Pedersen and one or more Assistant 
or Deputy Assistant Secretaries, State spoke with 
several, often conflicting voices. DOD’s representa- 
tion (normally the J-5 staff and the ISA head) and 
CIA’s (a regional or functional deputy director be- 
low the number two man) were hardly more prone 
to decision. Running this clearing house did not fit 
the real Kissinger script, and he began to resist 
scheduling RG meetings. Nor did it fit the Nixon 
style, since it required numerous NSC meetings 
simply to handle the options papers churned out by 
the formal system. In practice, the President’s en- 
thusiasm for this process proved restrained, as the 
second and third generation of NSSMs focused less 
and less on the big issues; this tendency was report- 
edly compounded by Presidential irritation that the 
NSC principals had been somewhat less than a 
unanimous team behind his decisions during the 
Cambodia crisis. A final impetus for change was 
lingering uncertainty about the USC’s role. 
Theoretically supposed to submit disputed “im- 
plementation” issues to the RG, which was below it 
in rank, the USC was in fact underemployed, and 
there was NSC concern that the USC might seek to 
fill the void by developing more of a policy role 
between the IGs and the NSC. 

NSDM 85 of September 1970 removed most of 
these anomalies by creating the Senior Review 
Group at the Under Secretary level under Kiss- 
inger. The prior action to keep the WSAG at the 
“senior” echelon (though still calling it WSAG had 
the same effect for crisis-related issues). Both 
moves were described officially 99 as designed to 
bring together representatives transcending “. . . 
specific geographic or functional areas . . .” and to 
“. . . draw more fully upon the complete resources 
of their respective agencies . . But the move’s 
real significance lay in the provisions of the NSDM 
and its bureaucratic political effects. Henceforth, 
the SRG’s membership would be the same regard- 
less of the subject matter of a meeting; it would 
review studies and actions papers sent it by the 
agencies; and it would decide whether the subject 
would be resolved at the SRG itself, sent to the NSC 
for further examination, sent back to the bureauc- 
racy for further work, or taken by Kissinger to the 
President. His option to do the last (as he fre- 
quently did on disputed subjects), enhanced the 
decision output of the Group when consensus was 
within reach. The knowledge that the decision 
would go to the President anyway reduced appeals 
for NSC meetings. 

The SRG became the new workhorse of the sys- 
tem. The decline in meetings was reversed, and by 

’’President's Report to Congress on foreign policy, 1971, p. 229. 



1972 the RG/SRG had met some 130 times, far 
more than any other body in the formal system. 
Paralleling this trend, NSC meetings declined from 
37 in 1969, to 21 in 1970 and 15 in 1971. From 
being the place for arguing out options, the NSC 
became a court of appeal in an increasingly Kissing- 
er-managed interagency mechanism and a means 
for gathering legitimacy and consensus behind 
especially tough decisions. After 1970, use of the 
NSC for NSSM review was rare. The elevation of 
the SRG thus had the net effect of delegating func- 
tions down the hierarchy: the SRG assumed certain 
NSC tasks, while the more technical aspects of pro- 
cessing and evaluating NSSMs were handled at the 
IG level and within the NSC staff. The move 
confirmed Kissinger’s de facto status by permitting 
him to convene the number two men in State and 
Defense and the heads of CIA and theJCS. By 1972 
there was a network of six senior Kissinger-chaired 
bodies, 40 if one includes the pre-Nixon “40 Com- 
mittee” charged with reviewing the conduct of 
clandestine operations, with nearly identical mem- 
bership overseeing the formal system under a name 
that changed with the subject. The seventh senior 
body, the USC, serviced the SRG when it was asked 
to do so. 

These committees, as suggested above, did not 
coordinate or decide all interdepartmental busi- 
ness resulting from studies and issues; they ad- 
dressed those matters Kissinger wanted or could be 
persuaded to address. Though many different is- 
sues got on the agenda, the criteria for getting Kis- 
singer’s attention were narrow enough to exclude 
a significant number of NSSMs and regional prob- 
lems. Despite improvement in the committee net- 
work, the system never developed explicit channels 
for resolution of matters excluded from that 
agenda, except the technique of resolution by 
NSDM without holding a prior SRG meeting. This 
procedure was used effectively in the case of NSSMs 
which had no hope of SRG consideration; NSC Staff 
requested formal agency opinions on the options — 
something explicitly ruled out in the initial model 
— and developed NSDM language reflecting the 
more important substantive and bureaucratic fac- 
tors as well as internal staff views. This technique, 
however, could be used only (a) in studies that 
posed clear-cut choices and (b) in the absence of 
agency desires to air the issues at a meeting. Other- 
wise, the effective action shifted to the relevant IGs 
and operating agencies. These procedures permit- 
ted the government to function but did not accord 

40 E.G. SRG, WSAG, DPRC, Verification Panei, 40 Committee, 
and the NSC Intelligence Committee established in 1971 to 
improve communication between producers and consumers of 
intelligence and set Presidential priorities. The VSSG was down- 
graded to the Assistant Secretary level, matching the State- 
chaired Vietnam Ad Hoc Group. 


with the original emphasis on options divorced 
from agency views or with the aim of pushing 
choices up to the top. 

Next to the SRG and the NSC, the panel that 
Kissinger found most useful substantively and po- 
litically was the WSAG which totalled some 94 
meetings in the first three years. The remaining 
bodies commanded far less of Kissinger’s attention 
because of their limited mandate (Intelligence 
Committee and 40 Committee), because of his lim- 
ited “entry” into defense policy (DPRC), or be- 
cause the “action” on committee topics was in fact 
being handled in numerous other channels as well 
(Verification Panel and VSSG). But the WSAG 
stands out as one of the more significant and worka- 
ble innovations of the system, in the view of partici- 
pants in various agencies. 

Formed in the aftermath of the EC-121 shoot- 
down in April 1969, the WSAG was rapidly estab- 
lished as the government’s crisis mechanism, meet- 
ing to consider whatever urgent problem could 
gain recognition as such and to discuss time-sensi- 
tive military questions in Laos, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam. The existence of such a compre- 
hensive mandate was in itself a factor leading to 
success. End-runs to the President and other forms 
of bureaucratic resistance to crisis coordination 
were sharply reduced by the stature of its chairman 
and members, its interagency character, and its lo- 
cation in the White House rather than in an operat- 
ing agency. This contrasted with prior crisis mech- 
anisms, normally entailing State-coordinated task 
forces operating at a lower level bureaucratically. 
Consideration of issues and options at the senior 
level was normally followed by directives calling for 
detailed analysis of “crisis options” by lower level 
working groups in appropriate agencies. The re- 
sults together with information updates were di- 
rected back to the White House (that is, to the NSC 
Staff) for the next WSAG session. Meetings were as 
frequent as two per day. WSAG worked on the prin- 
ciple of integration of political, military, public pos- 
ture, and economic/budgetary factors in an effort 
to offer senior participants all aspects of the options 
being considered. A similar principle was built into 
the preparation by the IGs of contingency planning 
documents designed to be available in the event 
specified contingencies should occur. When such 
documents bore a close relationship to actual 
events, they served as a framework within which 
WSAG could implant some coherence into actions. 

d. On Measuring Policy Studies. Like the NSC com- 
mittee network, the NSSM system realized some of 
its bureaucratic political goals better than others. 
The existence of an established procedure for ex- 
amining policy problems made it far more difficult 
for a single agency to take over the initiative and get 
the President’s attention without consulting others. 



DOD participants argue that the NSSM formula 
succeeded in diluting State’s tendency to ignore 
options it opposed and in heading off State’s ten- 
dency to seek confirmation of its preferences unilat- 
erally at the top. State, on the other hand, sensed 
a White House effort to reduce further its steadily 
declining interagency leadership in essentially for- 
eign policy matters; it initially resisted the new sys- 
tem and the NSC staff effort to make it work, except 
on issues where it gained a new opportunity to com- 
ment on existing DOD preferences, as on defense 
and security assistance policies. Treasury and Com- 
merce, like Defense, found that the NSSM options 
system offered a new legitimacy for their emphasis 
on tangible (economic) interests in policy reviews, 
a legitimacy which undercut State’s assumption that 
“foreign policy” interests naturally take prece- 
dence. 

The options papers therefore, when successful, 
produced a more “objective” (in interagency, not 
necessarily in substantive terms) range of alterna- 
tives for review. They also brought more agencies 
into the act on issues that might previously have 
been left to the lead agency. Since the White House 
controlled the NSSMs, it determined the agenda, 
composition, and leadership of study groups; it also 
used its initiative to place operational matters and 
possible agency moves within the studies. Since 
staff members wore two hats as producers and con- 
sumers of the studies, they were in a position both 
to convey the Presidentially “appropriate” range of 
options to the agencies and to arbitrate between 
them in the internal NSC staff work prepared for 
Kissinger and the President. 

Not surprisingly, the policy “results” of NSSMs 
were not always evident. For the NSSMs served not 
only to stimulate analysis but also to “satisfy” 
agency requests for a policy review, to “respond” to 
friends and allies outside the government who 
urged consideration of a topic, to fend off end-runs, 
to convey a sense of activity and participation in 
that activity by the agencies, or to provide a holding 
pattern for current policy in the hope that the initial 
impetus for the study would either disappear or be 
overtaken by events. The potential impact of such 
seemingly extraneous influences is magnified by 
the number of steps involved in moving from the 
decision to suggest a NSSM with the staff, to the 
decision on who should prepare it, by what date, 
who should have staff action on it, whether to urge 
Kissinger to take the completed study seriously as 
the basis for decision, whether to overlook its 
inadequacies or to send it back for revision, and 
whether to reschedule it for SRG consideration in 
the face of competing priorities. 

When it is realized that a similar array of agency 
goals and choices also shape the NSSM exercise, it 
becomes clear why only some NSSMs had visible 


policy results, to say nothing of charting new 
ground. Agency participants, like the White House, 
could view a NSSM as simply providing a basis for 
a reaffirmation of current policy or a vehicle for 
getting attention focused on their principal con- 
cerns. The interaction process required to produce 
a NSSM study could in itself have value to certain 
participants, not least that of “educating” other 
participants, especially those above the “literate” 
level on a given issue. Clearly, for the NSSM system 
to work there had to be a relatively high level of 
interest in the White House to force issues into the 
open and shake up established styles and channels. 
Success also hinged on a minimum degree of coop- 
eration from the agencies, a dear staff mandate 
from Kissinger to produce a good study, and — per- 
haps most elusive — sufficient talent and luck to get 
the subject on Kissinger’s desk while it was timely. 

Despite these distorting influences, the NSSM 
was perceived as at least one of several viable routes 
to a decision, as demonstrated by the extent of its 
use: some 164 were issued in the years 1969-1972. 
But the very existence of the NSSM and the active 
discouragement of other channels had counter- 
productive side effects. The sheer number of stud- 
ies overloaded the available machinery even when 
the will to make it work was there. In a sense, the 
NSC apparatus never recovered from the deluge of 
85 studies in 1969. By early 1970 there were some 
28 completed studies in the “action pending” cate- 
gory, enough for six months of weekly SRG meet- 
ings without counting the new studies that would 
arrive for review in the interim. The pace dropped 
to 26 new NSSMs in 1970, 30 in 1971, and 23 in 
1972, but the system never caught up. In June 
1972, 30 completed studies remained in the “pend- 
ing” category, including several that had been 
pending since their receipt a year or two earlier. 

The reasons for the overload have been sug- 
gested already. First, Kissinger was neither pre- 
pared nor able (given his many other roles) to per- 
sonally conduct meetings on this volume of paper, 
nor was he willing to formally delegate the inter- 
agency decision function to a lower level forum 
where studies of lesser priority could be handled. 
The NSDM device could be used for wrapping up 
some studies, but others gathered dust, and the 
function of stimulating fresh thinking and digesting 
it lapsed. Second, the continuous cancellation of 
meetings and the hours of wasted staff work in the 
NSC and the agencies only served to deepen the 
early suspicion in State and elsewhere that the 
NSSM program was designed either to thwart the 
bureaucracy or to tie it up in paperwork while Kiss- 
inger made “clandestine decisions”. The quality of 
agency input to the studies had been (for a variety 
of reasons) uneven from the outset; many early 
studies were sent back for revision one or more 



times. As the bottleneck developed, there was little 
incentive to improve them unless they would clearly 
get attention. This only aggravated Kissinger’s per- 
ception that he was being thwarted and reduced his 
inclination to delve into lengthy study documents 
which typically lacked the essential “handle” a busy 
decision-maker requires: a crisp, broad-ranging 
overview of the issues and options. Staff members 
assumed the function of preparing “analytical sum- 
maries” of the studies, including their own substan- 
tive recommendations, a development that fur- 
thered agency distrust. NSSMs, in other words, 
often served to highlight the Staffs dual role as 
servants of Kissinger and managers of an inter- 
agency think-tank. 

Third, the subject of studies shifted over time 
away from broad policy reviews looking to US goals 
several years ahead to narrow operational ques- 
tions (US posture toward tuna boat seizures by 
Chile, Ecuador and Peru), responses to events (US 
policy in the wake of Don Mintoffs election victory 
in Malta), and esoteric policy areas: one NSSM bore 
the title: US Policy Governing Release of US Com- 
ponents or Technology for Incorporation in For- 
eign Exports of Military Equipment to Third Coun- 
tries. 41 The shift of focus was inevitable as the 
Administration identified its main objectives; but a 
single point of review, coordination, and decision 
(the Kissinger-chaired core) could not begin to 
handle the variety of issues placed in the NSSM 
channel. As a result, the placing of an issue in that 
channel did not guarantee the most timely and 
effective review and could hamper the decision pro- 
cess. As with operational coordination and deci- 
sion, the locus of actual review frequently shifted 
back to the agencies, outside the NSC system ex- 
cept insofar as NSC staffers kept themselves in- 
formed through working contacts. 

e. On Measuring the NSC Staff. We have already 
seen (IV, d above) that the original conception of 
the new system included traditional and novel roles 
for the NSC Staff. The latter reduce essentially to 
(a) imposing an unprecedentedly White House- 
centered apparatus on the wider bureaucracy 
through committees, studies, and analytic tech- 
niques and (b) supporting the power and compe- 
tence of an unprecedentedly prominent key official 
serving in the Assistant role. We have also seen (V, 
b,c, and d) that the first 18 months’ experience with 
the original model produced major changes in it 

4l Some sense of the subjects emphasized in these 164 NSSMs 
can be gained by the following figures for studies that directly 
related to the subjects indicated: European area, 39; East Asian 
area, 37; Defense Problems, 29; Middle East and South Asia, 22; 
SALT and arms control, 18; Economic Issues, 15; Latin Ameri- 
can area, 12; Security Assistance issues, 1 1; African area, 8. The 
figures do not total 164 because of double counting of overlap- 
ping studies. 
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and a widening gap between theory — or at least 
stated theory — and practice. The 50-member staff 
of 1971-72 had gone through a parallel evolution. 

The “attrition” phenomenon described by I. M. 
Destler 42 is one element of the story: 18 of the 
original 28 staffers left in the first two years. Among 
the factors that played a role in the high turnover 
were frustration with Kissinger’s style of closely- 
held operations, the refusal to share important in- 
formation, exclusion from decisions or even con- 
sultation of staffers who had thought they were 
involved, systematic exclusion of staff members 
from Presidential access, and a general unwilling- 
ness to delegate authority and to extend trust and 
support to subordinates. Policy differences, 
primarily on Southeast Asia, also played a role in a 
few cases. Some of the turnover reflected re-assign- 
ment or promotion of seconded agency personnel, 
the term commitments of personnel recruited out- 
side the government, and in one case health prob- 
lems. However, the attrition problem had a broader 
context of personalities, issues, and bureaucratic 
politics. Kissinger’s almost immediate immersion in 
the operational and negotiation aspects of Vietnam 
required staff involvement while it assured staff 
contention for the action. The fact that such an 
important issue was being handled in so many 
channels simultaneously, with little effort to coordi- 
nate between them, led to insecurity and bruised 
egos. But Vietnam policy merely reflected a more 
general lack of structure in the relations of Kissin- 
ger’s key subordinates. Previous Assistants had 
drawn upon deputy assistants or the staffs Execu- 
tive Secretary or both to help organize and coordi- 
nate staff activities, but the new setup included nei- 
ther. Two men held the post of Staff Secretary 
during the first year, but the position did not have 
a role clearly distinguished from other staff officers 
serving under a variety of planning titles: a long- 
range planner specifically recruited to push 
broader, nonoperational perspectives; another 
planner with the mandate of organizing workings of 
the NSC system in coordination with the “opera- 
tors”; a group working directly under Kissinger to 
backstop the secret Vietnam talks and later on other 
“special projects”. In addition, there were two to 
three people sitting directly outside Kissinger’s 
office monitoring his “in-box” and telephone, 
charged with a variety of planning, scheduling, and 
information handling functions. 

Whether this setup produced “creative tension” 
or “poisonous distrust” can be debated, but it is 
clear that the impetus came from Kissinger’s sen- 
sitivity to any suggestion that subordinates might 
assert autonomous influence or visibility, as well as 
from a broader White House paranoia symbolized 

4! Destler, op. cit., p. 142 ff. 





by the staff wiretapping. The staffs organization 
was inherently unstable as well as unsuited to the 
smooth functioning of a highly complex model for 
policy formulation. Between September 1969 and 
the summer of 1970, for a variety of reasons, seven 
of these staffers had left the Staff, including the first 
two Secretaries, the long-range planner, the plan- 
ner/coordinator, and several of the original front 
office and special projects staff. When the dust set- 
tled, a somewhat simplified organization emerged 
emphasizing a central screening and coordination 
mechanism under the control of the two men who 
would henceforth “run” the Staff in Kissinger’s ab- 
sence — and in some cases in his presence as well. 
General Haig, later to be formally recognized as 
Deputy Assistant, had seen an opportunity in the 
organizational chaos of the first year; Kissinger 
needed someone to rescue him from its effects by 
assuming the role of substantive and managerial 
staff director. To help him, he arranged the transfer 
to the staff of Colonel Richard Kennedy, a col- 
league from the Pentagon’s ISA staff, who assumed 
the position of Director of Planning and Coordina- 
tion and served as the Deputy’s deputy. Given Kis- 
singer’s engagement in key operational matters, 
this combination developed access to the system’s 
paper flow (both within and outside the formal sys- 
tem administered by the Staff Secretary) and lever- 
age in relations between senior staff members, and 
between them and Kissinger. Though resisted, on 
occasion, the two men had the advantage of Kissin- 
ger’s confidence on many of the most sensitive is- 
sues; many, though not all, staff members found it 
more convenient to work through them than 
around them. 

The significance of this evolution for the Staff 
and the system was twofold. First, though access to 
Kissinger continued to deteriorate, the Deputy and 
Director of Planning had the access and the man- 
date to provide a reasonable feel for Kissinger's 
priorities and sensitivities in their dealings with 
other staffers and with the bureaucracy at large. 
Second, they and the Staff Secretary were some- 
what less inclined than some of their predecessors 
to question Kissinger’s views on substance but 
more inclined to put out rather than stir up bureau- 
cratic brush-fires and to find a modus vivendi be- 
tween the White House and the agencies on ques- 
tions involving the formal system. This entailed 
minimizing unpleasant surprises on both sides of 
the White House-agency relationship through con- 
tinuous contact while screening communications in 
both directions for sensitivity or deviation from cur- 
rent policy and procedures. Third, in a formal sys- 
tem that was increasingly logjammed at the top, 
they served as “facilitators” in devising a means to 
permit the system to function on lesser issues and 
those questions where Kissinger’s preferences were 


largely unknown. In some instances, what the sys- 
tem most lacked was guidance as to what kinds of 
actions and issues Kissinger or the President should 
(and would) address, judgments which helped sort 
out the massive flow of studies and action docu- 
ments. In others, it lacked a strategy for moving 
routine but nonetheless important papers forward, 
something they were well placed to provide. 

Resolution of the Staffs management and coor- 
dination problems mirrored a more general ten- 
dency toward routinization. The Staffs operating 
components, the 22 regional and functional opera- 
tors and the program analysts, rapidly learned the 
limits of the possible. Operators in lower priority 
areas generally ceased attempting to innovate or 
force the pace if it was clear that Kissinger had little 
interest in doing so. Theirs was an extraordinarily 
delicate role of conveying such White House guid- 
ance as existed while monitoring on-going activities 
in the bureaucracy and cooperating where possible 
with worthwhile agency efforts, without becoming 
co-opted by their agency constitutents. At the same 
time, they had the task of permitting the wider 
bureaucracy to do its day-to-day business. In prac- 
tice, this often meant telling Kissinger the mini- 
mum necessary to get his signature on a piece of 
paper and resisting any temptation to “educate” or 
engage him. It was no accident that the policy areas 
least on the Administration’s agenda — Africa, 
United Nations, Latin America, Middle East and 
South Asia — were headed by veteran agency offi- 
cials who had all by 1971-72 served on the NSC 
previously under the Kennedy or Johnson Adminis- 
trations. 48 

This is not to say that these men disagreed with 
the existing priorities, though their roles may have 
obliged them to at times, but simply that they had, 
if anything, less of an initiatory role and faced less 
open action channels than during their previous 
incarnations in the 1960s. Repeated efforts to get 
major Latin American studies on the SRG agenda 
bore witness to the problem of getting top level 
attention when the key issues involved bilateral aid 
program and investment issues. Country and re- 
gional policy reviews prepared in response to 
NSSMs often gathered dust for such reasons. 
Equally significant, the early efforts of the program 
analysts to launch more rigorous studies in the sin- 
gle country context petered out after five studies 
were prepared: Kissinger not only questioned the 
analytic assumptions emphasizing quantifiable vari- 
ables but declined to support the program analysis 
staff on issues that brought it into direct conflict 

45 The reference is lo Marshall Wright, Harold Saunders and 
Robert Jordan, senior staffers, respectively, for Africa/U.N., 
Middle Easi/South Asia, and Latin America during the 1971-72 
period. 
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with the regional operators. The exceptions which 
proved the rule were arms control and Vietnam 
issues, where the data-based techniques proved in- 
dispensable. Ironically, State’s own modest efforts 
at program analysis (the CASP and PARA studies 
prepared in the regional bureaus from field submis- 
sions) were as likely to get attention from regional 
NSC operators as were the staff s own program ana- 
lysts. 

Routinization and lack of interaction among ele- 
ments of the Staff were far less apparent for obvious 
reasons among the European and Asian area staffs 
and those program analysts working on the “cen- 
tral” issues. Together with Kissinger’s special pro- 
jects staffers, the Deputy, and the Director of Plan- 
ning, these men constituted Kissinger’s closest 
collaborators and idea men. Consequently they 
were able both to force the NSSM system to work 
on major issues and to take a more directive role in 
day-to-day affairs with their agency counterparts. 
Between them, the Asia, Europe, and Program 
Analysis staffs, supplemented by officers working 
directly under Kissinger, Haig, and Kennedy, domi- 
nated the Staffs paper flow and the system’s meet- 
ing schedule. Over two-thirds of the NSSM reviews 
related to Europe, Asia, or defense and arms con- 
trol problems. Though much policy was made out- 
side the formal channels, much was achieved within 
them as well. The relative effectiveness of the 
model for building coherent and centralized White 
House leadership on front burner questions, paral- 
lel to WSAG’s impact on the inescapably front 
burner crisis issues, suggests some broader lessons 
for the future. 


VI. LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 

1 . The NSC System as a Presidential Instrument. This 
record of the Nixon-Kissinger NSC system confirms 
the conclusion of the Jackson Subcommittee staff 
13 years ago that the NSC exists “only to serve the 
President” and that he is the sole judge of how and 
when it will be used. 44 Though the statement per- 
tains to the Chief Executive’s legal authority, it would 
appear to apply as well as a statement of political 
reality. Even in the case of a President who remod- 
elled the NSC system to serve as his instrument of 
leadership and control, he used it only to the extent 
that it proved convenient and workable in practice. 
It is therefore highly unlikely that any form of statu- 
tory reform of the NSC legislation can be effective 
in imposing new “process” objectives on a future 
President with his own ideas. 

““The National Security Council”, a Staff Report of the Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, U.S. Senate, in Organizing for National 
Security, Vol. Ill (1961), pp. 31, 38. 


2. The Model Remains Untested. The Nixon-Kiss- 
inger model as designed and outlined formally in 
directives and public statements was not fully im- 
plemented in practice. The personal goals and 
styles of the two men remained in uneasy disequi- 
librium, if not inconsistency, with some of the or- 
ganizing principles of the formal system they estab- 
lished — comprehensiveness, openness, explicit 
decision channels, etc. Specifically, the effort to 
centralize and master the foreign policy process 
conflicted with the actual behavior of the reformers, 
who often denied the formal system the resources 
it would need to perform: their time and interest in 
the results produced and their trust that it could 
work to their advantage. Although they used the 
mechanism effectively on certain issues, the struc- 
ture was unable to digest much of what it produced. 
As a result, the locus of decision and initiative was 
sometimes forced out of White House hands by the 
very system designed to centralize everything. In 
other cases, there was no locus of decision and ini- 
tiative at all. The model remains untested. 

3. The Model Was Flawed. The extent of changes 
in the actual operation of the system between 1969 
and 1971 requires explanation. Either it was not 
designed to be durable, or it was not a durable 
model. Alternatively, both could be true. In any 
event, the formal system laid out in December 1968 
overemphasized the potential for objective analysis 
that reserved all decisions for the President and 
underemphasized the need for sub-Presidential 
decisions and operational coordination. The facts 
of power and the complexity of policy itself assured 
that lower level decision and coordination would be 
necessary and that unless the Assistant and his Staff 
did it, others would. By 197 1 , a different model had 
emerged, one in which issues of leverage, decision, 
and initiative were more clearly resolved and in 
which a tacit division of labor existed between the 
White House and the agencies. This revised setup 
was in essence an institutional modus vivendi reflect- 
ing the power realities of the Administration and its 
substantive policy preferences. Institutional goals 
as such were downgraded. 

4. But It Had Real Strengths. The Nixon-Kissinger 
NSC system unquestionably succeeded as a personal 
vehicle of leadership and power. In institutional 
terms also there were innovations of merit. The 
core concept of centralized. White House manage- 
ment of the foreign policy process cannot be re- 
jected solely because it went so far in this case or 
because of the contemporary reaction against presi- 
dentialism in foreign affairs. Future reformers must 
first determine whether there are other means of 
coping with the risks of unrestrained interagency 
self-determination. Secondly, this analysis has in- 
dicated a measure of success in the record of 
WSAG, the options system, and, in some measure, 
the NSSM process. Parts of the system did, inter- 



mittently, work to produce actions which would not 
have emerged from prior systems or which would 
have taken longer to emerge. Specifically, the role 
of a centralizing staff and committee structure with 
some say over how the operating agencies do busi- 
ness may be essential until such time as one of those 
agencies themselves (State?) develops the institu- 
tional competence to direct the policy process on 
the President’s behalf. 

5. The Ambivalence of Reformers with Power. These 
reformers may represent a more general character- 
istic of men with power, especially those ultimately 
responsive to an electoral process: a tendency to- 
ward ambivalence in their leadership objectives. On 
the one hand, they sought control and power in a 
private way, and they were interested in substantive 
results. On the other hand, like many public men, 
they carried with them a baggage of philosophic 
convictions about the way things ought to work and 
a set of perceptions about why they often did not 
work in the past. The actual operational style of 
Nixon and Kissinger sprung from the former, the 
formal system from the latter. The inevitable con- 
flict was resolved in favor of personal control and 
personal success. We. can conclude that such am- 
bivalence may be especially likely in the case of 
public men with minimal prior experience in run- 
ning things. 45 

6. Certain Problems May Be Insoluble, Especially by 
Certain Men. Few would dispute the cogency of 
many of Kissinger’s pre-1969 assessments of the 
impact of bureaucracy on policy making. But the 
emotional force of antibureaucratic sentiment, 
when translated into a personal operating style, 
worked to accentuate obstacles of a bureaucratic 
political nature. The determination to put a stop to 
autonomous action resulted in brilliant perform- 
ance in some arenas while in others an increasing 
routinization and a downgrading of the idea- 
generating function. While there are doubtless in- 
herent pressures toward declining creativity in even 
the best of organizations, these pressures may 
ironically be aggravated when leadership becomes 
convinced that it must personalize the search for 
creativity. 

7. There Were Not Enough Committees. The formal 
system placed emphasis on channels and proce- 

45 See Seidman, op. cit., pp. 64-76 for a discussion of recent 
Presidential preoccupation with the decision function at the ex- 
pense of execution, a circumstance he attributes to the introduc- 
tion of “Congressional style" into the White House. 


dures created by Presidential directive. It described 
itself and was often described by others in terms of 
interagency mechanisms whose function was to or- 
ganize and digest the government’s foreign policy 
business. But the very proliferation of standing 
committees has disguised the fact that the only real 
innovations were (a) placing most interagency busi- 
ness at the Assistant and Under Secretary level un- 
der the chairmanship of Kissinger and (b) broaden- 
ing the mandate and range of problems to be 
addressed at this level. After the creation of the 
Senior Review Group in 1970, there was, as Kiss- 
inger repeatedly emphasized, but one core group of 
five men (Kissinger, Under Secretary of State, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Chairman of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Director of CIA) who formed most, 
if not all, of the membership of the six committees 
described above. The group’s name changed with 
its agenda. It worked hard and was often effective, 
but it was not enough. Though the organizing 
NSDMs specified that the subordinate committees 
were "NSC IGs” and "NSC Ad Hoc Groups”, these 
groups remained potential agency instruments. Over 
time, they functioned as Presidential (or Kissin- 
gerian) instruments for coherent policy only when 
Kissinger consciously chose to so shape them by the 
use of his Staff and by linking them organically to 
ongoing operations or negotiations being con- 
ducted from the White House. A remedy to the 
bottleneck problem would have been to explicitly 
delegate certain coordination and decision func- 
tions to subordinate committees while drawing 
them closer to White House priorities through the 
use of staff. This, of course, presumes a willingness 
to delegate. 

8. There Was Too Little Strength in the Staff. The 
model depended from the outset on the per : 
formance of an awesome range of staffing func- 
tions. Had it been fully implemented, more staff 
would probably have been needed. Several Staff 
elements were able to get through their work 
only because there was so little real NSC busi- 
ness in their areas. More important, the factor of 
personal style provided much of the Staff with so 
little access to the top man and so little feel for 
his interests that he had relatively few ambassa- 
dors to bring team spirit and drive to the largely 
fragmented Staff. If a strong, White House-cen- 
tered model, or something like it, is ever to be 
properly tested, it will require a more effective 
effort to bring coherence and comprehensiveness 
through delegation. 



The Case of the Planning and 
Coordination Staff: 
Department of State 

by Melbourne L. Spector 


INTRODUCTION 

The organization of the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Staff (S/PC) of the Department of State is an 
example of an organizational change which was par- 
tially successful and more successful at one time 
than at another. The staff was organized during the 
tenure of Secretary William P. Rogers and was reor- 
ganized shortly after the advent of Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger as Secretary. 

The organizational change was intended to have 
several effects: 

— To regain a more important and effective for- 
eign policy role for the Department vis-^-vis 
the White House National Security Council 
(NSC) staff, 

— To make policy planning in the Department 
more relevant and useful, and 

— To provide better coordination of policies and 
plans within the Department and with other 
foreign affairs agencies. 

By combining the policy planning and coordina- 
tion functions, each reinforced the other, and the 
new staff had some degree of success. This was 
especially true during the tenure of Under Secre- 
tary Elliot L. Richardson. The Department gained 
a larger and more influential Tole than it had had 
during the first six months of 1969. Policy planning 
and coordination became more effective, and new 
policy areas were explored. However, the main 
focus on foreign policy determination remained in 
the White House. 

The factors which seemed to have played a posi- 
tive role were: (1) the combination of the policy 
planning and coordination functions; and (2) the 
action assignments of S/PC on two important 
policy documents — the White House National 
Security Study Memorandums (NSSMs) and the 
State Department policy documents, the Policy 
Analysis and Resource Allocation (PARA) papers. 


In addition, it was given an increasingly important 
participation in the Department’s budget review 
process. 

Among the factors operating against a more suc- 
cessful operation was the determination of the 
President to keep the main foreign policy focus in 
the White House under Dr. Kissinger. This re- 
vealed where the main power lay, depreciating 
State’s role and relationship with other agencies. It 
undercut State’s attempt to build a stronger staff, 
thereby further delimiting S/PC’s abilities. 

Another factor was the seeming indifference of 
Secretary Rogers to the operation. After Richard- 
son’s departure, John Irwin, his successor, did not 
have the same relationship with Kissinger that Rich- 
ardson had enjoyed. 

Another factor working against a more successful 
role for S/PC was the Department’s traditional dis- 
trust of management in general and of staff plan- 
ning in particular. The use of various systems, such 
as planning and budgeting documents, helped 
when they were properly used. 

The appointment of Dr. Kissinger as Secretary of 
State and, in turn, his appointment of a trusted and 
respected colleague as head of policy planning, 
promises to restore the function to the preemi- 
nence it once had when similar top-level interest 
and trust existed. 


AN IMPORTANT MEMORANDUM 

On April 22, 1969, Under Secretary of State El- 
liot Richardson sent a memorandum to Secretary 
William Rogers, titled “A Seventh Floor 1 Planning 

’“Seventh Floor” is the State Department term for the top- 
ranking officials of the Department whose suites are on the 
building’s seventh floor. At the time these top officials were the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, the Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs, the Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, and the Counsellor. 


and Coordination Staff’. 2 Richardson stated the 
problem succinctly: 

“The Problem: — The Secretary of State, in di- 
recting the conduct of the foreign policy and ad- 
vising the President on foreign policy issues, 
should be in a position to take into account all 
relevant global, functional, and long-range con- 
siderations. The Secretary’s principal Seventh 
Floor associates, to the extent that they exercise 
comparable functions, should be in a similar po- 
sition. They should be able to draw on the re- 
sources of a compact staff for analysis and advice 
not subject to the understandable — and even de- 
sirable — parochialism of the regional bureaus. 
Similarly, they need a centralized organ for sub- 
stantive follow-up and monitoring of action deci- 
sion. As matters stand, the Secretary of State and 
his principal associates lack the staff backup 
necessary to meet these requirements . . . 

“. . . The revitalized NSC (National Security 
Council) system, meanwhile, has placed in- 
creased responsibility on the Department, nota- 
bly the Assistant Secretaries, for coordinating the 
definition of policy issues and options within the 
Executive Branch. This in turn calls upon the 
Seventh Floor to provide effective policy guid- 
ance and review for the bureaus with respect to 
NSC projects from the standpoint of Seventh 
Floor interests. 

“The closest we now get to the kind of across- 
the-board substantive staff backup required for 
these purposes is through the Policy Planning 
Council and the staff of the Under Secretaries 
Committee ... In fact, however, the deliberations 
of the Policy Planning Council all too seldom 
affect operational decisions, and the role of the 
Under Secretaries Committee staff extends only 
to matters referred to the Committee by the 

NSC.” 

The memorandum went on to propose the merg- 
ing and modifying of the ongoing Policy Planning 
Council and the staff of the Under Secretaries Com- 
mittee into a new Planning and Coordination Staff 
with the following functions: 

“1. To assist the principal officers of the De- 
partment in reviewing and coordinating bureau 
recommendations, not only within their own 
framework, but also from the perspective of 
other regions, other functions, and longer time 
spans. 

“2. To assist the principal officers in guiding 
the Department’s participation in the NSC sys- 
tem through: (a) the substantive review of 
NSC/IG (Interdepartmental Group) papers; (b) 
preparation for meeting of the NSC, NSC Review 

’Memorandum made available to the writer by Jonathan 
Moore, drafter of the memorandum. 


Group, and NSC Under Secretaries Committee; 
and (c) monitoring the follow-up of NSC deci- 
sions. 

“3. To carry out planning and program analy- 
sis activities transcending bureau lines — a func- 
tion which would also back up and tie in with 
Departmental research programs.” 

With reference to the staff, the memorandum 
stated that: 

— The staff director would have rank equivalent 
to an Assistant Secretary. 

— It would be a collective resource — “common 
staff” — for all of the Seventh Floor principal 
officers. 

— It would not insert itself in the line of authority 
between the Seventh Floor and the Sixth Floor 
(Assistant Secretaries). 

— It would be composed of “high calibre officers 
of broad-gauge abilities” both from within the 
Department and outside. 

— It would not compete or overlap with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat (S/S). 

— It would also have a group of Senior Policy 
Planning Advisers drawn in part from the aca- 
demic community and research institutions to 
serve for at least one year, who would . . 
challenge established points of view, develop 
new ideas on how to solve difficult prohlems, 
and serve as a communication link with aca- 
demic specialists in foreign affairs”. 

It would be some ten weeks later, on July 3, 1969, 
before Secretary Rogers would announce the for- 
mation of the new staff. 


WHAT WAS BEHIND THE APRIL 22 
MEMORANDUM? 

By April 22, 1969, Under Secretary Richardson 
had had some three months association with the 
other members of the top team on the Seventh 
Floor. He had been intimately involved with the 
new Nixon administration’s White House-cen- 
tered foreign policy machine — what John Os- 
borne of “The New Republic” had dubbed 
“Henry’s Wonderful Machine”. He had worked 
with and observed the Department’s principal 
line and staff officers and had taken particular 
note of the status of the once-prestigious Policy 
Planning Council (PPC). 

Top Team on the Seventh Floor. During December of 
1968, Secretary of State-Designate Rogers asked 
that the U. S. Ambassador tojapan, U. Alexis John- 
son, be called to Washington for consultation on 
forming the new top team of the Department. Mr. 
Rogers wanted Ambassador Johnson to become the 
first “Permanent Under Secretary” of the Depart- 
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ment. 3 (This new position was to be authorized by 
utilizing the other Under Secretary position for the 
purpose. This position had been used either as Un- 
der Secretary “for Political Affairs” or “for Eco- 
nomic Affairs”, depending on the wishes of the Sec- 
retary.) Mr. Rogers apparently had read the 
American Foreign Service Association (AFSA) re- 
port, Toward a Modem Diplomacy, released on Au- 
gust 30, 1968. AFSA had picked up the idea from 
the Herter Report’s minority recommendation of a 
third-ranking position: 

— Titled “Permanent Under Secretary”. 

— In the direct chain of command, “managing” 
in all senses — policy-making as well as adminis- 
tration. 

— Filled by a career Foreign Service Officer. (It 
made clear that “Permanent” had reference to 
the position, not the incumbent.) 

Ambassador Johnson demurred. He did not want 
to be a “layer” between the Assistant Secretaries 
and the Secretary and his alter ego, the Under Sec- 
retary. He believed strongly in line operations. He 
did not object to taking on some of the managerial 
responsibilities envisaged by AFSA in the third- 
ranking job, such as Chairman of the Board of the 
Foreign Service. However, he was delighted when 
Richardson assumed this duty, as well as other 
managerial roles. Secretary Rogers agreed and 
madejohnson Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 

In the ensuing months, the Secretary, Under Sec- 
retary Richardson, and Under Secretary Johnson 
further developed their theory of operations for the 
Seventh Floor. Johnson had entered the service in 
1935, had served in a variety of positions at home 
and abroad, had twice been Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, and had achieved the five- 
star permanent rank of Career Ambassador. He had 
some very definite ideas on top-level organization 
of the Department. For one thing, he did not like 
large staffs for the principal officers on the Seventh 
Floor, feeling that they became little empires, tend- 
ing to become more “line” than “staff” and to un- 
dercut the regular machinery of the Department. 

He, therefore, felt that there should be a com- 
mon staff to serve the principals. He also felt that 
policy planning should become more closely 
related to operations and that policy usually was 
made by the operators. He recalled Walt Rostow’s 
frustrations at not being more deeply involved in 
the Cuban missile crisis. 

Richardson, by this time, had become involved as 
Chairman of the NSC Under Secretaries Commit- 
tee (USC). In spite of this operational, coordinating 
role, Richardson was deeply interested in the policy 
planning process, desirous of improving it and 
bringing it closer to operations. Thus, Secretary 

’Conversation with Ambassador Johnson by the writer. 


Rogers’ two principal subordinates complemented 
each other and meshed well together. 

Secretary Rogers, on his part, seemed willing for 
Richardson to become the “Executive Vice Presi- 
dent” of the Department and to oversee the man- 
agement of the Department’s operations. Rogers 
had other areas of concern. For one thing, he was 
devoting more and more of his personal time to 
Middle East affairs, working directly with his old 
acquaintance of UN days, Joseph Sisco. This was 
one area in which Kissinger did not dominate and 
where the Secretary was the center of policy formu- 
lation. 

The Seventh Floor was kept in movement and 
coordination largely by the daily, informal meetings 
of the three men. Customarily the three would meet 
alone in the morning for 15 or 20 minutes. They 
would meet again in the late afternoon for another 
15 to 20 minutes. These meetings were extremely 
useful but were not adequate to insure effective 
policy formulation. More was needed to assure 
proper participation in the foreign policy-making 
process and to assure its effective implementation 
in the foreign affairs community. 

The Effects of “ Henry’s Wonderful Machine”. Presi- 
dential candidate Richard Nixon, many times dur- 
ing the 1968 campaign, criticized the foreign policy 
of Kennedy and Johnson. He attributed much of 
the blame to the downgraded National Security 
Council and clearly stated his intention “. . . to 
restore the National Security Council to its preemi- 
nent role in national security planning”. 4 On the 
afternoon of his inauguration, January 20, 1969, he 
issued National Security Council Decision Memo- 
randum (NSDM) 2, which set up the new foreign 
policy system. (It is interesting to note that one of 
President Ford’s first actions was to reaffirm this 
directive.) On the first day of the new administra- 
tion, Dr. Kissinger — with the President’s obvious 
blessing — was off and running. What did this mean 
for the Department and its new leaders? 

At first glance the Department and its principal 
officers on the Seventh and Sixth Floors seemed 
well placed and able to make their influence felt. 5 

— On the National Security Council, the Secre- 
tary was a statutory member; the Under Secre- 
tary was an “advisory and invited” member. 

— The Under Secretary was the chairman of the 
operational NSC Under Secretaries Commit- 
tee. The Committee also included the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs (Kissinger), 

■•Radio address, CBS radio network, October 24, 1968. 

’The NSC, during this period, is being considered by another 
case study in this series. Only enough reference will be made to 
it in order to describe its effect on the Department. 



and other ranking officers who were invited. 

— Each regional Assistant Secretary of State 
chaired an Interdepartmental Group (IG) for 
his region. Each Group included Assistant 
Secretaries for Defense, Treasury, Commerce, 
and other related agencies and departments: as 
well as representatives from the NSC staff, 
CIA, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

— There was State representation on the NSC 
Review Group, chaired by Kissinger. State rep- 
resentation, like other agencies and de- 
partments, was at the Assistant Secretary 
level. 

The system of policy formulation and implemen- 
tation was to be based upon a series of National 
Security Study Memorandums (NSSMs) and Na- 
tional Security Decision Memorandums (NSDMs). 
The NSSM was a Presidential directive calling for 
the preparation of a policy paper on an important 
problem or issue. These were prepared by the IG 
and then sent to the Review Group, where they 
could be reviewed and, perhaps, amended by the 
NSC staff and then sent to the President and the 
NSC. Decisions coming from the NSC were pre- 
pared by the NSC staff and then authorized by the 
President. The Under Secretaries Committee was 
to provide operational coordination of issues de- 
cided by the NSDMs. It also was to consider issues 
referred to it by the Review Group. 

The new NSC system presented problems for the 
Department. On policy issues the IG reported to 
the Review Group, and thus, in a way, the Assistant 
Secretary was in direct line of command with the 
National Security Advisor. This posed a coordina- 
tion problem. The line converged in the White 
House, not on the Seventh Floor. Richardson soon 
saw the problem from the Seventh Floor viewpoint 
and, aided and abetted by Jonathan Moore, his 
principal assistant and an old friend of Kissinger, 
sought to be made chairman of the Review Group. 6 
He failed. He would now have to use the Depart- 
ment’s position bases in the system — the Sec- 
retary’s and the Under Secretary’s membership on 
the NSC, the Under Secretary’s chairmanship of the 
USC, the Department’s membership on the Review 
Group, and the Assistant Secretaries’ chairman- 
ships of the IG’s. 

In practice, the most important device, in terms 
of State’s impact on the system, was Richardson’s 
demand to review the policy papers (NSSMs) 
before they left the Department. Desks were soon 
crowding his anterooms and overflowing into the 
halls. But, at least, the Seventh Floor began to as- 
sert influence on a significant part of the process, 
the NSSMs. (In the first six months, more than 60 

6 Marvin Kalb and Bernard Kalb, Kissiyiger, (Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1974), p. 78f. 


NSSMs were issued.) Whether this would be 
enough to influence the system, especially with its 
NSC stable of good and vigorous talent, 7 would 
remain to be seen. 


How to Organize for Policy Planning 

Much of the Department’s effectiveness in deal- 
ing with the NSC power and apparatus depends on 
the policy planning function in the Department it- 
self. Secretary George Marshall had created the first 
formal organization, drawing on his own military 
administrative experience of using a policy and 
plans staff. He appointed George Kennan as the 
first director, and Kennan and his staff of five soon 
came up with the Marshall Plan. Kennan remained 
very close to Secretary Marshall, but he did not 
have the same relationship with Acheson; the chem- 
istry wasn’t the same, and so Kennan left. However, 
with Paul Nitze as chief, relations with Acheson im- 
proved, and the staff again made valuable contribu- 
tions. There were other good working combina- 
tions of Secretary and chief planner — Secretary 
Dulles and Robert Bowie, Secretary Dulles and Ge- 
rard Smith. 

More recently there had been Dean Rusk and 
Walt W. Rostow. Rostow enjoyed a very special 
relationship with both Kennedy and Rusk. He 
brought to the Department his long relationship 
with President Kennedy, dating many years before 
the “Thousand Days”. Even at the Department with 
the knowledge and acquiesence of Rusk, he kept 
open a direct communication line with Kennedy 
and often would send him a memorandum (with a 
copy to Rusk) via that best of all channels, the pri- 
vate secretary, in this case, Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln. He 
did the same with President Johnson. 8 

Rostow and his staff made many notable contri- 
butions, among them the famous “Krushchev at 
Bay” study, the “Declaration of Independence” 
speech at Philadelphia, and one of the first studies 
on the upcoming food crisis of the world. Richard 
Barrett found in Rostow one of his strongest and 
most enthusiastic allies for his Comprehensive 
Country Programming System (CCPS). (In fact, 
programming in foreign affairs might have had a 
different, happier history if Rostow had stayed in 
the Department.) 

However, an assessment of policy planning’s 
effectiveness would have to be judged according to 
who was doing the judging. If, as one observer has 

7 On February 7, 1969, Kissinger already had such people on 
his staff as Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Fred Bergsten, Morton Halp- 
erin, Lawrence Eagleburger, Winston Lord, Richard Moose, and 
Alexander Haig, to mention a few. 

“Conversation of Walt W. Rostow and the writer. 
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put it, the staff comes up with only one or two good 
ideas a year, then policy planning has been effective 
— and Rostow’s staff more than most. If, on the 
other hand, policy planning ought to give a lift to 
day-to-day operations, infusing them with an “eye 
over the horizon” and relating them to coherent, 
up-dated policy, then policy planning in State had 
never been too successful. 

Policy planning itself meant different things to 
different people. One recent scholar in the field, for 
example, came up with at least 15 versions, but 
finally settled on that of George Allen Morgan’s, 
“Planning is thinking ahead with a view to action”. 9 
Dean Acheson had put it this way: 

“The General (Marshall) conceived the function 
... as being to look ahead, not into the distant 
future, but beyond the vision of the operating 
officers caught in the smoke and crises of current 
battle; far enough ahead to see the emerging 
form of things to come and outline what should 
be done to meet or anticipate them. In doing this 
the staff should also do something else — con- 
stantly reappraise what was being done. General 
Marshall was acutely aware that policies acquired 
their own momentum and went on after the rea- 
sons that inspired them had ceased . . .” 10 
However, the perennial problem was how close 
“planning” should get to “operations”. Acheson 
went on to point out that: 

“Distraction lurks on two sides: on one, to be 
lured into operations; on the other, into ency- 
clopedism, into the amassing of analyses of the 
problems of every area and country with the vari- 
ous contingencies that might arise and the 
courses of action that might be taken to meet 
them.” 11 

George Kennan, after almost three years of what 
most would have called a successful tenure, noted 
this in his diary: 

“Pondering today the frustrations of the past 
week, it occurred to me that my Planning Staff, 
started nearly three years ago, has simply been a 
failure. Aside from personal shortcomings, the 
reason for this seems to lie largely in the impossi- 
bility of having the planning function performed 
outside of the line of command. The formula- 
tion of policy is the guts of the work of the De- 
partment, and none of it can successfully be 
placed outside the hierarchy which governs oper- 
ations . . .” 12 

Another issue concerned organizational location 
of the function. The conventional wisdom of the 

*1. M. Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy, (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1972), p. 224. 

■°Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1969), p. 214. 
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"George F. Kennan, Memoirs: 1925-1950 (Boston-Toronto: 
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Department was that the main action was in the 
regional bureaus (however, “action” seldom meant 
“policy planning”). The report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Organization and Leadership, which 
drafted part of the AFSA report, concluded as 
follows: 

“The State Department should do more and 
better planning. While the functional offices 
can assist the regional bureaus with their 
planning, it should be done mainly by the bur- 
eaus.” 13 

Still another attempt to make policy planning 
effective was the programming/budgeting ap- 
proach, designed to relate policy planning to per- 
sonnel strength and to the funding of foreign affairs 
programs. This system was embraced eagerly by 
Walt Rostow as a method to relate his country 
policy papers closer to operation. The system was 
called the Comprehensive Country Programming 
System (CCPS). For a variety of reasons CCPS did 
not survive department-wide; but it did survive in 
the Latin American bureau, as the Country Analysis 
and Strategy Paper (CASP). 14 (Perhaps the reason 
the system survived in this one area was that, early 
in 1964, President Johnson ordered that the Latin 
American bureau of the State Department and the 
Agency for International Development (AID) be 
combined under one man, the Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann. The 
President also made him Special Assistant for Latin 
American Affairs in the White House.) 

Elliot Richardson and Jonathan Moore were well 
aware of the past history of policy planning in the 
State Department, They, top, finally concluded that 
planning does not function well in the abstract, too 
far away from the foreseeable realities, and un- 
related to implementation. On the other hand, they 
felt that, if it were too closely integrated with opera- 
tions, it would lose its independence and its integ- 
rity; as Moore has put it, “we wanted to have our 
cake and eat it too”. They especially did not want 
to integrate it into the Executive Secretariat (S/S) 
operations. They felt that the Secretariat was work- 
ing well and so tried “to balance things off and 
to fit things into what was already working very 
well”. 

CHOOSING A STAFF DIRECTOR 

The all-important step, along with the memoran- 
dum of April 22, was the choosing of a Staff Direc- 
tor. The position was accorded the equivalent rank 

■•American Foreign Service Association, Toward a Modem Di- 
plomacy, issued August 30, 1968, p. 145. 
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of an Assistant Secretaryship, as had the chief of the 
Policy Planning Council (PPC). There were to be 
two deputies, one for planning, the other for coor- 
dination. (The acting head of PPC was Miriam 
Camps, who would be leaving in the not too distant 
future.) The hope was that, upon her departure, 
someone as able who also had headed a previ- 
ous policy planning staff, could be persuaded 
to take the job. The deputy for coordination 
could be an able Department or Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer. Such a person already was serving 
as Executive Secretary to the USC, Arthur Hart- 
man. 

Richardson and Moore at first tried to fill the 
position from the outside with someone of the cali- 
ber approaching that of Kissinger. But Kissinger 
and his staff were off and running and persons of 
real competence were not willing to come to Wash- 
ington to play the second game in town. A further 
complicating factor was that the Secretary and Un- 
der Secretaryjohnson were disposed to fill the post 
from inside the Department. Among the officers 
considered were Robert M. Sayre, L. Dean Brown, 
and George Newman. Both Sayre and Brown, at 
that point, were serving successfully as Ambassa- 
dors. Sayre, Ambassador to Panama, had previously 
been Ambassador to Uruguay, a very able Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs (he had been a vigorous champion of 
CCPS and CASP), and a member of McGeorge 
Bundy’s NSC staff. Brown, at that time, was Ambas- 
sador to Senegal and the Gambia. He had been a 
country director for French-Iberian Affairs and 
Deputy Director for the Office of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs and for Central African Affairs and for 
the Congo. George Newman was known as a very 
successful Washington bureaucrat; he had served 
as Deputy and Acting Chief of Mission in Korea, 
and had been Ambassador David Bruce’s political- 
military troubleshooter in London. At the moment, 
Newman was serving as Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker’s Public Affairs Officer in Saigon. Newman 
was the choice of Ambassador Johnson, for whom 
he had been a troubleshooter and had 
set up the Seventh Floor’s Operations Center in 
1961. 

William I. Cargo was chosen. Perhaps he better 
bridged the gap between academia and the 
bureaucracy than the others. Cargo had earned his 
masters degree and his doctorate at the University 
of Michigan in 1941 and had been a political science 
instructor. A great deal of his service had been in 
international organization affairs where he had 
been Deputy and then Director of UN Political 
Security Affairs from 1957 to 1961. He had been 
Deputy Chief of the U. S. Mission to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency; Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Karachi; and Deputy Chief of U. S. Mission 
to NATO and to the North Atlantic Council. He was 


well known and respected by Joseph J. Sisco and 
Richard F. Pedersen, two colleagues from interna- 
tional organization affairs. Secretary Rogers had 
served as a Representative to the UN General As- 
sembly in 1967. He brought Pedersen to Washing- 
ton as Counselor of the Department and had made 
Sisco the Assistant Secretary for the vital Middle 
East. Sisco’s and Pedersen’s opinions probably 
tipped the balance in favor of Cargo. 

A NEW ORGANIZATION IS BORN 

On July 3, 1969, Secretary Rogers announced the 
formation of the new Planning and Coordination 
Staff (S/PC) and the designation of Cargo as its staff 
director. The new office was to serve the Seventh 
floor officials collectively.' The purpose of (he staff 
was: 

“a. To effect a more relevant and useful role 
for policy planning in the Department’s policy 
formulating processes; 

b. To make directly available to the Secretary 
and his principal associates staff analysis and ad- 
vice particularly focusing on the world-wide and 
long-range implications of important policy is- 
sues; 

c. To assist in assuring the coordinated and 
most effective inter-agency participation of the 
Department on foreign policy matters.” 15 

The functions of two groups were amalgamated 
into the new organization — the Policy Planning 
Council and the Under Secretary’s own coordinat- 
ing staff. The staff would be small, perhaps no more 
than 20, and would be a mixture from the Foreign 
Service, other Federal agencies, the academic com- 
munity, and elsewhere outside the government. 
Later, the sources for staffing were further am- 
plified to include the Department itself (previously 
only the Foreign Service had been mentioned) and 
“research institutions”. 

Miriam Camps became the Deputy Director for 
Planning and Art Hartman the Deputy Director for 
Coordination. 

Thus, most of Richardson’s recommendations 
were adopted. Policy planning would be made 
more effective by merging it with the coordination 
function of the Under Secretaries Committee and 
by getting it directly into the NSSM process. The 
NSSMs would be improved by the broadening of 
their consideration in the collegial atmosphere of 
the Seventh Floor, looking beyond regional consid- 
erations and beyond narrow functional lines. The 
new staff would be small, a mixture of insiders and 
outsiders. 

15 Department of State Press Announcement No. 186, July 3, 
1969. 



WHAT HAPPENED? 

The new organization seemed to get off to a 
good start. The action for NSSMs was assigned to 
S/PC. It thus got full control of one “handle”. Al- 
though assigned to the “coordination” side of 
S/PC, other members of S/PC also worked on the 
NSSMs. This was perhaps one of S/PC’s most val- 
uable roles: helping the bureaus understand the 
new system. 

Studies were undertaken in such fields as Indian 
Ocean policy, energy requirements for the future, 
commercial policy, UK entry into the Common 
Market, and policies towards Mexico and Canada. 
The new organization did not do as well as it would 
have liked in recruiting “outsiders”. A few were 
recruited, but not enough. Having a new White 
House Fellow assigned each year helped, but even 
here, after Richardson’s departure, S/PC almost 
lost its position for a Fellow. 

ENTER MACOMBER 

William B. Macomber became Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration in October of 1969, 
after Secretary Rogers successfully resisted Con- 
gressman John Rooney’s attempted veto of 
Macomber’s appointment. Rooney, as Chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
State, Justice, and the Judiciary, for years had in- 
timidated the Department. No one could remem- 
ber when State’s top administrative official had 
either been appointed or survived in office without 
Rooney’s approval. When Macomber’s name was 
floated to Rooney, he signaled his violent disap- 
proval. But Rogers persisted, finally compromised 
on a Rooney favorite as Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, and Macomber was nominated 
and confirmed. 

Macomber came to the job after almost 20 years 
experience in foreign affairs, having served in the 
Department, in Jordan as Ambassador, in AID as an 
Assistant Administrator for the Near East and 
South Asia, and, since March 1967, as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Relations. He 
had acquired some very definite ideas about the 
Department and its officers. He felt that the Depart- 
ment had to be modernized if it were to become 
first among equals in foreign affairs. He felt that its 
officers, instead of aspiring only to be diplomats, 
should also aspire to be managers as well. He had 
excellent allies not only in Elliot Richardson but in 
Wilmot Hastings (another assistant to Richardson) 
and in Thomas Stem, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Organization and Management. 

Macomber launched a series of task forces, early 


in 1970, to explore what should be done to improve 
the Department’s operation. The members of the 
task forces were chosen mostly from within the De- 
partment and from other foreign affairs agencies. 
The groups worked through the rest of the year and 
submitted their findings and recommendations to 
the Secretary on November 20, 1970, in a report 
entitled Diplomacy for the Seventies. 


EXIT RICHARDSON 

While the task forces were deliberating, Richard- 
son left the State Department to become Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in June, 1970. 
Secretary Rogers did not replace him until John 
Irwin entered on duty the latter part of September, 
1970. The role that Richardson had played as Un- 
der Secretary was very much in the members’ minds 
as they devised a new strategy for the Department’s 
operations. 16 Richardson’s departure had a pro- 
found effect on the new organization. It had lost its 
principal consumer and management-minded top 
executive. Also, the effective link with Kissinger had 
been broken. 


“DIPLOMACY FOR THE SEVENTIES” 

AND S/PC 

The Task Force on Management Tools found 
that: 

“. . . the ‘planning’ side of S/PC has in fact served 
mainly as a staff to explore issues of interest to 
the principal officers. The ‘Coordination’ staff 
has done some work which might be called within 
the NSSM process, which has forced a critical 
evaluation of a wide range of substantive issues. 
These efforts, however, are largely ad hoc, do not 
always yield results that can be used in decision- 
making and generally do not extend to control of 
resource allocation or guidance for the budget- 
ing processes of those agencies whose programs 
may be affected by the decisions.” 17 
Out of the deliberations came the recommenda- 
tion for a Policy Analysis and Resource Allocation 
system to be called PARA. Macomber had sug- 
gested some such idea in his speech launching the 
task forces. 18 The new system would not be manda- 
tory for any part of the Department, and its design 

■‘The head of one task force told the writer that his group had 
decided to recommend program evaluation be added to S/PC’s 
function before they knew Richardson was leaving. After he left, 
they recommended in their final report that the function be 
placed elsewhere. 

17 Diplomacy for the Seventies , p. 558. 

11 Diplomacy for the Seventies, p. 601. 



would be flexible to accommodate to each bureau 
and each geographic area’s needs. 

The recommendation was adopted in July, 1971. 
The Deputy Secretary (the Under Secretary re- 
named) had the responsibility for overseeing the 
substantive work of the PARA; the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management (formerly, . for Ad- 
ministration”) for the development of the PARA 
system; and the Planning and Coordination Staff 
for providing staff support. To implement PARA in 
S/PC, a new Deputy Director was appointed, Claus 
W. Ruser, who long had worked with Art Hartman 
on the coordination side. Tom Stem was asked to 
move over to become a deputy to Ruser in order to 
bring the management side of the Department and 
the policy side together. 

PARA— ANOTHER HANDLE 

With action responsibility for PARA, S/PC ob- 
tained another handle. Although the form varied 
from bureau to bureau (in the Latin American re- 
gion CASP was PARA), the document began with a 
country (or regional) analysis, defining U. S. inter- 
ests, assigning priorities to those interests, and 
sometimes delimiting courses of action including 
allocation of resources, both personnel strength 
and program funds. 

The PARA document then went through a Sev- 
enth Floor review, which resulted in a Policy Analy- 
sis Decision Memorandum (PADM). Sometimes the 
PARA/PADMs went to the IGs, sometimes not. 
However, by the end of 1972, PARA had covered 
over 100 countries and two of the functional 
bureaus. 

Perhaps, more importantly, those S/PC staffers, 
working on PARA, were asked to sit on the Depart- 
ment’s own budget reviews. This gave S/PC a par- 
tial grip on still another handle. 

PARA’s biggest contribution was on the policy 
analysis side. The operators and the Seventh Floor 
principals and staff did go through a reasoning pro- 
cess, analyzing issues, trying to identify U. S. objec- 
tives, and discerning possible courses of action for 
the U. S. However, the resource side of PARA did 
not fare as well. As one observer put it, "We have 
PA, but very little RA.” It was very difficult to get 
a handle on the resource allocation function, par- 
tially because the resources of the Department were 
so limited that it was difficult to reallocate one 
part to another, either from region to region or 
from bureau to bureau. Except for Latin Amer- 
ica, where the CASP has been in effect for quite 
a while, the regions had a very difficult time 
of affecting the resource allocation of other 
agencies. 


A NEW TEAM TAKES OVER 

Three of the principal players left the Seventh 
Floor in early 1973. Irwin left in January to become 
Ambassador to France; Kenneth Rush, who had 
been U. S. Ambassador to West Germany, became 
Deputy Secretary in February, 1973. Macomber left 
in March; Curtis Tarr, Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance, assumed Macomber’s duties on an act- 
ing basis. Cargo left in July to become Ambassador 
to Nepal. 

Cargo was replaced by James S. Sutterlin. Sutter- 
lin had concentrated on German affairs for most of 
his career and, recently, had been Country Director 
for Germany, a position which he had held for four 
years and where he worked closely with Kenneth 
Rush. Sutterlin persuaded Deputy Secretary Rush 
to give up the PARA operation and to pass action 
for the NSSMs to the Executive Secretariat. Thus, 
two handles were gone. Sutterlin was replaced soon 
by Winston Lord, one of Secretary Kissinger’s clos- 
est aides. The staff was renamed the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff. 


AN OVERALL APPRAISAL 

It is difficult to state how successful an organiza- 
tional change the Planning and Coordination Staff 
actually was. It was certainly partially successful. 
But its success varied with the times, usually with 
the degree of interest shown in its operations by the 
top level of the Department and in the various tools 
or handles it was allowed to use. The following 
section summarizes the effects the change was in- 
tended to have, what actually did happen, and, 
finally, why? 

What Effects Were the Proposed Changes Intended to 

Have ? Briefly, they can be listed as follows: 

1 . To regain for the Department a more impor- 
tant and effective foreign policy role vis-ii-vis the 
White House-centered policy-making machinery, 

2. To make policy planning in the Department 
more relevant and useful, and 

3. To provide better coordination of policies 
and plans within the Department and with other 
foreign affairs agencies. 

What Effects Were Actually Experienced ? The actual 
effects include: 

1. State Department vs. NSC Staff. Richardson and 
others certainly were unrealistic in expecting to 
make the Department the glamour foreign policy 
center. The big headline-grabbing news still came 
from the White House. Neither Nixon nor Kiss- 
inger had any intention of allowing the Department 
to become involved in the major issues that were on 
the President’s desk. Yet, the Department quietly 



got its work done in those areas where it was al- 
lowed to function. Certainly, up to that point, the 
Department had the main thrust for the Middle 
East, Africa, and Latin America. In yet other areas, 
the Department had served up the important docu- 
ments, even though these were later gone over by 
the NSC staff. 

2. To Effect a More Relevant and Useful Role for Policy 
Planning. Perhaps S/PC succeeded here to a greater 
extent than is generally acknowledged. If policy 
planning becomes more relevant and useful in pro- 
portion to the number of “operators” who use a 
systematic, rational approach to the confrontation 
of issues and the solution of problems, then S/PC 
had some successes. These successes came largely 
in the use of the three handles — the NSSM, PARA, 
and in participation in the Department’s budget 
process. Another area in which S/PC made a major 
contribution was in the annual drafting of the Presi- 
dent’s and the Secretary’s annual foreign policy re- 
ports. This, like writing speeches, can be vastly 
overlooked in policy-setting. 

3. To Provide a Coordination of Policies and Plans 
Within the Department and with Other Foreign Affairs 
Agencies. Here again, S/PC had some successes, 
aided at the appropriate times by top-level interests 
and by admission into the NSC-NSSM system and 
in the PARA system. It was most effective in in- 
stances in which the Department already had the 
most clout, either because of lack of interest in that 
area by the White House or where S/PC could pro- 
vide helpful linkages to the NSC staff requirements 
and provide coordination between regions and 
functional areas. 

What Factors Were Responsible ? The main factors 
which seem to have affected the degree of success 
of S/PC follow: (1) the location of power; (2) the 
degree of top-level interest; (3) the attitude towards 
administration or management; and (4) the use of 
tools or “handles”. 

The Location of Power. It quickly became apparent 
in the new administration that, as far as most for- 
eign policy formulations were concerned, the main 
game in town was in the White House basement. 19 
Congress knew it; the media knew it; academia 
knew it, and, most certainly, the State Department 
and most foreign affairs agencies knew it. Of 
course, this was what the President and his National 
Security Adviser wanted. Secretary Kissinger said it 
recently, ”... the organization of the Department 
of State is more geared to producing cables and 
day-to-day tactical decisions than it is to getting a 
grip on national policy”. 20 With the main action 
elsewhere, Richardson and Moore found it almost 

19 Kissinger’s office was there for the first three years of the 
Nixon administration. 

*°See The New York Times, October 13, 1974, p. 34. 


impossible to recruit from the outside the kind of 
talent they had envisaged. They were able to recruit 
a few capable individuals but not nearly enough. 
Similarly, they were not able to recruit enough of 
the best talent from within the system itself. Quite 
simply, many stayed away, not wishing to become 
“second-class citizens” in the policy planning field. 

Degree of Top-level Interest. As one veteran of the 
Policy Planning Council and S/PC put it: “Policy 
planning doesn’t mean a thing unless it has a con- 
sumer”. Policy planning had a consumer in Elliot 
Richardson but not in Secretary Rogers nor in any 
of Richardson’s successors. The history of the plan- 
ning function in State amply supports this thesis. 
Policy planning was especially successful under 
Secretaries Marshall, Acheson, and Dulles because 
each man had a deep interest in it. It also is signifi- 
cant that each of these Secretaries was close to the 
President and that the President had full respect for 
each Secretary. 

It seems that, perhaps, the policy planning in 
State may again be given the impact it once had 
because of the relationship between Kissinger and 
Winston Lord. Kissinger recently stated, “Now, I 
have attempted to get at the conceptual problem 
first and not to bother reorganizing the operational 
part particularly. I think the Policy Planning Staff 
(this is the re-named S/PC staff now under Winston 
Lord) is in a more central position in the Depart- 
ment of State today than it has been at any time 
since George Kennan. I believe the quality of its 
work is outstanding . . 21 

The Attitude Towards Administration or Management. 
The Department and the Foreign Service have 
never been noted for enthusiasm toward modem 
management or administration. The concept of 
planning, as has been found in many other institu- 
tions, seems to be a part of modem management. 
Even though policy planning was made respectable 
by such practitioners as Kennan, Nitze, Bowie, and 
others, it has never really caught on in the State 
Department. By and large, the average officer feels 
that he is capable of the right intuitive approach to 
an issue or problem. Gaming, role-playing, public 
opinion polls, and other such items are either re- 
jected out of hand or looked on with great skepti- 
cism. As far as policy planning is concerned, it is 
revealing to note that, although the State Depart- 
ment has had a formalized policy planning organi- 
zation of one kind or another since 1947, not a 
single regional bureau has its own planning staff. 
One must wait to see what Kissinger and Lord will 
be able to do. 

Use of Tools or "Handles”. In considering the effec- 
tiveness of organizational change, one has to con- 
sider not only the structure and location of the or- 

,, Ibid. 



ganization, the personalities and relationships of 
the principal players, the attitudes of the personnel 
affected, but also the use of systems, call them tools 
or handles or whatever. S/PC, during most of its 
existence, had two principal tools, the NSSM and 
PARA. Both of these seem to have given S/PC some 
clout and to have helped in its policy formulation 
and coordination roles. As has been mentioned 
before, another useful tool to S/PC has been its 
increasing participation in the budget process. This 
has become a very important factor. 

One question left unresolved is that of how close 
policy planning should have been related to an- 
other system within the State Department, that of 


the Executive Secretariat function. If, in the future, 
the Secretary and the chief of the policy planning 
staff prove incompatible, the policy planning func- 
tion might be made a part of the Executive Secre- 
tariat. The Executive Secretary must see the Secre- 
tary daily. He sits astride all of the communications, 
major and minor, of the Department. If the Secre- 
tary has no faith in the Executive Secretary, he will 
quickly find one in whom he does. What then would 
be the role of policy planning in the Department? 

Stating Kennan’s and Moore’s thesis another 
way, policy formulation without some formal mech- 
anism tying it to program and operational decisions 
is of relatively small utility. 



Creation and Evolution of the 
Council on International 
Economic Policy 

by Dominic Del Guidice 


INTRODUCTION 

This case study deals with the creation and evolu- 
tion of the Council on International Economic 
Policy (CIEP). It does not concern a reorganization 
as such, since functions were not transferred from 
other agencies. Instead, at issue is the utility of 
employing an interagency coordinating mech- 
anism, in this instance one designed to give cohe- 
sion and direction to international economic policy, 
as an alternative to basic reorganization. 

The case study identifies some of the deficiencies 
which developed and deepened with respect to in- 
ternational economic policy between the end of 
World War II and the late 1960’s, and it briefly 
reviews earlier attempts to strengthen this area. A 
major difficulty facing such efforts was the large 
number of agencies and officials with legitimate in- 
terest in the subject. This was compounded by the 
fact that a single lead agency did not appear to 
exist. Indeed, as of the late 1960’s, four agencies 
could substantiate, to some degree, a claim of 
primacy — State, Treasury, Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Security Council. And, unfortunately, the 
subject was too vital for any one of them to permit 
any other to assume leadership. It is in circum- 
stances such as these that pressures develop for 
creation of a coordinating mechanism, especially 
since such a move can obviate the need to select a 
lead agency. 

Identified deficiencies in the fragmented ap- 
proach which marked the period were: lack of a 
clear, top-level focus for various policy issues, ina- 
bility to deal with policies as a coherent whole, in- 
consistencies between domestic and foreign policy 
components, and a lack of coordination of objec- 
tives. 

CIEP was created by Presidential memorandum 
in January 1971 to help correct these weaknesses. 
It is important in evaluating CIEP’s effectiveness to 
appreciate the demanding and rather vague re- 


sponsibilities it assumed and to weigh these against 
the powers and capabilities it was provided with in 
carrying out its mission of achieving rationality and 
order in the field of international economic policy. 
The additional tasks given to CIEP by Congress in 
1972 and 1973 were considerably less demanding, 
e,g., collection and evaluation of data and prepara- 
tion of an annual report. 

Imprecision of mission and over-promise of ac- 
complishment usually haunt an interagency coor- 
dinating mechanism. These and other aspects of 
such mechanisms have been discussed by Harold 
Seidman, whose thesis may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

When interagency committees fail as coordina- 
tors, the fault is sought in the formula, not in 
deeper underlying causes; where conflicts result 
from clashes in statutory missions or differences 
in legislative mandates, they cannot be papered 
over by councils and committees; if committees 
are to be effective, they must share a community 
of interests about basic goals; coordinating de- 
vices are not neutral and tend to favor some in- 
terests over others; and interagency coordinating 
mechanisms are the result, not the cause, of our 
inability to agree on coherent national objectives 
and to find workable and politically acceptable 
solutions to problems of executive branch orga- 
nization. 1 

Seidman cites the critical comments of several 
who view coordinating mechanisms with disfavor 
and, at one point, calls them the “crab grass in the 
garden of Government institutions.” Yet he con- 
cedes that, in certain circumstances, there are no 
satisfactory substitutes. When they are employed, 
he suggests that: (1) only advisory functions be as- 
signed to them; (2) missions be tailored to capabili- 
ties; (3) membership remain small, and (4) institu- 

'Sce Harold Seidman, Politics, Position, and Power (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970), especially Chapter 6, pp. 164- 
191. 


tionalization of staff and procedures be minimized. 
As will be shown, points (1), (2), and (3) were 
not adhered to in the evolution of CIEP. 

Perhaps the most basic flaw in any interagency 
coordinating mechanism is the likelihood that the 
conditions which rule out “satisfactory substitutes” 
also will act to impede the coordinating agency it- 
self. 


THE CONTEXT: BACKGROUND AND 
ORIGINS 

The chain of events which led eventually to the 
creation of CIEP can be traced back to the end of 
World War II, when, in the words of CIEP’s 1974 
report: 

“The United States was clearly the dominant 
force in the world’s economy. Although the 
United States remains preeminent, other coun- 
tries have narrowed the economic gap ... As we 
expected — and encouraged — significant eco- 
nomic progress has occurred in Western Europe, 
and Japan has emerged as a major center of eco- 
nomic power . . . And more recently, we have 
seen an easing of East-West tensions coupled 
with a dramatic increase in commerce between 
countries in both areas . . . But the progress 
achieved has also created new problems. The 
flow of goods, services, and capital among na- 
tions has reached a magnitude such that few na- 
tions, if any, can effectively isolate themselves 
from economic events elsewhere . . . The growing 
dependence on imported goods is also having 
far-reaching repercussions, especially when 
those goods are critical raw materials in short 
supply.” * 

The need for some orchestration of involvements 
in international economic affairs was appreciated 
immediately at the close of World War II. The Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements Act of 1945, in addition to 
authorizing U.S. adherence to the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, created a statutory interagency commit- 
tee, the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems (NAC). NAC 
coordinates policies and operations of interna- 
tional financial institutions and policies of U.S. 
agencies respecting foreign loans, exchanges, and 
monetary transactions. 

CIEP’s predecessor was the Council on Foreign 
Economic Policy (CFEP), which was established by 
President Eisenhower in December 1954 to coordi- 
nate U.S. foreign economic policy in the executive 
branch. It was hoped that the Council would lead to 

* International Economic Report of the President, (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, February 1974), p. 1. 


substantial reduction of standing and ad hoc coor- 
dinating mechanisms. 3 The Council was abolished 
by President Kennedy in March 1961, when its 
functions were transferred to the Secretary of State. 
(This was part of a general policy of placing in- 
creased reliance on departments.) Kennedy’s ap- 
proach, also employed by President Johnson, and 
by President Nixon through 1970, stressed infor- 
mality and flexibility in international economic 
policy coordination. Presidential Assistants, with a 
few staffers, sought to reconcile differences and 
provide advice. To an extent, creation of CIEP was 
to be as much a modest institutionalization and ex- 
tension as it was an innovation. 

In January 1963, the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations (STR) was estab- 
lished in the Executive Office to help handle inter- 
agency matters in the Kennedy Round of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Uncertainty and failure of agreement as to whether 
trade negotiations belonged under the State or 
Commerce Department contributed to the creation 
of this independent office. 4 

The situation in the 1965-1968 period has been 
described by the former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs as follows: “The interagency 
machinery for making foreign economic policy 
. . . had little logic. It had grown like Topsy over the 
years, with periodic amputation of dead limbs and 
new limbs grafted on as replacements from time to 
time. It was ambulatory; it did work, but the struc- 
ture never achieved harmony or logic.” 5 Solomon 
lists several interdepartmental mechanisms then in- 
volved in coordination of international economic 
policy by or pursuant to statute: NAC, the Trade 
Policy Committee, the Export Expansion Advisory 
Committee, and the Economic Defense Advisory 
Committee, and by executive order or otherwise: 
the Cabinet Committee on the Balance of Pay- 
ments, the Deming Group (later to become the 
Volcker Group, and, in turn, the Bennett Group, as 
described below). 

One observer has concluded that coordination of 
policy by a lead agency, such as State, did not prove 
a viable alternative, and that this failure “led many 
to think that all coordination had to be imposed 
from above — from the Executive Office.” 6 This be- 
came inevitable since State could not afford to let 
Treasury or Commerce do the job. 

In August 1970, perceiving the need for better 

* Overseas Economic Operations, Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government (Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, June 1955), p. 8. 

4 Anthony M. Solomon, “Administration of a Multipurpose 
Economic Diplomacy,” Public Administration Review, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 6, November/December 1969, p. 590. 

•Ibid., p. 588. 

•Don K. Price, "Reflections and Comments,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, November/December 1969, p. 
611. 



coordination, the Advisory Council on Executive 
Organization (Ash Council) recommended creation 
of what was to become CIEP. Using the National 
Security Council (NSC) as a prototype interagency 
policy formulating mechanism, the Ash Council 
also recommended establishment of the Domestic 
Council. According to later testimony of Roy Ash, 
consideration was given to locating CIEP in the 
NSC, the Council of Economic Advisers (CEA), the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB), and the 
Departments of State, Treasury, or Commerce. 7 
The Ash Council’s ultimate recommendation was 
the establishment of a separate Office of Economic 
Policy within the White House, with CIEP and STR 
as subordinate components. 

This belief in the need for enhanced White 
House attention to international economic issues 
coincided with the administration’s approach gen- 
erally, which was “to . . . strengthen . . . decisional 
processes on important cross-cutting issues . . . 
through the creation of White House councils.” 8 
The reason that NSC served as a model for a sepa- 
rate CIEP rather than assuming its functions may 
have been NSC’s inactivity in economic matters: 
“While, technically, economic affairs were at one 
time considered within the NSC purview, lack of 
involvement on the part of NSC leadership was one 
of the causal factors leading to creation” of CIEP. 9 

An alternative to the Ash Council approach was 
available to President Nixon. In March 1970, the 
Peterson Task Force had recommended Executive 
Office coordinating machinery for international de- 
velopment matters only. 10 An International Devel- 
opment Council attached organizationally to the 
White House would have coordinated international 
development activities so as to relate them to U.S. 
foreign policy. The Secretaries of State and Treas- 
ury would have retained primacy in their respective 
areas of interest. There was to be a delay of many 
months before any action was taken by the Presi- 
dent on this report. 

7 Hearing before the Subcommittee on International Trade of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, 93rd Congress, First Session, on H.R.7687, May 16, 1973, 
p. 28. This document gives only a summary retrospective. The 
Ash Council’s memorandum to the President (August 17, 1970), 
marked “Administratively Confidential," contains the details. Its 
Appendix V contains a summary of past attempts to coordinate 
foreign economic policy; Appendix X tabulates governmental 
units involved in such policy as of July 1969. 

8 Foreign Policy Decision Making: The New Dimensions, A Report of 
a National Policy Panel established by the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America, undated, p. 41. 

9 Ibid., p. 40. 

10 (/.S. Foreign Assistance in the I970's: A New Approach, Report to 
the President from the Task Force on International Develop- 
ment (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
March 4, 1970). See also the case study by Leland Barrows, 
prepared for this series, which deals specifically with the Peter- 
son Task Force. 


OBJECTIVES, INITIATIVES, AND 
RESPONSES 

Executive Initiative: 1971. On January 19, 1971, 
President Nixon established CIEP by memoran- 
dum. He did not create a separate Office nor seek 
to combine CIEP and STR, as recommended by the 
Ash Council. CIEP’s objectives were to: achieve 
consistency between domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic policy, provide a clear top-level focus for the 
full range of international economic policy issues, 
deal with international economic policies (includ- 
ing trade, investment, balance of payments, and 
finance) as a coherent whole, consider international 
economic aspects of essentially foreign policy is- 
sues (e.g., aid and defense) under the general policy 
guidance of NSC, and maintain close coordination 
with basic foreign policy objectives. The memoran- 
dum illustrated the duties of CIEP’s Executive Di- 
rector as including development of the agenda for 
CIEP meetings, assistance in formulation of direc- 
tions, strategies, and relationships, and develop- 
ment of a work program. It also called for establish- 
ment of an Operations Group, to be chaired by the 
State Department, to follow up on decisions 
reached, coordinate government actions, and re- 
view operational problems caused by other govern- 
ments or international economic developments. 
The memorandum stated: “To the extent practical 
the Council shall bring within its structure those 
existing committees or groups presently dealing 
within the scope of the Council’s work ...” 11 

In his remarks, President Nixon indicated that 
the State Department had the “primary responsibil- 
ity” (the Secretary of State was identified as Vice 
Chairman), with the President as Chairman “just as 
I serve as Chairman of the National Security Coun- 
cil and the Domestic Council.” 12 

The announcement of CIEP’s establishment and 
appointment of its Executive Director stated: 
“More than 60 other units and coordinating bodies 
throughout the executive branch have responsibil- 
ity for certain limited portions of foreign economic 
policy. Presently, no single high-level body holds 
the responsibility for the development of interna- 
tional economic policy and its relations to domestic 
economic policy. The Council will have this respon- 
sibility.” 18 To this extent, the President concurred 
in the Ash Council’s aversion to multiplicity and 
support of organizational neatness, although nei- 
ther documented the specific problems caused by 
dispersion or the precise manner in which coor- 
dinated centralization would ameliorate them. 

11 Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, Monday, January 
25, 1971, Vol. 7, no. 4, p. 80. 

1! Ibid„ p. 79. 

'’Ibid., p. 80. 



An important point was then made by the Presi- 
dent: “Where the Council’s responsibility overlaps 
with that of the National Security Council, as in the 
case of foreign aid, which has implications for both 
national security policy and economic policy, (the 
CIEP) will operate within the general framework of 
national security policy developed by the NSC.” 14 
CIEP members were identified in the memoran- 
dum as the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor, the Director of OMB, 
the Chairman of the CEA, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, the Executive 
Director of the Domestic Council, and the STR. 
Thus the latter’s office was not to be subsumed, as 
recommended by the Ash Council. 

Peter G. Peterson was named Executive Director 
and Assistant to the President for International 
Economic Affairs. His first major tasks were to de- 
termine issue areas, consider alternative ap- 
proaches, and decide on CIEP’s general method of 
operations (i.e., whether to “farm out" work in the 
NSC-style or to develop an in-house capability). 
Unfortunately, he was unfamiliar with the inner 
workings of the federal bureaucracy and, in truth, 
was not an expert in international economics. 
These problems were augmented by an apparent 
indecision on the President’s part as to exactly what 
he expected from CIEP or what he should call upon 
it to do. Peterson’s first major assignment from the 
President was to undertake an overall assessment of 
the U.S. situation. 

CIEP’s objectives thus were defined in general 
terms, partly because the problems it was to ad- 
dress were perceived imprecisely. The President 
might have realized that his decision to avoid basic 
reorganization by creating CIEP was likely to place 
an undue burden on CIEP, especially since he did 
not designate a lead agency in terms of authority 
within CIEP. 

Executive Request for Statutory Base and Congressional 
Response: 1972. Within six months (on July 15, 
1971), OMB submitted draft legislation for a statu- 
tory base. CIEP had been operating with borrowed 
staff and without an Executive Order (it never did 
obtain the latter). OMB’s request was open-ended, 
seeking authorization of necessary sums and appro- 
priate staff authority. CIEP has described the ori- 
gins of this request for a statutory base as follows: 
"The Presidential Commission on International 
Trade and Investment Policy (Williams Commis- 
sion) strongly recommended that the CIEP be 
given permanent status and sufficient funding 
through legislative action.” 15 

"Ibid. 

15 International Economic Report of the President, (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1973), Appendix 
A., p. 74. 


Another factor arguing for a statutory base was the 
one-year lifespan to which agencies created by ex- 
ecutive order are limited by the Russell rider. 

Congress did not move until the next year. 
Thomas Ashley, Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on International Trade of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, introduced H.R. 14412 on 
April 17, 1972, and hearings were held on May 31, 
1972. Peterson, who had been replaced as Execu- 
tive Director on February 29, 1972 by Peter M. 
Flanigan (some would suggest Peterson was moved 
to the post of Commerce Secretary just when he 
began to show progress at CIEP), presented the 
administration’s views. He was joined by Frank Car- 
lucci, Associate Director of OMB. Basic issues cen- 
tered around confirmation of the Executive Direc- 
tor (the administration was opposed), inclusion of 
an annual report (opposed), authorizations (the ad- 
ministration did not want limitations on funding or 
time), and makeup of CIEP membership (the ad- 
ministration wanted deletion of the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board and addition of the Sec- 
retary of Defense) . 

Ashley expressed concern that the combined 
effect of the administration's proposals would 
“deliberately and clearly seek to bypass the Con- 
gress” 16 through multi-year authorizations, lack of 
an annual report, and opposition to Senate confir- 
mation of the Executive Director. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
heard S. 3726 on July 19, 1972, after the Senate 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
had reported favorably on June 19, 1972. Carlucci 
again opposed requiring Senate confirmation of the 
Executive Director but reported that the adminis- 
tration was no longer opposed to supplying an an- 
nual report. He indicated that a two-year authoriza- 
tion would be acceptable. The only new issue of 
consequence which arose concerned the relation- 
ship of executive privilege to appearance by the 
Executive Director to testify. Carlucci argued that 
keeping Congressional committees currently in- 
formed was the President’s responsibility, not the 
Executive Director’s. 

Clientele and interest group appearances were 
minimal, with the International Economic Policy 
Association and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary Material Industries, Inc., appearing in sup- 
port of a statutory base. 

On August 29, 1972, P.L. 92-412 was enacted as 
the International Economic Policy Act of 1972. Its 
purpose was “to provide for closer Federal intera- 
gency coordination in the development of a more 

“Hearing before the Subcommittee on International Trade of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, 92nd Congress, Second Session, on H R. 14412, Mav 31, 
1972, p. 35. 



rational and orderly international economic policy” 
(Section 202). In Section 203, Congress found that 
“there are many activities undertaken by various 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government which, in the aggregate, con- 
stitute the domestic and international economic 
policy of the United States. The Congress further 
finds that the objectives of the United States with 
respect to a sound and purposeful international 
economic policy can be better accomplished 
through the closer coordination of ( 1 ) domestic and 
foreign economic activity, and (2) in particular, that 
economic behavior which, taken together, consti- 
tutes United States international economic policy.” 
Section 204 created CIEP in the Executive Office of 
the President. Section 205 modified the member- 
ship as follows: the Secretary of Defense was added; 
the Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs and the Executive Director of the Domestic 
Council were removed. 

CIEP’s duties, as listed in Section 206 of P.L. 
92-4 1 2 , while similar in some respects to those out- 
lined in the President’s memorandum and accom- 
panying documents of January 19, 1971, were ex- 
tended to collection, analysis, evaluation of 
specified information, development of recommen- 
dations based thereon, and preparation of an Inter- 
national Economic Report (Section 207). Policy 
proposals were to be developed with a view toward: 
— strengthening the U.S. competitive position in 
world trade, 

— achieving equilibrium in international payment 
accounts, 

— increasing exports of goods and services, 

— protecting and improving the earnings of for- 
eign investments consonant with the concepts 
of tax equity and the need for domestic invest- 
ment, 

— achieving freedom of movement of people, 
goods, capital, information and technology on 
a reciprocal and worldwide basis, 

— increasing real employment and income of 
workers and consumers, and 
— preserving the diversified industrial base of the 
U.S. 

Section 208 provided for an Executive Director, 
at Level II of the Executive Schedule, who was to 
keep Congressional committees “fully and cur- 
rently informed regarding the activities of the 
Council.” He was authorized, with Council ap- 
proval, to appoint and fix compensation for such 
staff as he deemed necessary, including one officer 
at Level IV and two at Level V, and was given au- 
thority to accept on detail (on a reimbursable basis) 
personnel from other agencies. Expiration was set 
for June 30, 1973, and $1.4 million was authorized 
for appropriation in fiscal 1973. 

Thus both sides achieved partial objectives on 
membership, Congress prevailed as to one-year au- 


thorizations and inclusion of an annual report, and 
the administration won out on the confirmation is- 
sue, although the Executive Director was required 
to keep Congress informed of activities. 

Executive Request for Amendments to Statutory Base and 
Congressional Response: 1973. As happens frequently 
in the formative years of an agency, those involved 
in CIEP’s activities sensed the need for additional 
modifications, even before the 1972 changes had 
been digested. The administration’s amendments 
were transmitted by OMB on April 17, 1973, with 
a covering letter indicating that, by executive ac- 
tion, the STR would be merged with CIEP after 
legislative action on the amendments. The Senate 
Subcommittee on International Finance of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
conducted its hearings on May 14-15, 1973 (S. 
1636). 

Requested amendments dealt with indefinite au- 
thorization of appropriations and with removing 
the President as Chairman and substituting a mem- 
ber of the Council. The President indicated that his 
replacement would be George Shultz, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Assistant to the President, and Chair- 
man of the Council on Economic Policy (CEP), 
which had been established by the President on 
February 2, 1973; its relationship with CIEP is de- 
scribed below. Major issues arising during 1973 
amendment hearings were the proposed merger of 
STR and CIEP and whether CIEP should be con- 
tinued in any form in view of the existence of CEP. 

The purpose of CEP was to serve as the “focal 
point and coordinator for all economic policy 
within the Executive Branch . . . The new structure 
provides the President with a management instru- 
ment intended to function through high-level work 
groups. Rather than develop a staff of its own, the 
CEP will receive staff support from . . . working 
groups ... or from the respective agencies.” 17 
Shultz, on May 11, 1973, had written to Senator 
Adlai Stevenson: “[I] look to the CIEP as the inter- 
national arm of the CEP ... I find no redundancy 
between the two organizations.” 18 Again, on May 
15, 1973, in response to a request from Stevenson, 
Shultz made the following points: CEP, with a staff 
of only three, has to depend on CIEP; chairmanship 
of both CEP and CIEP by him made sense; NAC has 
a narrow interest and provides input to CIEP, which 
in turn provides input to CEP; the CIEP/STR 
merger was needed to end duplication, and, if 
merged, career staff of STR would retain civil ser- 
vice status. 19 

On the merger issue, Flanigan stated: “This 

’’“International Economic Report . . 1973, p. 74. 

"Hearings before the Subcommittee on International Finance 
of the Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
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would deal with the anomaly of two separate orga- 
nizations with responsibility for international trade 
in the Executive Office of the President and would 
resolve resulting confusion that exists in the minds 
of many Members of Congress, the public, and offi- 
cials abroad . . . Under this reorganization, the 
STR’s guidance will continue to come from the 
President through the CIEP and its Executive Di- 
rector.” 20 Flanigan pointed out that the STR staff 
would be under him but would act as the trade arm 
of CIEP. (It should be recalled that both the Ash 
Council and the Williams Commission had envi- 
sioned such a merger.) Flanigan asked that the STR 
be made a Deputy Director of Trade of CIEP, with 
the objective of lessening duplication of staff work. 

William D. Eberle, STR, explained that his Office 
would be abolished and become an identifiable part 
of CIEP for trade matters. Peterson, as Personal 
Representative of the President, supported the 
merger. During questioning, he acknowledged that 
CIEP’s involvement in trade had been paramount, 
while monetary and investment issues had received 
insufficient attention. He stated: “I think now that 
the trade bill [has been] presented, you will see 
[CIEP] devote a good deal more time to investment 
issues.” 21 

Representatives of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives and the National Grange en- 
dorsed a permanent CIEP and opposed merger. 
Merger was supported by the Emergency Commit- 
tee for American Trade. W. Michael Blumenthal of 
the Bendix Corporation also opposed, on grounds 
that merger would weaken STR in foreign dealings, 
blur policy and negotiations matters (Peterson had 
testified that it would not), and would insulate Con- 
gress (since the Executive Director of CIEP, unlike 
the STR, was not subject to confirmation). 

The principal witness in opposition to CIEP was 
C. Fred Bergsten, of the Brookings Institution, who 
had been NSC’s international economic affairs ex- 
pert from 1969-71. He argued that previous vacu- 
ums at both coordinating and operating levels for 
trade policy which had led to CIEP’s creation were 
special conditions which no longer existed, now 
that Shultz was in charge of economic affairs and 
STR had been rejuvenated. 22 To Bergsten, con- 
tinued existence of CIEP would be redundant and 
anomalous and would further downgrade STR. 
The main thrust of his argument was: “The CIEP 
effort has demonstrated once more [that] powerful 
forces inherently pull the locus of decision making 
back to where real power lies: with those who man- 
age the domestic economy, those who manage 
overall foreign policy, and ultimately the President 
himself. There is little room for real power to reside 

20 Ibid., p. 9. 

2l Ibid., p. 51. 

22 Ibid., p. 28. 


in [an intermediary] standing somewhere among 
those real poles of power, and the CIEP experience 
has provided fresh evidence thereof.” 23 

After delivering this harsh indictment of CIEP, 
Bergsten stated that a President should be allowed 
to organize his own mechanisms, and, if the incum- 
bent wanted a CIEP, he should be permitted to 
have it, but with the Executive Director subject to 
Senate confirmation. He added: “But this respect 
for Presidential prerogative also recommends 
against any authorization for CIEP running beyond 
the incumbency of the present administration.” 24 
He concluded by observing that personalities usu- 
ally dominate organizational charts, and neither the 
President nor Congress should overemphasize the 
importance of decisions as to structure. 

Senator Stevenson stated that “in the name of 
coordination the Government has agencies such as 
NAC, CIEP, and NSC, all . . . intended to bring 
advice to bear on the President, all of them inter- 
posing new layers of bureaucracy between the 
President and the Departments, in this case the 
State Department, many of them overlapping, 
duplicating to some extent the functions of oth- 
ers.” 25 

Ashley’s Subcommittee heard H.R. 7687, the 
companion House bill, on May 16, 1973. Ashley 
echoed Bergsten to the effect that “each President 
needs the flexibility to create machinery of his own 
fashion for handling international economic 
policy.” 26 Consequently, he supported an exten- 
sion of CIEP to June 30, 1977, but with annual 
appropriation authorizations. Flanigan testified 
that CIEP had participated at every stage of the 
1971 monetary crisis and had led the effort to for- 
mulate the Trade Reform Act of 1973. All who 
commented seemed to believe that the annual re- 
port had turned out to be fruitful. On the question 
of CIEP/STR merger, concern was expressed over 
the fact that a CIEP member, subject to Senate 
confirmation (the STR), would be receiving instruc- 
tions from a staff person (CIEP’s Executive Direc- 
tor) who was neither a member of the Council nor 
subject to confirmation. 27 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
heard S. 1636 on June 5, 1973. Flanigan was ques- 
tioned closely on the merger issue. William R. 
Pearce, Deputy STR, appeared in support of the 
merger, although his response to one question was 
revealing of STR’s lack of enthusiasm: “I represent 
the administration. This issue, like many issues in 
government, all that involve changes in bureauc- 
racy, was the subject of considerable discussion and 

!5 Ibid., p. 29. 
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differing views. The decision was reached, however, 
that this arrangement would serve our purposes 
and, as a representative of the administration, I 
support that view.” 28 

P.L. 93-121, containing the amendments to 
CIEP’s organic act, passed on October 4, 1973. The 
President was removed from membership; the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transportation was 
added; CIEP’s life was extended to June 30, 1977; 
a 1974 appropriation of $1.4 million was author- 
ized, and Section 208(a) was amended to require 
that any future Executive Director appointed after 
the date of the bill be subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. CIEP/STR were not merged. 

The annual report henceforth was to include ad- 
ditional coverage, e g., comparative analyses of 
principal countries with respect to research and de- 
velopment, industrial and agricultural productivity 
trends, investment patterns, long-range economic 
planning and exports. 

Trouble in the House: 1974. One development of 
potential significance occurred on the House floor 
on June 13, 1974. By a vote of 175 in favor, 168 
opposed, and 90 not voting, CIEP’s fiscal 1974-75 
authorization of $1.8 million passed. The main 
charge of House opponents was that CIEP du- 
plicated the work of other agencies, and some 
members urged its abolition and transfer of its 
functions to CEA. 29 The measure passed the Senate 
by voice vote, and P.L. 93-315 was approved on 
June 22, 1974 for a one-year extension and the $1.8 
million requested. 


OUTCOMES AND FACTORS 
RESPONSIBLE 

Introductory Note on CIEP’s Structure, Staffing, and 
Activity Areas. Before turning to analysis of the out- 
comes of CIEP’s evolution and the factors responsi- 
ble for those outcomes, it would be appropriate to 
outline the administrative organization of CIEP and 
to present a general picture of its areas of activity 
to date. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee on Treas- 
ury, U.S. Postal Service and General Government 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee (May 29, 
1974), Flanigan described CIEP as “small and 
‘tight-ship’ ” 30 with only 23 professional staff posi- 
tions (see chart). He added that ten of the 23 were 
on detail from other agencies. According to the 

’’Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 93rd Congress, First Session, on S. 1636, 
June 5, 1973, p. 28. 

29 Congressional Record, Vol. 120, No. 86, June 13, 1974, pp. 
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1974 report, the supporting staff includes a Secre- 
tariat of five, plus 16 who provided administrative 
assistance. 31 

In addition to organizing and staffing, the major 
accomplishment of calendar 1971 was preparation 
by Peterson of The United States in the Changing World 
Economy, referred to often as CIEP’s first annual 
report. 

Areas of interest and activity during 1972 in- 
cluded: trade issues with the USSR, Eastern 
Europe, and Japan; controls on exports to Commu- 
nist countries; preparation of policy options on 
trade, investment, and monetary matters; nationali- 
zation of US assets abroad, and examination of mul- 
ti-national corporations. 32 

CIEP’s accounting of its activities during 1973 
highlighted its major roles in the Trade Reform 
Act, studies of investment policy, and the interna- 
tional economic aspects of the oil embargo and 
price increases. CIEP also was involved in expro- 
priations, technology transfer, export controls and 
promotion, and policies toward developing na- 
tions. 33 

It should be emphasized that these accounts are 
CIEP’s view of its activities during 1972 and 1973. 
The natural tendency of an institution to overstate 
accomplishments must be recognized. 

General Assessment. In assessing CIEP’s record of 
accomplishments, certain constraining factors 
should be considered. In less than precise terms, 
CIEP was assigned the difficult and delicate task of 
coordinating policy and of orchestrating the inputs 
of numerous, often squabbling agencies whose 
relative power varied both with the specific issue at 
hand and with the particular agency principals in- 
volved at the time the issue arose; its responsibili- 
ties for developing, as opposed to coordinating, 
policy were not made explicit. It was instructed to 
recede in favor of NSC in cases of overlap; and it 
has had to adjust to the reality that two of its mem- 
bers, State and Treasury, are in a real sense “more 
equal” than the others, at least in the field of inter- 
national economic affairs. These conditioning cir- 
cumstances may be viewed by some as handicaps 
which should have been overcome and by others as 
beyond the power of CIEP to rectify. 

CIEP started slowly for the reasons mentioned 
above, i.e. Peterson’s inexperience and the Presi- 
dent’s uncertainty as to how he wanted to use CIEP. 
Its 1971 record of accomplishment is slim, although 
Peterson, as Presidential advisor and CIEP staff 
head (distinguishing between the two roles would 

’’“International Economic Report .... 1974,” Appendix A, 
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CHART 1. — COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
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be futile), helped convince the President of the ur- 
gency of trade and monetary reforms. 

A review of the written record and interviews 
conducted for this case study support the thesis that 
CIEP since 1972 has provided a useful forum and 
has been more than just another layer of bureauc- 
racy. This is not to suggest that CIEP has lived up 
to the rhetoric with which it was launched nor that 
an alternative model would not have been equally 
effective nor that CIEP has proved uniformly suc- 
cessful in its four major areas of interest — trade, 
monetary affairs, investment, and development. 
The judgment certainly does not imply that CIEP 
has “approached anything like the influence in its 
sphere that the NSC system has attained in its 
sphere.” 34 

Conceding Bergsten’s point that real and ulti- 
mate power resides elsewhere, CIEP has been able 
to assemble and apply leverage and a degree of 
leadership on certain occasions, especially when 
the ultimate power-holders did not resist in an all- 
out manner. It helped to force agency cooperation 
on the exchange rate issue; it played a major role in 
hammering out necessary compromises in the 
Trade Reform Act, and it has served to help edu- 
cate Congress on the intricacies of international 
economics. When it has failed to achieve consensus, 
CIEP has served as a channel to the President for 
such unreconciled views. 

It has been charged that international economic 
policy is “quietly atrophying” and that “The weak- 
ness of the policy-making apparatus reflects the in- 
difference of both Kissinger and President Nixon to 
the whole subject. International economic policy is 
truly a stepchild of the Nixon Administration.” 95 
Although this criticism has been voiced by others 
and was the view of some interviewed, it should be 
kept in mind that CIEP’s main function is the coordi- 
nation of international economic policy, that its re- 
sponsibilities for the development of such policy is 
less clear, 36 and that CIEP is not charged with es- 
tablishing the priority of its field of interest vis-&-vis 
other policy realms. 

Congressional/ Executive Office Relations. The first 
point to be examined here is the impact of CIEP’s 
decision to seek a statutory base less than six 
months after it was created by Presidential memo- 

““Foreign Policy Decision Making: The New Dimensions," 
op. cit., p. 43. 
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randum. While the relatively permanent status and 
separate funding thus obtained have been advanta- 
geous to the executive branch, that step, once 
taken, opened the way to Congressional influence 
and a degree of control. Subsequent CIEP Execu- 
tive Directors now are subject to Senate confirma- 
tion; Congress has never granted more than one 
year’s funding; Congress got the annual report it 
wished (and then expanded its required coverage), 
and CIEP membership has been modified. The in- 
tent of Congress has been to force the administra- 
tion to return each year so that cognizant commit- 
tees could review CIEP’s accomplishments. 37 

The requirement of Section 208 of that statutory 
base — that Congress be kept “fully and currently 
informed” by CIEP’s Executive Director (a similar 
phrase can be found in the Atomic Energy Act) — is, 
at least potentially, a significant point of access and 
influence for Congress. It is unlikely that a Presi- 
dent would rely intimately on an agency whose staff 
head is so subject to Congress. 38 

The various hearings on amendments and exten- 
sions to CIEP’s organic act showed, at several junc- 
tures, that legislators were satisfied with the willing- 
ness and availability of Peterson and Flanigan to 
appear and testify. The record does not indicate 
that the thorny issue of executive privilege (CIEP’s 
Executive Directors also have been Assistants to the 
President) has caused difficulties in either the provi- 
sion of written information or in testimony. Con- 
gress has been pleased with the information made 
available in the annual reports. 

Any evaluation of Congressional/Executive 
Office relations in foreign economic policy matters 
must take cognizance of the fact that the Congress 
is not organizationally prepared to play a maximum 
role. Its committees compete for pieces of jurisdic- 
tion, and CIEP and other elements involved in in- 
ternational economic policy must deal with this 
reality as best they can. 

Another fundamental issue involved in inter- 
branch relations concerns the differing styles of the 
Nixon and Johnson administrations on what might 
be called administrative principles. NAC, which 
started with a statutory base, was abolished in that 
form by Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1965, and 
re-established by Executive Order. 39 CIEP went the 
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reverse route, contrary to the principle of the First 
Hoover Commission that Congress should not es- 
tablish “by legislation the precise functions and 
membership of coordinating and advisory bodies 
within the executive branch.” 40 This orthodox 
view has come under question by Don K. Price, 
among others, in part because Presidents Truman 
and Kennedy “showed that a President could use a 
statutory committee as he saw fit, or not at all.” 41 
Because the Nixon administration did decide to use 
CIEP, Congress has involved itself substantially in 
CIEP’s work. 

Member Relations and Policy Components. Perhaps 
CIEP’s most significant impact on interagency rela- 
tions has been that all member agencies, not just 
State, Treasury, and NSC, have been afforded the 
opportunity to be heard and to exert influence on 
international economic matters. As stated in one 
interview, CIEP has “enabled Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor to confront State and Treasury.” 
CIEP’s ability to coordinate in a low-key manner 
must have been tested severely during the formula- 
tion of the Trade Reform Act, especially since virtu- 
ally every CIEP member had a direct (and at times 
conflicting) interest in the outcome. 

Member relations ebb and flow depending in 
large part on the policy component involved — 
trade, monetary affairs, investment, and develop- 
ment. The most obvious conflict with respect to 
trade stems from the “anomaly of two separate or- 
ganizations with responsibility for international 
trade in the Executive Office.” 4i The anomaly may 
not be as real as some feel, however, since a division 
can be made between coordination of policy (CIEP) 
and the conduct of operations in the form of 
negotiations per se (STTl). In any event, two new 
elements have entered the picture: (1) the resigna- 
tion (June 1974) of Flanigan and his replacement by 
Eberle, who is to continue as STR; and (2) the an- 
ticipation that, with passage of the Trade Reform 
Act in the next several months, STR’s attention will 
shift from lobbying in Congress to negotiating un- 
der GATT. 

The activities reported in CIEP’s two annual re- 
ports indicate that CIEP has been involved more in 
trade than in the other components, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of STR. Commerce and State re- 
main directly interested in the trade component of 
CIEP’s work. 

In international monetary affairs, the Bennett 
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(formerly Volcker) Group specifically and Treasury 
generally are the most influential actors. (The Ben- 
nett Group is comprised of the Treasury, Under- 
secretary for Monetary Affairs, representatives 
from State, CEP, CEA, the Federal Reserve System, 
and CIEP.) Those interviewed were unanimous in 
their view that CIEP has had to “steer clear” of 
Treasury on certain monetary matters and that in a 
show-down CIEP collectively, and its members in- 
dividually, would not oppose Treasury. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent CIEP from assuming a role in 
the exchange rate issue, apparently because Treas- 
ury desired other inputs. 

Unlike in monetary matters, no lead agency exists 
in investment. This confused and complex field 
thus presents a challenge to CIEP. CIEP has in- 
volved itself in the expropriations issue and in for- 
mulation of a policy for foreign investment in the 
U.S. Yet, until international agreements can be 
reached over policy toward multinational corpora- 
tions and until related domestic economic consid- 
erations are accommodated, CIEP’s accomplish- 
ments will remain modest in investment matters. 

The last functional area, development, has re- 
ceived the least priority and attention by CIEP. 
Some interviewed suggested that this was the result 
of the Nixon administration’s general disinterest in 
development not tied directly to foreign policy. 
State and Treasury are the major agencies involved. 
Although CIEP’s work programs have included de- 
velopment, the failure of State and Treasury to 
agree on approach (State and AID prefer bilateral, 
Treasury prefers more multilateral, programs) has 
precluded meaningful progress. 

This evaluation by function, based on the record 
and on interviews, is supported in general terms by 
another source: “While [CIEP’s] official respon- 
sibilities extend over the full range of foreign eco- 
nomic policy issues, in fact the CIEP mechanism 
seems to have dealt more with trade than with 
monetary matters, and only very little with eco- 
nomic development.” 43 

Coordinating the Coordinators. CIEP was designed, 
in part, to serve as a coordinator of coordinators. 
Its relationships with the STR have been discussed 
at some length above, but three other coordinating 
mechanisms and their interplay with CIEP warrant 
special attention. These are the NAC, CEP, and 
NSC. NAC has the most limited and particularized 
responsibilities. Treasury is the lead member of 
NAC, and the other members are State, Commerce, 
the Federal Reserve System, and the Export-Import 
Bank. CIEP is a participant at the three meeting 
levels (principals, alternates, and staff). 

There is some evidence that CIEP has influenced 
NAC’s operations directly. By agreement between 
the two organizations NAC does not take action 

4 * Foreign Policy Decision Making: The Neui Dimensions, p. 29. 



with respect to proposed credits for specified coun- 
tries without consideration of the action by CIEP. It 
was reported in one interview that, when Treasury 
sought to expand NAC’s role in policy matters, 
CIEP resisted. But the potential for conflict be- 
tween the two does exist: “[G]iven the broad legis- 
lative mandate of the CIEP, the need for greater 
clarification of the responsibilities of [NAC and 
CIEP] may become an issue in the future.” 44 

CEP should be of special interest to those con- 
cerned with organizational matters. It was created 
by Presidential memorandum in February, 1 973 to 
coordinate all economic policy in the executive 
branch. In addition to Shultz as chairman in his 
capacity as Assistant to the President, its members 
were the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, Labor, and Transportation, the Director of 
OMB, the Chairman of CEA, the Director of the 
Cost of Living Council, and the Executive Director 
of CIEP. If the Director of the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil is subtracted and the Secretary of Defense and 
the STR added, the result is the makeup of CIEP. 

As with CIEP, CEP’s origins may be traced to the 
Ash Council. Pursuant to that Council's recommen- 
dations, President Nixon’s 1971 State of the Union 
Message indicated his intention to consolidate 
seven domestic executive departments into four 
“superdepartments,” as they came to be called. 
One of the four was to be the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 45 When this attempt faltered in Con- 
gress (for one reason, because committee jurisdic- 
tions would have been placed in disarray), the 
administration sought to accomplish many of the 
same results by executive action through elevation 
of certain departmental secretaries to more-than- 
equal status as “supersecretaries.” Shultz was to 
serve this overarching function in economic affairs 
(as Treasury Secretary, Counselor to the President, 
and Chairman of CIEP, NAC, and the newly created 
CEP). 

Contrary to Shultz’ assurances to Senator Ste- 
venson, 46 others saw an eclipse of CIEP by CEP: 
“While the CIEP staff will still carry out specific 
assignments ... it is expected that the new CEP will 
deal with the most important foreign economic 
policy issues . . . It is . . . understood that the CIEP 
will be subsumed within the new CEP.” 47 

CEP has not achieved the levels of activity or the 
impact anticipated. It has met as a body approxi- 
mately three or four times, once to discuss exports. 
Consequently, predictions that CIEP would be rele- 

44 The United States and the Multilateral Development Banks, Con- 
gressional Research Service, Library of Congress (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1974), p. 105. 

45 See Alan L. Dean, “The Goals of Departmental Reorganiza- 
tion,” in The Bureaucrat, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1972. 

46 See footnotes 18 and 19. 

47 Foreign Policy Decision Making: The New Dimensions, pp. 30, 43. 


gated to a staff role, or that it would be subsumed 
by CEP, have proven inaccurate. 

But this result has not been an unmixed blessing 
to CIEP, for, had CEP realized its potential, CIEP 
might have grown in influence along with it. This, 
of course, assumes the validity of Shultz’ views on 
the relationships between CIEP and CEP. The two 
coordinating mechanisms could have been em- 
ployed to attract the President’s attention to inter- 
national economic issues and to raise CEP (with 
CIEP benefiting indirectly) closer to the stature of 
the NSC. 

CIEP’s relations with the NSC have been in- 
fluenced by the President’s 1971 declaration that, 
in cases of overlap, CIEP was to recede. Other fac- 
tors have favored NSC’s relative superiority, e.g., 
President Nixon’s greater interest in its field of ac- 
tivity, and the more dramatic coalescing pressures 
which NSC can bring to bear on an issue. These 
realities offset his attempt to lend CIEP a measure 
of co-equality through his statement that he would 
chair CIEP “just as I serve as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Council . . .” 48 Thus Nixon's deci- 
sion to ask Congress to remove him from that post 
on CIEP, and Congress’s compliance, in effect 
downgraded CIEP vis-^-vis NSC. Also, although an 
NSC representative attends all CIEP meetings, this 
is not reciprocated. 

Although a new agency usually faces a period of 
uncertainty during its initial weeks, CIEP was par- 
ticularly disadvantaged. It has been observed that 
the memorandum creating CIEP suggested “the 
possibility that [CIEP] will be required to take NSC 
‘guidance’ on finance, trade, investment and almost 
any other issue.” 49 And, since the President failed 
to provide funding for CIEP in the budget he 
recommended immediately following its creation, 
this omission was viewed as “another fact prompt- 
ing speculation about [CIEP’s] intended influ- 
ence.” 50 

The principal beneficiary of the existence of a 
CIEP and an NSC has been State, since it is the only 
lead member of CIEP with membership also on 
NSC. 

Since questions of “turf’ can arise among coor- 
dinating as well as among line agencies, one poten- 
tial difficulty has to be guarded against; the several 
staff coordinating units will “have to learn to work 
in harmony within the close quarters of the White 
House, respecting each others’ primary missions 
and jurisdictions.” 51 

Unfortunately, data could not be obtained on the 
pre- and post-CIEP count of lower-level working 

48 Weekly Compilation, op. cit., p. 79. 

49 The Journal of Commerce, Monday, February 22, 1971. 

50 Ibid. 

51 “Foreign Policy Decision Making: The New Dimensions,” 
op. cit., p. 70. 
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groups and coordinating mechanisms. Such infor- 
mation would have provided a test of the Presi- 
dent’s intention to reduce fragmentation (see foot- 
note 1 1). Indications are that the count today is at 
least as high as it was in 1970. 

Participation Hierarchy. The President’s 1971 
memorandum outlined the work division he envi- 
sioned for CIEP’s components. An Operations 
Group would handle follow-up, coordination of 
government actions, and review of problems aris- 
ing from actions of other governments or outstand- 
ing international economic developments; standing 
or special subcommittees might be created as 
needed. The Executive Director would develop 
agendas, a sense of direction, strategies, and would 
establish a work program. 52 

The participation hierarchy within CIEP was in- 
fluenced by the President’s removal as chairman 
and his replacement by Shultz, by the subsequent 
creation but relative inactivity of CEP, and by the 
determination to maintain a small CIEP staff. One 
clue for determining participation levels is meeting 
frequency. Peterson’s testimony on H.R. 14412 in- 
dicated that through May of 1972 the Senior Re- 
view Group (chaired by CIEP’s Executive Director) 
had met nine times, and the Operations Group 
(chaired by the Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs) had met six times. More detailed and 
updated information was supplied to the Senate 
Committee on foreign Relations in connection 
with the hearing on S. 1636. A CIEP memorandum 
submitted to the Committee indicated the follow- 
ing meeting frequency through June 5, 1973: 5 full 
Council meetings, more than 10 Executive Com- 
mittee meetings (Council less the President, 
chaired by the Treasury Secretary), more than 30 
Senior Review Group meetings, and some 15 Oper- 
ations Group meetings. 53 

Information supplied by CIEP to the author indi- 
cates that through June 1974 the Executive Com- 
mittee had met a total of 15 times and the Senior 
Review Group 47 times. The fact that department 
secretaries and agency heads met on 15 occasions 
from January 1971 through August 1974 suggests 
that top-level attention has been given to matters 
within CIEP’s jurisdiction. This is at least implicit 
evidence that CIEP has been more than a body of 
professionals and stand-ins for Cabinet members. 
The precise judgment must be made with care, 
however, since actual attendance figures are not 
available and since those interviewed felt that CIEP 
is basically a staff-led operation due mainly to the 
heavy demands on the time of its principals. 

Operational Involvement and Bureaucratic Expansion. 
There is evidence of a moderate degree of opera- 

5, “Weekly Compilation . . . ," op. cit., p. 80. 

55 “Hearings . . . (on S. 1636), op cit., p. 39. 


tional involvement by CIEP. This could have been 
anticipated, given the presence of over 20 profes- 
sional staffers and the lack of policies discouraging 
such involvement. Those interviewed identified 
several cases of involvement in detailed operational 
matters, including negotiations with Japan over tex- 
tile quotas, aspects of the expropriations issue, and 
attempts to help resolve the investments dispute 
with Peru. 

This is not meant to imply that CIEP has been 
particularly aggressive or that it has moved into 
vacuums, as a general rule. What is being suggested 
is that a group of specialists has been available to 
undertake occasional assignments of an operational 
(as opposed to monitoring) nature and that con- 
trary to the advice ofSeidman (see footnote 1) they 
have not been discouraged from doing so. 

In Congressional consideration, especially on the 
House floor, of what became P.L. 92-412, a major 
concern of many was fear that, once authorized and 
provided with a given level of funding and a statu- 
tory base, CIEP would begin immediately to ex- 
pand its staff. This has not developed. At the close 
of calendar 1972, four months following enactment 
of P.L. 92-412, CIEP had 20 professional staff 
members; one year later, there were 23; the figure 
remained at 23 through June 1974; and the CIEP 
projection for fiscal 1975 entails an increase to 25. 
The appropriation authorization was held to $1.4 
million for fiscal 1973 and 1974, and, as mentioned 
above, the 1975 authorization, as passed, was for 
$1.8 million. 

Images — Clientele, Agency Style, Access to the President, 
and Reporting. The small number of interest group 
spokesmen who appeared before or communicated 
with involved Congressional committees during 
hearings in 1972 and 1973 suggests that CIEP has 
a clientele of very modest proportions. Conversely, 
it does not have many opponents, at least when 
measured by the same criterion. (It should be noted 
that many who did appear during the 1973 hearings 
were concerned solely or mainly with STR.) 

There are two schools of thought on the acquisi- 
tion by an interagency coordinating mechanism 
such as CIEP of its own clientele. One suggests that 
development of a clientele is beneficial, in part be- 
cause that clientele acts as a source of evaluation 
and information to supplement governmental 
sources. The other argues that, since emphasis of a 
CIEP-type agency is on coordination and “honest 
brokering,” clientele should not be cultivated but 
should be restricted to and represented through 
the constituent member agencies of the coordinat- 
ing mechanism. 

Blumenthal (who had served as Deputy STR 
from 1963-67), observed: “[I]n the private sector, 
people have barely heard of STR and they probably 
haven’t heard of CIEP at all. I don’t know of too 



many senior corporate executives who would not 
consider this a very esoteric subject in which they 
have rather little interest.” 54 Those involved seem 
to have decided that the tasks of coordination, 
focus, reconciliation, and arbitration can be dis- 
charged more effectively through a posture of rela- 
tive anonymity. 

CIEP’s relationship to President Nixon was set, 
presumably, when he indicated that the Executive 
Director would have “ready access” to him. 55 This 
ready access was more of a reality during the forma- 
tive months of 1971 than during any subsequent 
period. But this is not necessarily a commentary on 
CIEP’s significance. Nor would it be accurate to 
conclude that close interaction between President 
Nixon and CIEP’s Executive Director would have 
persisted had Peterson remained in that post. One 
can postulate that it is normal for a President to pay 
initial attention to any agency he has created. Once 
the formative period is over and the crisis or condi- 
tions which led to his initiative subside, a President 
is likely to turn to other matters. Also, to the extent 
that President Nixon maintained an interest in 
CIEP’s field of activity, he was able later to deal 
instead with Shultz and CEP as the more logical 
channel. 

CIEP’s annual report has served as a principal 
vehicle for drawing attention to the agency. Yet one 
must go to the title page, not the cover, to learn that 
it is the work of CIEP. These reports — two had been 
issued through August 1974 — contain a wealth of 
narrative, statistical, and analytical information. 
They do not merely duplicate Chapter 5 of the CEA 
annual report, as some had suggested would be the 
case. During hearings on the 1973 amendments — 
which, as pointed out above, resulted in expanded 
coverage of the report — satisfaction was expressed 
by Congress that the report was proving a useful 
source of information. 

THE EFFECTS AND RESPONSIBLE 
FACTORS 

The essence of the CIEP case is presented below 
in terms of the intended effects, the actual effects, 
and the responsible factors. 

What Effects Were Intended from the Creation of CIEP ? 
The manifest objectives, as stated in President Nix- 
on’s memorandum establishing CIEP, are para- 
phrased as follows: 

1. Achieve consistency between domestic and 
foreign economic policy, 

2. Focus top-level attention simultaneously on 
the complete array of international economic is- 
sues, 

M Ibid., p. 65. 

“““Weekly Compilation . . . ,” op. cit., p. 80. 


3. Treat all international economic policies as 
parts of a coherent whole, 

4. Accord due weight to the economic aspects 
of foreign policy issues under guidance of NSC, 
and 

5. Coordinate international economic objec- 
tives with basic foreign policy objectives. 

The paramount objective behind the creation of 
CIEP was implicit: it was the Nixon-Ash approach 
to management, which had as its foundation the 
establishment of covers of one kind or another to 
bring real power and ultimate control into the 
White House. As stated in Watergate: Implications for 
Responsible Government: 

“Among the institutions of government on which 
Watergate has focused attention, none stands out 
so much as the Presidency and those staff and 
staff organizations surrounding the Presidency. 
Perhaps most controversial has been the revela- 
tion, disclosed by Presidential assistants as the 
rationale for their actions, that the structure 
which was designed to provide the President with 
staff assistance and advice has been gradually 
fashioned into an instrument of centralized con- 
trol. Much of this was done in the open, building 
vigorously upon trends in organization of the 
Presidency first noted over a decade ago, and 
pursued in the name of efficient, effective, and 
responsive government. Increasingly, access to 
the President was restricted. The principal offic- 
ers of the executive departments and agencies 
and the leadership (both majority and minority) 
of the Congress encountered more and more 
difficulty in seeing him. Equally important, the 
free flow and competition of ideas and interests 
were cut off. 

“What emerges is a picture of the centraliza- 
tion of power in the White House and the con- 
comitant confusion of roles and responsibilities 
by placing operating authority in the hands of 
personal and advisory staff who make the key 
decisions but are shielded from public view and 
public access.” 56 

What Effects Were Actually Experienced ? In terms of 
its stated objectives, CIEP has not: (1) achieved 
consistency between domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic policy, (2) focused top level attention simul- 
taneously on the complete array of international 
economic issues, (3) treated all international eco- 
nomic policies as parts of a coherent whole, (4) 
accorded due weight to the economic aspects of 
foreign policy issues under guidance of NSC, and 
(5) coordinated international economic objectives 
with basic foreign policy objectives. Nor has CIEP 

“‘Frederick C. Mosher and others, Watergate: Implications for 
Responsible Government, (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1974), pp. 
27-28. 



proved able to attain the implicit objective of bring- 
ing real power and control over international eco- 
nomic policy into the White House, for reasons 
discussed below. 

CIEP’s accomplishments have been limited to 
two areas: trade and its contributions to the prepa- 
ration of an annual International Economic Report. 
But with regard to trade, some informed observers 
maintain that CIEP did nothing other than to fulfill 
the functions of STR and that, in practice, CIEP 
spent an inordinate amount of lime and effort argu- 
ing with STR over who was to do what. 

In the areas of international economic policy 
other than trade — investment, balance of pay- 
ments, and finance — CIEP contributed little or 
nothing. Development received the lowest priority 
and the least attention by CIEP. Some observers 
remarked that this, in part, was the result of the 
Nixon administration’s general disinterest in the 
less developed nations. 

CIEP now has been merged with STR, and the 
STR is the dominant figure in the merged institu- 
tion. The CIEP staff has been reduced to two or 
three persons while the STR staff is increasing. 

What Factors Were Responsible for Actual Effects ? The 
fundamental factor responsible for CIEP’s failure 
to carry out its mission is the nature of that mission, 
its unrealistic scope and great complexity. The mis- 
sion statement is more an exercise of rhetoric and 
hyperbole than a realistic statement of purpose. It 
was impractical to expect any interagency coor- 
dinating mechanism to perform such a role under 
the existing circumstances. 

CIEP was assigned, in vague terms, the difficult 
and delicate task of coordinating policy and of or- 
chestrating the inputs of numerous, often squab- 
bling agencies whose relative power varied both 
with the specific issue at hand and with the particu- 
lar agency principals involved at the time the issue 
arose. Its responsibilities for forcing, as opposed to 
coordinating, policy were not explicit. 

In international economic policy, real and ulti- 
mate power lies elsewhere. CIEP was instructed to 
recede in favor of NSC in cases of overlap. Two of 
its members, State and Treasury, are more equal 
than the others, and when they felt their interests 
threatened, they moved to exercise their power. 

President Nixon, after creating CIEP, did little or 
nothing to provide the kind of support necessary to 
make it a center of power and control within the 
White House. When he stepped down as chairman 
of CIEP and appointed George Shultz to the posi- 
tion, it was a clear signal that he (Nixon) was down- 
grading the function. Shultz did not distinguish 
himself as chairman; CIEP continued to flounder 
under him. 

The Executive Directors, with strong staff assist- 
ance, might have achieved more positive results 


with CIEP, if they had been persons of unusual 
competence who had the complete support of the 
President and his senior adviser on foreign policy. 
But neither Peterson nor Flanigan, the first and 
second Executive Directors, respectively, had any 
experience in nor understanding of international 
economic policy. They proved unable to provide 
the kind of leadership or to obtain the top-level 
support required to make such a mechanism effec- 
tive. 

In the end, the failure of CIEP can be traced 
mainly to Nixon, the overblown charter and not 
knowing what he wanted of it or how to use it. It 
appears that Business Week (June 15, 1974) had ap- 
praised it correctly: “The weakness of the policy- 
making apparatus reflects the indifference of both 
Kissinger and President Nixon to the whole subject. 
International economic policy is truly a stepchild of 
the Nixon Administration”. 


CHRONOLOGY OF KEY EVENTS 


December 1954 Council on Foreign Economic Policy estab- 
lished. 

March 1961 Council on Foreign Economic Policy abol- 
ished . 

January 1963 Office of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations created (STR). 

March 1970 Peterson Task Force recommends interagency 
mechanism for coordinating development 
(aid) aspects of international economic policy. 

August 1970 Advisory Council on Executive Organization 
(Ash Council) recommends interagency mech- 
anism for coordination of all aspects of inter- 
national economic policy. 

January 1971 Council on International Economic Policy 
(CIEP) established by Presidential memoran- 
dum; Peter G. Peterson named Executive Di- 
rector. 

July 1971 Office of Management and Budget requests 

statutory base for CIEP. 

February 1972 Peter M. Flanigan replaces Peterson as CIEP 
Executive Director. 

April-May 1972 Congressional Committees consider request 
for statutory base for CIEP. 

August 1972 CIEP obtains statutory base (P.L. 92-412). 

February 1973 Council on Economic Policy created by Presi- 
dent. 

April 1973 Office of Management and Budget requests 
amendments to CIEP's statutory base. 

May-June 1973 Congressional Committees consider request 
for amendments to CIEP’s statutory base. 

October 1973 CIEP’s statutory base amended (P.L. 93-121). 

December 1973 Congress directs President to create Develop- 
ment Coordination Committee. 

June 1974 House passes CIEP’s fiscal 1974-75 authoriza- 
tion by 7 votes. 

June 1974 Flanigan resigns as CIEP Executive Director. 

July 1974 Senate confirms William D. Eberle (STR) as 

Flanigan’s replacement. 

July 1974 CIEP’s fiscal 1974-75 authorization passes 

(P.L. 93-315). 
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The U.S. Ambassador as 
Coordinator and Manager: 
The Kennedy Administration 
initiatives 

by Erasmus H. Klomart 


CHANGING ENVIRONMENT AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 

The period from World War II to 1960 witnessed 
a succession of Presidential initiatives to fortify 
United States ambassadors as the men in charge of 
all U. S. governmental activities in the countries to 
which they were assigned. Before World War II, 
typical American missions abroad were relatively 
small and confined mostly to the diplomatic and 
consular staffs of the Department of State. Dramatic 
change occurred in the middle and late forties as 
the U. S. began to assume a vastly larger role in 
world affairs. The number of missions grew from 39 
before the outbreak of war to 87 in 1960, During 
this period, many missions vaulted in size of com- 
plement and number of U. S. departments and 
agencies represented. 

The difficulty of coordinating the activities of an 
overseas mission or, to put it differently, the diffi- 
culty of being an ambassador has always been 
largely a function of the quantity and variety of 
different interests represented both officially and 
unofficially in a given foreign country. The Cla$s 
One posts, as they are classified by the State De- 
partment, are so designated because they are the 
places where the greatest number of U. S. interests 
converge, while the Class Four posts contain the 
least. The larger stations generally pose more ex- 
acting requirements for coordination and ambas- 
sadorial leadership than the smaller ones. 1 

‘As of June, 1974, there were a total of 130 embassies in 
addition to nine missions to regional and international organiza- 
tions. The average complement of the 23 Class One posts is now 
about 1 40 people, while the complement size drops off substan- 
tially in progression to the Class Four levels which average just 
over 20. The number of different agencies represented in a 
mission also tends to drop off from Class One to Class Four 
posts. 


With the post World War II expansion of the 
U. S. role in world affairs, nearly all missions came 
to be multi-agency groupings in which the embassy 
staff was frequently a small part of the total mission 
complement. The task of an ambassador in coor- 
dinating all these activities, some of which involved 
conflicting interests, became increasingly demand- 
ing and difficult. The growth in the numbers of 
people and agencies created bureaucratic problems 
of waste, inefficiency, and, in some cases, misman- 
agement. 

To a large extent, these problems stemmed from 
uncoordinated policy and program direction by the 
myriad of Washington headquarters offices in the 
many departments and agencies involved in foreign 
affairs. Failure to coordinate in Washington gave 
rise to internecine power struggles in the field. 
When ambassadors could not contain these con- 
flicts within their missions, the conflicts were ele- 
vated back to Washington, often to the dismay of 
those, including the President, who might be called 
on to resolve them. Partly to minimize this kind of 
dispute and partly to increase the effectiveness of 
the U.S. Government abroad. Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy each issued directives 
advising ambassadors that they were empowered 
with full responsibility and authority to coordin- 
ate, guide, direct, and control the activities of 
other agencies and departments represented in 
their missions, with certain exceptions as noted 
below. 

This case study is an examination of the impact 
of the Kennedy letter with respect to ambassadorial 
management of overseas missions and coordina- 
tion of the policies and programs of agencies repre- 
sented in these missions. It will survey the various 
efforts during the period of the Kennedy Presi- 
dency to back up the President’s letter and to imple- 
ment its directions in the field, assess the results. 
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and seek to draw lessons from the experience 
gained in the process. 

THE TRUMAN AND EISENHOWER 
ORDERS 

The series of Presidential directives calling for an 
expansion of the ambassadorial coordinating au- 
thority originated with an interagency memoran- 
dum of understanding between the Departments of 
State and Defense and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (ECA) which came to be known as 
the Clay Paper, after General Lucius D. Clay, who 
played a leading role in the negotiation of the 
agreement. 2 This memorandum provided not only 
for new measures of interdepartmental coordina- 
tion in Washington with respect to European pro- 
duction and economic aid programs but also for the 
working out of corresponding arrangements in the 
field. Specifically, the ambassador, the chief of the 
Military Assistance Group (MAAG), and the ECA 
mission chief were to “constitute a team under the 
leadership of the Ambassador”. 

Although the Clay Paper spoke of a “team” at the 
country level, it was a supplement to the Paper on 
the defense production function which first 
brought into use the actual term “country team”. 3 
The use of the country team concept spread rapidly 
through U. S. missions in western and southern 
Europe. Whether to use the country team mech- 
anism and the precise constitution of the team at a 
specific post was (and has remained) a matter for 
decision by the individual ambassador. 

A formal Presidential order instructing ambassa- 
dors to coordinate the activities of United States 
economic missions, military assistance advisory 
groups, and other representatives of U. S. agencies 
was issued by President Truman in April, 1952. 4 
This order sought to bring to an end the contention 
which previously had existed because of the relative 
autonomy enjoyed by both foreign economic and 
military aid officials. 

More than a decade later, the ambassador’s coor- 
dinating role was further expanded by an order of 
President Eisenhower enlarging the chief of mis- 
sion role “as the channel of authority of all repre- 
sentatives of United States agencies”, 5 except oper- 

'Memorandum of Understanding Between the Departments 
of State and Defense and the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, as Revised and Circulated, March 6, 1951. 

5 "The Ambassador and the Problem of Coordination", a 
study submitted by the Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations (pursuant to S. Res. 13, 88th Congress) 
to the Senate Committee on Government Operations, GPO, 
1963. 

■•Executive Order 10338. April 4, 1952. 

Executive Order 10476, August 1, 1953, Part III, Procedures 
for Coordination Abroad. 


ating military forces which have always reported 
through the military chain of command. 

Another notable exception to the Eisenhower or- 
der was made by means of a secret directive, sent 
out after the Executive Order, exempting the CIA 
from ambassadorial supervision. 6 The exemption 
of CIA remained in effect until President Kennedy, 
shortly after taking office, sent his version of a 
Presidential letter giving additional impetus to pre- 
vious instructions with respect to ambassadorial 
coordinating responsibility. 7 In a sharp break with 
precedent, Kennedy followed his letter with a secret 
directive informing ambassadors that the CIA was 
not exempt from this responsibility. The Kennedy 
letter, regarding CIA, remains in effect today, al- 
though the extent of real ambassadorial control 
over CIA operations varies from country to coun- 
try. 8 


THE KENNEDY LETTER 

As is customary with new administrations, the 
Kennedy administration appointed quite a number 
of high-ranking officers to the State Department. 
The Kennedy appointments were intended to give 
State a more action-oriented, aggressive and 
managerial spirit. Some of the figures who were 
considered to embody this spirit included not only 
Secretary Rusk but also such men as Chester 
Bowles, George Ball, Mennen Williams, Averell 
Harriman, Roger Jones, and Harlan Cleveland. 
Many of these individuals were active in promoting 
the issuance of the Kennedy letter. They were 
deeply aware of the extent to which the traditional 
State Department approach towards the conduct of 
its responsibilities fell short of meeting the require- 
ments of diplomacy in the postwar era. They saw 
that many ambassadors were reluctant to assume 
responsibilities beyond their traditional duties. 
Some ambassadorial hesitation about trying to set- 
tle conflicts between operating agencies stemmed 
from fear they would not be backed up by the State 
Department. In the light of the evidence that over- 
seas missions needed a firmer leadership, Kennedy 
decided to write to each ambassador clearly estab- 
lishing authority and responsibility.? 

The first draft of the letter for the President’s 
signature was written in the White House by Ralph 
Dungan, a special assistant to the President. Dun- 
gan, one of Kennedy’s closest and most trusted ad- 
visers, was intent on assisting the President to exer- 
cise fully the foreign affairs authority that has come 

6 Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks, The C. I. A. and the Cult 
of Intelligence (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974), p. 340. 

'President Kennedy to Chiefs of Mission, May 29, 1961. 

8 Marchelti and Marks, op. cit., p. 340. 

9 Chester Bowles, Promises to Keep ; My Years in Public Life 1941- 
1969 (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), p. 323. 
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to be regarded as a power derived from the Consti- 
tution. Dungan played an influential role in helping 
to formulate what was called “The New Di- 
plomacy”. His views on what this phrase meant are 
summed up in the following quotation: 

“We must know where we are heading, what we 
want to achieve, and how we can best achieve it. 
Foreign policy — the New Diplomacy — can, in 
short, no longer be only a matter of making 
policy by the cables, of playing it by ear, day-to- 
day. It requires planning and programming 
toward specific as well as general objectives, and 
it requires thinking through the contingencies 
and planning to meet them. In short, the New 
Diplomacy requires anticipation of, not reaction 
to, events.” 10 

The assignment to draft this letter fell to Dungan 
largely because of its relationship to another re- 
sponsibility he had for overseeing new legislation 
to reorganize the foreign assistance program. The 
assignment to Dungan removed the preparation of 
this particular communication from the primary re- 
sponsibility of others in the White House, such as 
McGeorge Bundy, the President’s Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, and members of his 
staff, who took less interest in it than they otherwise 
might have. 

The decision to send out the letter raised an issue 
of the authority of the President to interpose the 
ambassador between non-State agency representa- 
tives in the field and the heads of their respective 
departments in Washington. The Agriculture De- 
partment, for example, had challenged the prior 
Eisenhower directive and had won a judicial ruling 
that the overseas Agriculture representatives were 
responsible only to their departmental offices in 
Washington, thus calling into question the consti- 
tutionality of that Presidential order. When Presi- 
dent Kennedy was confronted with this legal issue, 
he referred it to Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
who advised his brother that he did have the au- 
thority to issue such a directive to his ambassadors. 

A second issue that was fought out before com- 
pletion of the final drafting of the letter concerned 
use of the country team as a mechanism for achiev- 
ing coordination of the various elements of over- 
seas missions. Opinion was sharply divided be- 
tween proponents and opponents of the country 
team. Advocates argued that it had proved itself 
many times over since it was first espoused in the 
Clay memorandum. But others, both within the 
State Department and in other agencies, were not 
in sympathy with this device. Within State, opposi- 
tion reflected various considerations. There was 
some bureaucratic reluctance to formalize a system 

,0 Ralph Dungan, “A Year of Substantial Progress”, in Foreign 
Service Journal , April, 1963, p. 29. 


for interagency communication and shared respon- 
sibility. Secondly, there was a sense, on the part of 
some ambassadors, that the device was a constraint 
on their freedom of decision-making. Some ambas- 
sadors were simply not interested in the activities of 
many of the non-State elements of their missions 
and did not want to be forced into a regular forum 
where State and other agencies met as peers. Oppo- 
sition to the country team from other agencies than 
State also reflected various considerations — con- 
cern that the country team was nothing more than 
a means of giving non-State personnel a sense of 
participation, or, alternatively, a concern that the 
country team forced too much revelation and con- 
trol of an agency’s activities. 

During the years preceding Kennedy’s Presi- 
dency, the country team machinery was developed 
to the point where it could be used as a device for 
obtaining interagency agreement on various policy 
issues. A policy matter in dispute in Washington 
might be sent to the field with a call for a country 
team concurrence. Alternatively, such a process 
might be initiated in the field. Problems with such 
use of the country team developed along two lines. 
Some ambassadors used the country team concur- 
rence to delay or to avoid making their own deci- 
sions. Conversely, other ambassadors, more willing 
to assume leadership, chafed at the requirement to 
subject what they regarded as their decision-mak- 
ing prerogative to a committee review process. 

Rather than taking a stand on the country team, 
those who put together the final draft of the Presi- 
dent’s letter omitted reference to it altogether. 
Thus the controversy over the uses and misuses of 
the country team continued well after issuance of 
the letter. 

In the letter as it was finally transmitted. Presi- 
dent Kennedy stated: 

“In regard to your personal authority and re- 
sponsibility, I shall count on you to oversee and 
coordinate all the activities of the United States 
Government in (name of country). 

“You are in charge of the entire United States 
Diplomatic Mission, and I shall expect you to 
supervise all of its operations. The Mission in- 
cludes not only the personnel of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service, but also the 
representatives of all other United States agen- 
cies which have programs or activities in (name of 
country). I shall give you full support and backing 
in carrying out your assignment. 

“Needless to say, the representatives of other 
agencies are expected to communicate directly 
with their offices here in Washington, and in the 
event of a decision by you in which they do not 
concur, they may ask to have the decision re- 
viewed by a higher authority in Washington. 
“However, it is their responsibility to keep you 
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fully informed of their views and activities and to 
abide by your decisions unless in some particular 
instance you and they are notified to the con- 
trary.” 11 

Largely in support of the President’s attempt 
to establish the coordinating authority of ambas- 
sadors by means of a personal letter, numerous 
efforts were subsequently launched to strengthen 
and improve management throughout the De- 
partment of State, including the overseas mis- 
sions. Experimental attempts were made to adapt 
innovative techniques in the fields of budgeting, 
personnel policy and programs, and internal 
agency administration. These efforts were in- 
tended to enable the Department of State to per- 
form as the principal agency of the government 
for formulating foreign policy and coordinating 
its execution. The stimulus for many of these 
efforts was an assumption that the way to 
strengthen the ambassadorial role was to make 
ambassadors good managers. Effectiveness was 
equated with efficiency. Ability to perform in the 
role of a diplomat, negotiator, and monitor of 
America’s interests abroad was associated with 
competence to manage the mission, to assure 
productive work forces in all its component 
parts, and to foster optimum interchange of in- 
formation among them. The validity of this as- 
sumption is one of the issues to be addressed in 
this study. 


THE AMBASSADOR AS HEAD OF A 
COUNTRY TEAM 

The Kennedy letter was followed closely by a 
statement by Secretary Rusk, widely circulated to 
field personnel, in which he said: 

“We expect our ambassadors to take charge of 
the relations of the United States with the coun- 
tries in which they are posted and if necessary to 
take charge of all the officials who are in those 
countries working with them. We need to know 
to whom to turn if something begins to go 
wrong.” 12 

1 'President Kennedy to Chiefs of Mission, op. cit. The com- 
plete text of this letter is attached as Enclosure A. The latest in 
the series of Presidential directives to ambassadors is President 
Nixon's letter of December, 1969. In that letter, Nixon indicated 
that he would look to his ambassadors not only to provide policy 
leadership and guidance but also to assure “positive program 
direction to the end that all United States activities in the host 
country are relevant to current realities, are efficiently and 
economically administered, and are effectively interrelated so 
that they will make a maximum contribution to United States 
interests in that country as well as to our regional and interna- 
tional objectives”. President’s letter of December 9, 1969. 

ls Remarks by Secretary of State Dean Rusk to the Foreign 
Service Institute, June 9, 1961. 


Rusk’s remarks were followed in turn, one month 
later, by a memorandum from Under Secretary 
Bowles to each Chief of Mission in preparation for 
a series of regional meetings with ambassadors 
where the implications of the President’s letter 
were to be addressed. The Bowles’ memorandum, 
developed in close coordination with the White 
House, noted that an ambassador is in a position to 
help representatives of other agencies to carry out 
their agency objectives and that it is the ambas- 
sador’s task to support the activities of such agen- 
cies through effective working of the country team 
“in furthering our national objectives”. 13 

Except for Bowles’ reference to use of the coun- 
try team device, the injunctions to the field from the 
White House and the State Department were singu- 
larly devoid of any guidance about machinery or 
exactly how the ambassador was to “oversee and 
coordinate” other agencies. In the final analysis, 
there was little of substance, aside from the inclu- 
sion of CIA within the ambassadors’ coordinating 
mandate, that differentiated the Kennedy directive 
from earlier Presidential directives. The principal 
thrust of the Kennedy letter was an exhortation to 
ambassadors to act in the capacity of a chief execu- 
tive or as a “little President”. But the distinction 
between the Kennedy letter and its predecessors 
was seen by many in the field to be more rhetorical 
than substantive. Like much else that transpired in 
the era of Camelot, the communications from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to his ambassadors were surrounded 
by a certain aura that flowed from a charismatic 
leadership. Those who belonged to the Kennedy 
team drew inspiration from belonging, but many 
career foreign service officers did not regard them- 
selves as team members. 

In the latter half of 1961, Bowles headed up five 
regional ambassadors’ meetings where he was ac- 
companied by high-ranking representatives of each 
of the other agencies involved in the various re- 
gions. In prior discussions with the heads of these 
agencies in Washington, Bowles had advised them 
that this was a serious effort to modernize U. S. 
overseas operations and that it had the full backing 
of the President. 

During the regional meetings, it became appar- 
ent that the ambassadors were, for the most part, 
pleased to be armed with a Presidential directive 
strengthening their authority and responsibility, 
though most of them were doubtful as to whether 
the directive really meant what it said. Each re- 
gional meeting began with a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the policies of the new administration and 
the way these policies affected particular regions. 
The ambassadors sought to give the Washington 

ls Memorandum from Under Secretary of State Bowles to all 
Chiefs of Mission, July 8, 1961. 



representatives of the various agencies, in atten- 
dance, a clear picture of the practical problems of 
coordination they confronted. 14 

The country team device had been adapted in 
many varying forms in U. S. missions around the 
world by the time the Kennedy letter was issued. As 
noted above, however, it had always been felt that 
the make-up of the team and the procedures gov- 
erning its operation were so dependent upon the 
composition of a mission and the style of ambas- 
sadorial management that attempts to standardize 
format would be counterproductive. Accordingly, 
the country team concept had been utilized many 
different ways and with widely varying degrees of 
success. In the Kennedy years, as today, there were 
some ambassadors who attached little importance 
to this means of coordination, while others relied 
heavily upon it. During the period covered by this 
case study, the country team was still being pro- 
moted as a major instrument for pulling together 
and rationalizing the different aspects of American 
overseas programs. For our purposes, therefore, it 
will be useful to review the comments of some am- 
bassadors writing about the country team concept 
in the period under study. The following observa- 
tions are cited from a survey of ambassadors 
released in 1964 entitled “This Worked for Me”. 15 

An ambassador to a large post reported that, on 
his arrival there, he found the so-called country 
team to be a huge mass meeting in which little 
effective work was done. He stripped it down to a 
small group, which he called “the real core”, com- 
prising himself, the Deputy Chief of Mission, the 
administrative counselor, his special assistant, the 
senior military officers, the AID Director, the Public 
Affairs Officer, and any others needed to thrash out 
special issues. Meetings were held at weekly lun- 
cheons. The DCM coordinated advance prepara- 
tion, including circulation of discussion papers. Ad- 
ditional meetings at this embassy included “a larger 
meeting weekly of all elements in the mission to 
discuss developments of importance”, a brief daily 
meeting held by the DCM on political affairs, and 
regular meetings of the economic and administra- 
tive sections. 

An ambassador to a medium-sized post, with 
many different agencies making up the mission, re- 
ported that he held eight different types of meet- 
ings, averaging about one a day, none of which was 
specifically called a country team meeting. The de- 
scription of these meetings is attached as Enclosure 
B. 

For a small post, an ambassador reported that he 
considered all officers in the mission to be members 

u Bowles, op. cit., pp. 324-325. 

15 77iis Worked for Me: Mission Chiefs Pool Useful Ideas and Tech- 
niques, Department of State, 1964. 


of the country team. He noted that, except for the 
daily staff meeting held by his DCM, he did not 
consider it necessary to hold many formal sched- 
uled meetings. His alternative approach to the 
country team meeting also is attached as Enclosure 
C. 

By the early sixties, a number of posts had 
developed quite formalized machinery for run- 
ning country team operations. Such machinery 
might include a regular schedule for formal 
meetings, provision for special meetings on an 
“as needed basis”, assignment of responsibil- 
ity to the DCM for coordinating the meetings, 
assignment of a secretary or rapporteur function 
to a designated officer, chairmanship of the 
actual meetings, usually by the ambassador, 
but in some cases, by the DCM, a system of sub- 
committees or working groups within the coun- 
try team structure, a formal understanding on the 
means for resolving differences on policy issues 
that might arise within country team meetings, and 
a system of country team clearance or concurrence 
on issues or discussion papers. 

Not only was there a wide divergence in the me- 
chanics of country team operation, as evidenced in 
the foregoing commentary, but there was also a 
great variation in the philosophical approach which 
ambassadors took toward making real use of the 
device. Some were willing to operate quite openly, 
sharing information widely through exchanges in 
such a forum as the country team, and, even in 
some cases, using the country team in times of crisis 
as a functioning policy-making unit. At the other 
extreme, some ambassadors regarded the country 
team as an impingement on their authority and a 
clumsy device which could not be adapted to clear 
and crisp decision making. 16 

For the most part, country teams wind up as in- 
formation exchanging mechanisms rather than ac- 
tion instruments. The team meetings can serve as 
a useful forum for ironing out differences in view- 
points represented by different agencies. A ques- 
tion may then arise as to how much an agency rep- 
resentative may want to ventilate policy differences 
among his peers. In general, it is likely that the 
frankness and openess of discussion will be a func- 
tion of the size of the group represented in a team 
meeting. 

The political environment in which an ambassa- 
dor operates, and particularly his relations with 

,6 A discussion of the variety of approaches taken towards 
coordination and leadership in the Ambassadorial role is pre- 
sented in Chapter 8 of The Professional Diplomat, John E. Harr, 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969). In researching 
this study, Harr conducted a survey of the diplomatic profes- 
sions. Respondents to a questionnaire evaluating recent changes 
ranked the emergence of the country team as the third most 
beneficial out of eight items. 



Washington, obviously exert a major influence on 
his ability to manage his mission and his overall 
effectiveness. Some of these background considera- 
tions as they were operative in the Kennedy years 
are addressed in the following section. 

THE AMBASSADOR AND WASHINGTON 

The locus of responsibility for coordinating over- 
all policy among the numerous U.S. agencies hav- 
ing international interests is Washington. Enor- 
mous effort was devoted during the Kennedy years 
to devising a system for reconciling all the differing, 
and sometimes conflicting, interests represented by 
the various foreign affairs agencies, civilian and 
military, overt and covert, program-oriented and 
reportorial. The National Security Council func- 
tioned as a coordinating mechanism with a mixed 
record of success in both the formulation and exe- 
cution of policy decisions. 

As noted in one of the companion studies to this 
report, Kennedy used the NSC, in antithesis to his 
predecessor, in a way that actively invplved the 
President and his personal NSC staff in a variety of 
bureaucratic levels. Kennedy favored a flexible, ac- 
tion-oriented approach in contrast to the elaborate, 
formalized structure of the Eisenhower years. With 
a number of its supporting organs, such as the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board, eliminated, the NSC 
became only one of many possible places for deci- 
sion-making. Meanwhile, though the White House 
talked of returning action to the operating agen- 
cies, especially State, White House frustration with 
State’s performance (or lack of it) led to an un- 
precedented role for the NSC staff as the Presi- 
dent’s personal instrument . 17 

Under these circumstances, an ambassador 
related to the changing policy process in Washing- 
ton in several ways. His reports, or the reports of 
his officers, represented input into the system. The 
efficacy of the reporting was crucial to the total 
process. Sometimes an ambassador played a vital 
role in the deliberative process within the NSC. But 
the times when an ambassador’s input figured that 
directly in fonnulating policy on a day-to-day basis 
were essentially times of crisis occurring fairly in- 
frequently. 

In addition to providing input into the policy for- 
mulation machinery in Washington, the ambassa- 
dor served as an extension of that machinery in the 
field, responsible for the implementation of the 
policy emanating from Washington. His perform- 
ance was evaluated both by what he contributed to 

17 "The Nixon-Kissinger National Security Council System: 
1969-1972”, prepared for the National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration by Chester A. Crocker, August, 1974. 


the policy process and how he carried out the policy 
he was expected to execute. At both the giving and 
receiving end of this process, the ambassador was 
involved in a complex web of interagency relation- 
ships which he sought to influence in such a way as 
to maximize the benefits and minimize the costs to 
the U.S. national interest in the country to which he 
was accredited. 

In a post of major importance receiving much 
attention on the part of the policy makers in Wash- 
ington, it can be more difficult for the ambassador 
to shape policy and influence its execution than for 
an ambassador in a smaller post not under such 
close Washington scrutiny. The number of the lat- 
ter was rapidly escalating in the Kennedy years. 
Many of the new African missions were just being 
opened. Kennedy took more interest in Africa and 
other developing countries than either his prede- 
cessor or successor. Even Kennedy, however, was 
not able to keep closely attuned to the activities of 
all U.S. missions in these emerging nations. 

In the Kennedy years, as today, the relative 
strengths or weaknesses of the President, Secretary 
of State, and the heads of other executive depart- 
ments and agencies obviously impacted the ability 
of an ambassador to influence policy relating to 
“his” country. Other critical factors had to do with 
the nature of the country to which he was assigned. 
Washington played the lead role in determining 
policy to govern large and important posts or those 
which were central to some major current issue. 
The large and important missions, such as the 
Western Europe posts and Canada, entailed nu- 
merous reporting links and called for much reflec- 
tive thinking by an ambassador. Another collection 
of posts, somewhat less prominent in Washington 
reportage, called for a more activist leadership with 
greater ambassadorial initiative. A third category 
consisted of posts where the main function was 
showing the flag. Each category called for a differ- 
ent type of ambassador. Generalizations which fail 
to make the distinction in the types of missions may 
be quite misleading. 

The extent to which the ambassadors receiving 
the Kennedy letter changed their methods of 
managing and administering their missions de- 
pended a great deal on such considerations, noted 
above, as the size and nature of the post, relation- 
ship of the ambassador to Washington, and the im- 
portance of the particular country in the overall 
politico-military picture. Some ambassadors took 
the Kennedy letter and ran with it. A representative, 
though not a comprehensive, list of such action- 
and management-oriented ambassadors would in- 
clude Samuel Burger, John Kenneth Galbraith, Ed- 
win Korry, George McGhee, and John Tuthill. Such 
men as these took seriously the intent of the 
Kennedy letter that the ambassador was to serve as 



Chief Executive of the mission. On a number of 
occasions, ambassadors were willing to go to the 
mat on policy differences with heads of other 
agency elements. The authority provided the am- 
bassador in the letter was tested and never found 
wanting. Other ambassadors, however, were less 
willing to stir up controversy or to allow policy dif- 
ferences to come to a head. Neither the Kennedy 
letter nor any other directive could have eliminated 
all vestiges of the bureaucratic tendency to avoid 
making hard decisions in the hope that problems 
will go away. 

THE AMBASSADOR AS THE 
“PRESIDENT'S MAN” 

The Kennedy letter was an effort to strengthen 
the personal tie between the President and his am- 
bassadors. Although ambassadors are formally the 
representatives of one head of state to another head 
of state, the formality has lost much of its tradi- 
tional significance. With the proliferation of new 
nations occurring after World War II, it was hardly 
possible for an American President to maintain a 
close personal tie with most of his ambassadors. 
Kennedy did more than either his predecessor or 
his successor to nourish such a relationship, but 
even his meetings with most departing and return- 
ing ambassadors came to be somewhat spasmodic 
and were often held on a group basis. 

The attempts to depict the ambassador as the 
President’s man in the field have come to be seen 
as a rather transparent myth. In fact, if not in name, 
the ambassador is the representative of the Depart- 
ment of State, which serves as his home office, gives 
him most of his guidance, and, in the case of career 
officers, represents his principal professional affilia- 
tion. 

The myth has some value. First of all, it corre- 
sponds to the way things are done by all other na- 
tions in the strangely anachronistic world of di- 
plomacy. Occasionally, it provides the ambassador 
a convenient cloak on those occasions when he 
strives to be impartial in matters involving inter- 
departmental differences with State. In any event, 
there isn’t much that can be done to undo the myth 
since it is indelible in all diplomatic relationships. 
But any structure based on pretense is bound to 
have certain weaknesses which can produce short- 
falls in performance. 

Ironically, the Kennedy White House activism in 
the area of foreign affairs tended to undermine 
what the Kennedy letter to ambassadors sought to 
achieve. Kennedy made an exceptional number of 
changes in ambassadorial appointments. Those 
recipients of his letter who held lame-duck appoint- 


ments were hardly fortified by this piece of paper. 
At the same time, by retaining Allen Dulles as Di- 
rector of CIA, Kennedy assured that there would be 
little changeover in the heads of overseas CIA mis- 
sions. In a sense, therefore, the impact of the 
Kennedy letter was significantly undermined. 

The ambassador’s control, or lack of control, 
over intelligence activities has come to be regarded 
by many as the weakest link in his coordinating 
authority. Much of the build-up of CIA power oc- 
curred during the Kennedy years. The implications 
of this build-up are far-reaching and involve the 
basic issue of how far the United States Govern- 
ment should go in the intelligence gathering and 
covert operational activities sponsored by our civil- 
ian and military intelligence services. This is an is- 
sue beyond the scope of this particular study. But 
it should be noted that the growth of the intelli- 
gence service corresponded with an era in which 
the U.S. was expanding its overseas role and in- 
volvement. There was a willingness to assume 
heavy commitments in safeguarding the free world 
against the threat of Communism and assisting the 
under-developed nations in their development 
efforts. Some observers feel that the power gained 
by the intelligence services has often been won at 
the expense of the collective influence of our am- 
bassadors. Despite the Kennedy administration de- 
cision to include intelligence as an area falling un- 
der the ambassadors’ coordinating authority, the 
Kennedy years actually witnessed a further build-up 
of autonomy in many overseas intelligence mis- 
sions. 

The Kennedy style of administration gave added 
advantage to ambassadors who had a close personal 
tie to the President and could be sure their com- 
munications would get through to him. In the 
Kennedy White House, free-wheeling and infor- 
mality were valued more highly than going through 
channels. Some of the ambassadors who were most 
widely praised for their effectiveness were those 
who used their personal associations with the Presi- 
dent to get quick high-level attention to their dis- 
patches, often circumventing regular channels. But 
a basic issue of public administration is raised by a 
system that rewards those who work outside the 
machinery established for the very purpose of coor- 
dinating the views of all interested agencies and 
levels of government. 

THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSION 

The position of Deputy Chief of Mission was es- 
tablished during the early post-war years, partly as 
a means of asserting the leading position of State’s 
component of an overseas mission vis-^-vis eco- 



nomic assistance missions. The role of the DCM 
came to be one of major importance in the adminis- 
tration and management of a mission. How close it 
is to that of alter ego to an ambassador, as it is 
frequently regarded, depends on the ambassador’s 
style of management, the degree of confidence he 
places in his DCM, the requirements of a particu- 
lar mission, and other variables. There can prob- 
ably be no hard and fast universal prescription for 
determining the nature of this relationship. 

A few generalizations can be made, however, to 
illuminate the nature of the relationship. First, the 
DCM is almost always called on to serve in the role 
of general manager of the mission. The ambassador 
looks to him to see that the embassy is functioning 
at optimum performance, that the various elements 
of the mission work effectively together, and that 
effective coordination takes place. The DCM is also 
responsible for overseeing, in particular, the opera- 
tions of the State Department component of the 
mission. In some instances, the DCM serves as 
chairman of the country team meetings, which the 
ambassador may either not attend on a regular ba- 
sis or may attend in his capacity as the President’s 
representative. Whether or not the ambassador 
deputizes his DCM in this way, the latter has a cru- 
cial managerial responsibility. 

A second generalization, also obvious but never- 
theless worth making, is that the ambassador-DCM 
relationship can make or break an embassy. If the 
two men have a conflict of personality, if there is a 
lack of mutual trust, or if the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each are the same so that there is no 
complementary or mutual reinforcement, the en- 
tire mission suffers. Because of the highly personal 
and idiosyncratic nature of this delicate balance, it 
has become the practice to allow the ambassador 
some latitude in choosing his DCM, or replacing 
one with whom he cannot work. Likewise, it has 
come to be accepted that DCM’s may be reassigned 
from the field without receiving a negative report in 
their personnel file. 

During the period under review in this case 
study, little was done to standardize or institution- 
alize the role of the DCM. As noted above, his rela- 
tionship to a country team was left to the ambas- 
sador’s preference . 18 

The position of DCM calls for a combination of 
talents: professional foreign affairs competence, 
managerial capability, and an ability to motivate 
people of various agencies at various levels. Most 

l8 Recenlly the Foreign Service Institute set up a seven and 
one-half day training program for DCM's. Before this, it was 
assumed that a DCM-designate would have learned by osmosis 
all that he would need to know about how to manage an 
embassy. Such an assumption reflected a State Department view 
towards management and administration which has often been 
characterized as patronizing or unsympathetic. 


important, the DCM must understand what it 
means to be a deputy and how he can best provide 
the advice and counsel his ambassador should have, 
regardless of whether or not the latter seeks it. The 
position of DCM is the next to last step on the 
ladder towards an ambassadorship. It is the best 
kind of on-the-job preparation for that position. 
Little was done under the Kennedy administration 
to train DCM’s for future ambassadorial roles or to 
strengthen the leadership potential of this cadre of 
professionals. 

INDIVIDUAL STYLE 

Traditionally, there have been relatively few con- 
straints on how an ambassador administers and 
manages his mission. Such constraints as do exist 
are limits on an ambassador's ability to shape the 
size and composition of a mission’s component 
parts. Except for the Deputy Chief of Mission and 
a few other key positions, an ambassador has little 
influence in staffing appointments. But otherwise, 
he enjoys great latitude. Whether or not he uses a 
country team, whatever other meetings he holds, 
whom he sees, how he divides his time, or what style 
of management he adopts are all matters for his 
determination. 

Success and failure stories could be found in the 
Kennedy era, as now, for all styles of management, 
the hard and soft schools, the loose and structured, 
centralized and decentralized, and with or without 
a “country team”. There are many different ways to 
do the job and no one sure guarantee of success. 
That is why it has long been argued that the ambas- 
sador should run his mission along lines compatible 
with his personal style. If an ambassador is incapa- 
ble or incompetent, and there is no lack of such 
examples in the annals of U.S. statecraft, it has been 
felt that no management manual would correct the 
deficiency. On the other hand, there may well be a 
legitimate question to be raised concerning the lack 
of emphasis on what might be called institutionaliz- 
ing the office of ambassador. Attempts to inject any 
sort of consistency into the organization and opera- 
tion of U.S. overseas missions have not been nota- 
bly successful. 

Among an ambassador’s accoutrements for coor- 
dinating and managing his mission is his own per- 
sonality and ability to lead. As in all other senior 
administration positions, much depends on the in- 
dividual’s capacity to inspire, motivate, and stimu- 
late. Such facility, in turn, is closely tied to the capa- 
bility to project self-confidence and assurance. The 
perception can be almost as important as the real- 
ity. Much of the ambassador’s endowment of au- 
thority turns out, in effect, to be token. How indi- 



vidual ambassadors translate the token into the real 
world of power politics must be a matter of per- 
sonal style. 

In view of the great significance of individual 
style as a determinant of the effectiveness of ambas- 
sadors, it would seem logical that some systematic 
attempt would be made to identify the characteris- 
tics of such high achievers. Whatever it was that 
made them successful might well be identified, 
codified, and put into the form of models for 
guidance of those who follow. No systematic 
effort along these lines appears to have been 
made either during the Kennedy years or at 
any other time. 

The science of management would be hard 
pressed to provide a universal guide in such a world 
where the art of personal persuasion and diplomacy 
is so controlling. Within the State Department, at 
least up to the time of the Kennedy administration, 
there was a pronounced skepticism toward adminis- 
tration and management. These were considered 
areas of an inferior order to international politics 
and diplomacy. As noted above, however, the 
Kennedy appointments to State brought in a num- 
ber of individuals interested in trying to apply mod- 
ern management techniques in the conduct of U.S. 
foreign affairs. This movement was advanced by 
many of those who were involved in issuing the 
Kennedy letter, and it drew support from that let- 
ter. 


NEW MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

The Kennedy administration brought to Wash- 
ington a number of proponents of advanced man- 
agement information techniques and programming 
systems. A fundamental cause of the problems con- 
fronting the United States in the conduct of its for- 
eign affairs, as seen by this relatively small number 
of management-oriented individuals, stemmed 
from inadequate management of information and 
communications and the lack of a systematic basis 
for setting objectives and evaluating progress to- 
wards these objectives. 

The period of the early sixties was the era in 
which the Defense Department management sys- 
tem, brought in by Charles Hitch and others, was 
being widely acclaimed. William J. Crockett, who 
became Assistant Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion early in 1961, was strongly in favor of a new 
method in State for linking plans, programs, and 
budgets. Crockett accompanied Under Secretary 
Bowles at several of the above-mentioned regional 
ambassadorial conferences. The need expressed at 
these meetings for better information systems 
added weight to the movement already under way 


for the application of a Planning Programming 
Budgeting System in the Department of State. 19 

The first public recommendation for program- 
ming in foreign affairs appeared in December 1962, 
in the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Personnel, known as the Herter Committee. 20 The 
Herter Committee cast its recommendations for 
personnel reform in the broader framework of the 
Kennedy administration’s somewhat hortatory call 
for the “new diplomacy” and the leadership role of 
the Department of State. The initial recommenda- 
tions of the report proposed new approaches to the 
development and coordination of foreign affairs 
programs including a system whereby foreign 
policy objectives are translated into programs of 
action to be undertaken in each area of foreign 
affairs activity, projected as far into the future as is 
feasible. 21 

Within State, the geographic bureau which 
proved most receptive to experimentation in pro- 
gramming systems was ARA, the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs. Proponents of programming 
systems worked with ARA representatives to adopt 
a system of National Policy Papers for each Latin 
American country, within an overall system that 
eventually came to be called the Comprehensive 
Country Programming System, (CCPS). Colombia 
was selected as the first country for experimental 
application of CCPS. During 1963, Crockett and 
members of his staff worked on promoting CCPS 
on a departmental basis and on developing the 
specialized staff capability necessary to make such a 
system work. 

In the period of the Kennedy presidency, CCPS 
did not move beyond this experimental phase, 
though later it was to be more widely adopted. The 
Latin American area has always retained a version 
of the system, and other outgrowths of it are evi- 
dent elsewhere. But after Kennedy’s assassination, 
there was a sharp drop in White House interest in 
strengthening the managerial capability of the State 
Department and providing an effective mechanism 
for backstopping U.S. ambassadors. Kennedy’s 
men had been supportive of these efforts in State. 
Johnson, though he was interested in programming 
systems as a cost control device, took no interest in 
the broader purposes they were intended to serve. 

A number of other efforts to strengthen the over- 
all management of foreign affairs in Washington 

19 Frederick C. Mosher and John E. Harr, Programming Systems 
and Foreign Affairs Leadership: An Attempted innovation (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970). This case study details the his- 
tory of what turned out to be largely abortive efforts to install 
modem information handling and programming systems as 
tools for the conduct of foreign affairs. 

"Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, Personnel for the 
New Diplomacy (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1962). 

"Ibid., p. 13. 
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and the field were incubated in the years of the 
Kennedy presidency and particularly in the envi- 
ronment emerging after the issuance of the 
Kennedy letter. The letter was, in a sense, an open- 
ing to a new thrust in managing foreign affairs and 
strengthening the coordinating role of U.S. ambas- 
sadors. It depended on a concerted follow-up effort 
in Washington to be given real substance. That fol- 
low-up was inhibited in the Kennedy years by the 
aforementioned stand-off between the White 
House and State. Later, under Johnson, the follow- 
up was hampered by a sharp falling-off in Presiden- 
tial interest in and regard for the ambassadorial 
function. 


EFFECTS OF THE AMBASSADORS’ 

CASE 

What Effects Were the Proposed Changes Intended to 
Have? As noted at the outset, the Kennedy letter 
was primarily an exhortation to ambassadors to act 
in the capacity of chief executives and an assurance 
that they would be backed by the President in doing 
so. The letter was a part of a broad change in the 
Presidential style of managing the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. But, in retrospect, it appears that the 
much-touted Presidential letter, which was per- 
ceived as a means of redirecting and changing the 
ambassadorial role, was lacking in any practical 
“how to” type guidance on the means of achieving 
the objective. Furthermore, there was only limited 
follow-up to the letter which gave the ambassador 
anything he had not had before to manage his mis- 
sion. The only Specific mechanism mentioned in 
later communications was the country team, cited 
in the Bowles memorandum. The country team was 
anything but a new concept. Both the letter and the 
country team were designed to equip the ambassa- 
dor "to oversee and coordinate” all the agencies 
represented in his mission. In the final analysis, the 
leadership of the mission still depended on the style 
and approach of the individual ambassador. 

The State Department’s efforts to develop a pro- 
gramming system began to get under way a year or 
so after the issuance of the Kennedy letter and did 
not really have much of an impact until 1963, when 
experimental programs were adopted in some 
Latin American countries. This effort was part of 
the overall attempt to inject better management 
into the conduct of foreign affairs. 

What Effects, Intended and Otherwise, Were Actually 
Experienced? Despite the fact that relatively little 
beyond exhortation was done in Washington to 
change or add to an ambassador’s authority, results 
were achieved in overseas missions. Two years after 
issuance of the letter, the committee headed by 


Senator Jackson looking into national security and 
staffing could report: “The field is refreshingly free 
of interagency strife. In general, the deep jurisdic- 
tional clashes evident in Washington are absent.” 22 
A similar observation was made by Chester 
Bowles, who made an extensive survey of U.S. em- 
bassies in the winter of 1963 when he was no longer 
serving as Under Secretary but as a roving Ambas- 
sador. He reported as follows: 

“Although there were a number of inadequate 
performances, most of our envoys had been rea- 
sonably successful in integrating the operations 
of the various agencies and eliminating confusion 
and interagency conflict. Their success was usu- 
ally in direct proportion to the amount of time, 
energy and resourcefulness they had devoted to 
the task. As might be expected, the younger am- 
bassadors, by and large, functioned most effec- 
tively under the new system. Several of the senior 
ambassadors, particularly in Europe, continued 
to be reluctant to assume personal responsibility 
for ‘controversial’ programs such as the USIS, 
Peace Corps and AID.” 23 
Bowles went on to state: 

“The fact that in the last ten or fifteen years the 
influence of the United States has continued to 
diminish in most parts of the world is, by and 
large, the fault not of our ambassadors but of 
events beyond their control. Even the most able 
and experienced chief of mission is rarely able 
significantly to influence the views of those in 
Washington who make the policies under which 
he operates.” 24 

The Bowles view was put in an even more ex- 
treme form by Messrs. Mosher and Harr in their 
study, cited above. Writing of the situation in the 
field in 1963, they observed: “In fact, much of the 
coordinative effort in the field was effective in spite 
of Washington; and most of its weakness was be- 
cause of Washington.” 25 

President Kennedy and his White House advisers 
came to be more aware of, and agitated about, what 
they considered a lack of leadership in State than 
the somewhat more remote issue of ambassadorial 
leadership. The White House focused its attention 
more on developing an effective machinery for de- 
cision making in Washington, leaving the field to 
operate much as it had in the past. 

Follow-through of the initiative taken with Ken- 
nedy’s letter was neglected not only by the White 
House but also by the State Department. The Sec- 
retary showed no personal interest in these matters. 
The easing out of Bowles removed a principal actor 

22 U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Operations, op. 
cit., p. 1 1. 

*’Chester Bowles, op. cit., p. 325. 

24 Ibid., p. 325. 

25 Mosher and Harr, op. cit., p. 23. 



in the 1961 drive to strengthen the ambassadorial 
role. 

Perhaps, in a kind of distortion of purpose, the 
limited success achieved overseas through the 
Kennedy charisma and the sense imparted to some 
ambassadors of belonging to a winning team had a 
reverse negative effect on efforts to keep moving on 
in the direction of upgrading the managerial func- 
tion in overseas missions. 

What Factors Appear to Have Been Responsible for the 
Actual Effects of the Changes in Question? To the extent 
that any change was effected, it should be attributed 
more to exhortation and the reactions of individual 
ambassadors than to a systematic effort to redirect 
the management of overseas missions. Perhaps one 
lesson to be learned is that exhortation can have an 
impact. 

To the extent that lasting change was not 
effected, or, to put it in more critical terms, to the 
extent that there was a failure to make U.S. ambas- 
sadors into coordinators of all aspects of American 
foreign policy, and managers of country teams, sev- 
eral causes may be adduced. 

1. Neither the President’s letter nor any of the 
follow-up gave chiefs of mission any specific assist- 
ance with respect to how they were to assert their 
coordinative responsibility. While all elements of a 
mission were alerted to the fact that the White 
House looked to the ambassador to be the leader 
with final word on issues in dispute, nothing was 
done to change the basic political power situation. 
In particular, the CIA was permitted to retain a high 
degree of autonomy. 

2. Not long after the administration’s initiative to 
bolster the role of the ambassador, White House 
dissatisfaction with the leadership of the State De- 
partment led to further reassertion of a dominant 
White House role in foreign affairs decision mak- 
ing. It was perceived, quite rightly, that the critical 
locus for effective coordination of foreign affairs is 
Washington, not the field. An ambassador’s role in 
decision-making obviously ought to be and usually 
is one of crucial significance. But the growing com- 
plexity of the position of the United States as a 


leading power of the Free World and the increase 
in the volume of data generated by U.S. missions 
around the globe tended to concentrate decision 
making at its center. Moreover, as White House 
dissatisfaction with State became more widely 
known, the position of the ambassador, as the rep- 
resentative of the State Department abroad, was 
undermined. What the White House gave with one 
hand it took away with another. 

3. Within the State Department, there was little 
top level interest in coming to grips with the issues 
of management or administration, neither of which 
were seen as the fundamental causes of State’s 
problems. Little concrete follow-through was pro- 
vided to back up the Kennedy letter. The vari- 
ous ways of using the country team were not 
spelled out. No effort was made to identify the char- 
acteristics of those individuals who made the 
most effective ambassadors with the view to pro- 
viding models for the future. In fact, what is re- 
markable about the appointment of U.S. ambassa- 
dors today is how little has changed in the way 
individuals are selected and prepared for their 
missions. The highly political nature of many 
key appointments belies any real conviction that 
professional career training and experience 
in administration in overseas posts weighs very 
heavily. 

4. The question of what style of leadership makes 
for the best kind of ambassador is not one that 
lends itself to clear-cut answers. It is not even clear 
that efficiency necessarily equates effectiveness. It 
has often been argued that some of the best ambas- 
sadors have not been very management oriented. A 
good negotiator may not place much store on such 
mechanisms as the country team. What seems to be 
most sorely missing in efforts to upgrade manage- 
ment in the conduct of U.S. foreign affairs is any 
serious effort to address this question. Thus far, 
attempts to professionalize the foreign service and 
improve the management of foreign affairs all too 
often have been torpedoed by the pressures of poli- 
tics and the interest of bureaucracy in retaining the 
status quo. 



ENCLOSURE A 


1. President Kennedy to Chiefs of Mission, May 29, 1961 1 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: Please accept my best 
wishes for the successful accomplishment of your 
mission. As the personal representative of the 
President of the United States in. . . . you are part 
of a memorable tradition which began with Benja- 
min Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, and which has 
included many of our most distinguished citizens. 

We are living in a critical moment in history. Pow- 
erful destructive forces are challenging the univer- 
sal values which, for centuries, have inspired men of 
good will in all parts of the world. 

If we are to make progress toward a prosperous 
community of nations in a world of peace, the 
United States must exercise the most affirmative 
and responsible leadership. Beyond our shores, 
this leadership, in large measure, must be provided 
by our ambassadors and their staffs. 

I have asked you to represent our Government 
in. . . . because I am confident that you have the 
ability, dedication, and experience. The purpose of 
this letter is to define guidelines which I hope may 
be helpful to you. 

The practice of modem diplomacy requires a 
close understanding not only of governments but 
also of people, their cultures and institutions. 
Therefore, I hope that you will plan your work so 
that you may have the time to travel extensively 
outside the nation's capital. Only in this way can 
you develop the close, personal associations that go 
beyond official diplomatic circles and maintain a 
sympathetic and accurate understanding of all seg- 
ments of the country. 

Moreover, the improved understanding which is 
so essential to a more peaceful and rational world 
is a two-way street. It is our task not only to under- 
stand what motivates others, but to give them a 
better understanding of what motivates us. 

Many persons in. . . . who have never visited the 
United States, receive their principal impressions of 
our nation through their contact with Americans 
who come to their country either as private citizens 
or as government employees. 

Therefore, the manner in which you and your 
staff personally conduct yourselves is of the utmost 

'Paragraphs 16 and 17 were omitted from the letters sent to 
Ambassadors in countries in which there were no United States 
military forces under an area military commander. 


importance. This applies to the way in which you 
carry out your official duties and to the attitudes 
you and they bring to day-to-day contacts and as- 
sociations. 

It is an essential part of your task to create a 
climate of dignified, dedicated understanding, co- 
operation, and service in and around the Embassy. 

In regard to your personal authority and respon- 
sibility, I shall count on you to oversee and coordi- 
nate all the activities of the United States Govern- 
ment in. . . . 

You are in charge of the entire United States 
Diplomatic Mission, and I shall expect you to super- 
vise all of its operations. The Mission includes not 
only the personnel of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service, but also the representatives of 
all other United States agencies which have pro- 
grams or activities in. ... I shall give you full sup- 
port and backing in carrying out your assignment. 

Needless to say, the representatives of other 
agencies are expected to communicate directly with 
their offices here in Washington, and in the event 
of a decision by you in which they do not concur, 
they may ask to have the decision reviewed by a 
higher authority in Washington. 

However, it is their responsibility to keep you 
fully informed of their views and activities and to 
abide by your decisions unless in some particular 
instance you and they are notified to the contrary. 

If in your judgment individual members of the 
Mission are not functioning effectively, you should 
take whatever action you feel may be required, re- 
porting the circumstances, of course, to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In case the departure from. ... of any individual 
member of the Mission is indicated in your judg- 
ment, I shall expect you to make the decision and 
see that it is carried into effect. Such instances I am 
confident will be rare. 

Now one word about your relations to the mili- 
tary. As you know, the United States Diplomatic 
Mission includes Service Attaches, Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups and other Military compo- 
nents attached to the Mission. It does not, however, 
include United States military forces operating in 
the field where such forces are under the command 
of a United States area military commander. The 




line of authority to these forces runs from me, to 
the Secretary of Defense, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington and to the area commander in the 
field. 

Although this means that the chief of the 
American Diplomatic Mission is not in the line of 
military command, nevertheless, as Chief of Mis- 
sion, you should work closely with the appropri- 
ate area military commander to assure the full 
exchange of information. If it is your opinion 
that activities by the United States military forces 
may adversely affect our over-all relations with 
the people or government of. ... , you should 
promptly discuss the matter with the military 
commander and, if necessary, request a decision 
by higher authority. 

I have informed all heads of departments and 


agencies of the Government of the responsibilities 
of the chiefs of American Diplomatic Missions for 
our combined operations abroad, and I have asked 
them to instruct their representatives in the field 
accordingly. 

As you know, your own lines of communication 
as Chief of Mission run through the Department of 
State. 

Let me close with an expression of confidence in 
you personally and the earnest hope that your 
efforts may help strengthen our relations with both 
the Government and the people of. ... I am sure 
that you will make a major contribution to the cause 
of world peace and understanding. 

Good luck and my warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) John F. Kennedy 
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ENCLOSURE B 


2. A Pattern of Meetings — At a Medium-Sized Post 


Although my pattern of staff meetings and task 
forces may well not satisfy the requirements of 
every diplomatic mission, I recommend it to 
missions like mine with a medium-sized staff but 
a multitude of agencies and responsibilities. I 
hold eight different types of periodic meetings. 
To some, that many may seem unnecessary, but 
for me they really are functional. They enable 
all officers to define the organization and to 
see their own responsibility in the development 
of the broad program. 

a. A thrice-weekly, early morning meeting in my 
office is our shirt-sleeve working session attended by 
the DCM, director of AID, the chief of the political 
section, the chief of the economic section, chiefs of 
other agencies, and the PAO. We discuss the most 
recent developments and work out day-to-day tac- 
tics . This usually takes thirty to forty minutes . 

b. A large weekly staff meeting in the conference 
room brings together all available officers of the 
embassy and associated agencies. This weekly 
"prestige” session enables everybody to have com- 
munication with the ambassador and vice-versa. Ev- 
eryone has an opportunity to report briefly on de- 
velopments in his sector. 

c. A biweekly military meeting, held on alternate 
Fridays, is attended by the DCM, the three service 
attaches, the chief of MAAG, the political section, 
IAGS (Inter- American Geodetic Survey), a repre- 
sentative of AID, and any additional military per- 
sonnel who may be required because of the subjects 
under discussion. 

d. A biweekly economic and AID meeting, held 
on alternate Fridays, discusses economic and AID 
matters in depth. It is attended by the DCM, the 
director and deputy director of AID, and other AID 
representatives as appropriate to subject under dis- 
cussion, the chief of the economic section, and the 
agricultural and labor attaches. 

e. A monthly meeting of exchange and training 
program officers is attended by the DCM, PAO, 
cultural attache, the chief of AID and his training 
officer, and the chiefs of the economic and political 
sections. This meeting is designed to allow an ex- 
change of ideas and eliminate duplication in stu- 
dent exchanges, leader grants, training programs, 
etc. Summary minutes of this meeting are for- 
warded to interested agencies in Washington. 


f. A monthly meeting is held with 15 to 18 key 
American businessmen representing all fields of 
American business interest in the country. This 
meeting is scheduled at the residence on the last 
Friday of each month. My DCM, commercial at- 
tache, chief of the economic section, PAO, and 
other officers participate as well. 

I always lead off with 15 to 20 minutes of semi- 
classified information on political and economic de- 
velopments with a good splash of U.S. foreign 
policy regarding our relations with the host coun- 
try. The meeting begins at 5 p.m.; drinks are served 
about 6:00 during the discussion period following 
presentation of agenda items. 

g. Long-distance strategy sessions, held at 9 p.m. 
in my residence whenever desirable, are attended 
by the same group as listed in a. above. Military 
attaches and the MAAG chief are invited when mat- 
ters under their competence are discussed. The 
purpose of the meetings is to examine in detail 
some aspect of a current political or economic 
situation and to come up with suggestions as to 
where we are heading and what we might do to 
influence the future course of events. The major 
advantage of these sessions is that they are uninter- 
rupted by routine office work and may last three to 
four hours if necessary. 

h. Meetings on specific administrative problems 
are held ad hoc whenever necessary, since urgent 
administrative problems cannot await considera- 
tion in a periodic staff meeting. 

In addition to this regular series of stated meet- 
ings, which averages about one meeting per day, we 
have found it useful to establish various ad hoc task 
forces. Last year we established a task force for a 
violence problem which still meets whenever the 
occasion demands. We have recently organized a 
task force to consider our labor policy and another 
to study the position of USIS in supporting MAAG 
projects, particularly civic action. Each of these may 
be terminated and others started as occasions re- 
quire. 

I have found that the cross-fertilization of ideas 
and the reinforced coordination which develop 
from these meetings are highly useful in assuring a 
minimum of duplication and wasted effort and a 
maximum of cooperation within the various agen- 
cies and embassy sections. 




ENCLOSURE C 


3. A Pattern of Meetings — At a Small Post 


In my rather small embassy, I consider all officers 
members of my country team, working together for 
the common objectives. I do not find it necessary to 
hold many formal scheduled meetings. One excep- 
tion is the daily staff meeting held by my DCM. 
Following a very brief USIS review of the local press 
there is discussion in which every officer is urged to 
contribute what he has learned from the press and 
his contacts and to raise questions. These meet- 
ings help determine what to emphasize and who 
will see whom in the Government or elsewhere, 
about what. They also inform all members of the 
staff what the other officers are doing and what 
I want done. 

I hold working meetings at all levels, sometimes 
in offices other than my own, and I require that all 
agencies clear their projects with my office in ad- 
vance. This insures that they conform to the mis- 
sion’s objectives and prevents conflict. 

I keep a reading file in my office and try to get 
through it before the end of each day. With excep- 
tion of “Eyes Only” correspondence, it is open to 
everyone. I remind my officers constantly that an 
essential part of each man’s job is to keep himself 
informed by reading it. I do not intend to be their 
source of information, but I will and I do give my 
interpretation of guidelines and instructions. 

I review incoming and outgoing telegrams two or 
three times a day. I review other communications at 


least once a week, more often if possible. Even at 
small posts with frequent consultation, such as 
ours, I find that I often want to call in a drafting 
officer and make recommendations on certain 
points. 

I call together in my office the DCM and the 
heads of sections concerned whenever I return 
from conversations with top officials of the host 
Government. I dictate my memorandum of conver- 
sation and telegram to the Department, and they 
interrupt me freely with comments or questions as 
I go along. By the time I am finished with my dicta- 
tion, I have answered the pertinent questions, taken 
into account in my telegram to the Department the 
comments of my staff, informed those involved of 
what has transpired, and assigned responsibility for 
follow-up action to the appropriate section of the 
Embassy. Copies are circulated to the rest of the 
staff. The practice gives the members of the staff a 
sense of close participation in embassy activity and 
ensures coordination on substantive matters. It also 
keeps me up to date on background information 
and on developments related to my own dealings 
with top officials in the other government. 

Before making any policy statement, either pub- 
licly or in a communication to Washington, I call in 
my team and discuss it with them. This adds to their 
sense of full participation and guarantees that they 
remain familiar with what is taking place. 
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Foreign Aid: The Transition 
From ICA to AID, 1960-61 

by Manlio F. DeAngeli* 


INTRODUCTION 

Scope and Highlights. This case involves the transi- 
tion process from the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) and other related foreign aid 
agencies to the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). It covers the period from the Summer 
of 1960 through the reorganization that created 
AID in November 1961. 

The setting, organizational elements, and stimuli 
for change are briefly presented. In addition, the 
principal change agents and forces that shaped the 
reorganization are identified. The main focus is on 
the effects and the causative factors. An analysis is 
made of the objectives met or not met and the un- 
derlying reasons. Finally, the organizational change 
process, keyed to lessons learned from the case, is 
discussed. 

The basic reasons for the success of the AID re- 
organization are that it was timely, well-prepared, 
and responsive to needs of the less-developed 
countries that had attained sympathetic attention of 
the people, Congress, and the President of the U.S. 
The political campaigns of 1960 and the 1961 
momentum of a new administration climaxed in 
recommendations and proposals that, generally, 
were accepted. The reorganization and new con- 
cepts also sought to reduce the causes of many of 
the criticisms of the past. In short, the U.S. did 
respond to the spur for world leadership in devel- 
opment, and many other nations increasingly 
joined in the effort by participating as foreign aid 
donors. 

Setting and Background: Conditions Leading to At- 
tempted Change. The U.S. Government’s efforts in 
the foreign economic area have grown and evolved 
with the development of the U.S. as a world power. 
They have been spurred also by the increasing in- 
terrelationship of domestic and international eco- 
nomic affairs and the sharpening of economic and 
“cold war” competition with the Communist world. 
The 1947 Greek-Turkish Aid program, including 


both military and economic assistance, marked the 
beginning of a new phase. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Act, in 1948, led to a four year (Marshall Plan) 
large scale capital transfer effort for 17 European 
countries based on recovery plans which they de- 
veloped. The Point IV technical assistance program 
was proposed in President Truman’s inaugural 
speech in 1949. After the Korean invasion, the main 
justification for economic aid was its contribution 
to U.S. security. 

Under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, the rela- 
tive emphasis on military assistance lessened and 
other instruments were created or enlarged to pro- 
vide free world economic stability and growth. The 
Export-Import Bank’s operations, principally to 
promote U.S. exports, were expanded. The Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, established in 1957, also evi- 
denced a growing emphasis on loans, rather than 
on grants, for foreign economic assistance. Public 
Law 480 of 1954, providing for disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, developed into an im- 
portant aid instrument. Furthermore, the U.S. con- 
tributed a major part of the funds for a variety of 
regional and international organizations and pro- 
grams, such as the United Nations Development 
Program, the International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and its affiliate, the International Develop- 
ment Association (1960), and the Inter-American 
Development Bank (1960). 

The history of foreign assistance has been 
marked by periodic and frequently disruptive struc- 
tural, personnel, and policy changes. These have 
occurred as the ICA and its predecessor agencies 
moved from seeking economic recovery in Europe, 
to focusing on political and military security objec- 
tives, and then to emphasizing economic and social 
advancement in developing countries. The pro- 
grams have been considered “temporary,” and the 
annual legislative authorizations and appropria- 
tiorts have involved detailed Congressional reviews 
and, frequently, the addition of restrictive legisla- 
tive requirements. So much of the time of officials 




has been required for these reviews that, often, too 
little topside attention was left for administrative 
direction. 

Major Organizational Units Involved. In January 
1961, the outstanding organizational characteristic 
of U.S. foreign economic assistance activities was 
their high degree of dispersal among executive de- 
partments and agencies. This dispersal reflected 
the diversity of the U.S. economy, the complexity of 
foreign affairs, and the tendency to create organiza- 
tions and assign responsibilities in the foreign eco- 
nomic field based on domestic political considera- 
tions. Furthermore, this “topsy-like” growth 
during the 1950’s may have been partly the result 
of the multiple purposes to be served, as well as the 
deliberate strategy of some top officials aimed at 
getting more total funds by having many sources 
for foreign economic assistance. State had a major 
role in the foreign economic field and historically 
was responsible for foreign affairs, but it no longer 
had the dominant role. Treasury, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, the Development Loan Fund (DLF), 
the Export-Import Bank (EXIM), the Department 
of Defense (DOD), and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA), although it was semi- 
autonomous under State, had operationally signifi- 
cant roles. Many other less well-known agencies 
also had important functions. The President and 
the White House Staff, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Food for Peace Program (PL 480) were vital 
elements in this program area. The nascent Peace 
Corps was yet another organization which later 
would have large numbers of volunteers overseas. 

THE STIMULI FOR ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE 

Presidential Change of Administration. During the 
election year of 1960, it was clear that, whether 
Kennedy or Nixon won, foreign aid would be sub- 
jected to a new and critical look since annual au- 
thorizations and appropriations were required. 
Therefore, the new President would have to de- 
velop proposals on foreign aid for submission to 
Congress. In addition, he would have to take appro- 
priate executive actions since the appropriations 
would be made to him. 

Following his nomination. Senator Kennedy, 
with appropriate publicity, had commissioned Ad- 
lai Stevenson to prepare a report on foreign policy 
problems as one of a series of advisory committee 
reports to be delivered in the transition period be- 
tween the election and the inaugural. After Ken- 
nedy’s election, more reports were needed as foun- 
dations for new programs and policies. Public 
reports also were considered valuable for use as 


“trial balloons” to test the political climate for 
changes and as evidence to the public of mounting 
and continuing momentum for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. George Ball and John Sharon, both 
Stevenson associates, headed a series of task forces, 
including among others: foreign economic policy, 
Africa, and overseas personnel. Kennedy’s private 
judgment on the task force reports, delivered by 
January 1961, ranged from helpful to terrific. 1 Be- 
cause of these intensive advance preparations and 
his own definite views formulated during his service 
in the Senate, Kennedy’s program took definite 
shape well before his inaugural on January 20, 
1961. Thus, the President was able to take the legis- 
lative initiative immediately, submitting 16 compre- 
hensive messages (foreign aid and Latin America 
included) plus some 277 separate requests to Con- 
gress during his first hundred days in office. 

Congressional Attitudes and Section 604, Mutual 
Security Act of 1960. Congressional opposition to 
U.S. economic assistance programs continued to 
rise after the cessation of the Korean conflict. The 
termination of all economic assistance within 24 
months and military assistance within 36 months 
was specified in the Mutual Security Act of 1953. By 
1954, Congress had softened its position somewhat 
but still required the termination in 1955 of the 
Foreign Operations Administration (FOA). Ac- 
cordingly, President Eisenhower abolished FOA in 
1955 and created ICA within the State Department. 
Despite the changes in organizational structure, 
Congressional dissatisfaction continued, as shown 
in part by the following: 

1. 1959: Congressional establishment of the 
office of Inspector General and Comptroller for 
'Mutual Security reporting to the Secretary of 
State to review, inspect, and audit the foreign aid 
programs and to evaluate their effectiveness. 

2. 1960: Senator Fulbright’s amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, as finally enacted, called 
upon the President to have a study made and 
required findings and recommendations to be re- 
ported the following year. As enacted. Section 
604 provided: 

“The President shall have a study made of the 
functions of, and the degree of coordination 
among, agencies engaged in foreign economic 
activities, including the Department of State, 
the International Cooperation Administration, 
the Development Loan Fund, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with a view to providing the most effective 
means for the formulation and implementation 
of United States foreign economic policies. 
The President shall include in his presentation 

‘Theodore Sorensen, Kennedy (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965), p. 237. 
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to Congress of the fiscal year 1962 mutual 
security program his findings and recommen- 
dations resulting from such a study.” 

3. 1960: Congress asked the President to ar- 
range for a nongovernmental study of the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Point Four Youth Corps. 

By 1960, criticism of the program was wide- 
spread. Both within and outside the walls of Con- 
gress there were charges of waste, inefficiency, un- 
qualified personnel, poor organization and 
administration, lack of coordination, lack of infor- 
mation, and failure to follow' Congressional man- 
dates. 

Expanded Role of the U.S. in Foreign Economic Activi- 
ties. As of 1960-61, U.S. foreign economic activities 
involved a diversity of goals and objectives, many of 
which were in conflict. The January 1961 Section 
604 Study stated: 

“There is no overall set of objectives tying together 
the various functional groups of activities; viz, for- 
eign assistance, economic defense, and economic 
reporting.” 2 

The expanded role of the U.S. foreign economic 
activities, in addition to countering the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc economic and military competition served 
multiple assistance objectives and many broad 
domestic purposes, including: (1) expansion of for- 
eign trade and U.S. exports, (2) maintenance of a 
vigorous and growing U.S. economy, (3) regional 
economic integration, (4) development of under- 
developed nations, and (5) participation of private 
enterprise in foreign investments. Vast improve- 
ments in communications and transportation facili- 
ties had shrunk the oceans and multiplied the con- 
cern of the U.S. at disruption in the economic or 
security situations throughout the world. Accord- 
ingly, there was widespread interest in improving 
U.S. organizational capacity to respond to world 
challenges. There was support for more emphasis 
on providing capital for development, social prog- 
ress, and modernization. In 1959, Senator John F. 
Kennedy, after mentioning the national preoccupa- 
tion with the missile gap, 

called attention to another gap which, he said, 
‘constitutes an equally clear and present danger 
to our security’ — the economic gap. By this he 
meant, ‘The gap in living standards and income 
and hope for the future — between the stable, in- 
dustrialized nations of the north, whether they 
are friends or foes and the overpopulated, under- 
invested nations of the south, whether they are 
friends or neutrals.’ 3 


J Bureau of the Budget, Staff Report on Organization and Coordina- 
tion of Foreign Economic Activities, p. 1-3, Vol. I. (Prepared pursu- 
ant to Section 604 of the Mutual Security Act of 1960 which 
resulted from Senator Fulbright’s amendment — see item and 
text quoted above regarding Congressional dissatisfaction.) 


TRANSITION PLANNING AND 
IMPLEMENTATION: METHODOLOGY 

Pre-Election Politics to the Foreign Aid Message of 
March 22, 1961. The Congress, the political parties, 
the Presidential candidates, and the nation as a 
whole seemed to focus on foreign economic policy 
and, particularly, on foreign aid as issues for which 
solutions should be found in 1960-61. The sparks 
of dissatisfaction mentioned above needed only 
strong leadership to effect change. 

Stevenson made 34 specific recommendations to 
President-Elect Kennedy in his foreign economic 
policy report delivered several days after the polls 
closed in November 1960. The basic thrust was to 
return foreign affairs leadership to the Secretary of 
State and to clarify and strengthen the positions of 
U.S. Ambassadors. Recommendation No. 4 read: 
“To coordinate all our foreign aid programs, a 
Central Foreign Assistance Agency should be es- 
tablished with a Director appointed by the Presi- 
dent and responsible to the Secretary of State; 
the agency should not, however, be located ad- 
ministratively in the Department of State.” 4 
Stevenson’s recommendations were actually a 
synthesis of his own thinking, as well as that of 
George Ball. On November 24, 1960, Ball was 
made chairman of seven task forces which were 
composed of leading consultants, economists, and 
scholars — many of whom had prepared earlier 
studies for President Eisenhower and/or Congres- 
sional committees. The task force reports were to 
be submitted by December 31 but were not com- 
pleted until mid-January 1961. 

Congress had placed on President Eisenhower 
responsibility for getting under way the Section 604 
study requested. On June 2, 1960, he put the 
Bureau of the Budget in charge, although it was to 
make use of the resources of the interested agen- 
cies. 5 The Section 604 study was reproduced in 
January 1961 and distributed on a limited basis 
within the government. Though it was most useful 
as a briefing document, it also served as a nudge 
toward an integrated foreign aid agency. The study 
was comprehensive in its description and analysis 
of the present agencies, programs, and legislation 
and included a brief history of government activity 
in the area. Its analytical sections examined the dis- 

’Arthur M. Schlesinger.Jr. Thousand Days (Greenwich: Fawcett 
World Library, 1971) pp. 590-591. 

4 Extract from "Report to the Honorable John F. Kennedy — 
Summary of Recommendations from theTask Forces", Dec. 31, 
1960, unpublished but available at OMB Library, Washington, 
DC. 

5 Office of Management and Organization; four staff members 
led the team study to which five individuals were also detailed 
from principal foreign economic agencies: State, ICA, Com- 
merce, Agriculture and the Treasury. 



persal of foreign economic activities among more 
than a dozen major agencies; it also contained a 
short section and three groups of charts on alterna- 
tive organizational arrangements which covered 
the major themes and patterns that had been ad- 
vanced over the years for the reorganization of for- 
eign affairs functions. These were: (1) alternative 
arrangements in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, (2) proposals for a separate foreign economic 
agency, and (3) consolidations within the Depart- 
ment of State. However, the Section 604 study con- 
tained no direct recommendations of its own. 

The agencies directly involved in foreign aid ac- 
tivities and their leaders, were aware in the summer 
of 1960 that changes were coming. They began to 
carry out advanced planning and research so that 
the new administration would have, in convenient 
form, the best thought available to facilitate moving 
quickly to make changes desired. The various stud- 
ies and reports were circulated and exchanged, and 
each author, in effect, sought allies elsewhere in the 
bureaucracy to support his point of view and his 
agency’s interests. Edward W. Weidner gives a 
thorough picture of the multiplicity of studies and 
points of view and names, too numerous to be listed 
here, of the persons involved. 6 

Congressman Reuss, in 1960, succeeded in hav- 
ing included, in the Mutual Security Act, a provi- 
sion requiring a study of the feasibility of a “Youth 
Corps” under the Point Four program. Late in 
1960, ICA contracted with the Colorado State Uni- 
versity Research Foundation to conduct the study. 
In January 1961, Kennedy set up a Task Force un- 
der Sargent Shriver to formulate a plan for the new 
undertaking to which he had become committed. 

President-Elect Kennedy had to decide whom he 
would appoint to his Cabinet and to numerous sub- 
cabinet posts. Also prior to his inauguration, he was 
attempting to set the programmatic and policy 
course for his new administration. Since no new 
organization for foreign economic and foreign aid 
affairs existed, Kennedy decided to designate new 
leaders for the already established posts with the 
expectation of later shifting them into whatever 
new structures would be created. However, shortly 
after such new officials were designated, their 
points of view concerning organization frequently 
shifted to reflect the positions of the bureaucracy 
they were to lead. For example, while he was Under 
Secretary of State, C. Douglas Dillon had prepared 
a report recommending “that the EXIM Bank 
should be split in two, with its development loan 
activities transferred to the centralized agency and 
the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies (NAC) shorn of its 

6 Weidner, Prelude to Reorganization: The Kennedy Foreign Aid Mes- 
sage of March 22, 1961, pages 46-76, The Inter-University Case 
Program, Inc., Syracuse, New York, 1969. 


approval authority over development loans.” On 
December 16, President-Elect Kennedy announced 
that his choice for Secretary of the Treasury was C. 
Douglas Dillon. The EXIM Bank and NAC recom- 
mendations were not included in Dillon’s later 
draft. 7 Two ICA officials, Warren Wiggins and Wil- 
liam Josephson, dissatisfied with the outlook for the 
new foreign aid agency and interested in the con- 
cept, had prepared a draft proposal for a Peace 
Corps entitled, “A Towering Task.” On reading it, 
Shriver was impressed and shortly thereafter Wig- 
gins andjosephson were transferred to his prelimi- 
nary planning staff. Almost immediately, they be- 
came strong advocates of an independent Peace 
Corps. 8 

The designations on December 15 of Orville 
Freeman as Secretary of Agriculture and George S. 
McGovern as Director, Food for Peace, on January 
25 of Henry R. Labouisse as Director of ICA and 
Frank M. Coffin as Director of the DLF, and shortly 
thereafter of Harold F. Linder as President of the 
EXIM Bank and Sargent Shriver as Director of the 
Peace Corps did not serve to promote a compro- 
mise among the ICA-DLF- Agriculture-State points 
of view. Rather, the various meetings that George 
Ball convened with them to discuss foreign aid 
(after his appointment as Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs on January 1 1 and the submis- 
sion of his report entitled, “Report of the Task 
Force on Foreign Economic Policy”) served to re- 
open all the issues once again. Accordingly, Ball 
decided that it would be better to have initial work 
done on a staff level instead of continuing negotia- 
tions with agency heads and Cabinet members. 
John O. Bell, Deputy Coordinator of Mutual 
Security in State, and his staff, therefore, were given 
responsibility for developing organization charts 
and proposals for consideration. 

There were five principal problems regarding or- 
ganization: 

1 . How would foreign aid be coordinated with 
foreign economic policy, military assistance, mul- 
tilateral programs, and bilateral programs of 
other countries? 

2. What would be the relation of the new for- 
eign aid agency to the Department of State? 

3. What would be the role of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs relative to the 
new aid administration? 

4. How inclusive would the consolidation of 
foreign aid agencies be? 

5. How integrated would the new agency be, a 
mere holding company, a balanced functional- 
geographic approach, or emphasis on regions? 
(This is where the major battle was: technical 
assistance and social development versus loans 

7 Weidner, ibid., p. 49. 

•Weidner, ibid., p. 123. 



and the “bank”; and also Washington regional 
offices versus functional offices.) 9 

By his January Inaugural and State of the Union 
Addresses, President Kennedy, as a result of his 
own study, his task forces reports, and discussions 
with his White House Budget Bureau, and agency 
advisors, had committed his administration to a 
course of action for: 

1 . A new foreign aid program with new legisla- 
tion. 

2. A method for proceeding with the reorgani- 
zation which looked to the Secretary of State 
through Ball to have the prime responsibility for 
making recommendations to the President 
(though the BOB and newly appointed officials 
such as Shriver, Freeman, and McGovern were to 
take initiatives in their respective areas). 

3. Broad new policies that still needed defini- 
tion at the level of program operation and orga- 
nization were not clear as to exactly what would 
be included or how the new agency would be 
internally structured. Within the bureaucracy, 
three positions had emerged strongly: the DLF 
banking proposal, the ICA Cabinet-level unified 
agency approach, and the John Bell-Dillon 
suggestion for a stronger coordinating mech- 
anism within State. 

The first meeting of the National Security Coun- 
cil under President Kennedy assigned the responsi- 
bility for developing foreign aid reorganization 
recommendations to the BOB. This was to be ex- 
pected given the Bureau’s lead role in the section 
604 study.. However, George Ball had been ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and had chaired Kennedy’s Task Force. 
Therefore, given the lead role assigned to State for 
foreign affairs coordination and the staff resources 
available to them in John Bell’s Mutual Security 
Coordination office, it seemed logical to the BOB 
Director, David Bell, that George Ball be charged 
with recommending a program for Presidential 
consideration. Accordingly, Bell passed the main 
initiative for reorganization to George Ball. 

During February, the Ball-led group and John 
Bell produced four drafts of a “Growth for Free- 
dom Memorandum” for the President which was 
discussed by a flexible group of senior staff mem- 
bers of the various agencies and of the BOB and 
White House who were very much divided along 
bureaucratic lines, reflecting the special back- 
ground and interests of each agency (explained be- 
low) on legislation and funding as well as organiza- 
tion proposals. The draft was a compromise with 
respect to regional and functional office relation- 
ships and was based on some political assumptions 
about inclusions of the Peace Corps and Food for 

9 Weidner, ibid., p. 102. 


Peace that had not been decided by Kennedy. 

A meeting on March 6, chaired by Sorensen, re- 
vealed that there were still many reservations con- 
cerning the reorganization proposed in the paper, 
including: 

1. Agriculture did not want to see its role 
confined to declaring surpluses and preparing 
them for shipment abroad. 

2. McGovern reacted negatively, objecting to 
having his Food for Peace office buried several 
layers down. 

3. Shriver emphasized that the Peace Corps 
had to be independent and not buried; he did not 
want it in the new aid agency. 

The meeting did not resolve the fundamental diff- 
erences. David Bell, prior to a March 13 date that 
was set for a meeting with President Kennedy, 
helped resolve several other basic organizational 
questions: 

1. He attached the label “Resource Staff” to 
the functional offices, thus clearly indicating they 
would not be in the operational line of authority. 

2. The Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
would not be the direct boss of the new aid 
agency whose administrator would report di- 
rectly to the Secretary of State and the President 
(G. Ball agreed). 

3. EXIM Bank would not have its dollar devel- 
opment loan program transferred to the new 
agency but would accept policy direction on such 
loans from the new agency (Linder agreed). 

President Kennedy’s decisions at the March 13 
meeting ratified the following: 

1. The consolidation of ICA and DLF with 
strong regional assistant administrators, not 
quasi-autonomous functional units, excluding 
the EXIM Bank from AID but transferring its 
local currency lending activities. 

2. That any changes in P.L. 480 would have to 
be handled by the Agriculture Committees of 
Congress and that the appropriation for it should 
not be in the aid bill; but he reaffirmed the central 
concept of unified country programs. 

3. That McGovern’s request for more power 
would be denied, but the President would accept 
a memorandum from him on where the Food for 
Peace office should be located. 

4. That, for purposes of the Message, both the 
Food for Peace office and the Peace Corps, de- 
spite Shriver’s preference for keeping the Peace 
Corps separate, would be considered a part of 
the new aid agency. 

Implementing President Kennedy's Message. Accord- 
ingly, regarding organizational changes, in his 
March 22, 1961, Message on Foreign Aid to the 
Congress, President Kennedy proposed, “that our 
separate and often confusing aid programs be inte- 



grated into a single Administration embracing the 
present Washington and Field operations of: 

A. The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) and all its technical assistance (Point 
4) and other programs; 

B. The Development Loan Fund (DLF); 

C. The Food-for-Peace Program (P.L. 480) in 
its relations with other countries, while also 
recognizing its essential role in our farm 
economy; 

D. The local currency lending activities of the 
Export-Import Bank; 

E. The Peace Corps, recognizing its distinctive 
contribution beyond the area of economic devel- 
opment; 

F. The donation of non-agricultural surpluses 
from other national stockpiles of excess com- 
modities or equipment; 

G. All other related staff and program services 
now provided by the Department of State as well 
as ICA.” 

During February, John Bell had written a memo- 
randum to George Ball on “The Job Ahead.” The 
first phase involved helping the President make 
decisions on new concepts of aid, funds to be re- 
quested, legislative proposals, and a new organiza- 
tion. However, the second phase concerned the fol- 
low-through. John Bell suggested that Ball chair a 
general strategy board with a general secretariat 
and five task groups. By March 22, the President 
had decided that he, rather than Ball, should ap- 
point the task force to develop the implementation 
plan so that the White House staff would be in a 
stronger position to supervise the work, especially 
since it had been agreed that Ball would not have 
direct responsibility in the foreign aid field. There- 
fore, on March 22, Kennedy wrote to Labouisse, the 
ICA Director, appointing him to serve as chairman 
of the Task Force. 

To carry out the principles for the new foreign 
aid program of the Kennedy administration, the 
President, the White House staff, and the Bureau of 
the Budget were determined that the March 22 
Message should be taken as a “given.” Before the 
many aspects of administrative transition to come 
later, two simple steps appeared to be required: 

1. Develop detailed program and organiza- 
tional plans for clearance with the various inter- 
ested parties — mostly the foreign aid agencies 
and State, Defense, Agriculture, Treasury, BOB, 
and the White House, and 

2. Prepare legislation for presentation to Con- 
gress, along with an accompanying Presidential 
message. 

But the simplicity of these steps depended upon 
two major factors: (1) that no one reopen the deci- 
sions in the President’s message, and (2) that rela- 


tively few people be involved in the process to mini- 
mize the number of views and the buildup of 
contending forces. However, each agency that felt 
its point of view was not adequately represented in 
the President’s message wanted to go around it. 
Also, others argued that many persons, both in and 
out of government, should be involved in the pro- 
cess in order that the best advice could be obtained 
and so that maximum support for the foreign aid 
program could be marshalled. The President, by 
creating a new task force under Labouisse, opened 
the door for renewed debate over the structure of 
the new foreign aid agency. 

Both policy issues and bureaucratic and political 
contests for power lay behind the struggle over or- 
ganizational structure. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment, White House Food for Peace Office, and ICA 
conflict over the PL 480 (Food for Peace) program 
involved questions of whether it was primarily an 
agricultural or foreign aid program. The argument 
over unified and strong regional offices and country 
desks for the aid agency headquarters, unified field 
missions, and field responsibility of the Ambassa- 
dors involved conflict with the Foreign Service and 
the traditional Department of State and also with 
the supporters of each functional aspect of foreign 
aid — loans, technical assistance, program assist- 
ance, etc. This argument also involved a decision as 
to whether foreign aid was temporary or a relatively 
permanent feature of U.S. foreign policy and 
whether aid should be geared primarily to those 
countries that could use loans. Similar implications 
were present in other organizational issues such as: 

1 . Should the Peace Corps be integrated into 
the new aid agency? 

2. Where internally should the services involv- 
ing research, planning, technical services, and 
development financing be located? 

3. How should personnel, budget, and man- 
agement services be provided? 

4. What should be the relationships of the aid 
agency with the Department of State? 

On March 26, Labouisse accepted President Ken- 
nedy’s assignment as Chairman of the President’s 
Task Force on Foreign Economic Assistance. He 
also outlined his concept of the job and suggested 
names for a Deputy and chairmen for three of the 
five sub-groups he proposed. He proposed John O. 
Bell for Deputy Chairman, Theodore Tannenwald 
for chairman of the group on Legislation and Con- 
gressional presentation, Frank Coffin for chairman 
of the Group on Program Development, and Don 
K. Price for chairman of the Group on Organization 
and Administration. Labouisse also suggested two 
other groups: one on recruitment and selection of 
policy-level personnel, and one on public support 
for the program. At the White House, Ralph A. 



Dungan, who had previously served as Senator 
Kennedy’s legislative assistant, was given the as- 
signment for the next phase of the foreign aid re- 
organization. Dungan quickly arranged for a White 
House greenlight to Labouisse to proceed but felt 
that the proposed groups on executive recruitment 
and public support were ill-advised. A public sup- 
port group might backfire if Congress felt that pub- 
lic funds were being used openly to influence its 
decision; furthermore, Mutual Security funds could 
not be used for this purpose. Strong White House 
action was needed on executive recruitment cer- 
tainly, but Dungan did not believe that selection of 
top political appointees for the new agency could 
be given to a Task Force group, especially one un- 
der Labouisse who had not been definitely desig- 
nated as part of the new permanent team. Tannen- 
wald and Coffin readily accepted their assignments, 
but Don K. Price was not available. George Gant, of 
the Ford Foundation, was suggested in Price’s 
place. Gant agreed to the assignment but indicated 
his participation would have to be limited to April, 
May, and June. John O. Bell accepted the job of- 
fered by Labouisse and made his staff of some 50 
employees, built up over his years as Deputy Coor- 
dinator for Mutual Security, available. It became 
the headquarters for the Task Force. 

Regarding Labouisse, the President had never 
made it clear whether he expected Labouisse to 
remain when ICA was superseded by the new 
agency. Many, including Labouisse, felt that the 
head of the Task Force should be the administra- 
tion’s choice to head the new agency in order that 
implementation could follow naturally, smoothly, 
and quickly. However, neither Labouisse nor the 
White House staff wanted to press the President for 
a decision, and so the matter remained unsettled. 

To free himself for full time work as head of the 
Task Force, Labouisse decided to delegate respon- 
sibility for operating ICA to Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, 
the Deputy Director for Operations. On March 30, 
the President sent a memorandum to the heads of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, BOB, the 
Export-Import Bank, DLF, Peace Corps, and Food 
for Peace in which he announced the appointment 
of Labouisse as chairman of a Task Force “to work 
on the problems of transition from existing pro- 
grams of foreign aid for economic and social devel- 
opment to the new approach outlined in my mes- 
sage to Congress of March 22, 1961.” 

EFFECTS OF THE REORGANIZATION 

The following section: (1) summarizes the in- 
tended effects of the reorganization, (2) describes 
the actual effects, intended and otherwise, and 


(3) discusses the factors that were responsible for 
the actual effects. 

What Were the Intended Effects? President Ken- 
nedy’s March 22, 1961 Special Message to Con- 
gress on foreign aid stressed the role of the United 
States as leader of the Free World with these con- 
cluding words, “For we are launching a Decade of 
Development on which will depend, substantially, 
the kind of world in which we and our children shall 
live.” Its theme was the need for change in pro- 
gram, organization, legislation, and personnel. The 
reorganization aimed at basic programmatic 
changes and not just label changes or the shifting 
of boxes on organizational charts. The changes in- 
volved organizational aspects at several levels of the 
many agencies concerned. These changes were 
closely interwoven with the program and legislative 
aspects of the objectives sought. 

The objectives sought through reorganization 
were based on a new set of basic concepts and prin- 
ciples. They included: 

1 . Consolidation of the foreign aid agencies to 
provide unified administration and operations 
with a single agency in Washington and in the 
field in place of several competing and confusing 
aid units, 

2. Foreign affairs leadership and coordination 
by the Department of State, with authority for the 
conduct of activities which advance our foreign 
policy objectives vested in the President or other 
officials primarily concerned with foreign affairs, 
and international activities of domestic agencies 
to be clearly either: (a) necessary extensions of 
their normal domestic missions or (b) under- 
taken on behalf of, and in support of, programs 
and objectives of the appropriate foreign affairs 
agencies, 

3. Stimulation and response to country pro- 
grams involving a carefully thought through pro- 
gram tailored to meet the needs and resources 
potential of each individual country (instead of a 
series of separate unrelated projects), long range 
economic development plans with centralized 
coordination of programming, and special atten- 
tion to those nations most willing and able to 
mobilize their own resources, make necessary so- 
cial, fiscal, and governmental reforms, and other 
efforts to reach self-sustaining growth, 

4. Provision of a flexible set of foreign aid 
tools, long-term (at least five years) authorization 
for the new aid agency, borrowing authority from 
the U.S. Treasury in order for the new aid agency 
to make long-term loans repayable in dollars, 
supporting assistance for strategic purposes, de- 
velopment grants chiefly for human resources 
development, an expanded Food for Peace pro- 
gram, and Peace Corps Volunteers, 

5. Provision of systematic research to improve 



the effectiveness of U.S. assistance efforts, 

6. Drawing on the financial and management 
assets of private enterprise through broader 
guarantees and investment surveys, 

7. Mobilizing free world aid sources by coor- 
dinating multilateral programs, increasing 
amounts of aid, and lengthening commitments, 
and 

8. Separation of economic and social develop- 
ment assistance from military assistance by 
proposing a separate authorization bill for mili- 
tary assistance, requesting appropriations for 
military assistance as part of the Defense budget, 
and providing coordination within State for mili- 
tary assistance with the economic assistance poli- 
cies. 

What Effects, Intended and Otherwise, Were Actually 
Experienced ? The effects of the reorganization are 
summarized below, in terms of (1) objectives met 
and the reasons therefore, and (2) objectives not 
achieved and why they were not. 

Objectives Met and Why. As discussed above, 
Kennedy established “The President’s Task Force 
on Foreign Economic Assistance” to develop the 
legislation, and the organizational and administra- 
tive plans for implementing his Message to Con- 
gress of March 22. The task force, chaired by Henry 
Labouisse, set up a subgroup for each of these three 
principal areas. In less than two months, a tremen- 
dous amount of detailed work was concluded by the 
task force, its sub-groups and the experienced staff 
of DLF, ICA, State, and BOB whose knowledge and 
background contributed greatly to the overall re- 
sults. Thus, on May 26, 1961, President Kennedy 
was able to send their work forward and write to 
Congress, “Transmitted herewith for consideration 
by the Congress is a draft of a bill which would carry 
out the principal recommendations set forth in my 
message on foreign aid of March 22, 1961 . . .” He 
stated that the Bureau of the Budget had conducted 
a study, as required by Section 604 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960, and prepared a report. He 
added that the second requirement that the Presi- 
dent shall include his findings and recommenda- 
tions resulting from such study in his presentation 
of the FY 1962 program to Congress was being met 
by this message and the accompanying program 
materials and organization plan being submitted. 
More than half the message dealt with the organiza- 
tion and administrative aspects of AID which had 
been assigned to the George Gant Group. 

Congress responded in a relatively short time by 
passing the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
Kennedy signed on September 4. 10 It gave the 
President most of the authorities he requested, in- 

10 P.L. 87-195, 75 Stat. 424. 


eluding a new basic act to supersede the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. More particularly, the Act 
recognized the need for longer term development 
loans by providing a five year authorization for 
lending authority. The loan funds were authorized 
to be appropriated annually within limits set but 
could continue to be available until expended; that 
is, they become “no-year” funds. In effect, Con- 
gress supported the “new look” in foreign aid 
stressed in the political campaign and the studies 
made by its own committees for more emphasis on 
development loans, self-help, long-term country 
plans, and social, fiscal, and governmental reforms 
by the aided nations. 

Congress did not spell out details but gave the 
President full discretion on organizational matters, 
except for the number and grades of statutory offic- 
ers and the location of the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral for Foreign Assistance (see explanation below). 
Kennedy carried out most of his organizational ob- 
jectives by: 

1 . Creation of AID. Section 62 1 of the new FAA 
gave the President full authority to delegate the 
operations of the program to any U.S. agency. Of 
course, the presentation spelled out for Congress 
the President’s intent to create AID within the De- 
partment of State. On November 3, 1961, 11 Presi- 
dent Kennedy formally delegated to the Secretary 
of State most of his functions under the FAA, ex- 
cept for specified reserved or otherwise delegated 
functions and certain operating functions of the 
military assistance program delegated to the De- 
partment of Defense. On that same day. State De- 
partment Delegation of Authority No. 104 was 
issued. Although the Executive Order and Depart- 
ment of State Delegation establishing AID were not 
formally issued until later, the President on Sep- 
tember 30 signed the Foreign Assistance Appropri- 
ation Act and directed the Secretary of State to 
create AID. Besides creating AID, the Executive 
Order provided for transfer to AID of officers, 
funds, and records of ICA, DLF, and the local cur- 
rency lending function of the EXIM Bank. ICA and 
the corporate DLF were abolished on November 3 
under the FAA Section 621(b), which permitted 
them to exist for up to 60 days after September 4, 
the effective date of the FAA, in order to facilitate 
the transition and to permit the issuance of 
the necessary Executive order creating the new 
agency. 

The President, meanwhile, had appointed La- 
bouisse to a diplomatic post and brought into AID, 
as its first Administrator, Fowler Hamilton. 12 On 


“Executive Order No. 10973, (26 F.R. 10469). 

“Some of those interviewed stated that the White House felt 
that Labouisse was not ruthless or tough enough and was too 
much of a gentleman to give the new agency the impetus they 
wanted; Hamilton was a brilliant lawyer from New York and had 



September 30, 1961, AID/Washington Notice No. 
1 was issued by Fowler Hamilton to all officers and 
employees of ICA and DLF notifying them of the 
creation of AID and authorizing them to exercise 
their functions under the FAA of 1961 in behalf of 
AID. He concluded by saying: 

“Therefore until these agencies are abolished all 
employees continue as employees of ICA and 
DLF in their current positions and titles, and 
functions of officers remain unchanged, unless 
otherwise specified.” 

This AID organizational structure created in 1961, 
though modified in some details from time to time 
over the past 13 years, has, in the main, endured 
and outlasted by far any of its predecessor organi- 
zations. 

2. Internal AID Reorganization. Regarding internal 
organization of the new agency, the Gant Group on 
Organization and Administration of the President’s 
Task Force on Foreign Economic Assistance suc- 
ceeded in achieving its basic goals: 

a. Strong regional offices with “line” authority 
over the country missions in the field were 
created. 

b. Veto power over projects and programs 
previously exercised by the functional offices was 
eliminated. 

c. Functional offices were converted to re- 
source units. 

d. Development financing was integrated into 
the regional units, but a central review was re- 
tained through a Development Loan Committee 
chaired by the AID Administrator. 

The fact that DLF had a small but very competent 
staff and that creation of loan units in each ex- 
panded AID regional office created more loan po- 
sitions than there were trained personnel available 
to fill them facilitated the successful integration of 
DLF into AID. The most dissatisfied personnel 
were the ICA functional, technical assistance spe- 
cialists whose power and influence had been cur- 
tailed. The Kennedy administration thrust for de- 
velopment and major emphases on Latin America 
and Africa required strong regional internal AID 
organization to coordinate all available flexible 
foreign aid tools and to support self-help efforts 
of individual country programs, long-range devel- 
opment, and economic and social growth goals. 
Therefore, the basic concepts of the administra- 
tion’s AID reorganization were put into effect and, 
during subsequent years, were deemed to be 
working effectively by most evaluators and observ- 
ers. 

3. Foreign Affairs Leadership and Coordination by the 
Department of State. The Foreign Aid Act (FAA) of 

the advantage of coming from outside the government, thus 
representing the new leadership that was being sought. 


1961 and resulting Executive Orders, plus the 
President’s letter to Ambassadors of May 1961 
(strengthening their country-team leadership role), 
gave the State Department basic authority to lead 
and coordinate foreign aid efforts. The AID Ad- 
ministrator was given Deputy Under Secretary rank 
and reported directly to the Secretary of State and 
the President. Authority ran from the Administra- 
tor to the AID Assistant Administrators of the four 
regional bureaus and, through the Ambassadors, to 
the chiefs of AID missions overseas. The four AID 
Assistant Administrators had equal rank with the 
geographical Assistant Secretaries of State and 
worked closely with them, though the extent of col- 
laboration varied somewhat from one area to an- 
other depending on the personal relationships 
developed between the corresponding staffs. Con- 
gress agreed with the Administration on the desira- 
bility of State coordination of military and eco- 
nomic assistance as a key element for integrated 
country programming. The administration’s sup- 
port for more integration in the field left ap- 
proaches open that could lead to more integration, 
eventually, in Washington. Separatism of State’s 
Foreign Service and their disinterest in AID’s oper- 
ational problems, plus the personal styles of Secre- 
tary Rusk and State top officers, however, did not 
provide the stronger leadership and coordination 
that was sought by the reorganization. 

4. Flexible Set of Foreign Aid Tools. Congress gave 
the President five year authorization for loan funds, 
subject to annual appropriations. Supporting as- 
sistance, development grants, an expanded P.L. 480 
Food for Peace program, the Peace Corps, and 
broader authorities for the use of guarantees and 
investment surveys for private enterprise were all 
authorized. Thus, the administration did get most 
of the tools it requested and was able to adapt them 
to the diverse country situations. Comprehensive 
individual country plans and programs were devel- 
oped (sometimes perhaps more by the AID mission 
than the country itself). The President’s emphases 
on self-help, national plans, and country and re- 
gional longer range programs were realized in most 
cases. 

5. Provision of Systematic Research. The research 
and planning assistance function was given recogni- 
tion and visibility through the creation of a separate 
resource office and by specific authorization in FAA 
Section 241. Because assistance to other countries 
in the development planning area was a very sensi- 
tive matter, many of the key advisors on the reorga- 
nization felt that such a separate office in AID was 
needed for research on the process itself. Also, it 
would be desirable to collect and evaluate prior 
experiences (such as those of the Harvard Univer- 
sity advisory groups to Iran and Pakistan, and Ford 
Foundation staffs in other countries). The Gant 



Group felt strongly that each host country should 
determine its own needs with the help of private 
organizations it might select but that a central AID 
unit should exist for research and evaluation pur- 
poses. 

6. Mobilizing Free World Aid Resources. An Interna- 
tional Development Organization Staff was created 
within AID, reporting directly to the Administrator. 
It worked closely with the State Department, the 
UNDP, the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) in Paris, the World 
Bank, and with Regional Development Banks that 
were stimulated by the increased world attention 
and interest in economic development. Congress 
included, in the FAA, a Chapter 3 which provided 
general authority and funding for expanded mul- 
tilateral activities. 

Objectives Not Met and Why. On balance, most of 
the program and reorganization objectives of the 
administration’s transition from ICA to AID were 
met. As discussed below, however, some of the 
proposals made to Congress were not provided for 
in the Foreign Assistance Act. Also, the President 
changed his mind regarding some of the proposals 
he had made in his March 22 Message and dropped 
them from his final recommendations in May. The 
draft legislation and the program presentation 
document which Kennedy sent to Congress on 
May 26, 1961, after the Labouisse task force had 
completed its work, reflected basically the “second 
thoughts” of the President and his advisors that 
more funds would be provided by not consolidating 
all the organizations, since “more spigots” for aid, 
would, therefore, be available and greater political 
support for the program would be obtained. Of the 
specific objectives sought in March and summa- 
rized above, only the separation of economic from 
military assistance was completely dropped. The 
organizational changes originally sought, that were 
omitted by the President, are detailed below. Con- 
gress basically denied the administration three 
legislative changes initially sought. 

1. New Legislative Objectives Not Met. The draft 
legislation submitted in May contained two propos- 
als which Congress did not accept. The administra- 
tion dropped a third proposal upon realizing that 
the House leadership was strongly opposed to it. 
These three (initially desired) proposals were: 

a. The five year borrowing authority for devel- 
opment loans. Instead the new Act provided a 
five year authorization for annual appropriation 
of no-year funds. 13 By denial of the borrowing 
authority requested, Congress reasserted its 
“control of the purse” prerogative, and ex- 
pressed its dislike of the Executive Branch using 
“back-door financing” for programs to escape 
reviews by the appropriations committees. 

15 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, Title I, Chapter 2. 


Recognizing the time required to properly evalu- 
ate loan projects and country programming 
needs, Congress, however, provided that long- 
term loan commitments may be made by the 
President against authorized but not yet appro- 
priated funds “subject only to the annual appro- 
priation of such funds.” 

b. The transfer of the Inspector General and 
Comptroller from the Department of State to 
AID, which the President had proposed, also was 
rejected by Congress. Instead, it established an 
“Inspector General, Foreign Assistance” as a 
statutory officer. 14 This officer reported directly 
to the Secretary of State rather than to an Under 
Secretary, as under the Mutual Security Act. The 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs stated its 
reason for this arrangement: 

“One of the major problems which has con- 
fronted the Secretary of State in connection 
with the aid program has been that information 
as to the shortcomings has not penetrated to 
him until too late for proper preventive or 
remedial action.” 

c. The separation of economic and social de- 
velopment assistance from military assistance. 
Instead of the original two bills anticipated, the 
draft FAA was submitted to Congress in May as 
one bill with military assistance provided for as 
Part II. The White House approached the leaders 
of the House and Senate to obtain initial Con- 
gressional clearances of two separate bills only 
four days before the proposed new legislation 
was to be submitted to Congress. The leaders 
expressed their feeling that they had been left 
uninformed about the work of the Labouisse task 
force and the administration’s views. Speaker of 
the House Rayburn, the most powerful man in 
Congress, declared flatly that the administra- 
tion’s plan to separate military and foreign aid in 
different bills was completely unacceptable. He 
could not take responsibility for getting the mea- 
sures through the House in the form of two bills. 
Much of the Congressional support for foreign 
aid was tied to the fact that it contributed to U.S. 
international security. The attitude was “take 
that argument away, and the rest of the foreign 
aid program was a sitting duck.” This was a rude 
shock to the administration’s concept of separat- 
ing military and economic assistance programs, 
to which it had been committed even before as- 
suming office. But, in view of the strong opposi- 
tion, the White House had no alternative except 
to combine the two proposed hills into one and 
to drop its objective. 

2. Organizational Objectives Not Met. Four of the 
organizational consolidations into the new agency 

'* Foreign Assistance Act, Section 624(e). 



sought in March were not in the administration’s 
May presentation to Congress. These omissions re- 
flected new decisions on the part of the President. 
They involved: 

a. The EXIM Bank Dollar Loan Function. The 
EXIM Bank, as an organization, was left out of 
the consolidated new aid agency and retained its 
dollar development lending function basically 
because Kennedy and his advisors concluded 
that, in total, more money would be forthcoming 
from Congress. Also they felt that the EXIM 
Bank’s politically strong supporters in and out of 
Congress might be alienated if the Bank was 
abolished. 

b. The National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies (NAC). The NAC, 
composed of the heads of Treasury, State, Com- 
merce, EXIM Bank, and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, had been created by law in 1945. Develop- 
ment loans would be subject to NAC review 
unless the legislation would abolish the NAC as 
the Gant task force believed desirable. The task 
force wanted to abolish the NAC and transfer its 
functions to the State Department in line with 
State’s expanded role in coordinating foreign 
affairs. Dillon, who had favored the idea while he 
was Under Secretary of State, was now, however, 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the 
NAC. He thought retaining the existing NAC 
would be useful politically as it would help to- 
ward Congressional acceptance of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal for borrowing authority from 
the Treasury for development loans. Congress 
looked on the NAC as an additional watchdog to 
help insure that borrowed money would be prop- 
erly used. Therefore, the White House and Bud- 
get Bureau decided to retain the NAC for politi- 
cal reasons, and no mention of it was included in 
the proposed FAA legislation. 

c. The Food for Peace ( PL 480) Program. The pro- 
gram included: (1) the general public relations 
and coordination functions for the office in the 
White House headed by George McGovern, (2) 
the Department of Agriculture, sponsor of the 
program, before the Agricultural Committees of 
Congress which authorized and funded it, and (3) 
the new- aid agency responsible for integrating 
the PL 480 food resources into the individual 
foreign country programs. Although the task 
force favored moving McGovern and his coor- 
dinating function to the new agency, plus giving 
his function a stronger overall role, McGovern 
wanted to remain organizationally in the White 
House, where he would be more highly visible 
politically. The pressure of the Agriculture De- 
partment to retain its major policy influence in 
the program strengthened McGovern’s hand as 
the coordinator of interagency interests. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman saw AID as a plan- 


ning and coordinating body with agricultural op- 
erations and technical assistance responsibilities 
turned over to USDA. Labouisse outlined to the 
White House the task force position that unified 
country programming was at stake and that lack 
of responsibility for the Food for Peace program 
would handicap AID in carrying out its function. 
Given the strong position taken by Secretary 
Freeman, and the desire of the agriculture com- 
mittees in Congress to retain PL 480 controls, 
plus the political desirability of keeping McGo- 
vern’s office in the White House, the Budget 
Bureau and Ralph Dungan recommended to the 
President that he not push on this consolidation, 
even though it was in his March message and the 
task force wanted it. Accordingly, the status quo 
was allowed to remain “fuzzed up” without spell- 
ing out explicitly the roles of each party con- 
cerned. Also, the final Gant reorganization plan 
for AID provided for an “Office of Commodity 
Assistance” to replace the previously proposed 
office title of “Food for Peace.” This new office 
would maintain liaison with the McGovern Food 
for Peace office in the White House. To further 
country programming of the PL 480, Titles I, II 
and IV in the final draft provided that “AID 
would handle these in accordance with approved 
country programs but would do so together with 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

d. The Peace Corps. The Peace Corps had been 
established as a separate organization on March 
1 , 1 96 1 15 on a temporary basis (under the Mutual 
Security Act within the Department of State). On 
March 4, the President appointed his brother-in- 
law, Sargent Shriver, as Director, to coordinate 
planning for the new idea. The Foreign Aid Mes- 
sage to Congress of March 22 included the Peace 
Corps as one of the units of the proposed new 
agency. However, two days later, Shriver in- 
formed the White House and the Budget Bureau 
that he wanted a separate authorization bill to 
obtain legislative approval more quickly. 

In mid-April, the Labouisse task force sent a 
memorandum to the President in an attempt to 
resolve the organizational question of the 
Peace Corps relationship to the new agency. 
The task force assumed the Peace Corps would 
be one of four principal resource units and 
that the concept of unified country program- 
ming required its inclusion under AID. La- 
bouisse proposed that the Peace Corps would 
have its own separate name and that its Direc- 
tor would have the status of an Assistant Sec- 
retary. It would have high visibility in AID and 
substantial independence. Also, it would be au- 
thorized in a separate title of the legislation 
creating the new agency. 

15 E.D. No. 10924 (26 F.R. 1789). 



For his part, Shriver, on April 2 1 (just before 
departing for an overseas trip), took three ac- 
tions: (1) he sent a letter to Labouisse, with cop- 
ies to the President and Dungan, asking that 
nothing be done to jeopardize the PC indepen- 
dence while he was gone; (2) he sent a memoran- 
dum to the President outlining the PC position, 
which amounted to a request for a quasi- 
independent agency within the State Depart- 
ment, and (3) he asked Wiggins (his right-hand 
man) to turn to the Vice President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, for help, if needed, while Shriver was 
away. Ralph Dungan, on receiving these memos 
and Bureau of the Budget views, called a meeting 
on April 26 to discuss the PC status. At the meet- 
ing Wiggins, representing the traveling Shriver, 
was outnumbered and out-ranked. 

After lively discussion, Dungan and the Bureau 
agreed with the Labouisse position and decided 
to recommend that position to the President. 
Wiggins then politely said he would have to let 
Shriver know about, and protest, the decision. He 
sent a long cable to Shriver and also asked Bill 
Moyers to contact the Vice President. 

On May 1 , Labouisse tried to see the President 
to present the case for support of the White 
House decision, but the appointment could not 
be arranged. However, that evening, the Presi- 
dent and Vice President met with Sorensen and 
Goodwin and discussed the Peace Corps issue. 
Kennedy agreed with Johnson to separate status 
for the Peace Corps on the grounds that it was a 
new agency and needed operational indepen- 
dence. The President made this decision without 
having seen Labouisse or his memo and without 
talking to Shriver about it. The next day Dungan 
informed the Secretary of State (with copies to 
all the others) of Kennedy’s decision and stated 
that separate legislative authorization and ap- 
propriations would be sought for the Peace 
Corps. 

3. Personnel Objectives Not Met. An important addi- 
tional general objective of the reorganization that 
was not fully realized was the attraction of profes- 
sional personnel of high quality to the new agency. 
Without long term authorization for AID, annual 
authorizations and appropriations continued to be 
required, and personnel could not have career as- 
surances. The basic personnel issue regarding the 
long term status of staff also remained unresolved, 
and AID personnel, both overseas and in Washing- 
ton, frequently felt themselves to be “second-class” 
citizens in the foreign affairs community. Shortly 
after AID was established, the White House led a 
recruitment effort among the business community 
(labeled “Operation Tycoon” by many of the 


bureaucrats) that brought in about 25 new top ex- 
ecutives, mostly for Mission Director positions 
overseas. Within a few years most of them had left 
AID and the government. Though, as a group, they 
performed adequately, they were generally not dis- 
tinguished or outstanding. 


LESSONS LEARNED ABOUT THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE PROCESS 

In general, the foreign aid program transition 
from ICA to AID has been regarded as a successful 
reorganization. The resulting basic structure has 
lasted for many more years than any of its predeces- 
sor organizations or components. The principal 
participants, as well as outside evaluators, have con- 
cluded that the broad objectives of the Kennedy 
administration that stimulated the reorganization 
were largely met. From this case, a number of spe- 
cific examples may be cited that appear to illustrate 
general principles or lessons regarding the organi- 
zational change process. 

Limited Organizational Changes Most Likely to Succeed. 
President Kennedy initially aimed at consolidation 
and coordination of all the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
grams under the Secretary of State. ICA and DLF 
were merged successfully and integrated into the 
internal structure of AID. However, the Peace 
Corps, the Food for Peace program, and the EXIM 
Bank, through their leaders and political support- 
ers, succeeded in convincing the administration 
that they should not lose their separate identities 
and be consolidated into AID. Kennedy and his 
advisors recognized that achievement of a more 
limited organizational change was more essential, 
possible, and practical than pushing for their origi- 
nal total objective. Elimination of the NAC and 
transfer of its functions to State also was dropped 
to avoid stirring up Treasury and Congressional 
opposition to the overall plans, which were consid- 
ered much more important than changing the NAC. 
As a general lesson, acceptance of half-a-loaf, in 
terms of all organizational change objectives 
sought, is often better than failing completely by 
attempting too sweeping changes all at one time. 

Newly Appointed Agency Heads Quickly Become Advo- 
cates for Agency Interests. Presidential and other top 
level political appointees, soon after entering on 
duty, tend to identify more completely with their 
new agency than with the President or their old 
agency. Therefore, the President can achieve 
desired organizational changes, more readily, in 
agencies while they are headed by an acting head 
than if politically active and powerful supporters 
have been appointed. For example, Ex-Governor of 



Minnesota, Orville Freeman, upon appointment as 
Secretary of Agriculture, strongly urged a more ac- 
tive role for his Department in the foreign aid pro- 
gram and succeeded in keeping the major respon- 
sibilities for the P.L. 480 program under his 
Department. Also, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
Dillon became chairman of the NAC; he soon op- 
posed its abolition and transfer to State, although 
he had recommended just that when he served as 
Under Secretary of State and Mutual Security Coor- 
dinator. 

Timing and Timeliness of Initiatives for Change Are 
Most Important. Organizations, once operating, tend 
to have an inertia of their own to keep on doing 
what they have been doing in generally the same 
way until a time when they are no longer in tune 
with their current environment. Then criticism and 
dissatisfaction sets in, and new political leaders 
tend to promote new program emphases to meet 
the new needs. The changed world situation by 
1960, with rising expectations for development, 
gave Kennedy the timely opportunity to call for a 
new era and the “New Frontier.” Congress too had 
called for the Section 604 Study and asked for 
Presidential recommendations. Thus new propos- 
als had to be presented and the calendar deadlines 
for legislative authorization bills and appropria- 
tions provided spurs for the reorganization efforts 
that led to AID. One might say that, in 1961, most 
of the factors affecting the U.S. foreign aid program 
converged and were conducive to change. 

Top Level Leadership and Stimulation Needed. Since 
foreign affairs and foreign aid operations involved 
State and other Cabinet Departments, the Presi- 
dent himself and his top White House and Budget 
Bureau advisors had to be deeply involved in the 
reorganization planning as well as its implementa- 
tion. They were deeply involved, and their objec- 
tives were largely met. The Budget Bureau 604 
study also referred to the informal leadership of the 
foreign economic affairs community as “the lodge.” 
It consisted of the heads of agencies, their deputies 
and assistants, and Presidential assistants. They 
were those that made decisions, frequently in pri- 
vate, which formed the basis for interagency rela- 
tions. For example, the President’s message of 
March, the Labouisse Task Force, the Budget 
Bureau and White House staffs had all recom- 
mended that the new Peace Corps should be part of 
the new AID agency. However, Vice President 
Johnson, as chairman of the PC Advisory Commit- 
tee, got through to Kennedy in private one evening 
in May. He persuaded the President to reverse the 
plan and to authorize a quasi-independent or- 
ganizational status for the Peace Corps, “within 
State.” 

Continuity of the Reorganization Planning and Im- 


plementation Is Essential. In this case, the initial Ste- 
venson Task Force report on foreign affairs 
changes was a great stimulus to President-Elect 
Kennedy. But the shifts later to the Ball Task Force, 
then to the staff level effort of John O. Bell, fol- 
lowed by the Labouisse Task Force resulted in 
greater delays and the reconsideration several 
times of previously arrived at decisions. If Kennedy 
could have decided on his new selection as AID 
Administrator sooner and placed that person in 
charge of the reorganization, the process would 
have been smoother, more efficient and productive. 
In fact, on October 16, 1961, shortly after he had 
become the first AID Administrator, Fowler Hamil- 
ton found it necessary to issue a memo to the ICA 
and DLF Executive Staff enforcing internal ad- 
ministrative discipline to curb the development of 
a number of organizational proposals that chal- 
lenged the plan developed by the President’s Task 
Force. The shift from Labouisse to Hamilton had 
provided another opportunity for some individuals 
to question decisions that had been made previ- 
ously. 

Congressional Clearance and Public Support Factors Are 
Important. In this case, recommendations were de- 
signed so as not to antagonize the separate Con- 
gressional committees that supported the PL 480 
Food for Peace Program and the EXIM Bank func- 
tions. However, one error was made in planning the 
separation of military assistance from economic as- 
sistance legislation and appropriations without first 
consulting Congressional leaders. Just a few days 
before the President’s May 26 Message was due, the 
tardy consultations revealed such a strong adverse 
reaction on the Hill that the administration 
dropped the separation plan. Executive agencies 
build up relationships with specific Congressional 
committees, and it is very difficult to reorganize 
agencies successfully in a way that will result in 
changes in committee jurisdiction. Besides the 
Congressional aspects, the public reaction to 
changes being considered and particular attention 
to informing all appropriate key public support sec- 
tors is a prime element in achieving ultimate re- 
organizational success. One of the most important 
“publics” are the personnel who will be directly 
affected by the changes. If they are adequately in- 
formed, they react more favorably and maintain a 
higher morale; this is a positive factor in any change 
effort. 

Adequate Planning for Personnel Change Is Essential. 
Regarding this factor, the ICA to AID transition 
was not as successful as it might have been. Leader- 
ship for the new agency was not chosen early 
enough. There were doubts about the existing 
staffs, and special authority was contained in the 
FAA (Section 621 (d) authorizing the termination 



of ICA employees, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the law, who were not transferred to AID 
on November 3 when ICA was abolished). This 
attempt to “get rid” of unwanted employees 
backfired, caused many appeals and low morale, 
and, in the final analysis, did not succeed in ter- 
minating very many employees. One lesson learned 
was that much more attention must be given to 
finding alternative placements or retraining exist- 
ing staff to assume new functions to facilitate re- 
organizations. Arbitrary management actions con- 
cerning personnel not understood or accepted by 
employees are not worth the effort. The basic issue 
of the future status of AID employees in relation to 
the Foreign Service was not resolved satisfactorily 
and has continued, over the years, to cause dissatis- 
faction. 

Program Methods Changes Have Extensive Effects on 
Organization. How a program actually will operate 
makes a great deal of difference as to how many and 
what kinds of personnel are needed as well as how 
the agency should be organized. The emphasis on 
long-term programs not only contributed greatly to 
setting AID up as a separate agency within State for 
coordination of policy objectives but also to the 
decision to insulate AID as much as possible from 
the short-term political objectives of State. DLF 
staff were all stationed in Washington; the agency 
did not use a field staff or missions abroad as ICA 
did. The shift of ultimate program control to re- 
gional offices with their country program emphasis 
reduced greatly the previous role of the ICA techni- 
cal specialists. Certain regional offices decided to 
operate in the field with “direct hire” employees 
instead of “contracting out” for technical assistance 
as others did; therefore, the organization, kinds, 
and numbers of employees needed varied consider- 
ably from one region to another. To the extent that 
an agency operates on a “retail” rather than a 
“wholesale” basis, its general structure of manage- 
ment support functions will be extensive or simple. 
It takes many fewer professional and support em- 
ployees — organized differently — to handle ten 
large $50 million program loans, for example, than 
100 technical assistance projects each averaging 
only $1 million or less. 

Transition Phases from Existing to Reorganized Entities 
Are Required. Ongoing activities must be continued 
by those familiar with them until a determined date 
when they either end or are taken over by a spec- 
ified new entity. The interrelationship of changes in 
program planning, legislation, organization, budg- 
ets, personnel, operating methods, space require- 
ments, records, and many other aspects need to be 
spelled out and communicated to those who must 
carry out the activities. Internal new agency regula- 
tions, delegations, policy and procedural instruc- 


tions need to be developed or revised and issued. 
There needs to be some top authority, definitely in 
charge, to monitor and enforce the planned 
changes and to provide continuity over the ex- 
tended time period required for any major reorga- 
nization. Reorganizations require not only careful 
and sound planning but also skilled execution and 
adequate time for implementation. 


CHRONOLOGY OF KEY EVENTS 


2/2/34 

12/27/34 

7/10/54 

7/1/55 

8/14/57 

7/24/59 

5/14/60 

July 1960 

12/15/60 

1/20/61 

3/1/61 

3/22/61 

3/31/61 

5/26/61 

5/29/6 1 


EXIM Bank created by E.O. 6581. 

(Bank's local currency lending functions transferred 
to AID 1 1/3/61). 

IBRD, IMF, and NAC officially came into existence 
on signature by 28 Governments of Bretton Woods 
Agreements. U.S. adherence authorized by 59 Stat. 
512 

Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
enacted, (P.L. 480), 68 Stat. 454. 

ICA created by Dept, of State Delegation of Authority 
No. 85 pursuant to E.O. 10610, which abolished 
F.O.A. as directed by Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
(ICA abolished and consolidated into AID on 
11/3/61 by Sec. 621 (b) of FAA of 1961). 

DLF originally established within the ICA by the MSA 
of 1957, 71 Stat. 355. (In 1958 DLF was given inde- 
pendent status as government corporation by the 
MSA of 1958, 72 Stat. 201. DLF abolished and con- 
solidated into AID on 1 1/3/61 by Sec. 621 (b) of FAA 
of 1961). 

Inspector General and Comptroller for Mutual 
Security established within State Department by Sec. 
533 A of MSA of 1959. (It was superseded by the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance created by 
Sec. 624 (e) of FAA of 1961). 

Sec. 604 of MSA of 1960 required the President to 
have a new study made of U.S. foreign economic 
activities with findings and recommendations to be re- 
ported in 1 96 1 . Also, Sec. 307 of the same Act required 
a study and report on the Youth for Freedom con- 
cept, later to become the Peace Corps concept. 
Task Force on Foreign Economic Policy chaired by 
Adlai E. Stevenson set up by Presidential-Nominee 
Kennedy only a few days after his nomination. (Re- 
ported to President-Elect Kennedy on Nov. 14, less 
than a week after the Nov. 8, 1960 election). 
Director of the Food for Peace Program established 
within Executive Office of the President and George 
S. McGovern designated. 

President John F. Kennedy inaugurated. 

Peace Corps initially established on temporary basis 
as an agency in the Department of State by E.O. 
10924. (Peace Corps Act signed on 9/22/61 (P.L. 
87-293), 75 Stat. 612.). 

President Kennedy's Message to Congress on For- 
eign Aid. 

President’s Task Force on Foreign Economic Assist- 
ance established and Henry Labouisse appointed 
Chairman. 

President Kennedy's Message to Congress proposing 
draft FAA legislation and his detailed FY 1962 Re- 
quest and Program. 

President Kennedy’s letter to U.S. Ambassadors 
strengthening and defining their role. 
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9/4/61 

9/30/61 

9/30/61 


Foreign Assistance Act (FAA) of 1961 enacted (PL 
97-195), 75 Stat. 424. (It authorized creation of AID 
by Executive order). 

Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act for FY 1962 signed (PL 87-329), 75 Stat. 
717. 

AID established by Secretary of State Ruslt in the 
Department of State pursuant to authority delegated 
to him by President’s letter of the same date issued 


simultaneously with signature of the Appropriation 
Act and pending formal Executive Order to facilitate 
transition from existing organizations to AID. (This 
delegation was superseded by State Department Del- 
egation of Authority No. 104 on 1 1/3/6I upon issu- 
ance that day of E.O. 10973 — containing Sec. 102 
directing the Secretary of State to establish AID. Del- 
egation No. 104, Sec. 7 (d), although signed on 
1 1/3/61, stated it “shall be deemed to have become 
effective on 9/30/61”). 



The President’s Task Force 
on International 
Development, 1969-70 

by Laland Barrows 


INTRODUCTION 

This case illustrates the use of an ad hoc commit- 
tee of private citizens to examine, evaluate, and 
make recommendations for changes in a major gov- 
ernment program — foreign assistance. 

Need for a Review of Foreign Aid. In 1969, there was 
especial need for such a comprehensive review. 
Foreign aid is one of several programs involving a 
substantial commitment of government funds 
which grew out of the Second World War. It has 
involved the expenditure of billions of dollars and 
enjoyed a remarkable continuity of program and 
personnel; yet it has never been recognized as a 
permanent activity of the United States govern- 
ment. Each year the President must request and the 
Congress must vote a new authorization extending 
the life of the program, as well as a new appropria- 
tion. There is always strong opposition to foreign 
aid, but for years a series of Presidents has suc- 
ceeded in winning approval for the program. This 
has required a considerable political effort by the 
administration in power, and it became common to 
speak of the “annual foreign aid battle”. For a vari- 
ety of reasons, moreover, opposition to foreign aid 
had grown by 1969, and support for it had weak- 
ened to the point that many supporters of foreigti 
aid began to doubt that the annual battle could long 
continue to be won. 

The advent of a new President and the change of 
political party in the White House was an added 
reason for a comprehensive examination of foreign 
aid. Whatever its form or immediate purpose, for- 
eign aid is an instrument of foreign relations, and, 
therefore, peculiarly a Presidential instrument. It is 
only to be expected that a new President will reori- 
ent the aid program to fit his foreign policy goals 
and his judgment as to the best use of national 
resources and his own political capital. In 1969, 
moreover, the President was faced with a formal 


Congressional request, the Javits Amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968, that he make: 
“. . . a thorough and comprehensive reappraisal 
of United States foreign assistance programs 
. . . and to submit to the Congress on or before 
March 31, 1970 his recommendations for achiev- 
ing such reforms in and reorganization of future 
foreign assistance programs as he determines to 
be necessary and appropriate in the national in- 
terest in the light of such reappraisal”. 1 
Use of a Presidential Commission. The Amendment, 
as proposed by Senator Jacob K. Javits and ap- 
proved by the Senate, would have required the ap- 
pointment of a formal review committee composed 
of four representatives of each house of Congress, 
four representatives of the Executive Branch, and 
four private citizens. As passed, it did not expressly 
require the use of an outside committee. There was 
ample precedent, however, for turning to a high- 
level outside group. According to one estimate, 13 
previous commissions had examined foreign assist- 
ance since 1950, not counting a large number of 
private and international studies. While these 
groups were generally described as intended to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of foreign aid, 
they were equally expected to mobilize public and 
Congressional support for foreign assistance and 
give the program new life. 

Among the more recent Presidential Commis- 
sions studying foreign aid were the committee of 
ten citizens headed by General Lucius D. Clay, 
which was named by President Kennedy and which 
made its report in March, 1963, and the twenty-man 
committee headed by James A. Perkins, which was 
named by President Johnson in 1965 and filed its 
report in October 1968. The Presidential Mission 
for the Western Hemisphere, headed by Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller in 1969, included recommenda- 

1 Foreign Assistance Act of 1968, P.L. 90-554, 82 Stat. 960, ap- 
proved October 8, 1968, Sec. 502 (a). 
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tions on foreign aid. There were private studies, 
such as one by the National Planning Association 
and one by the Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges, worth noting because they, 
like the Rockefeller Report, had some impact upon 
Task Force thinking or the attitude of the President 
toward the problem. So also did several interna- 
tional studies, notably the report of the commission 
headed by former Prime Minister Lester Pearson of 
Canada, entitled "Partners in Development”. In the 
circumstances, naming a Presidential commission 
of private citizens to review foreign aid no doubt 
seemed the most obvious, best, and, perhaps, the 
inescapable course to follow. 

The Parallel On-Going Administration of Aid. The 
President did not move immediately, however. He 
left preparation and presentation of his first foreign 
aid request, for F.Y. 1970, to regular agencies of 
government. In April, 1969, he named as Adminis- 
trator of AID, John Hannah, President of Michigan 
State University, a man with extensive experience 
and great personal interest in foreign aid, particu- 
larly technical assistance, and chairman of the Land 
Grant University study committee on foreign aid 
which released its report in January, 1969. It was 
not until September, 1969, that the President an- 
nounced the creation of the Task Force on Interna- 
tional Development, under the Chairmanship of 
Rudolph A. Peterson, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Rank of America. The President 
made it clear that he expected the task force to take 
an independent look at the foreign aid organization 
and program and admonished it to beware of the 
influence of the bureaucracy. At the same time, the 
newly-appointed AID Administrator, John Hannah, 
represented the President in management of the 
program and in its presentation to Congress. The 
President thus had two channels through which his 
views could be brought to bear upon the foreign aid 
program and two high-level sources of advice on its 
use. The relations between Peterson and Hannah, 
although cordial, were not close and did not pro- 
vide effective coordination between the continuing 
aid program and the ad hoc task force. Nor did 
guidance from the President provide such coordi- 
nation. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

President Nixon's First Message on Foreign Aid. Re- 
quirements of the annual budget and legislative cy- 
cle are such that legislative and appropriation 
proposals for the coming fiscal year, prepared by 
the outgoing administration, were pending in Con- 
gress at the time the Nixon administration took 
office. Thus it was necessary for the incoming ad- 


ministration to take an immediate policy decision 
on foreign aid. While it might, if it had taken the 
decision to do so immediately after the election and 
during the transition planning process, have moved 
at once to the designation of a special task force to 
review the foreign aid program, the administration 
elected instead to conduct its own internal review. 
On January 21, 1969 in NSSM 4, Henry Kissinger 
informed the Secretaries of State and Defense, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Adminis- 
trator of AID, and the President of the Export- 
Import Bank that the President had designated an 
ad hoc committee to conduct a comprehensive re- 
view of foreign assistance. 

This committee, composed of specified subordi- 
nates of the addressees, plus the Assistant Secre- 
taries for International Affairs in the Departments 
of the Treasury and Agriculture and a representa- 
tive of the National Security Council staff, was di- 
rected to prepare a paper on foreign aid policy, 
presenting alternate aid strategies, analysis of the 
political aspects of foreign aid, and of the costs 
and benefits of different types of aid and different 
aid levels. The committee study was to be com- 
pleted by March 15, 1969. NSSM 4 designated the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs as chairman of the working group. Since 
this position had not yet been filled. Under Secre- 
tary of State Elliot L. Richardson assumed the 
chairmanship. Thomas Enders, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Monetary 
Affairs, and Paul Clark, Assistant Administrator of 
AID for Policy and Program Planning, were the 
principal staff assistants of the working group. 
They, together with Rutherford Poats, Assistant 
Administrator of AID, a designated working group 
member, were responsible for most of the detailed 
review of the program. 

Recommendations of the working group were 
embodied in a message sent by President Nixon to 
Congress on May 28, 1969. This message, entitled 
“New Directions in Foreign Aid”, proposed one 
significant organization change, creation of a sepa- 
rate Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), a change in program emphasis to 
strengthen technical assistance activities, and an 
appropriation request for $2,210 billion, $138 mil- 
lion below the amount the outgoing administration 
had requested in January, 1969. 

The President concluded his message with a 
commitment to establish: 

”... a task force of private citizens to make a 
comprehensive review of the entire range of U. S. 
aid activities, to consider proposals of the United 
Nations bodies and international commissions, 
and to help me determine what our national poli- 
cies should be toward the developing countries in 
the decade of the 1970’s. I will look to the task 
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force’s report in developing the program next 
year, in my response to the Javits Amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act, and in considering 
the recommendations of the internationally- 
sponsored Pearson Commission report to be 
published in the fall.” 2 

This decision to mobilize a task force of private 
citizens to review foreign aid reflected the opinion, 
widely held in the administration, that an outside 
group could not only take a new and imaginative 
approach to foreign aid and discover ways to im- 
prove it, but was needed to give the program “cred- 
ibility”. This view, strongly held by the President 
and Dr. Kissinger, was shared by the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of State and the new Administra- 
tor of AID. While in retrospect, one might argue 
with considerable persuasiveness that the initial ad 
hoc committee, armed with the same mandate 
given the outside task force, could have done a 
more effective job, there was at the time little doubt 
within the administration that naming an outside 
task force was the right move. 

Establishment of the Peterson Task Force. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1969, the President announced the designa- 
tion of Mr. Rudolph A. Peterson, President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Bank of America, to 
serve as chairman of a special task force on interna- 
tional development. On September 24, 1969, the 
President announced the names of the remaining 
members of the task force, 15 private citizens cho- 
sen principally from the business and academic 
communities.* The task force held its first meeting 
in Washington on the same date. Peterson was cho- 
sen from a roster of businessmen and Republican 
leaders which had been developed as a part of the 
executive recruitment process in the new adminis- 
tration. He was first approached concerning the 
chairmanship of the task force in August, 1969, by 
Elliot Richardson, who talked by telephone with 
Peterson at his ranch in Panama. The appointment 
was later confirmed at a meeting with the President 
in San Clemente at which Henry Kissinger and C. 
Fred Bergsten, the NSC Staff Member responsible 
for liaison with the Peterson task force, also were 
present. Peterson chose the other task force mem- 
bers with Kissinger’s advice and approval. Having 
been a member of the Perkins Commission, Peter- 
son turned to members of that group for some of 
his choices, but, on Kissinger’s advice, stopped with 
Edward Mason and David Rockefeller. Earl L. Butz, 
William J. Casey, Terence Cardinal Cooke, and 
Thomas B. Curtis were named on the recommenda- 
tion of the White House staff; Professors Samuel P, 
Huntington and Gottfried Haberler on the recom- 

*New Directions in Foreign Aid, President Nixon's Message to the 
Congress, Agency for International Development, p. 10. 

’See Annex A. 


mendation of Henry Kissinger. General Robert J. 
Wood was recommended by the White House staff 
at Mr. Peterson’s request. 

With the counsel of Fred Bergsten, the Chairman 
also turned immediately to the task of choosing a 
Staff Director. After considering a number of candi- 
dates, Peterson settled upon Edward R. Fried, a 
Senior Fellow of The Brookings Institution. An in- 
ternational economist of recognized standing, 
Fried brought to his position an expert knowledge 
of the economic and financial implications of for- 
eign aid. Fried’s special interests were underlined 
for the task force, coincidentally, by the appearance 
in the October, 1969 issue of the quarterly, Foreign 
Affairs, of an article entitled “International Liquid- 
ity and Foreign Aid”, a cogent argument for linking 
Special Drawing Rights to foreign aid. Fried had 
had considerable government experience, serving 
most recently as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs (1965-67) and Member of the 
Senior Staff, NSC (1967-69). He had not had expe- 
rience in the administration of foreign aid, how- 
ever, and was felt by AID personnel to be unfamiliar 
with the broad problems of aid planning and use. 
Fried personally favored strengthening multilateral 
aid and early termination of bilateral capital lend- 
ing programs. 

No Executive Order or other authorization in 
writing or terms of reference defining the respon- 
sibilities of the task force was issued. Such instruc- 
tions or guidance as the task force received from 
the President or Kissinger were supplied orally to 
the Chairman. Public announcements of the crea- 
tion of the task force and a memorandum of Octo- 
ber 6, 1969, from the President’s Adviser on Na- 
tional Security Affairs to the Secretary of State and 
other cabinet members and senior officials con- 
cerned with the work of the task force, supply a 
general description of the duties assigned to it. The 
October 6 memorandum of the National Security 
Adviser states that the mandate of the task force: 
“. . . is to reappraise the U. S. foreign assistance 
program and other aspects of U. S. economic 
relations with the developing countries and to 
make recommendations to him (the President) 
regarding such policies for the 1970’s. Its report 
will serve as the basis for the President’s reap- 
praisal of his policies and for the program which 
he will submit to the Congress in 1970.” 4 
It became evident early in the work of the task force 
that its purpose was two-fold: (1) to make recom- 
mendations for improvement in the efficiency and 

^Memorandum of Henry A. Kissinger to the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
and to the Director, Bureau of the Budget, the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, the President, Export-Import 
Bank, and the Administrator, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 



effectiveness of the foreign aid program by changes 
in organization, policy, and priorities, and (2) to lay 
the groundwork for restoring public confidence in 
foreign aid and Congressional support for the pro- 
gram. The first of these purposes was explicit in the 
instructions given the task force and in the public 
announcements the administration made about it. 
The second, although not acknowledged in writing, 
also was explicit in the briefings given the task force 
by Kissinger and other administration spokesmen 
and was frankly recognized in task force discus- 
sions. 

Primary responsibility in the administration for 
organizing the special task force was exercised by 
the National Security Council. The task force chair- 
man, Mr. Peterson, met with the President on a few 
occasions, but his principal point of White House 
contact, throughout the work of the task force, was 
the President’s National Security Adviser. The task 
force, as a group, did not meet with the President 
at any time before or during the preparation of the 
task force report. Its only meeting with him oc- 
curred in September, 1970, months after the task 
force had completed its study. This meeting was 
essentially a public relations exercise associated 
with issuance of the President’s September, 1970 
message submitting the task force report to Con- 
gress. 

Composition of Task Force and Its View of Its Assign- 
ment. The emphasis of the administration guidance 
given the task force, according to the recollection of 
task force members, staff, and observers, was on 
change. Find a way, the instructions seemed to say, 
to give foreign aid a new direction, a new emphasis, 
a new organization, and a new look. In this respect, 
the briefing given the task force by Dr. Kissinger 
was revealing, and, because of his relation to the 
President and to the task force, carried consider- 
able weight. He spoke, not as a senior official with 
convictions as to the value of foreign aid as an in- 
strument of foreign policy and with opinions as to 
how it could be made more useful, but rather as a 
detached observer advising a group of advocates of 
foreign aid on how they might defend it against 
growing opposition. His most forceful suggestion 
was “if you want foreign aid to come to an early 
end, just recommend more of the same”. Accord- 
ing to the chairman, the President expressed simi- 
lar views in much the same language. Hence, the 
task force concluded that its primary purpose 
should be to define a new formulation for foreign 
aid, a new emphasis, and a new organization. One 
task force member, among those with previous 
professional contact with the program, has said that 
he saw nothing wrong with the existing AID organi- 
zation. He felt the problems lay elsewhere, princi- 
pally in lack of support, making it difficult to find 
and hold superior personnel. He went along with 


the sweeping organizational changes eventually 
proposed by the task force because of the emphasis 
placed by the administration on change. 

The task force decision to keep its distance from 
the on-going AID program and its personnel re- 
flected the wishes of the President and Kissinger. 
John Hannah, also, at the outset felt that the per- 
sonnel of AID should not participate in the evalua- 
tion of the program. He insisted that AID funds, 
which financed the task force, be transferred to the 
Executive Office of the President for administra- 
tion, and instructed the AID staff to give the task 
force such information or assistance as it might re- 
quest but not to offer suggestions, or otherwise 
seek to influence task force decisions. Later he con- 
cluded that this view had been “too idealistic”. El- 
liot Richardson, while he was Under Secretary of 
State, supported the task force and had some influ- 
ence upon it. But he left the Department of State 
shortly after the task force study was completed. 
Once the task force was created, it was effectively 
tied to the National Security Council. 

The Administrator and other officials of AID and 
the Department of State concerned with planning 
and managing the administration’s on-going AID 
program were given an opportunity to brief the task 
force and were called upon to supply information 
needed in the study. The AID Administrator and 
the Secretary of State were shown copies of the task 
force report immediately before it was put into final 
form and were given the opportunity to comment 
upon it. But there is no evidence that the task force 
gave any more weight to the views of the people 
responsible for the on-going program than to those 
of the many other government officials who briefed 
them. All the problems of transition implicit in the 
sweeping changes the task force recommended, 
many of which might have been anticipated by 
closer cooperation between the President’s operat- 
ing arm in foreign aid and the advisory group he 
had created, were left to be dealt with after the 
study was completed, the report published, and the 
task force disbanded. 

Detachment of the task force from past experi- 
ence was made more complete by the composition 
of the group itself and the personnel chosen for its 
administrative staff. Of the 15 task force members, 
the majority had had little or no contact with the 
problems with which the task force was expected to 
deal. Several had had professional training and ex- 
perience in international economic fields other 
than foreign aid, and three, including the chairman, 
had served as members of the Perkins Committee, 
and thus brought to their task a broad understand- 
ing of foreign aid policies and problems. No one, 
however, had had practical experience in manage- 
ment of foreign aid programs, either multilateral or 
bilateral. (There is one notable exception to this 



observation. General RobertJ. Wood was named to 
the task force precisely because he had had several 
years experience as administrator of military assist- 
ance in the Department of Defense. He was selected 
in response to Mr. Peterson’s request for the nomi- 
nation of an officer with such qualifications.) 

Much of the same could be said of the task force 
staff. While one or two of the subordinate members 
had had limited experience in the management and 
use of economic and technical assistance, none had 
had the level or breadth of responsibility which 
General Wood had had in the field of military assist- 
ance. The Staff Director was professionally qual- 
ified in broad aspects of international economic re- 
lations, but, generally speaking, the staff was free 
from such biases as might come from having held 
responsible positions in foreign aid administration. 

The Task Force Time Table. Having begun its work 
on September 24, 1969, the task force pursued its 
study diligently and completed it within the allotted 
time. The substance of the task force findings and 
recommendations was presented orally to the 
President by the chairman in February and the final 
report was published on March 4, 1970. Although 
the report was given public circulation at once, it 
was not formally submitted to Congress at that time 
and did not provide the basis for the administra- 
tion’s foreign assistance proposals for the following 
fiscal year (FY 1971). The substance of the report 
was formally presented to Congress in a Presiden- 
tial message of September 15, 1970, but without 
any accompanying proposed legislation and at a 
time of year when Congress would not normally 
give consideration to new legislative proposals. 

It was not until April 21, 1971, more than 13 
months after the Peterson Task Force completed its 
work, that the President made formal legislative 
proposals to Congress embodying the substance of 
the report. Hearings were held in both the House 
and the Senate on the President’s proposals, but no 
Congressional action was taken on them during 
that session of Congress. They were not resubmit- 
ted in later years. A few of the recommendations of 
the task force ultimately found their way into legis- 
lative enactment or into administrative decisions 
affecting the AID program, but the task force, as a 
whole, cannot be said to have had any decisive im- 
pact. 

There is general agreement among participants 
in the Peterson Task Force study and other observ- 
ers that the 1 3 months delay between the comple- 
tion of the task force report and the President’s 
message of April 21, 1974, was a decisive factor in 
the rejection of the report by Congress. Mr. Peter- 
son is convinced that Congress would have been 
much more receptive in 1970 than it was in 1971. 
Fred Bergsten shares that opinion. But there is less 
agreement as to the reason for the delay. None of 


the dozen or more knowledgeable people con- 
sulted in this study claimed to offer an authoritative 
explanation, but, among them, they advanced the 
following reasons: 

1. No one in the White House, the President 
and Kissinger included, accorded foreign assist- 
ance of whatever form or purpose a high priority 
or was prepared to expend much effort in its sup- 
port. 

2. Although sincere in encouraging the task 
force at the outset to strengthen multilateral aid 
programs at the expense of bilateral aid, the 
President had changed his view by the time the 
report was filed, having come to see the political 
utility of bilateral aid; Kissinger, at any rate, had 
undergone such a change of heart. 

3. The President endorsed the task force orga- 
nizational recommendations without enthusi- 
asm, recognizing that the multiplication of aid 
agencies would reduce the latitude and flexibility 
available to him. 

4. Kissinger and the NSC staff were preoc- 
cupied, in the spring of 1969, with the military 
situation in Southeast Asia and anticipated devel- 
opments there which would provoke Congressio- 
nal hostility and make the proposal of a compre- 
hensive new foreign aid program untimely. 

5. The Peterson Report, although sweeping in 
effect, did not constitute a blueprint for change; 
that had to be provided in the form of draft legis- 
lation requiring a great deal of time-consuming 
staff work and clearance throughout the govern- 
ment. 

6. Within the Executive Office and among the 
departments affected by the report, there was 
strong difference of opinion over some of the 
recommendations, particularly the shift to mul- 
tilateral aid and the multiplication of aid agen- 
cies; without active high-level interest in foreign 
aid, these issues could not be quickly resolved. 

7. The administration was new, still in the 
shake-down period, and simply was unable to 
react expeditiously to this kind of problem. 

TASK FORCE METHOD 

Briefings, Regional Meetings, and Consultations. In 
conducting its study, the task force placed primary 
reliance upon meetings of the group as a whole. In 
a little more than five months, the task force held 
almost a dozen meetings, all of them lasting a day, 
and most running through the morning of a second 
day. A major work session held at Airlie House in Vir- 
ginia, at which each task force member was asked 
to present a prepared discussion of a selected aspect 
of the study, lasted two days, January 9 and 10, 
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1970. The task force depended upon the Staff Di- 
rector and his five assistants to arrange meetings, 
prepare agenda and minutes, and to organize and 
circulate to the members the extensive documenta- 
tion developed in the course of the study. 

Throughout the first three months, most of the 
plenary sessions were devoted to briefings by gov- 
ernment officials and by others whose views the task 
force wished to receive. These included the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Defense, Agriculture and 
Commerce, the Administrator of AID, and the 
President of the Export-Import Bank, as well as a 
large number of subordinate officials. Each depart- 
ment or agency briefing was followed at the same 
task force meeting by a discussion of the substance 
of the briefing. In addition to the plenary sessions, 
most of which were held in Washington, the Chair- 
man and Staff Director held regional meetings in 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. At these 
meetings, with the participation of task force mem- 
bers resident in the area, local political, business, 
and academic leaders were brought together to give 
the task force the benefit of their views. The meet- 
ings also, of course, served a useful public relations 
purpose. 

TTie formal briefing sessions were supplemented 
by a wide range of consultations with government 
officials, private experts, and Congressional lead- 
ers. Individual task force members were encour- 
aged to talk with Senators and Congressmen from 
their home states and districts and other members 
with whom they were acquainted and to supply the 
staff with memoranda summarizing the views thus 
obtained. The staff also met with business and 
other groups to obtain information and recommen- 
dations. Illustrative of the kind of private consulta- 
tion held was a dinner meeting attended by the 
Chairman and members of the staff at which an 
official of the Brookings Institution in Washington 
brought together a group of academic experts on 
development and the use of foreign aid. 

Commissioned Papers, Government Memoranda, and In- 
vited Comments. The task force contracted for the 
preparation of a few papers on specific topics by 
selected experts, for example, a discussion of mili- 
tary assistance by Morton Halperin, and “Cracking 
the World Population Problem: A U. S. Goal for the 
70’s”, prepared by the Carolina Population Center 
of the University of North Carolina. 5 The staff pre- 
pared special memoranda and “issue papers” iden- 
tifying or outlining the principal questions with 
which the task force was expected to deal. Some 
task force members also submitted memoranda on 
subjects with which they were particularly con- 
cerned, for example, a memorandum on military 
assistance, prepared by General Wood, and one on 

“See Annex B. 


political development prepared by Professor Sam- 
uel Huntington. In addition, extensive documenta- 
tion was obtained from AID, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, the Treasury* and other government agencies. 

In November, 1969, the Staff Director sent letters 
soliciting the views of a wide range of private 
spokesmen: religious, business, labor, and profes- 
sional organizations, as well as groups of individu- 
als especially concerned with international devel- 
opment. As replies from these spokesmen were 
received, they were circulated to members of the 
task force. It is doubtful, however, that the views 
thus obtained had much impact upon task force 
thinking. Some of the replies were not received un- 
til after the drafting process was under way; more- 
over, they represented such a wide diversity of 
views that, circulated as they were, without classifi- 
cation, evaluation, or weighting by the staff, they 
gave no clear guidance on the principal issues the 
task force confronted. 

To a lesser extent the same observation could be 
made about the views obtained by personal consul- 
tation and even about the briefings from official 
government sources. Certain ideas and preferences 
emerged from the mass of testimony gathered. For 
example, among academic spokesmen consulted, 
there appeared to be growing preference for 
strengthening multilateral AID agencies at the ex- 
pense of bilateral aid. There was more widespread 
support for the separation of security from devel- 
opment assistance within the bilateral program. But 
broadly speaking, the briefings, the consultations, 
and the extensive documentation submitted to the 
task force did little to relieve it of the necessity of 
deciding for itself what were the impbrtant issues 
and what resolution of the issues should be recom- 
mended. 

Drafting and Clearing the Report. Identification and 
resolution of the key issues and drafting of the final 
report began in January, 1970. Inevitably the initial 
drafting responsibility fell to the staff, and staff 
views, particularly those of the Staff Director, 
seemed to carry substantial weight. Nevertheless, 
the task force, as a whole, played an active and 
decisive role in the drafting process. Following the 
Airlie House meeting January 9 and 10, 1970, the 
plenary sessions were largely devoted to the review 
and revision of various sections of the report. The 
Chairman, naturally, took the lead, but individual 
members with special knowledge or interest in sub- 
jects dealt with in the report often had a decisive 
impact, for example, General Wood on the section 
dealing with military assistance, and Robert Roosa 
on the reservation of Special Drawing Rights 
(SDR’s) for development. It is fair to say that the 
task force final report was as much a collective effort 
as any such report can be. 

The report was completed in mid-February. As a 



matter of courtesy, it was shown to some of the 
officials who would be affected by it, among them 
the Secretary of State and the Administrator of 
AID. They were not asked to approve it but were 
given the opportunity to object to details of the 
report if they felt justified in doing so. The Chair- 
man has indicated that some slight changes were 
made at that time in response to questions raised by 
the Secretary of State. Late in February, the task 
force Chairman and Staff Director discussed the 
substance of their recommendations with the Presi- 
dent, Kissinger, and Bergsten. In a meeting which 
lasted more than an hour and gave close attention 
to the task force recommendations, especially those 
concerning organization, the President gave the re- 
port his approval. It was formally submitted on 
March 4, 1970 and released to the public shortly 
thereafter. 


TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Task Force View of the U. S. Foreign Aid Role. The 
Peterson Task Force based its conclusions on a view 
of the world situation and of the appropriate role 
for United States foreign aid which can be summa- 
rized in the following terms: in the 1970’s it will not 
be necessary for United States bilateral aid to play 
the dominant role it appropriately played in the 
1960’s. The other industrial nations are carrying a 
relatively larger share, the United States a smaller 
share, of the aid burden. The international aid- 
administering agencies have grown in competence 
and in acceptance. The developing countries have 
acquired the capacity to plan their own develop- 
ment and are using the aid available to them with 
increasing effectiveness. The time has come, in 
short, to internationalize foreign assistance. 

In recognition of these facts, the task force 
recommended an increase in the amount and pro- 
portion of U. S. resources provided the developing 
countries through the international agencies and a 
relative decline in U. S. bilateral aid. It proposed 
the virtual elimination of AID country missions, 
and a corresponding increase in the number of per- 
sonnel stationed overseas by the international 
agencies. It recommended that the multilateral 
agencies, especially the IBRD, assume the responsi- 
bility for development planning in the aided coun- 
tries which the U. S. bilateral missions had previ- 
ously provided. The United States would continue 
to need a bilateral capital aid program, but it should 
be selective and largely concentrated in countries in 
which the United States has a particular interest. 
U. S. bilateral aid should be planned and adminis- 
tered in such a way as to supplement and support 
country development programs designed by the in- 
ternational agencies. 


Carried to its logical conclusion, this reasoning 
would justify the complete elimination of U. S. 
bilateral aid. The task force Chairman has said that 
the task force never seriously considered the im- 
mediate termination of bilateral aid. Within the task 
force staff, however, and in the National Security 
Council Staff, there was strong support for recom- 
mending the early, if not the immediate, termina- 
tion of bilateral aid and for setting a firm date for 
its elimination. Debate on this issue within the ad- 
ministration, it is said, is one of the reasons for 
delay in responding to the task force report. 

Five Agencies to Replace AID. The task force offered 
a sweeping reorganization plan designed to elimi- 
nate the Agency for International Development and 
to transfer its responsibilities, as shown below, to 
the Department of State and to four newly created 
organizations: 

1. Security Assistance. The task force proposed 
an International Security Cooperation Act pro- 
viding authority for all forms of security assist- 
ance, military as well as economic. The Depart- 
ment of State would set policy and direct and 
coordinate security assistance programs. Sup- 
porting assistance, public safety programs and 
the contingency fund, previously administered by 
AID, would be transferred to the Department of 
State. Military grant and credit sales programs 
would continue to be administered by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

2. Welfare and Emergency Relief. Humanitarian 
assistance programs, relying principally upon re- 
sources in the form of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, had been administered by AID and the 
Department of State, jointly with the Department 
of Agriculture. The task force recommended that 
these programs be brought together under one 
office in the Department of State. 

3. The Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC). The task force endorsed the action al- 
ready taken by Congress to create the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

4. A U. S. International Development Bank (IDB). 
To replace AID as a source of loans to selected 
countries or to selected programs of special in- 
terest to the United States, the task force pro- 
posed the creation of the United States Interna- 
tional Development Bank, an independent 
government corporation whose president would 
serve as chairman of a Board of Directors of 
which the Secretaries of State and Treasury 
would be ex officio members. The IDB would be 
given a two billion-dollar, multi-year capitaliza- 
tion by appropriation and authority to borrow 
two billion dollars in addition from the public. 
The bank would be authorized to use payments 
of interest and principal on outstanding loans, 
including those made in the past by AID, and 
could make loans on highly concessional terms. 



While the IDB might have need for regional, and, 
in some cases, country representatives, the prin- 
cipal decisions would be made in Washing- 
ton. 6 

5. Research and Technical Cooperation. To replace 
the technical assistance programs of AID, the 
task force also recommended the creation of a 
U. S. International Development Institute (IDI). 
It would be an independent government agency 
with permanent status. It would have a full-time 
director serving also as chairman of a Board of 
Trustees, of which the Secretary of State would 
be an ex officio member. The existing arrangement 
of providing technical assistance through large 
resident technical missions would be terminated. 
IDI would make increasing use of private chan- 
nels: universities, scientific organizations, busi- 
ness firms, and voluntary agencies. IDI also 
would be responsible for providing guidance to 
the U. S. representative on the governing board 
of the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP). As in the case of the IDB, the principal 
operating decisions would be made by IDI in 
Washington. 

6. The U. S. International Development Council 
(IDC). To coordinate international development 
activities and relate them to U. S. foreign policy, 
the task force recommended the creation of the 
U. S. International Development Council. The 
Chairman of the Council would be an appointee 
of the President, attached organizationally to the 
White House and served by a small, high-level 
staff. The Council would consist of the Secretar- 
ies of State, Treasury, and Agriculture, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Trade Representative, the Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank, the Director of 
the Peace Corps, the President of the IDB, the 
Director of IDI, and the President of OPIC. The 
Chairman of the Council was expected to obtain 
overall foreign policy guidance from the Secre- 
tary of State, while the Secretary of State would 
continue to be responsible for assuring that U. S. 
aid programs in specific countries were consis- 
tent with U. S. foreign policy, and for conducting 
negotiations. Similarly, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would continue to have primary re- 
sponsibility for dealing with international finan- 
cial institutions but would be guided on develop- 
ment aspects of policy by the IDC. 

The Peterson Task Force thus proposed to take 
apart an integrated foreign aid administration 
which had been put together in 1961 from a group 
of disparate elements similar in important respects 
to the new organizations the task force proposed to 

‘The similarity between this proposed institution and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, which was established in the late 1950’s 
and absorbed into the Agency for International Development 
when it was created in 1961, was not noted. 


create. One is tempted to explain the proposals as 
the inevitable swing of the pendulum. But such an 
explanation would be too easy and is both superfi- 
cial and misleading. The replacement of AID and 
the splitting up of its functions was not, as some 
observers have suggested, a proposal from the staff. 
The organization proposals grew out of the task 
force belief that the changed world situation called 
for drastic revision of the U. S. foreign aid role. The 
task force was firmly opposed to the maintenance of 
large U. S. missions overseas and proposed to 
eliminate them by increasing U. S. support of mul- 
tilateral agencies and by creating new, centralized 
agencies to conduct the remaining bilateral pro- 
gram. 

According to the Staff Director, the proposal to 
create a separate agency for each of the major pro- 
grams was a collective decision based upon the fol- 
lowing considerations. OPIC had been authorized 
to assume AID’s investment guarantee functions 
even before the task force completed its study. 
There was general agreement throughout the ad- 
ministration, as well as in the task force, that the 
administration of supporting assistance for security 
purposes should be separated from the administra- 
tion of aid for development. There remained tech- 
nical assistance and capital loans; there had been 
doctrinal differences over the issue of unified ver- 
sus separate administration of these programs, at 
least since the initiation of the Point-Four program 
in 1949. The task force chose separate administra- 
tion because it believed technical assistance was 
likely to be a long-term, if not a permanent, U. S. 
program, while bilateral capital aid seemed likely to 
be terminated at an early date. 

Other Program Recommendations. In addition to 
these major organizational recommendations, the 
task force made a substantial number of proposals 
concerning foreign aid policy and procedure, some 
of them quite detailed, some concerning the U. S. 
bilateral aid program, and others concerning pro- 
grams administered by international agencies. In- 
ternational organizations were admonished, for ex- 
ample, to take a less parochial view of their mission, 
to allow wider representation abroad, adopt more 
flexible lending policies, and to give increased at- 
tention to the management, social, technical, scien- 
tific cooperation, and popular participation aspects 
of development. 

In addition to proposing specific multi-year fund- 
ing for IDB and IDI, the report recommended an 
increase of $500 million by 1972 in the annual 
U. S. contributions to international financial institu- 
tions. It rejected the idea, which had been endorsed 
by the Pearson Commission report and was widely 
urged by supporters of international development, 
that the United States agree to make a fixed per- 
centage of its gross national product available for 
foreign aid. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSE TO THE 
TASK FORCE REPORT 

Publication Without Follow-up. The end of February 
is late in the legislative process to present major 
legislative proposals to Congress, but it would not 
have been too late in 1970 if the President had de- 
cided immediately to make the Peterson Task Force 
report the basis for his FY 197 1 foreign aid request. 
This he did not do. Although both the Staff Direc- 
tor and task force Chairman say that the President 
received their oral presentation of the report favor- 
ably, even warmly, and, after discussion with his 
National Security Adviser, took no exception to the 
organization proposals, he did not actually give for- 
mal approval to the report. He did not insist that his 
staff prepare draft legislation for Congressional 
consideration, rework the foreign aid legislative 
and budgetary proposals to conform with the 
recommendations in the report, or take the other 
steps necessary to obtain early serious Congressio- 
nal consideration of the task force’s recommenda- 
tions. The report was unveiled at San Clemente at 
a press conference attended by both the President 
and Mr. Peterson on Sunday, March 8, 1970, but it 
was not formally submitted to Congress. It immedi- 
ately became the subject of discussion and differ- 
ence of opinion among the staff. To accomplish 
such sweeping changes as the Peterson Report pro- 
posed, participation of the OMB was necessary, and 
consultation and clearance with the affected depart- 
ments and agencies unavoidable. Bergsten did not 
have the status in the White House hierarchy to 
force action on a crash basis, if indeed anyone could 
have done so. In August, 1969, convinced that 
some affirmative action should be taken without 
further delay, Bergsten obtained approval at a 
meeting in San Clemente for the preparation and 
immediate submission to Congress, without wait- 
ing for the preparation of accompanying legisla- 
tion, of a Presidential message transmitting and 
recommending the Peterson Report. 

A Message Without a Legislative Program. This be- 
came the message to Congress of September 15, 
1970. In it the President outlined a series of 
changes in the foreign aid program which he iden- 
tified as being based upon the recommendations in 
the Peterson Task Force report and to which he 
invited the Congress to give careful consideration. 
He added that those recommendations also took 
into account the valuable insights and suggestions 
concerning development problems which were 
contained in the Rockefeller report on Western 
Hemisphere Policy. 

The message was not accompanied by suggested 
draft legislation and did not call for immediate 
Congressional action. Rather, the President said: 


“. . . I am proposing a set of fundamental and 
sweeping reforms, to overhaul completely our 
entire foreign assistance operation to make it fit 
a new foreign policy. 

“Such a transformation cannot be accomplished 
overnight. The scope and complexity of such an 
undertaking requires a deliberate and thoughtful 
approach over many months. I look forward to 
active discussion of these proposals with the 
Congress before I transmit my new assistance 
legislation next year.” 7 

This approach, which to some observers 
seemed to be an effort to shift to Congress the 
responsibility for redesigning the AID program, 
together with details in the message, constituted 
something less than a ringing endorsement of 
the Peterson report. The message accepted the 
principal thrust of the task force report: in- 
creased emphasis on multilateral aid at the ex- 
pense of the bilateral program; separation of 
security, humanitarian, and development assist- 
ance, and the creation of two new aid agencies, 
the U. S. International Development Institute to 
be responsible for technical assistance programs, 
(for this agency, permanent legislative authoriza- 
tion and a multi-year appropriation, were sug- 
gested) and a U. S. International Development 
Corporation (rejecting the term “bank”) to be 
responsible for bilateral lending. In addition to 
the multi-year appropriation, borrowing authority 
for the IDC, and the authority to make conces- 
sional loans recommended by the Peterson Task 
Force, the President suggested that the corpora- 
tion also have the authority to provide grant- 
financed technical assistance closely related to its 
lending operations. Although the President 
recommended the organizational separation of 
the various categories of assistance and indicated 
that he would propose a freshly-conceived inter- 
national security assistance program, his message 
made no reference to the State Department’s 
role in security and humanitarian assistance pro- 
posed by the Peterson Task Force. The message 
also implicitly rejected the idea of an Interna- 
tional Development Council. 

Thirteen Months Delay. Following the Septem- 
ber 15 message, the OMB, at Kissinger’s request 
and under the leadership of Assistant Director 
James Schlesinger, estalished a series of inter- 
agency task forces to prepare a legislative program 
based upon the Peterson Task Force recommenda- 
tions. Nonetheless, seven months more elapsed 
before the President submitted formal proposals to 
Congress. 

7 Nixon, Richard, “Foreign Assistance for the Seventies”, 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, September 21, 1970, 
Vol. 6, p. 1214. 
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On April 21, 1971, the President transmitted a 
message reporting various administrative actions 
which had been taken to transform the United 
States foreign assistance program and proposing 
two new pieces of legislation, an International 
Security Assistance Act and an International De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Assistance Act. In 
effect, the President accepted and endorsed the 
principal recommendations of the Peterson Task 
Force: 

1. Consolidation of security assistance programs 
under a single piece of legislation and establish- 
ment in the Department of State of responsibility 
for overall policy guidance and coordination of 
security assistance and for the administration of 
those security assistance functions, such as support- 
ing economic assistance and the public safety pro- 
gram, previously administered by AID, 

2. Establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Institute, and 

3. Establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Corporation to exercise generally the func- 
tions described in the task force report. In place of 
the International Development Council proposed 
by the task force, the President announced that, to 
provide effective coordination, he would appoint a 
single Coordinator of Development Assistance, re- 
sponsible directly to the President, who would 
serve as Chairman of the boards of the IDC, the 
IDI, and OPIC. This Coordinator would also chair 
an executive coordinating committee composed of 
the chief executive officers of each of these institu- 
tions, and of the recently created Inter-American 
Social Development Institute (ISDI). 

Even though it was late in the year to ask Con- 
gress to consider such sweeping legislative 
changes, the President’s message was transmitted 
routinely without the special efforts to mobilize 
Congressional receptivity and support which tradi- 
tionally had accompanied submission of the annual 
foreign aid bill. Despite the promise in his Septem- 
ber, 1970, message, the President held no meetings 
with Congressional leaders and did not mobilize 
the Congressional liaison staff in support of the 
legislation. At this point, the White House turned 
the Congressional presentations problem over to 
the Departments of State and Defense and the 
Agency for International Development. 

THE RECEPTION IN CONGRESS 

The proposals were not well received on Capitol 
Hill. Hearings on the proposed legislation began 
promptly in the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the first witness, Under Secretary of State 
John N. Irwin, appearing on April 27, 1971. Ru- 


dolph Peterson appeared on April 29, and was fol- 
lowed by a series of witnesses representing AID and 
the regional bureaus of the Department of State. 
The hearings gave little indication of the commit- 
tee’s views on the substance of the proposals. It is 
evident from the questioning that the committee 
members considered it unreasonable of the ad- 
ministration to expect the committee to give seri- 
ous consideration in the two months remaining in 
the fiscal year to sweeping organization and pro- 
gram changes which the administration had under 
study for more than a year. 

Speaking as a friend of foreign assistance, Chair- 
man Morgan said: 

“It is going to take many members of this com- 
mittee months and months to get acquainted with 
some of the new and modern changes that have 
been requested by the President. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Secretary, if this commit- 
tee would say that it is going to take a long time 
to digest these two large bills and hold hearings, 
and that we would give you a present extension 
of the foreign aid act for 1 year ... I don’t think 
that this committee or the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is going to be able to conduct 
long hearings and give this bill the amount of 
attention it deserves. Suppose we give you a 1- 
year extension of the act . . . How do you feel 
about that, Mr. Secretary?” 8 
Other members of the committee were less gen- 
tle in their comments. By the time the administra- 
tion witnesses, including Mr. Peterson, had reached 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, they, in 
effect, had accepted the conclusions suggested by 
Chairman Morgan in the House committee. In re- 
sponse to a question from Senator Aiken, Under 
Secretary Irwin, at the beginning of his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, on 
June 1 1, 1971, said: 

“Senator Aiken, the preference of the adminis- 
tration is that both bills be dealt with. We hope 
that they will have the careful consideration of 
the committee, and be reviewed, and hopefully 
passed by Congress during its present session. 
“If it turns out to be the wish of the committee 
or the Congress to move differently, we hope 
they will particularly consider the International 
Security Assistance bill. 

“We recognize that the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has put forward a proposed bill for a 
1 -year extension instead of these bills. Now while 
we would prefer to see the program go ahead as 
recommended, if a 1-year extension is given, we 
would hope during that time that both bills could 

8 U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 , Hearings, Nine- 
ty-Second Congress, First Session, April 27, 1971, pp. 11-12. 



be passed. While it is not what we originally 
recommended, we appreciate what the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has done and the 
spirit in which they have put forward their 
bill.” 9 

This marked the end of the Peterson Task Force, 
so far as its direct impact upon legislation is con- 
cerned. Its substantive proposals, even those to 
which one or both committees might have been 
receptive, were simply not given a hearing. In place 
of the proposed legislation, the one-year extension 
of the existing program was voted. Some of the 
ideas put forward in the Peterson Report were em- 
bodied in subsequent legislation. An International 
Security Assistance Act was passed in 1972, fixing 
policy and coordinating responsibility for security 
assistance in the Department of State and creating 
a new office, headed by an Under Secretary of State 
for the Coordination of Security Assistance. The 
Act did not, however, embody the principal organi- 
zation change affecting security assistance pro- 
posed by the task force, i.e., the transfer of security 
assistance funds and personnel, the public safety 
program, and the contingency fund from AID to 
the Department of State. 

As the most recent comprehensive review of for- 
eign assistance, the Peterson Task Force report has 
continued to serve as a point of reference in discus- 
sions of foreign aid. Some sponsors of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1973, which substantially restruc- 
tured the aid program, consider that it embodies 
the best of the task force recommendations. There 
is little evidence, however, that the task force report 
had any direct impact upon the 1973 legislation. 
The 1973 Act necessarily addressed the same prob- 
lems with which the task force had attempted to 
deal. Some of the program emphasis it embodies is 
similar to recommendations of the task force, for 
example, according priority to technical assistance 
in the bilateral program, provision of capital loans, 
where possible, through multilateral agencies, and 
reduction of U. S. overseas missions. The Develop- 
ment Coordination Committee, established by the 
1973 legislation, bears a resemblance to the Inter- 
national Development Council proposed by the 
Peterson Task Force but has a much broader man- 
date. 

Some task force recommendations also were 
effected by administrative action. But AID has not 
been replaced; it continues with essentially the 
functions it had before the task force recommenda- 
tions were made. Judged as an instrument for 
bringing about organizational change, the Peterson 
Task Force had failed. 

9 U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Foreign Assistance Legislation, Fiscal Year 1972, Hearings, Ninety- 
Second Congress, First Session, June 11, 1971, p. 262. 
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WHAT WENT WRONG? 

Three factors go far to account for the failure of 
the Peterson Task Force to have any direct organi- 
zational impact on foreign aid: 

1. Lack of strong and effective White House 
support, 

2. Lack of cooperation between the ad hoc task 
force and the aid-administering agencies affected 
by its report, and 

3. Lack of adequate and timely consultation 
between the Executive Branch and Congress. 

Lack of White House Support. Qualified observers 
differ sharply as to how President Nixon really felt 
about foreign aid and the Peterson Task Force re- 
port. The task force Chairman and Staff Director 
left their February, 1970, meeting pleased with the 
time the President gave them and the extent and 
tone of his discussion of the report with them and 
his staff members present. They were convinced 
that he fully approved their recommendations. 
Other observers say that the President’s words, 
both in the meeting and in subsequent messages 
concerning the report, did not reflect his real con- 
victions; he simply did not attach a high importance 
to foreign aid and was not prepared to expend 
much effort in its behalf. His actions, these observ- 
ers say, are the best evidence of his views. 

What are the significant actions? First, failure to 
meet with the task force as a group; this may merely 
be an illustration of Presidential style and no special 
evidence of attitude toward foreign aid. But ritual 
meetings with “high-level” Presidential commis- 
sions are so much the rule that the lack of a meeting 
in this case must be noted. Lack of a written Presi- 
dential order or memorandum creating the task 
force and describing what he expected of it also 
seems significant. But most persuasive, as indicat- 
ing a lack of Presidential enthusiasm for the subject 
and the report, is the long delay in responding to 
it. The Presidential message of September, 1970 
was not really an endorsement of the report but 
rather an invitation to Congress to study further an 
important subject on which the task force had made 
some useful recommendations. The timing of the 
formal legislative proposals the President finally 
transmitted in April, 1971 was such as to invite the 
negative Congressional action which followed. 

Lack of Presidential enthusiasm might have been 
offset by strong support at a high level in the White 
House staff. But that was not present. Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, the point of liaison for the task force, is 
described as skeptical about foreign aid. His advice 
to the task force was essentially negative: Don’t give 
us more of the same! Elsewhere in the White House 
staff there was indifference, if not hostility, espe- 
cially to the idea of strengthening such interna- 




tional agencies as the IBRD. No one saw much 
utility in investing valuable political capital in for- 
eign aid. The White House Congressional liaison 
staff was not mobilized in behalf of the task force 
report. 

Lack of Cooperation Between the Task Force and the 
Bureaucracy. Unlike the Clay and Perkins commit- 
tees, which were advisory to the Administrator of 
AID and to the cabinet departments whose work 
they affected as well as to the President, the Peter- 
son Task Force, so far as one can judge in the ab- 
sence of written terms of reference, was responsible 
to the Executive Office alone. As was to be ex- 
pected, especially at the beginning of a new ad- 
ministration, the task force was urged to be wary of 
undue influence by the bureaucrats. Consequently, 
although the task force received information and 
suggestions from the departments and agencies, it 
did not obtain their help in anticipating the opera- 
tional consequences of the task force recommenda- 
tion. 

The task force report provided no blueprint for 
its application. It was sweeping in its organizational 
implications, yet it came as a shock to the affected 
agencies, which were wholly unprepared for it. To 
permit the report to be presented to Congress as an 
effective legislative proposal, much detailed work 
was necessary, and clearance throughout the gov- 
ernment was unavoidable. This took time, some of 
which might have been saved if the task force had 
enlisted the help of the agencies in preparing the 
final recommendations. If the new AID Administra- 
tor appointed by President Nixon and the task force 
had worked hand in hand, they might have come 
forward with a plan for transforming the foreign aid 
program which would have reflected the indepen- 
dent views of the citizens’ committee, taken account 
of practical administrative problems, met the Presi- 
dent’s criteria, and provided a basis for presenting 
a strong case to Congress. At the least, it could have 
saved time. 

Even without such cooperation, the clearance 
and drafting process would have moved much 
faster if the President had ordered a crash effort or 
if a White House staff member with sufficient power 
had decided to push action on the matter. As it was, 
the clearance and drafting took months. At first, 
responsibility was held in the inner circles of the 
Executive Office staff. After several months with 
little progress, the task was taken over by the Assis- 
tant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Working 
groups were named to deal with different aspects of 
the problem, but serious work did not begin until 
November, 1970. The bulk of the work was then 
done by personnel drawn from the agencies which 
had been held at a distance by the task force. Even 
this effort did not bear fruit for another six months. 

Lack of Congressional Liaison. One of the implicit 


objectives of the task force was to win renewed 
Congressional support for foreign aid. To that end, 
the Chairman and members made a special effort to 
consult Senators and Congressmen. But merely 
seeking Congressional advice is not enough. What 
is required, when the annual aid program or new 
legislative proposals are under consideration, is the 
kind of consultation which results in some degree 
of understanding between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches. That kind of consultation is 
hardly the job for an ad hoc committee, unless it is 
operating on specific White House instructions 
with solid political support. The Peterson Task 
Force was not. 

Even the regular administration spokesmen on 
foreign aid, the Under Secretary of State and the 
Administrator of AID, were sent to the Hill to do 
the best they could without Presidential help. Presi- 
dential meetings with the Congressional leadership 
were not held, even though they had long been a 
traditional opening gun in the annual foreign aid 
battle. If the friends of foreign aid on Capitol Hill 
and those in the administration could get together 
on a program, the President would support it, but 
he would not put much of himself into the struggle. 

Administration delay in submitting the task force 
recommendations and the accompanying aid pro- 
gram was a crucial factor. The long delay gave Con- 
gress grounds to question the seriousness of ad- 
ministration support for the task force proposals. It 
gave the committees not only an excuse, but a jus- 
tification, for refusing to give the proposals sub- 
stantive consideration. One may wonder how the 
proposals would have fared if they had been taken 
seriously. On the separation of security from devel- 
opment assistance there would probably have been 
quick approval. On the build-up of multilateral 
agencies at the expense of the bilateral program it 
is more difficult to say; the Senate would probably 
have approved, the House opposed. On the multi- 
plication of aid agencies'dt is hard to believe there 
would have been great happiness in either House. 
But, if the President had put his full weight behind 
the proposals and had shown strong conviction in 
their support, he could probably have gotten much 
of what he wanted. 

Judged solely as a mechanism for accomplishing 
organizational change, the Peterson Task Force 
was not successful. But, as the preceding para- 
graphs have undertaken to show, that failure was 
not wholly or even primarily the fault of the task 
force. It did the job assigned to it promptly and 
well. It examined the aid program thoroughly and 
carefully and made a series of thoughtful recom- 
mendations for its improvement, taking account of 
the world and domestic environment of the time. It 
might have made somewhat different recommenda- 
tions and supplied more of a plan for effectuating 
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its proposals if it had worked more closely with the 
affected agencies, but in this respect the task force 
followed its instructions. In addition to the organi- 
zational recommendations which are the concern of 
this case study, the task force made a considerable 
range of policy and procedural recommendations 
affecting both the U. S. bilateral aid program and 
the programs of the international agencies. The 
task force Chairman, who now heads the UNDP, 
attributes the much closer working relations be- 
tween the U. S. bilateral program and the interna- 
tional agencies now than in the past to the influence 
of the task force report. He is probably also war- 
ranted in his belief that in many other unnoticed 
ways the report continues to have a constructive 
effect. 


A temporary outside committee cannot, how- 
ever, replace the regular administrative officers of 
the government. It can supply guidelines and 
suggestions, but it cannot take the policy decisions, 
plan the detailed organizational changes, or negoti- 
ate with the legislature. The failure in this case was 
not in the task force but in the use made of it. And 
in using the word failure, one must in fairness ac- 
knowledge that the Peterson Task Force appears to 
have been as effective as many of its predecessors. 
This is true at least with respect to the most recent 
two. Perhaps the ultimate lesson is that an ad hoc 
citizens’ committee, operating outside the regular ad- 
ministrative structure, is rarely an effective device for 
governmental reorganization. 
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sultants, and a panel of experts on this subject. They are the preliminary products 
of an effort to develop a strategy for improving personnel management in the 
State Department, the other foreign affairs agencies, and the “domestic” agencies 
involved in international affairs, with particular emphasis on executive develop- 
ment. The Commission’s Report embodies the recommendations ultimately 
drawn from this work. 

The results of the project are contained in the summary paper, “Foreign 
Affairs Personnel Management” by James W. Clark, senior consultant and project 
leader. The desire to explore the problems of executive development led the 
Commission to request three papers: “Executive Manpower Systems and Over- 
seas Assignment Practices in Multi-National Corporations,” by Theodore P. 
LeVino and William K. Cordier of the General Electric Company; “Developing 
the Military Executive,” by David S. C. Chu and John P. White of the Rand 
Corporation; and “Executive Development in the Federal Service,” by William 
T. McDonald, National Institute of Public Affairs. The next paper in this appendix 
is a description of the Foreign Service Personnel System and an identification of 
some of the current issues with respect to it: “The Foreign Service Personnel 
System,” by R. Bartlett Moon, Office of Inspector General of the Foreign Service, 
Department of State. Finally, the question of overall management of personnel 
systems is discussed in the paper by Charles F. Parker, Jr., “Organization for 
Presidential Personnel Management Responsibilities with Particular Reference to 
Foreign Affairs Personnel.” 
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SUMMARY 

The environment for international relations is 
changing at an accelerating rate; but foreign affairs 
personnel systems, and the people in them, tend to 
change more slowly. In fact, lacking consistent 
management, personnel systems and the “cul- 
tures” they produce have become obstacles to 
change and vital adaption. 

Our leading personnel structure in this area, the 
Foreign Service, was developed from an English 
model and was given its essential form in the U.S. 
in the period 1924-1946. Its strength lies in pro- 
ducing diplomats highly skilled in conducting rela- 
tions with other Governments. 

Today’s world adds a welter of complexities for 
the foreign policymaker. The issues (political, mili- 
tary, technical, economic) are increasingly multilat- 
eral — spreading beyond any one country or region, 
they involve new and vital economic and monetary 
concerns; they interweave domestic and foreign 
considerations (e.g., oil); they involve technical mat- 
ters like space, oceans, and nuclear proliferation as 
major thrusts of policy. The number of “actors” in 
the foreign policy scene has proliferated — both 
domestic and “new” foreign affairs agencies in the 
U.S. and “new” international bodies (UN special- 
ized agencies, regional development banks, trade 
groups, alliances, etc.). Finally, Congress and the 
public show new interest in the making of foreign 
policy. 

Moreover, U.S. foreign policymaking has shifted 
to the center: Washington or wherever the Secre- 
tary of State and President are. Only here can 
worldwide information be integrated with the full 
range of foreign and domestic concerns, and the 
policy options hammered out and decided. The 
overseas posts provide interpretive and analytic 
“inputs” to the central mill and tactical expertise in 
carrying out their portions of a larger scenario. 

Our central task is to develop a personnel 
strategy for the President, the Secretary of State, 


other agency heads, and the Congress, which is re- 
sponsive to changing requirements. A long-range 
view is necessary in dealing with people, because 
actions taken now in the executive development 
and its junior officer recruitment, for example, may 
take 5-15 years for full payoff. 

We examined many strategy options, including 
quite fundamental changes in existing systems. But 
the main thrust of our recommendations is to ac- 
cept and strengthen existing personnel systems; to 
use each with discernment for what it does best; to 
introduce more adaptive flexibility; and most im- 
portantly, to manage them from the perspectives of the 
President and the Secretary. 

Moreover, we would focus management atten- 
tion on its most important responsibility: developing 
executives who are uniquely equipped to develop and 
implement foreign policy in today’s world. This is 
too important a matter to be left to unguided oper- 
ation of personnel bureaucracies. 

The major elements of the strategy recom- 
mended are: 

State Department 

• Place major emphasis on building a Washington- 
based staff which can support the Secretary in 
overall policy analysis, in functional special- 
ties, and in coordination with other agencies. 
Place greater responsibility on chiefs of func- 
tional bureaus in developing staff to do the 
job. 

• Use more effectively all personnel authorities avail- 
able to the Department, including the Civil 
Service. The variety and flexibility of State 
personnel authorities is a strength. 

• Focus responsibility for Departmental person- 
nel management on a new Under Secretary for 
Management, who should be broadly ex- 
perienced in foreign affairs and management. 

• Create a professional personnel management 
function with a departmental view — not domi- 
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nated by the Foreign Service. The Director 
General should be concerned only with the 
administration of the Service and should re- 
port to the Director of Personnel. 

• Establish a State executive development pro- 
gram reporting to the new Under Secretary 
and separate from, but complementary to, the 
other personnel functions. It would make 
recommendations on filling designated execu- 
tive jobs. 

Foreign Service 

• Recognize the unique purpose of the rank-in- 
the-man Foreign Service as being the staffing 
of overseas posts and the conduct of bilateral 
relations. 

• Within this mission, increase emphasis on foreign 
assessment. 

• Change to department-wide recruitment 
based on new examining procedures, with 
choice for Headquarters or Foreign Service 
and functional specialization after two tours of 
duty and a junior “threshold” review. The first 
two tours would be “untenured”. 

• Move to semi-automatic promotion for For- 
eign Service Officers in mid-career, eliminat- 
ing promotion boards and the paper process. 
Within this approach, provide fast promotion 
to reward special achievement. 

• Promote into senior grades (02 and above) 
only to fill specific jobs. 

• Reclassify all senior jobs to reduce the current 
overgrading and force responsibility into mid- 
career ranks. 

Government-wide 

• Make clear Presidential interest in the person- 
nel systems of international services through- 
out the government, particularly in their ex- 
ecutive development programs. The President 
should issue policy guidelines to encourage 
interchange and broadening of personnel 
throughout the foreign affairs community. 

• Establish a Foreign Affairs Executive Service 
(FAES) to fill jobs the President designates in 
State and all other agencies. 

• Assign to the Secretary of State, using the ex- 
ecutive development function of the new Un- 
der Secretary, responsibility for administering 
the FAES under Presidential charter. 

• Focus the Board of Foreign Service on advi- 
sory role to the Secretary in matters of inter- 
agency concern. Reduce State membership; 
add agencies with Government wide perspec- 
tive (OMB, NSC); strengthen staff work; and 
make the proposed Under Secretary chairman. 


• Urge a national determination as to whether 
economic development is to be a continuing 
function. This is a prerequisite to placing AID 
personnel recruitment and management on a 
sound basis. 

• Defer merging USIA officers with the Foreign 
Service as a new functional cone, as proposed 
by the Stanton panel.* Personnel should con- 
tinue to be administered separately by the pro- 
posed Institute for Cultural Affairs. 

• Make FSI a major instrument in the govern- 
ment-wide approach to training and executive 
development in foreign affairs community 
and rename it the Foreign Affairs Institute 
(FAI). 

State Employee-Management Relations (EMR) 

• Revoke the separate Executive Order govern- 
ing EMR in the foreign affairs agencies and use 
the regular Government procedures under 
E.O. 11491, except that officers serving in rank- 
in-the-man systems should be exempted ( like FBI and 
CIA). 

• Continue representation of the interests of 
rank-in-the-man officers through the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association (AFSA) and 
other professional associations. 

• Take the Board of Foreign Service out of EMR 
field and build and use professional staff capa- 
bility reporting to the new Director of Person- 
nel. 


I. THE SETTING 

The Secretary of State has from the beginning of 
the Republic provided the principal advice and sup- 
port to the President in his constitutional duties of 
conducting the foreign policy of the United States. 
The Secretary is the senior member of the Cabinet, 
and his Department is the oldest in the Executive 
Branch. Though there has always been a connec- 
tion between foreign and domestic policy, the Sec- 
retary historically has maintained possession of a 
workably clear policy area and jurisdiction. 

State’s primacy has come from its closeness to 
the President and its links with ambassadors and 
posts abroad, providing the Chief Executive with 
most of his information as to what was going on 
in the world. The establishment of a professional 
foreign service in the Rogers Act of 1924 greatly 
strengthened the Department’s capabilities in this 
regard. 

*Center for Strategic and International Studies, International 
Information, Education and Cultural Relations: Recommendations for the 
Future, 1975. 



A. The Changing Framework of Foreign 
Policy 

World War II and the postwar era brought a 
marked change in the role of the Department of 
State. There was a quickened tempo of interna- 
tional relations brought on by heavier U.S. involve- 
ment in the world’s military, economic, technical, 
and political affairs; by postwar reconstruction of 
war-exhausted economies; by emergence of bipolar 
rivalry in Europe and around the globe; by expan- 
sion of Communist power in Asia; by the instabili- 
ties of newly independent and underdeveloped 
countries around the world; by the economic resur- 
gence of Japan, Germany, and West Europe; and by 
the rise of international trade and multinational 
business operations. 

These changes focused the spotlight more clearly 
on the Secretary of State as a formulator of foreign 
policy and expanded the supportive task of the De- 
partment. But they also brought to the fore new 
issues, new conditions, and new agencies which 
were to tax the conduct of foreign relations as we 
then knew it. 

1. THE ISSUES 

First, the issues of foreign policy have shifted 
markedly from those focused on bilateral relationships to 
complex multilateral concerns. This increasing inter- 
relatedness of issues is characteristic of a highly 
interdependent world with its high volume and 
speed of communications. Vietnam, for example, 
was played on a broad world scene which involved 
U.S. -Soviet relations; the interests and intent of 
China and its changing relation to the Soviet Union, 
the support and concerns of NATO allies; the inter- 
ests of Australia, Indonesia, Korea and Southeast 
Asian countries, to name a few. The oil crisis in- 
volves groups of producers and consumers at- 
tempting to grapple simultaneously with price/sup- 
ply and political problems. The problem of 
controlling nuclear proliferation is inherently mul- 
tilateral, starting with the major nuclear powers but 
extending to many countries. The U.S. opening to 
the People’s Republic of China had similar links to 
most other major countries and regions. 

Second, there is a greater interpenetration of domestic 
and foreign policy. Domestic political, social, and eco- 
nomic factors weigh more heavily in the scale of 
foreign policy development. The public and con- 
gressional reactions are more quickly felt and com- 
municated to other countries. Domestic farm poli- 
cies applied to wheat, rice, or soybeans may become 
cause celebre in the international scene, and vice 
versa. 

Third, economic issues play a larger part in our con- 
cerns. U.S. markets have long been a prize for many 


countries. We have substantial resource allocation 
problems in maintaining our foreign policy com- 
mitments, particularly in relation to domestic con- 
siderations. With balance of payment problems, we 
are forced into governmental concerns with export 
promotion, investment flows in and out of the 
country, travel abroad, overseas troops, and civil 
establishments. Monetary developments in the 
Eurocurrencies affect the dollar. Oil and other re- 
source scarcities fuel U.S. inflation and strike at the 
very roots of our national power. Multinational cor- 
porations, with U.S. corporations leading the way, 
attempt to optimize development, production, mar- 
keting and distribution, investment, and financing 
functions across national boundaries. 

Fourth, technological issues have emerged in the for- 
eign arena. U. S. technology, where we have a com- 
parative advantage in many fields (possibly decreas- 
ing), is a major instrument of policy with the Soviet 
Union, East Europe, and developing countries. 
Threats to oceans and ozone from oil tankers and 
supersonic transports require U.S. policy leader- 
ship for solutions. Space becomes a means of de- 
tente. Military alliances like NATO become con- 
cerned with program analysis and solving 
environmental problems. Population control ab- 
sorbs significant U.S. research investment and has 
become an objective of U.S. policy. Oceans may 
provide solutions to food, mineral, and energy 
needs, thus requiring new U.S. policy initiatives. 
Antarctica may provide the key to global weather 
and water levels. 

2. THE CONTEXT 

The general political framework is also undergo- 
ing profound change. Power is being diversified and 
fragmented. The bipolar world with its cold war rival- 
ries was dangerous but in a way far simpler than the 
world today. The ‘‘world leaders” have much more 
difficulty working their wills in many areas or in 
mobilizing support of their “allies.” Smaller na- 
tions reach for new goals and maintain power 
through combinations of insurgent force, armed 
threat, terrorism, economic pressure, and shifting 
associations in the United Nations. In fact, even 
within the fundamental unit of the nation state, po- 
litical power is being diffused among shifting al- 
liances, often barely able to govern. Ethnic and ra- 
cial minorities, provinces, and tribal and religious 
groups raise new demands and sometimes secede. 
International bodies — weakened by the reluctance 
of big powers to table vital issues, by the tyranny of 
large majorities of small countries, and by the ti- 
midity of international bureaucracies — are becom- 
ing less effective instruments of action in urgent 
areas. This process of fragmentation of power and 
the rise of new issue groups not experienced in the 



exercise of power has made consensus more diffi- 
cult, paralyzed action, and increased frustration 
and disillusionment. 

This condition has led Harold Isaacs to conclude: 

. . . this fragmentation of man is one of the great 
pervasive facts of contemporary human affairs. It 
forms part of one of our many pervasive great 
paradoxes: the more global our science and tech- 
nology, the more tribal our politics; the more we 
see of the planets, the less we see of each other. 
The more it becomes apparent that man cannot 
decently survive with his separateness, the more 
separate he becomes.* 

At the same time, the movement and connections 
of individual Americans abroad has increased. 
America has begun to come of age as an interna- 
tional society. Going and living abroad is not as 
unique as it once was. There are up to 2 million 
Americans abroad at any one time. Private organi- 
zations and businesses maintain staffs totaling 50- 

100.000 Americans abroad, a far larger number 
than in our civilian U.S. government establishments 
overseas. Scientists and scholars move back and 
forth freely and have direct contact with organiza- 
tions and researchers in their fields of interest. The 
more than 450,000 U.S. troops abroad are backed 
up by 320,000 dependents and almost 30,000 
American Defense civilian employees and their 

20.000 dependents. The U.S. civilian agencies em- 
ploy 18,600 Americans abroad, of which State only 
accounts for 5,500. This all adds up to a greater 
number of official representation problems, but 
also to a greater quantity of informal, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and technological relations which may as- 
sume increased importance as our political-military 
relations recede somewhat. 

3. THE AGENCIES 

Mainly in response to some of these trends, there 
has been a growth in the number of U.S. agencies in- 
volved in the conduct of international relations 
which has produced rivals — to some extent — to the 
Department of State. 

(a) First, most of the old line departments and agen- 
cies, starting with Defense, Treasury, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, take a strong interest in 
aspects of U.S. foreign policy in order to carry out 
their governmental functions. They have personnel 
overseas and maintain intermittent or regular con- 
tacts with officials of foreign governments. It is a 
rare department which does not have its Office of 
International Affairs in Washington. 

(b) In the 1950’s and 1960’s, the growth of U.S. 
involvement and leadership abroad has spawned a 

•Harold R. Isaacs, “Group Identity and Political Change: The 
Politics of Retribalization," Bulletin #3/, The International House 
of Japan, Inc., April 1973. 


new set of agencies to carry out more operational and 
specialized aspects of foreign affairs including CIA, 
USIA, AID, ACDA, and the Peace Corps. 

(c) Close behind are new technological agencies 
of the postwar era which almost immediately ex- 
erted high interest in international activities: e.g., 
Energy Research and Development Agency (for- 
merly AEC), the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Federal Energy Agency, and the 
drug control activities of the Department ofjustice. 

A similar process has been at work on the interna- 
tional level. The growing world complexities and 
interdependencies have produced a family of inter- 
national organizations: the UN itself; a dozen spe- 
cialized UN agencies (e.g., UNDP, WHO, FAO, 
etc.); the World Bank and the IMF; regional devel- 
opment banks; regional alliances with permanent 
organizations (NATO and OAS); the European 
Community and developed country organizations 
(OECD); trade units (GATT and UNCTAD); and 
finally resource groups like OPEC. 

All of these developments have complicated the 
bilateral representational problems; they have also 
meant that traditional national rivalries are played 
through a maze in multilateral settings. 

B. Impact on the Conduct of 
International Relations 

The accelerating rate of change in interdepend- 
ence, technology, global issues, and number of ac- 
tors on the scene is bound to affect the way we do 
business abroad. The pat world of bilateral di- 
plomacy has been forced to give way. Gone is the 
quiet autonomy of the overseas post where officers 
could reflect upon the world scene between care- 
fully crafted dispatches to Washington. Gone are 
the plenipotentiary powers of ambassadors to 
negotiate significant treaties in the name of the 
President; only the title and perhaps some of the 
aura remains. Gone is the embassy with only ac- 
credited Foreign Service Officers on the staff. 

Today, major negotiations are undertaken by 
special emissaries (e.g., SALT talks, or recent 
negotiations on the Panama Canal Treaty) fresh 
from Washington where positions have been pre- 
pared in light of global and interagency considera- 
tions far beyond the ken of the ambassador and his 
country team. Or the negotiations may be by the 
Secretary of State in shuttle diplomacy. More likely, 
there will be a major international conference on 
food, oil, oceans, arms reduction, trade, monetary 
affairs, etc., led by special delegations or even the 
Secretary. Or the President may take on major bilat- 
eral initiatives with the Soviet Union or the Middle 



East. In many cases, the Ambassador may have less 
than full knowledge as to what is really moving the 
U.S. policy which affects the country to which he is 
assigned. 

It is inescapable that the decisions in foreign policy 
are being made and will increasingly be made in Washing- 
ton. This is a function of technology, complexity, 
and interdependence. The information flows at 
headquarters to stay informed are voluminous; the 
analysis of considerations and options is time con- 
suming; the deadlines for action are tight; not ev- 
eryone can be told what is really going on for fear 
of leaks. Centralized strategic planning is more and 
more required; responsibility for the execution of 
bilateral tactics lies substantially but not wholly in 
the country mission. 

There are new dimensions to foreign policymak- 
ing in Washington stemming from the large num- 
ber of agencies, the immediacy of domestic issues, 
congressional interests, pressure groups and ethnic 
politics, and rapid public relations. There are no 
better examples than those of oil and food. In the 
case of oil, no fewer than 20 Federal agencies have 
a burning interest in how we handle this problem. 
Preparatory negotiations between agencies and in- 
terests in the U.S. may be even more strenuous than 
negotiations with foreigners. The hardest task in 
settling the Panama Canal issue was that of getting 
agreement among State, Defense and Congress 
as to where our longer term national interests 
lay. 

And yet simultaneously the task at the posts and 
missions becomes more difficult than it was before. 
There are more people to coordinate; more special- 
ists coming through on temporary tours; more trav- 
elers; more businessmen seeking investment and 
trade advice; more treaties to administer; more ca- 
bles demanding information on a broader range of 
subjects; more high-level negotiations for which to 

prepare principals; more communications to con- 
vey to other governments; and more influential 
people to cultivate. E.ven more important, a major 
change in emphasis is required toward assessment and anal- 
ysis if the work in the country is to mesh effectively 
with strategic planning at State Department and at 
Presidential levels in Washington. 

Overseas, steps have been taken to clarify and 
strengthen the Ambassador’s role as the coordina- 
tor of foreign policy and agency operations in the 
country to which he is accredited. Starting with 
President Eisenhower, stated more specifically in 
President Kennedy’s letter to Ambassadors in May 
of 1961, and reaffirmed by Presidents Johnson and 
Nixon, Ambassadors were instructed “to oversee 
and coordinate all activities of the United States” in 
their countries, except military forces in the field 
under an area commander. In 1974, similar author- 
ity was enacted into law. State Department and 


other U. S. officials abroad assist the Ambassador in 
this coordination role. 

However, the Department in Washington has — 
and can have — no similar authority. In Washington, 
State is, at best, primes inter pares in matters of for- 
eign policy. A number of State-led interdepartmen- 
tal committees at country, region, and departmen- 
tal levels have been established to help integrate 
policy and coordinate activities at their respective 
levels. But the Washington foreign policy coordina- 
tion problem remains. 


II. EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
MAKING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 


A. Focus of the Study 

People are a most important ingredient of for- 
eign policy. They are the main resource to be 
managed. People make contacts at the posts over- 
seas, gather and evaluate information, develop 
analyses for anticipated problems, mobilize special 
knowledge, integrate multiple variables and op- 
tions, conceive new courses of action, hammer out 
positions among differing agencies, mobilize public 
support, persuade allies, conduct negotiations, 
coordinate various activities to common ends, and 
evaluate results. 

As all executives know, the right people make the 
difference between good or mediocre performance, 
or even failure, in any enterprise, and people near 
the top count most. Finding the right people is 
perhaps the major task of management. The Presi- 
dent of AT&T has said that one third of his time is 
spent on executive development and recruitment. 

Presidents of the United States have found that in 
the frenzy of forming a new administration, the ex- 
ecutives they choose for key jobs can make or break 
an administration. The ball game may already be 
into the late innings by the time key cabinet and 
subcabinet posts are filled. 

This study is concerned primarily with how we manage 
career personnel in key foreign affairs activities, particularly 
those at executive levels. We will also consider the 
Presidential political appointments (subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation). But emphasis will be on the de- 
velopment of a pool of executive talent at career levels, 
from which of course Presidential appointments 
can be made. 

Past studies have focused on the Foreign Ser- 
vice of the State Department, and to some extent 
the foreign affairs agencies. We also will focus on 
the Department of State. But given the frame- 
work of international relations discussed above 



and the number of agencies deeply and neces- 
sarily involved in foreign policy, we must con- 
sider the personnel systems and requirements of 
other agencies which contribute substantially to 
the President’s role. 

Personnel systems must serve an end — they must 
produce the best people to accomplish a job. In our 
thinking, we have attempted to use a pragmatic ap- 
proach which starts with the framework of interna- 
tional relations, moves to the nature of the jobs to 
be done, to the kinds of skills required, to the best 
source of these skills, to the kind of systems to 
attract, retain, and develop the best people. 

One system may not do all jobs equally well. Different 
systems may be required for specific missions and kinds of 
talent. In fact, we find considerable diversity in sys- 
tems to be the rule in Government personnel man- 
agement, even within an overall Civil Service 
framework and even within a given agency. This 
diversity is apparent whether one looks at NASA, 
HEW, or CIA. 

Our objective in the study is a cohesive strategy in person- 
nel management for a President , Secretary of State, and 
other department heads involved in international affairs 
which obtains the best qualified people for the jobs to be done 
and which is in tune with current realities and con- 
ditions. We assume that, because of the importance 
of the area to the nation’s security, foreign affairs 
personnel management should lead, not follow, 
other areas of government. Thus, our strategy 
should point new directions for government in 
general. 

Yet a progressive personnel strategy in this oft 
studied area does not suffice. We must be con- 
cerned with implementation and ask why so many 
good recommendations from the past studies have 
not been carried out. It is not sufficient to say we 
need better management of personnel resources. 
We must try to isolate the specific ingredients of 
management which are missing and determine re- 
alistically what can be done to supply them. 

In the final analysis, implementation comes down 
to the understanding and will of a President, a Sec- 
retary of State, and the Congress in settling only for 
an effective, functioning personnel management 
system and in finding the administrators to develop 
and implement it. The success or failure of an im- 
provement effort will depend on these key appoint- 
ments and the clarity of the mandate they are given 
by their political principals. 

In developing its recommendations, the Com- 
mission has attempted to tap the best relevant ex- 
perience in personnel management in government, 
the military services, and industry. It has used con- 
sultants from these areas and its staff has inter- 
viewed widely. Of particular interest was experi- 
ence in executive development and manpower 
planning. 


B. Lessons of Executive Development in 
Other Areas 

Considerable lip service is paid to executive de- 
velopment in management literature. Everyone fa- 
vors it; personnel studies recommend it. But very 
few effective, systematic examples can be found. 
This led the Commission to request three papers 
on this subject: 


Executive Manpower Systems — 
and Overseas Assignment 
Practices in Multilateral 
Corporations 

Developing the Military — 
Executive 


; — Theodore P. LeVino 
and William K. Cordier 
General Electric Company 


— David S. C. Chu and 
John P. White 
Rand Corporation 


Executive Development — William T. McDonald 

in the Federal Service National Institute of Public Affairs 


Our main interests were to identify the basic criteria 
or conditions precedent to establishing effective execu- 
tive development. Because of its important bearing 
on the conclusions and recommendations that fol- 
low, some of the findings of these studies are sum- 
marized here. 

1. MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 

Private companies have given much more 
thought and emphasis to systematic executive de- 
velopment. The experience of widely recognized 
leaders in this field ( e.g ., IBM, EXXON, GE) is sum- 
marized in the LeVino-Cordier paper cited above. 
Moreover, the compelling reasons behind their 
special efforts are easier to see. However, the con- 
siderations which bear upon them are equally appli- 
cable to government and all large organizations. 

First and foremost, the task of managing in an 
increasingly complex, fast-changing world means 
that the old techniques of executive growth and promotion 
are inadequate. Companies are growing in size, but 
more importantly, they are diversifying and operat- 
ing on an international basis. Companies that used 
to have one or two basic products may now be in ten 
or a dozen different businesses, each with a variated 
line of products. Where the company had once 
dealt primarily within the U.S. market and its legal 
and governmental framework, it now operates in 20 
or 30 major countries, both on the production and 
marketing side, with all of the financial, monetary, 
political, and social complexities which come from 
this expansion. 

Suddenly, growing companies are faced with an 
executive corps no longer attuned to the business 
they are in. An executive may have been “grown” 



primarily within one function or one product line. 
His approach, shaped by this predominant experi- 
ence, may not be fully relevant to running a multi- 
national business line or operating at the top corpo- 
rate level. 

Broadening for executive levels is not easy. Most 
multinationals operate on a decentralized basis 
through subsidiaries. Each subsidiary has its own 
performance pressures and likes to husband its own 
executive talent. It takes top management will and 
an organized and equitable effort to overcome 
natural resistances and to select and develop execu- 
tive talent across the decentralized units. But it 
must be done if the organization is to survive in a 
competitive and complex world. 

It is interesting to note the fundamental ap- 
proach to executive development used by these 
companies. There is a considerable difference be- 
tween early career experience and later experience. 
The companies recruit the best talent available at 
junior professional levels for specific jobs in a par- 
ticular function or part of the company. In other 
words, the junior officer becomes a specialist first and on the 
basis of proven performance in a succession of specialist jobs, 
plus training, works his way to the “generalist” or executive 
levels at the top. 

In his first years, he may be a good production 
man, marketing expert, financial analyst, etc., in a 
particular product area. As he moves up the ladder, 
he supervises more people and he begins to integrate 
specialties in the management of businesses. From here, 
he must progressively demonstrate the capabilities 
of corporate leadership and management, dealing 
not so much with today’s problems but with the 
actions required to assure the corporation’s viabil- 
ity and strength for the future. His primary skills 
may be the ability to think strategically and systematically 
and to integrate the welter of crosscurrents and variables 
which bear on policy in a conglomerate giant. No 
one is identified for these top activities at entrance 
level. The executive-generalist role is earned by 
performance. 

According to the LeVino-Cordier paper, the ex- 
ecutive manpower systems of leading large indus- 
trial businesses tend to have the following common 
characteristics: 

1 . The top executive is personally committed to and in- 
volved in the system. He personally inspects plans, 
reviews progress, rewards results, and rejects 
proposals that reflect inadequate manpower plan- 
ning. 

2. All managers in the hierarchy are held accountable for 
the development of subordinates. They recognize and 
fulfill their obligations for delegating, coaching, en- 
couraging, helping people get promoted, removing 
personnel who can’t perform, etc. 

3. It is recognized that producing an internal upward 
flow of competent executives is a long-term proposition. No 


quick miracles can be expected; the program can- 
not be subject to stop-start or frequent changes in 
course. Executive development is a “way of life.” 

4. Executives are promoted on the basis of performance 
and achievement. The system rewards excellent per- 
formance and successful innovation. Loyalty and 
longevity are virtues but are given relatively little 
discriminating weight in the system. Nepotism and 
favoritism and old-tie biases are absent. 

5. Employees understand that they can realistically aspire 
to positions at all levels in the hierarchy, including the 
very top. No class or layers of positions are reserved 
for an external or elite candidate stream. 

6. The system has been designed and tailored to 
the needs of the company and reflects its uniqueness. 
It has generally grown out of the marrow of the 
institution and is fully compatible with the mission 
and objectives. The various “feeder” subsystems 
are considered part of the “pipeline” or “farm sys- 
tem” of the overall corporation. 

7. It is recognized that executives develop primarily 
on-the-job, and, thus, jobs are used developmentally. 
Growth patterns of experience, exposure, chal- 
lenge, etc., have been identified and constitute ca- 
reer planning frameworks, but not rigid tracks. 
Training courses, seminars, and workshops are em- 
ployed for skill and knowledge acquisition, for rein- 
tegration and calibration of career sights, and for 
wringing learning out of work experiences. 

8. Special executive development staff functions are re- 
quired. Although line managers make the system 
work, staff dedicated to this function with corporate- 
wide perspective serve as talent scouts, candidate data 
sources, career counselors, systems consultants to 
executives, etc. Such staff usually have easy direct 
access to the top corporate management. They also 
have counterparts in various line operations who 
concentrate on lower levels of management, thus 
heading up a corporate communication network. 

9. An annual manpower plan review is commonly em- 
ployed and judged to be the single most potent tool 
in producing the desired results. The process starts 
with individuals updating their work histories and 
desires for future development and career prog- 
ress. It proceeds through discussions with supervi- 
sors and then of supervisors with next-level manag- 
ers. In summary and person-by-person, the plan 
develops, covering actions to be taken for high po- 
tential people, opportunities to be scouted, and 
situations needing scrutiny. The process continues 
layer-by-layer to the top. From this, essential data 
is drawn off for company inventories, placement 
activities, compensation summaries, course atten- 
dance, and a variety of special analyses. 

It is important to note that the above sketched 
approach to executive development supplements 
but is separate from ongoing personnel and employee-man- 
agement activities. It is precisely because the regular 
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processes do not serve the needs of executive de- 
velopment that the special systems exist. For exam- 
ple, the regular performance evaluations with their 
tendencies to halo ratings — while grist for the mill 
and perhaps adequate at subordinate levels — are 
supplemented by the separate, in-depth analysis of indi- 
vidual candidates by a trained professional staff with 
a truly corporate perspective. Each executive devel- 
opment staff member is expected to form his own 
picture of up to 35 new candidates per year through 
interviews of the man, his supervisors, his subordi- 
nates, and his peers. (A given staff member can 
handle a total of about 100 executive “cases”.) The 
process provides top management with an objective 
“third” view, in addition to those provided by 
supervisors and line managers and the man’s file. 

2. THE MILITARY EXECUTIVE 

The military executive is produced in a closed, 
rank-in-the-man system more akin to the Foreign 
Service. The military establishment, like the multi- 
national companies, is made up of separate services 
(Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force), each with multi- 
ple subservices and specialties (artillery, subma- 
rines, bombers, missiles, intelligence, etc) which 
largely absorb officer personnel in their early years. 
The military executive is defined as the General 
Officer. 

Here again, there is a wide variation in skills re- 
quired between early years of the military career 
and the executive level. In early years, the military 
services want specialists proficient in their weapons 
and competent unit commanders and tacticians. 
From this talent pool there is a highly competitive 
process of selection of executives with strategic, 
cross-service capabilities. Several relevant observa- 
tions should be made: 

• The process is highly competitive. Only about 
1/2% of the total officer corps attains execu- 
tive levels so defined. Selectivity is the key in- 
gredient for maintaining executive quality. 

• The major threshold is that between Colonel 
(Navy Captain) and General Officer (from 
1 6,000 in the former to 627 in the Brigadier/ 
Rear Admiral grade). 

• Rank-in-the-job is rigorously employed at the 
top general officer level. 

• A major means of achieving the progressive 
reductions is the 20-year retirement permit- 
ting officers to leave without pesonal stigma 
and to turn to alternative careers. It is a well 
accepted practice. 

• The career has high mobility and job turnover 
averaging two years per tour. The selection 
process evaluates, in effect, the ability of an 
officer to take hold and achieve quickly in a 
new assignment. 

• Training is a much higher component of the 


military career, averaging 3-7 years across the 
services for a 25-year career. It is well scat- 
tered through the career, ranging from spe- 
cialty-oriented training in early years; through 
higher-level command, tactical and manage- 
ment training; to strategic political and mili- 
tary subjects. There is a healthy amount of 
university training in systems analysis, man- 
agement and economics. 

• Two of the services have emphasized develop- 
ment of a secondary skill in mid-career ( e.g 
pilots transition to management functions, 
finance, personnel, etc.). 

• The career has an orderly progression of staff 
and line assignments (staff experience ranges 
from 9-13 years of a typical career). 

• Personnel management is taken seriously by 
the management of the services. The Director 
of Personnel is of 3-star General rank report- 
ing directly to the Chief of Staff, who devotes 
considerable time and attention to the system. 
The services build considerable functional 
competence into personnel management — 
both officers and civilians. They use very so- 
phisticated manpower planning techniques. 

• There is a process within Defense for selection 
from among the services of personnel to fill 
key jobs in the Joint Staff, the Chiefs of Staff, 
and the unified commanders. It is mainly at 
this level, plus top service jobs (three-star and 
above), that political levels become involved. 
The process is not highly formalized. 

Problems still to be resolved in the career military 
service have a familiar ring: (1) how to develop 
adequate expertise given the high rates of job rota- 
tion; (2) how to balance career rewards to line offi- 
cers and specialists to the satisfaction of both; (3) 
how to define more clearly the characteristics 
desired for senior officers; and (4) how to remold 
the senior level training programs to produce the 
right balance between military subject matter and 
general executive broadening. 

3. EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

In the last decade, there has been a leavening 
interest in executive development in the Federal 
Service. By and large, executive development is an 
agency responsibility, and most agencies have es- 
tablished programs for developing and training ex- 
ecutives from within their own confines. Some of 
these programs, like Veterans Administration, 
TVA, and Internal Revenue Service have been ad- 
judged highly successful. But to a large extent, the 
larger departments have had difficulty in develop- 
ing effective systems which cross the large and 
highly autonomous bureaus. 

However, major pressure for improvement in 



this area has come from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (CSC) and the Office of Management and Budg- 
et (OMB). In 1968, the Commission, with Presiden- 
tial approval, established the Federal Executive In- 
stitute as a residential staff college for supergrade 
careerists adjacent to the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville. In 1971, the Commission, with 
OMB support, issued to all agencies Guidelines for 
Executive Development in the Federal Service. Agencies 
followed this by developing written policies and 
plans for executive development. As a prod to 
faster action, OMB and CSC selected twelve agen- 
cies for demonstration, made a further survey of 
resources devoted to this area, and organized an 
interagency program to train annually twenty-five 
GS-15’s with executive potential. 

The Commission’s most formidable effort in this 
area was to propose legislation in 1971 to establish 
a Federal Executive Service. There were 5 main fea- 
tures to the bill: 

• to provide agency heads with more flexibility 
in administering supergrade executives, both 
as to numbers and pay scales. (The numbers 
would be established by the agencies after cen- 
tral review and grades would be abolished. 
Congressional approval would be required, 
but would be considered granted after a 90- 
day wait.) 

• to reduce the distinction between career and 
noncareer (which could be 25% of the total) 
executives, with both selected on merit. 

• to introduce a renewable 3-year contract for 
executives, which if not extended, would result 
in retirement or return to GS-15 status. 

• to provide for flexible assignment or reassign- 
ment of career and noncareer executives to 
any duties within the scope of the Federal Ser- 
vice. 

• to encourage executives to participate in train- 
ing and development programs. 

This bill was to recognize the realities of execu- 
tive employment and, with the concepts behind the 
Federal Executive Roster, would introduce more 
flexibility in managing and developing executives 
across bureaus and agencies. The legislation failed 
to pass the Congress, but the Commission is plan- 
ning new, modified proposals. Observers familiar 
with this area believe that some legislation estab- 
lishing a Federal Executive Service may be enacted 
by the Congress in the next five years. 

III. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The Department of State, one of the smaller de- 
partments of the government, has a total of 23,000 
people, about 12,100 of whom are Americans. Its 


FY 1976 budget totals about $950 million. It 
spends $380 million for personnel services, $120 
million of which is reimbursed from other agencies 
which it services. State operates 260 posts overseas 
— 132 embassies, 9 special missions to international 
organizations, 74 consulates-general, and 45 con- 
sulates. 

State, like most departments, operates not one 
but a number of personnel systems. The end 1974 
strength of American professionals by personnel system ( or 
category ) in Washington and the field is presented in 
Table I. 

The full-time American employment totals have 
been shrinking in recent years, especially overseas. 
The reductions since the peak in 1968 are set forth 
in Table II: 


TABLE II— COMPARATIVE AMERICAN STRENGTH, 1968 
AND 1974 



Washington 

Field 

Total 

Number of Americans, 

end of 1968 

7,130 

6,675 

13,805 

Number of Americans, 

end of 1974 

6,541 

5,581 

12,122 

Reduction 

-589 

-1,094 

- 1 ,683 

Percent 

-8% 

— 16% 

-12% 


In recent years, Presidents, Secretaries of State 
and other foreign affairs practitioners have ex- 
pressed considerable dissatisfaction with the per- 
formance of the Department of State. President 
Kennedy, according to Sorenson, “was dis- 
couraged with the Department almost as soon as he 
took office. He felt that it too often seemed to have 
built-in inertia which deadened initiative and that 
its tendency to delay obscured determination. It 
spoke with too many voices and too little vigor.” 
Kennedy once referred to the Department as a bowl 
full of jelly, and Arthur Schlesinger reported that 
“he used to divert himself with a dream of establish- 
ing a secret office of thirty people or so to run 
foreign policy while maintaining the State Depart- 
ment as a facade in which people might contentedly 
carry papers from bureau to bureau.”* 

President Nixon, in his 1968 campaign, referred 
to State as “the routine men who have been ar- 
chitects of policies of the past,” and added, “I want 
a Secretary of State who will join me in cleaning 
house in the State Department. ... It has never 
been done.” 

There is a pattern to the criticisms of State and its 
personnel which appears to run along the following 
lines: 

•Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days; John F. Kennedy 
in the White House, Houghton Mifflin, 1965, pp. 406-413. 



TABLE I.— STATE DEPARTMENT PROFESSIONAL STRENGTH BY PERSONNEL CATEGORY 

(END OF 1974) 



Washington 

Field 

Total 

Executive Level 

20 

125 

145 

Foreign Service Officers (FSOs) 

1,333 

2.119 

3,452 

Foreign Service Reserve (FSR) — 
limited tenure specialists 

772 

585 

1,357 

Foreign Service Reserve, Unlimited 
(FSRU)— fully tenured specialists 

162 

112 

274 

Foreign Service Staff (FSS) — 
administrative personnel 
abroad, e.g. communications 
and clerical 

277 

852 

1,129 

General Service (GS), Civil 
Service personnel 

1,527 

1 

1,528 

Total American Professionals 

4,091 

3,794 

7,885 


• lack of Presidential or Secretarial perspective 
— the tendency to be advocates of country and 
regional concerns rather than rigorous inte- 
grators of U.S. national interests, domestic 
and foreign. 

• lack of responsiveness, leading Presidents and 
Secretaries to establish their separate staffs 
and private sources of analysis. 

• lack of innovation or policy leadership. 

• a preoccupation with bilateral relations in a 
world where foreign policy issues are rapidly 
becoming multilateral. 

• lack of specialized or managerial competence 
and ability to interact constructively with “ex- 
pert” agencies in developing policy which re- 
flects national interests. 

• lack of appreciation of the currents of domes- 
tic opinion and interests which affect foreign 
policy, particularly those coming to focus in 
the Congress. 

All of these criticisms reflect upon the quality of 
State’s general organization and direction as well as 
its personnel management. Yet, there is a signifi- 
cant paradox here. Many of the most senior practi- 
tioners of the nation’s foreign policy over the last 
generation consulted by the Commission repeat- 
edly praised the high quality of Stale Department 
personnel as individuals, even as they decried the 
institutional ineffectiveness of State. Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers are considered able and dedicated 
professionals; not at the bottom of the interdepart- 
mental competence ratings, but at or near the top. 

The difference between the high individual as- 
sessment and low corporate performance is the 
main concern of this section. The answer is poor man- 
agement of human resources, which is indicative of poor 
management in general. The large number of ex- 
ternal studies and the unimplemented, recurring 
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recommendations are symptoms of the problem. 
One would have to conclude from the record that 
there has been no sustained attention to personnel 
management from the top since George Marshall. 

Four main issues will be addressed in this section: 

• strengthening functional competence 

• improving personnel management in the Se- 
cretary’s perspective 

• using the variety of personnel authorities 
effectively. 

• establishing an executive development pro- 
gram. 

A. Strengthening Functional 
Competence in Washington 

The problems of State faced by this Commission are al- 
most exactly opposite those faced by the Wriston Commis- 
sion. At that time (1954): 

• The FSO Corps was small (about 1300) and, 
because of its aversion to lateral transfer and 
troubles with recruitment, could not meet the 
expanded demands of postwar diplomacy. 

• The Departmental Service was strong and too 
clearly delineated from the FSO Corps. It was 
predominandy Civil Service which did not go 
overseas. In 1954, the number of Civil Service 
professionals (GS-9 and above) in Washington 
was 50% larger than the worldwide total of 
FSOs. 

• The FSO spent too much time abroad and in 
fact many officers were not meeting the legisla- 
tive requirement of 3 years out of their first 15 
in Washington. 

The solution, known as Wristonization, was to 
increase the number of jobs designated for Foreign 
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Service Officers, both in headquarters and the field, 
and to blanket into the FSO Corps by lateral entry 
Civil Service and FSR personnel. In all, about 1100 
officers were “Wristonized,” about 500 from the 
Civil Service and the balance from the FSR category 
in the two years 1955-56. These measures, plus 
increased intake, produced sharp changes in the 
next 6 years. By the end of 1960, the FSO Corps 
had grown from 1 ,300 to over 3,700; the total For- 
eign Service had grown from 5,700 to 8,300. The 
Civil Service professionals declined 18% in the 
same period. 

Today, the major personnel problem facing the 
Department is not the size and quality of the over- 
seas staff or its competence in bilateral political re- 
lations. It is the expertise and continuity of the Washington 
staff to support the Secretary in dealing with the complex 
policy issues in the difficult interagency arena. The con- 
cerns are largely whether the Department has the 
functional competence and bureaucratic skill to 
play an effective role in the development and coor- 
dination of policy in complex fields of trade and 
investment, international monetary matters, food 
production, energy, deep ocean mining, environ- 
ment, military and arms control policy, technology 
exchange, promoting non-government exchanges, 
etc. All of these are areas where domestic and for- 
eign policy are intermingled. 

There is widespread agreement that the effective- 
ness of State personnel in these functional areas in 
Washington (in the functional bureaus and geo- 
graphic bureaus) is at a low ebb. The problems have 
been cited by committees of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the Conduct 
of Foreign Policy, its research staff and consultants, 
the personnel of other agencies, and people in 
State itself. They fall in almost all of the areas; polit- 
ical-military, economics, cultural exchange, inter- 
national organizations, oceans, environment and 
science, intelligence and research, etc. 

We believe that the basic reason lies primarily in 
the gradual erosion of continuity-type personnel. 
There are 1500 professional civil servants in the 
Department; only about 700 of these are in the 
GS-12 level and above. Many of these are in the 
upper age categories and are now approaching 
retirement. A grpat many offices are virtually with- 
out institutional memory. There were instances 
cited by the interviewers where State has taken 
policy action, unaware of an inconsistency with 
agreements signed with other Governments four 
years before. (This lack of continuity affects effi- 
ciency not only in functional bureaus, but in geo- 
graphic bureaus as well.) 

Moreover, there is inadequate understanding of 
the structure of the U.S. Government and its 
bureaucratic processes. State needs personnel who 
understand the requirements of related domestic 
programs and who know how to pull the bureau- 


cratic levers to obtain better integration of foreign 
and domestic policies in these areas. 

Foreign Service personnel fill larger and larger 
numbers of key Washington jobs. They generally 
rotate every two years (the policy is moving toward 
four years per tour in Washington, but this usually 
covers two assignments). The Bureau of Economics 
and Business Affairs is an exception in requiring 
4-year assignments by Foreign Service officers, but 
here 75 percent of the Bureau’s personnel is now 
composed of FSO’s. 

Under present arrangements, when an assignment comes 
open in a functional bureau, the Personnel Office exerts 
pressure to use FSOs who are in need of Washington assign- 
ments. The functional bureau chief may have iden- 
tified a highly qualified candidate from outside the 
Department but appointment requires an exception to 
policy by the Director General of the Foreign Service. The 
exception is granted after a determination that no 
one in the FSO Corps has the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and this takes time. There are instances 
where this process has stretched from nine months 
to two years. By this time, the outside candidate has 
gone elsewhere. 

Moreover, Foreign Service Officers usually do 
not like assignments in the functional bureaus 
(there are exceptions to this). They tend to suffer 
through the 2-year tours, meanwhile thinking about 
their next assignment back in the “mainstream.” In 
some instances, the officers sent to these bureaus 
are those who are deemed less qualified for the 
mainline assignments in the geographic bureaus. 
Some are in senior grades and are “parked” in the 
functional bureaus until retirement. 

This is not a statutory problem. The Department has 
flexible personnel authorities to obtain all of the 
talent it requires from a variety of sources. It has 
Civil Service authorities under which expert talent 
can be brought into permanent Washington assign- 
ments. It has FSR authorities to bring experts for 
shorter term assignments up to 5 years; and the 
people can be converted to FSR Unlimited (full 
tenure) or FSO if performance warrants and they 
wish to undertake occasional foreign assignments. 

It is strictly a policy problem imposed by the De- 
partment in operating the current systems. The 
policy is to use Foreign Service for all possible jobs. 
It is an excessive commitment to the high mobility generalist. 
It is based on the assumption that everyone in State should 
be willing to serve overseas and be able to conduct diplomatic 
relations, and that everyone who is useful overseas 
can be useful in Washington. 

As a result, there is great uncertainty today as to 
what to do with the Civil Service professionals who 
are by policy being reduced or phased out. A recent 
Civil Service Commission report was quite critical 
of vacillating policies of the Department in this re- 
gard. It urged State to address the central issue of 
whether or not the Civil Service should be con- 



tinued, but put State on notice that if it did continue 
the Service, its administration would have to be 
vastly improved. A Departmental Task Force is now 
examining this question. 

What kind of special competence is needed in the 
Department? The term “specialist” has been 
loosely used in the past and has a bad connotation 
within the Foreign Service. 

A multitude of skills is required to run a modem 
Department of State, most of them in the headquar- 
ters. They cover a range of substantive fields as 
broad as foreign policy itself and almost as broad as 
the concerns of the government and the society 
from which foreign policy must spring. State Head- 
quarters needs people with expertise in such fields 
as oceanography, geology, law of the sea, com- 
modities, trade, intelligence, agriculture, muni- 
tions, technology and patents, the Antarctic, en- 
ergy, missile systems, nuclear material production, 
etc. 

When hired by State, the majority of the “special- 
ists” will not be academic scientists or econometri- 
cians (although these may be required in some 
cases). More important is their ability to appreciate 
and anticipate the foreign policy implications of their 
specialities and the interplay of domestic and foreign policy. 
They should be able to contact the thought leaders 
in the field, both in and out of Government. They 
should be able to hold their, own in policy-related 
discussions with experts of other agencies or gov- 
ernments. The experts should be able to work 
easily along with skilled bilateralists. In general, 
they should not have to plan to serve abroad, but 
should be available for backstopping assignments 
at overseas posts and conferences as the need 
arises. 

There is also a major need for analytically -trained people 
who can deal in more sophisticated fashion with 
policy and systems analysis. Such people will be 
needed not only in Departmental Policy Planning, 
but in many of the geographic and functional 
bureaus, and even at posts overseas as the need 
arises. These people will tend to be younger, more 
highly trained, and economics-oriented. They 
would be able to challenge current policy and ar- 
rangements, fashion and evaluate options, and 
communicate with similarly inclined people in 
other agencies. 

The Department also requires deeper management 
specialists, professionals who are fully current with 
manpower planning, career counseling, setting 
training requirements and techniques, executive 
development, and employee-management rela- 
tions. The administrative areas of the Department 
have been working on borrowed capital. There is a 
need for expertise in financial management, com- 
puter applications, information processing, prop- 
erty management, and many other fields. Today’s 


techniques of security require technically trained 
people. The processing of passports and visas in 
mounting volume requires experts in systems anal- 
ysis and work flow. 

How can the Department strengthen functional 
competence to play the policy leadership role today? 

First, it must strengthen the competence and con- 
tinuity of the leadership in the functional bureaus. 
Of the eight functional bureau chiefs, five are FSOs 
and almost all of key deputies are FSOs. FSOs 
should not be barred, but they must be of top qual- 
ity and should agree to serve at least four-year 
tours. 

Second, the functional bureaiu chief should be 
given more authority under Departmental guide- 
lines to hire the talent he requires from whatever 
source and under whatever personnel authority is 
required. If the source of talent is other govern- 
ment agencies or “think tanks”, General Schedule 
(GS) authorities may be the answer. If it is the aca- 
demic community or private organizations, where 
short-term assignments are desired, then FSR au- 
thorities are adequate. 

Third, the functional competence in regional 
bureaus must be considered and strengthened. In 
some areas, outside talent might be a breath of 
fresh air in policy thinking. In other areas where 
talent is scarce (e.g., nuclear policy), its scatteradon 
over functional and regional bureaus tends to 
weaken the Department’s effectiveness, and consid- 
eration should be given to concentration of “as- 
sets.” 

Fourth, each Bureau Chief, working with Depart- 
ment management, should develop a long-term (3-5 
year) manning strategy for building needed competence. 
The strategy should consider the mixture of func- 
tional and bilateral competence required, the needs 
of continuity, the kinds and sources of skills, and 
the best staffing plan by grade and category. This 
plan should be revised annually after discussions, 
and approved by top management of the Depart- 
ment. 

Within the plan so developed, the Bureau Chief 
should proceed to hire the necessary people. He 
should be clearly responsible to the Secretary for 
the quality of those personnel. Central Personnel 
should play a supportive role. 

B. Improving Departmental Personnel 
Management 

1. THE SECRETARIAL LEVEL 

The problems of personnel management, 
whether those of the Foreign Service or the func- 
tional bureaus described above, are symptoms of a 
more fundamental problem. The top management 
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of State is of necessity policy and externally oriented. 
The history of the past 20 years through a variety 
of Administrations is clear on this point. 

All Secretaries of State have shown interest in 
management and a desire to make some lasting 
improvements in the working of the Department. 
These desires are recorded in speeches and private 
conversations. But sustained attention to internal 
management strategy and implementation has 
been lacking since the era of Marshall and Acheson. 

There is always a chance that the future may be 
different, that we may combine in one person high 
skills in policy analysis, diplomacy, and manage- 
ment — skills of the true diplomat-manager. Given 
the nature and number of the other concerns of the 
Secretary, we cannot organize for personnel man- 
agement on these probabilities. 

Past studies have focused on the Number 2 man 
in the Department, now the Deputy Secretary. Many 
have felt he should play the role of “Mr. Inside,” 
and preeminently concern himself with Depart- 
mental management. But here again, the record 
gives one pause as to the validity of this concept 
applied to State. As the alter-ego of the Secretary, 
he faces policy pressures heavier than the demands 
for internal management. The Deputy serves as 
Acting Secretary when the Secretary is out of the 
country. He is on tap with the White House and 
bears a large share of the burden of Congressional 
testimony. He is also absorbed in interagency prob- 
lems, particularly with Defense. This problem is 
frequently exacerbated by fuzzy delineation of du- 
ties between the Secretary and his Deputy. The 1-2 
relationship is always difficult, even with ex- 
perienced managers involved. 

It is not that the Secretary and Deputy do not get 
into management issues. They do move in and out 
as time permits. But what is required is consistent 
and systematic attention, even if it is support for 
orderly delegations of authority. Moreover, most 
Secretaries and Deputies are relatively short timers, 
and may or may not know much about the manage- 
ment needs and inner workings of the Department. 

The number three man in the management line 
is the Deputy Under Secretary for Management. He is 
often given a mandate by the Secretary to manage 
and reform the Department at the beginning of his 
assignment. But within a matter of months, as the 
record shows, his mandate may be weakened or 
dissipated. This usually occurs when the first real 
issues are referred around him to the Deputy and 
the Secretary, who then decide in favor of the re- 
gional bureaus, and the reform movement col- 
lapses. 

The greatest need is to develop a clear Secretarial view in 
the management of the Department. We conclude that it 
is feasible and logical to use the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management as the major vehicle for meeting this 
need. But several things need to be done. 


1 . The President and the Secretary should have 
a concept of the management task to be per- 
formed and must take this into account in the 
selection of a Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement. 

2. The man chosen must have recognized abil- 
ity in management. He should also be ex- 
perienced in foreign affairs and be capable of 
gaining the confidence of the Secretary and the 
Deputy. 

3. The initial charter for accomplishing the job 
must be clear to the whole Department at the 
outset. 

4. Appropriate lines of reporting to the Secre- 
tary through the Deputy should be developed 
along with arrangements to keep this job suitably 
abreast of the substance of foreign policy. 

5. The Secretary should request development 
of a long range personnel strategy and, upon 
approval, must support the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary consistently in implementing it and refining 
it. 

It is important to reemphasize that the Secretary 
remains responsible for the management of the De- 
partment and its personnel and that the Deputy 
Under Secretary is acting for him. Also, it is very 
important that the personnel management be coupled 
with budget management in the office of the Deputy, 
Under Secretary for Management. The combina- 
tion of budget and personnel provides the neces- 
sary strength to plan and carry out this difficult 
assignment. 

In our view, the task is sufficiently difficult and 
important to the effectiveness of the Department 
and to U.S. foreign policy over the longer term to 
be elevated to Under Secretary for Management. This 
would be especially true if the cross-agency respon- 
sibilities for the Foreign Affairs Executive Service, 
discussed in Section V below, are adopted. This 
would require a change in law, but would not in- 
crease the current number of Under Secretaries in 
State (see Commission proposal on Department or- 
ganization). Henceforth in this report, this job will 
be referred to as Under Secretary for Management. 

2. THE DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL 
FUNCTION 

In personnel management, the vacuum in consistent man- 
agement policy from the top has been filled by the Foreign 
Service, the continuing body which cares most. To- 
day, it dominates the Department in both the policy 
and management areas. This is accomplished 
primarily through the personnel management func- 
tion where almost all of the principal officers in- 
volved are FSOs. The assignment process is, of 
course, the critical element in this control. 

The real chief of personnel in the State Depart- 
ment is the Director General of the Foreign Service, who 



by law, must be a Foreign Service Officer. The rota- 
tion in the job is high; there have been 1 3 Directors 
General in 28 years. The Director General who re- 
ports to the Deputy Under Secretary plays a key 
role in developing personnel policy and in making 
recommendations for filling key Departmental and 
overseas jobs, including ambassadors. 

The person with the title of “Director of Person- 
nel” reports to the Director General and has the 
additional title of Deputy Director General. This 
job is now — and is usually — filled by an FSO. More- 
over, the four Deputy Directors of Personnel head- 
ing the major personnel functions are FSOs, as are 
most of the other major subordinate jobs in the 
personnel area. 

This condition makes for a tendency to visualize 
personnel policy for the Department in terms of the 
needs and aspirations of the Foreign Service Corps. 
It results in high turnover and lack of professional- 
ism in the personnel activities. It must be changed 
if the Department wants to develop a professional 
personnel function which meets in optimum fashion 
its needs for high mobility bilateralists and for special 
competence and continuity. 

3. THE BOARD OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Board of the Foreign Service is advisory to 
the Secretary of State concerning procedures and 
policies related to administration and personnel 
management of the Foreign Service. It was estab- 
lished by Executive Order and all functions are 
vested in the Secretary . The Board is composed of 
four officials of State, one representative each from 
AID, USIA, Commerce, Labor, and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission. OMB has observer 
status. The current chairman designated by the 
Secretary is the Deputy Secretary. 

In light of the proposals to strengthen Departmen- 
tal personnel management, it would seem appro- 
priate to review the role, functions, and member- 
ship of the Board of the Foreign Service. Its main 
continuing function might be to advise the Secre- 
tary on cross-agency aspects of overseas represen- 
tation and reporting by the Foreign Service. Per- 
haps it should be given a wider role in advising on 
executive development and cross-agency exchange 
and training. Moreover, its role in employee-man- 
agement relations is inappropriate and should be 
terminated (see Section VI). 

With such changes in function, there should be 
changes in membership. State’s representation 
might be reduced and other agency representation 
added, including representation from the OMB and 
the President’s National Security Advisor. Consid- 
eration might also be given to ways of improving 
staff work, including interagency participation in 
such work. 


C. The Nature of State’s Overall 
Personnel System 

There have been a number of recommendations 
in the past for a Departmental personnel system 
based solely upon Foreign Service authorities. It 
would be wholly separate from the Civil Service and 
all GS professional personnel would be converted 
into it. In some formulations, it would encom- 
pass USIA and AID into a family of compatible 
systems. 

The latest formulation was proposed in late 1974 
by the Department’s Inspector General after a 
thorough review of the State personnel manage- 
ment functions. The proposal for a State-wide For- 
eign Affairs Personnel System was intended to re- 
spond to some of the glaring inadequacies in the 
current system ( e.g low continuity in key areas, 
lack of specialized competence, poor classification 
practices, overgrading, mismatching in rank of peo- 
ple and jobs, cumbrous promotion procedures, 
problems relating to operating under a variety of 
personnel authorities, etc.). The main features of 
the proposed system were: 

(a) a single personnel system for State with no 
special identity for specific subunits (e.g., FSO 
Corps); 

(b) a modified rank-in-the-man system, in 
which officers would be certified as promotable by 
current type panels but promoted only when a spe- 
cific job at their rank exists; 

(c) organization of the System into skill ladders 
based on needs of a modern department with a 
hierarchical range of positions; 

(d) use of an 18-grade structure compatible 
with the Civil Service; 

(e) abolition of present cones; 

(f) identification of jobs and people as basically 
“continuity” or “mobility”; 

(g) an open system permitting entry at bottom, 
middle and senior levels with appropriate stan- 
dards and test procedures; 

(h) improved classification and manpower 
planning; 

(i) centralized operation of the system by Per- 
sonnel (the Director General would be superflu- 
ous). 

Interestingly enough, the proposed system was 
influenced by that now in operation at CIA. It is an 
excellent proposal deserving of consideration, al- 
though strongly opposed by State’s Personnel 
Office. Some have characterized it as the reinven- 
tion of the Civil Service. However, it appears to be 
essentially correct in its diagnosis and thrust and 
may present the right long-range solution. 

However, there are problems with it, most of 



them tactical rather than conceptual: ( 1 ) It is a large 
dose of change for a system like State to digest; (2) 
it reduces the identity of the separate FSO Corps 
with its high traditions; (3) it maintains some of the 
gulf between the personnel systems of State and 
other agencies, even if better aligned; and (4) 
it requires a high degree of management under- 
standing and purpose to install it and make it 
work. 

Our approach as outlined in the recommendations 
would focus on building Departmental manage- 
ment capabilities; making existing authorities and sys- 
tems work more effectively; retaining but modifying 
the role of the Foreign Service (e.g., reducing its 
impact on Departmental management); and plac- 
ing more emphasis on a more broadly based foreign 
affairs executive corps described below. With experi- 
ence, the Department could later determine 
whether it should go to the broader proposal of 
the Inspector General. 

We conclude that in almost any approach taken, 
State must develop a viable role for the Civil Service profes- 
sional in the headquarters. 

(1) Civil Service exists as a complete system 
based generally on merit and is used by the 
majority of agencies of Government. There are 
unfortunate rigidities in it, which make opera- 
tions difficult, but most agencies who work at it 
can ameliorate the worst features. 

(2) If there is to be a flow of expertise between State 
and other agencies, having the same system available is 
a positive advantage. 

(3) It can provide easier promotion of func- 
tional experts, especially at junior and middle 
grades, based upon management assessment of per- 
formance in the job. This avoids the cumbrous 
promotion procedures of the Foreign Service 
and competition with the bilateral, political offi- 
cers. 

(4) The Civil Service has become much more 
flexible in recent years in hiring scientific and 
technical talent. 

(5) The Civil Service can retain good people 
beyond age 60 which may be important in some 
specialized areas where competence has to be 
established in careers outside State. 

However, to make the Civil Service work in State, 
the Office of Personnel must know how to operate 
under it (the Civil Service report amply deals with 
current capabilities). There must be a viable pro- 
motion ladder in key areas — i.e., there may be a 
“critical mass” in terms of numbers of jobs and 
promotion opportunities. Moreover, State will prob- 
ably have to request GS supergrades in some number to 
attract talent at executive levels and to provide 
meaningful promotion goals for middle level peo- 
ple. 


D. Executive Development 

State has not kept itself abreast of thinking and 
events in executive development in government 
and industry. This is partly a reaction to pressures 
from OMB and CSC and partly a further symptom 
of management inattention. 

The Department needs a strong executive devel- 
opment program to produce the pool of career ex- 
ecutives to fulfill its policy leadership role. The pro- 
gram should be based upon the following key 
principles: 

• There would be opportunity for all personnel 
in all personnel systems in the Department to 
rise to the top career jobs in Washington and 
overseas based upon merit and performance. 

• The GS, FSR/U, FSO, and FSS, and the major 
career ladders created within each, would be 
considered “feeder systems” leading to a For- 
eign Affairs Executive Service at the top (GS- 
16 and FSO/R-02 and above). 

• Jobs in the Executive Service, as designated by 
the Secretary, would be filled when vacant by 
a process of selection-in. 

• Key “stepping-stone” jobs throughout the De- 
partment would be identified and used for ca- 
reer development purposes for candidates 
from all systems. (This would involve cross- 
over between systems and skill ladders.) 

• Supervisors at home and abroad would be 
made responsible for identifying and develop- 
ing candidates with executive potential, and 
the supervisors would be evaluated on their 
performance in this scpre. 

The responsibility for administering State’s ex- 
ecutive development program for the Secretary 
should be placed on the Under Secretary for Man- 
agement. Based upon the experience in industry, 
we believe he should administer this function 
primarily through a professional executive development 
staff reporting directly to him and separate from the 
Department’s regular personnel activities. This 
staff, which might number 10-12, would work with 
the Director of Personnel and other Departmental 
officials in performing the following functions: 

• knowing in depth the best promotion candi- 
dates in all systems in the grades just below the 
executive level who might be qualified for 
designated jobs; 

• recommending to the Secretary candidates for 
designated executive job openings; 

• developing overall policy and procedures for 
an executive manpower system; 

• • assisting units of State in defining executive 

jobs accurately and in developing annual ex- 
ecutive manpower reviews; and 



• monitoring the operation of the program from 
the perspectives of the Secretary. 

The executive development staff must include 
highly competent, objective professionals, and it 
must be perceived as such throughout the organiza- 
tion. They are not kingmakers. Their recommenda- 
tions on filling designated executive jobs, however, 
would be based upon independent and extensive 
investigations, including interviews with the candi- 
dates, their subordinates, their peers, and their 
supervisors. This provides the Under Secretary and 
the Secretary with a new viewpoint additional to 
that in the man’s personnel records (annual per- 
formance reports and promotion board ratings) 
and the recommendations of line managers of the 
Department. The Under Secretary and the staff 
must know intimately the Secretary’s desires as to 
management and policy directions for the Depart- 
ment and executive requirements to implement 
them. These perspectives must be reflected in the 
recommendations for career development and can- 
didate selection. 

We further believe that the executive search and 
development process in State is so important that 
it should look beyond the confines of the Depart- 
ment. State’s executive development staff should be 
aware of high-potential candidates for the Execu- 
tive Service from other agencies and from outside 
the government. This staff should also actively cre- 
ate and monitor interagency assignments and pri- 
vate sector exchanges for State personnel which 
contribute to the broadening of experience. 

Presidential appointments to key Departmental 
posts, including ambassadors, would continue to be 
made from the White House. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that the President would build his selection 
process on State’s executive development program 
and would use the pool of career executive talent to 
a large extent in making such appointments. How- 
ever, a more professional executive search capabil- 
ity in the Department find a pool of more broadly 
experienced career executives should help to im- 
prove the quality of Presidential appointments in 
internationally oriented jobs across the govern- 
ment. 


E. Recommendations 

The Department, in supporting the Secretary, 
needs the best qualified people from a variety of 
fields and disciplines related to foreign affairs. State 
brings many strengths to this task of acquiring such 
people. 

— It has a large number of high quality profes- 
sionals within its ranks. 


— It has a variety of suitably flexible personnel 
authorities. 

— Foreign affairs is considered an attractive and 
important subject matter. 

The main task is to develop a clear Departmental perspec- 
tive in personnel management as broad in view as the Sec- 
retary ’s and to mobilize and manage its resources effectively. 

1. DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

• Improvement starts with the President. He should 
make known his desire that management and 
development of people in the Foreign Affairs 
community are essential and long-range con- 
cerns of the Chief Executive in conducting his 
constitutional responsibility. He should also 
direct that this be done in a way which im- 
proves the integration of domestic and foreign 
policy. 

• The President should instruct the Secretary, as 
Department head and leader in foreign affairs, 
to develop a basic personnel strategy and to take 
action to implement his concern. 

• Responsibility for Department-wide personnel man- 
agement functions should be centered in the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, who should be 
made Under Secretary (requires change in law). 
The new Under Secretary should have man- 
agement and foreign affairs experience. 

• A modem, professional personnel function should be 
established at the Department level, with a Di- 
rector reporting to the Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment. His task would be to see that viable ca- 
reers are developed within all personnel 
categories and that all systems work to the full 
benefit of the Department. 

• The Director General of the Foreign Service should 
report to the Director of Personnel and should focus 
wholly upon the administration of the high 
mobility officer component (FSO’s) within 
prescribed Departmental policy. 

• The Board of the Foreign Service should be 
reviewed and reoriented to a new cross-agency 
mission as discussed above. The Under Secre- 
tary should lead the review and be designated 
Chairman of the reconstituted Board. 

2. MANPOWER PLANNING 

• The Under Secretary for Management should 
be responsible for developing, for the Se- 
cretary’s approval, an annual Departmental man- 
power strategy. It should be closely tied to the 
budget. 

• Within Departmental guidance, each Bureau 
Chief would identify (a) his needs for people 



and skills over 3-5 years; (b) the best sources 
of talent; (d) the appropriate mix of skills and 
mobility and continuity of personnel; and (d) 
the state of development and career expecta- 
tion of key people. 

• The Director of Personnel should create and 
monitor the process and, based on the Bureau 
plans, develop a Departmental strategy, focusing 
on the decision issues. 

• The Policy Planning Staff should play a key 
role in developing for the Secretary’s approval 
basic guidance as to the policy directions, 
shifts in deployment emphasis at overseas 
posts, and critical competences acquired. This 
staff should also review and comment on the 
decision issues in the plan summary submitted 
by the Under Secretary. 

3. BUILDING FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE 

• Within the annual manpower plan approved 
by the Secretary, functional Bureau Chiefs 
should proceed to build special competence 
required (without case-by-case approval of the 
Director General or Personnel). 

• Functional Bureaus should participate in the 
informal FSO assignments process and career 
planning in the same way that geographical 
bureaus do today. 

• A key element in improving functional compe- 
tence is the more attractive use of all personnel 
categories to attract and deploy special compe- 
tence in headquarters and abroad. 

• A viable, professional GS system should be developed 
with adequate career opportunities to attract and re- 
tain personnel best suited to it. 

• The Department should request the necessary 
GS supergrades to provide for meaningful 
career ladders in the Civil Service compo- 
nent. 

4. EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

• The Under Secretary should establish an executive 
development program administered by a profes- 
sional staff reporting directly to him (outside 
but related to regular Personnel functions). 

• Promotions to designated executive jobs 
(largely FSO-2 and GS-16 and above) should 
be subject to special procedures of a Foreign 
Affairs Executive Service (FAES). 

• Candidates would be “selected in” to execu- 
tive jobs in the FAES by the Secretary on the 
basis of recommendations from line managers 
and the executive development staff. 

• The purpose of the executive development 
program would be to find the best talent from 


all categories within the Department based on 
the Secretary’s defined needs. It should be 
part of a community-wide approach described 
in Section V. 


IV. THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 
CORPS 

The Foreign Service is the most prestigious ele- 
ment of the State Department and has dominated 
its policy and managerial levels. Its strong tradi- 
tions and esprit de corps provide major character to 
the Department — think of State and you think of 
the Foreign Service Officer. All other foreign affairs 
personnel systems elsewhere in the U.S. govern- 
ment are either modeled after or related to it. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been the central preoccupation of 
the many studies of State Department personnel 
systems of the past. 

The U. S. Foreign Service was established as a 
professional service by the Rogers Act of 1924. It 
was profoundly influenced by the British model 
which had been developed in the 19th Century as 
an answer to the patronage problem. Two basic 
elements of the British system were incorporated 
into the U. S. version: (1) recruitment at the bottom 
by examinations which measured “generalist” tal- 
ents, and (2) recruitment at university graduating 
age. These fundamentals — together with “rank-in- 
the-man,” promotion based on merit, and selec- 
tion-out — have formed the basis of the present-day 
service. The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, forms the current authority for the 
Corps. 

Over the years, the Service has succeeded in at- 
tracting to the Government a talented group of 
people. It has played effective roles in a variety of 
crises and emergencies from Berlin, Korea, Cyprus, 
and the Middle East wars, to the recent Vietnam 
evacuation. It has produced some highly respected 
leaders at key points in our history. 

While it has won acceptance as an important 
American institution, there have also been more 
lingering questions about the U.S. Foreign Service 
as the central vehicle for acquiring and nurturing 
the Nation’s leadership cadre in foreign affairs 
than has been the case in Britain. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. The more egalitarian U. S. 
society has a higher commitment to specializa- 
tion, mobile careers, and continuous competi- 
tion. Moreover, the U.S. Service has been placed 
in the spotlight in very demanding times, as U.S. 
power increased and as other free nations have 
looked to us for solutions to world problems. Fi- 
nally, our economic and technological prepon- 



derance has given rise to large operational activi- 
ties overseas and new multilateral issues, which 
tax the political “generalist” and place a greater 
premium on expert knowledge. 

Our purpose is to chart a strategy for the Foreign 
Service to play an optimum role as a part of the U. S. foreign 
affairs establishment in meeting the complex and 
changing needs of the last quarter of the 20th Cen- 
tury. The strategy must deal with a number of key 
questions: 

• Have we adequately defined the role and mis- 
sion of the Foreign Service to respond to con- 
temporary U.S. needs and conditions? 

• Can a closed hierarchical corps work construc- 
tively with other elements of the Department 
and the foreign affairs community? 

• Does it adequately encourage or inhibit 
growth and professionalization of individual 
members in the course of its career? 

• What is the direction and impact of “unioniza- 
tion” on these questions? 

These questions will be addressed in this and 
succeeding sections. 


A. Overview of the Service Today 

The Service currently has just under 3500 offi- 
cers, representing about 28 % of State’s total 
American personnel. Historically, this represents a 
growth from about 1300 in 1954 at the time of the 
Wriston Report to a peak of about 3760 in 1962, a 


TABLE III.— FSO STRENGTH BY RANK 
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gradual reduction to about 3000 in 1972 just after 
the overseas balance-of-payments reductions, and a 
subsequent rise of 500 in the last 3 years. 2200 
(60%) of FSO’s are overseas. Of the 1300 in the 
U. S., all are in State except for 130 on detail to 
other agencies, in university training, or on ex- 
change with the private sector. 

The Service is not a pyramid tapering to the top; it 
is more like a balloon with a large bump at the top. 
The largest classes are in the mid-career (05-03). 
But 20% are in the senior levels, FSO-2 and above 
(this compares with .5% in the military services). 
Senior levels exceed the numbers in the junior lev- 
els. The 12/31/74 strength distributed over the 
various ranks was as given in Table III. 

The FSO strength is distributed over six “cones of 
specialization” as shown in the following table: 


TABLE IV.— FSO STRENGTH BY FUNCTIONAL CONE 



Number 

Percent 

Executive/Program Direction 

342 

10 

Political 

1,210 

35 

Economic/Commercial 

813 

23 

Subtotal, Substantive Cones 

2,365 

68 

Consular 

484 

14 

Administrative 

608 

18 

Special (Medical, Etc.) 

8 

— 

Total 

3,465 

100 


FSO’s are placed within these cones for ranking and 
promotion, particularly in the middle grades (05— 
03). The program direction cone is really at the top 
(02-01) for those who are adjudged to have general 
management experience {e.g., DCM’s, Ambassa- 
dors). 

The Service is essentially a closed system with relatively 
few lateral entrants at middle grades or above. In the 
last five years, lateral entrants have averaged about 
100 per year, most of whom have been transfers 
from within the Department. Moreover, the Service 
is highly selective in its entrance requirements. For exam- 
ple, in FY 1974, 9,300 took the written foreign ser- 
vice exam; 1 ,300 passed; 400 took the oral exam; 
and 144 entered the Service. 

The Service has made substantial strides in 
becoming more representative of the U. S. regionally, 
socially, and racially. 8.4% of the Service are 
women and 4.3% are minorities, with higher per- 
centages in the entering classes (in 1974, 21.5% of 
the entering class were women). Thirty-one States 
are represented in the 1974 class with California 
(18), Virginia (15), and Illinois (10) having the larg- 
est numbers of entrants. 
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B. The Career and the Culture 

1. THE FOREIGN SERVICE CAREER 

An analysis of data profiles on the FSO career is 
essential to understanding the appropriate role of 
the Foreign Service in the foreign affairs commu- 
nity. The Commission examined a number of typi- 
cal career patterns over a range of performance — 
low success, average, successful. The pattern devel- 
oped by staff of the Department and considered 
“typical” for purposes of analysis is presented as 
Attachment A. However, the pattern is somewhat 
idealized and reflects a better than average out- 
come. Several points emerge. 

1. It reflects about 11 assignments over a 30- 
year career in this case, for an average of 2.7 
years per tour. 

2. About two-thirds of the career is spent in six 
or so assignments abroad. 

3. It reflects the Global Outlook Program 
(GLOP), the policy of assignment in more than 
one region. 

4. It reflects assignments in more than one 
functional specialty: primary and secondary. 

5. It reflects one Washington tour on detail to 
another agency and suggests rather more train- 
ing than average (hard language, functional spe- 
cialty training, and senior level training). 

6. The critical junior threshold promotion (06- 
05) came after 4 years of the career and the senior 
threshold (03-02) at 20 years or age 46. 

Overall, our examination of the FSO career 
prompts several observations. First, there is a very 
high representational and operational content 
(handling cables, visitors, reporting, passing on 
communications, etc.). Some officers have es- 
timated that 80% of an FSO’s time is involved in 
operationally oriented activities. A very small part 
of most assignments both in Washington and in the 
field is “analytic” — i.e., problem identification, de- 
velopment of options, etc. — which one would nor- 
mally find in policy analysis activities. 

Second, it is a slow developing career. There is a 
long period in the middle which often includes 
fairly routine work which is similar to what one has 
done in the past, except perhaps for a change in size 
of post and region. This accounts for what many 
officers call the "mid-career doldrums.” As John 
Harr has described it, too much of the Foreign 
Service career is “being” and “becoming”: waiting 
for the next assignment, for an “emergency” or 
crisis to show one’s capabilities, and for the rewards 
which tend to come late. 

Third, the first significant management experi- 
ence, supervising 10 or more people, occurs well 
after 20 years when the individual is in his late for- 
ties. 


Fourth, there is a high demand on the “after 
hours” of an FSO. He must attend to visiting dele- 
gations who, because of the shortness of stay, meet 
into the night. There are emergencies and cable 
deadlines. There is often a demanding schedule 
of representation events in the evening. A 60-70 
hour week is not unusual and is not conducive to 
“self-study” and deepening one’s special knowl- 
edge. 

Fifth, one is struck with the difficulty of cramming 
two area specializations, perhaps two languages in- 
cluding hard language training, two functional spe- 
cializations, senior training, and an agency detail 
into one 30-year career totaling about a dozen as- 
signments. There would appear to be a limit to the 
degree to which additional fields or depth of func- 
tional specialization can be squeezed into this ca- 
reer. Choices have to be made. Significant addi- 
tional management or functional training or 
experience would have to come at the expense of 
other areas, such as geographic and language spe- 
cialization, or the additional training in these areas 
must remain superficial. 

Finally, the career concept is the opposite of that 
in industry and the military. Industry and the military 
take top performing specialists with potential and make 
“ generalist ’ ' executives. The Foreign Service takes ' ‘general- 
ists’’ and attempts to introduce them sufficiently to fields of 
specialization to produce executives with “integrative” ca- 
pability. 

2. THE FOREIGN SERVICE CULTURE 

Every organization has a unique “personality” or 
“culture” which characterizes it and sets the norms 
of behavior. Its strengths and weaknesses must be 
carefully weighed by top management in any orga- 
nizational assessment. Generally, the personality is 
best exemplified in senior members who have come 
up through the organization. 

Not every individual in an organization reflects 
the “culture”; there are mavericks. There may often 
be ferment for change at younger levels, but 
“young Turks” at one period in their careers can 
become acclimatized as they pass through the 
ranks, or, if not, they leave. 

The “culture” of the Foreign Service is probably 
nowhere better described than in Diplomacy for the 
70’s * in which a sizeable group of able officers 
presented a remarkably candid look at their institu- 
tion and offered a thoughtful prescription for self- 
improvement. The following concerns about the 
culture emerge:** 

•U.S. Department of State, Diplomacy for the 70's: A Program for 
Management and Reform for the Department of State, Department of 
State Publication 8551, Washington GPO, 1970, p. 4. 

••The quotations within this summary of concerns are 
derived from Diplomacy for the 70’s, op. at. 
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— The entering FSO classes are drawn heavily 
from one cluster of academic subject matter. 
(For example, in FY 1974 the undergraduate 
majors were: history 34, political science/gov- 
emment 30, international affairs/relations 18 
— about 60% of the total. Economics repre- 
sented 13% of the total.) 

— The surest road to the top is considered to be 
the political cone which produces the chiefs of 
political sections, key country directors, DCMs, 
and Ambassadors. 

— A tour of duty in another agency, the func- 
tional bureaus, or even most training courses is 
essentially lost time out of the “main stream.” 

— Any outsider (lateral entrant) who enters the 
Service at middle or senior grades without the 
rigorous examination process and the purga- 
tory of junior jobs at undesirable posts is re- 
sented. 

— Specialists and administrators are tolerated, 
but are considered second class citizens. 

— “There is an exaggerated respect for rank.” 

— Good officers accept discipline and do not 
differ with supervisors, especially Ambassa- 
dors. An adverse fitness report which can im- 
pact promotions and assignments is to be 
avoided at all costs. 

— If you pass the threshold review (06-05) and 
“keep your nose clean,” you will make senior 
levels of the service with a shot at the top. 

— “By and large, the mores of the system — its 
hierarchical structure, its professional style, 
and its system of rewards — are not conducive 
to creative thinking.” 

— If you haven’t served overseas, you cannot 
really understand foreign policy. 

C. Major Issues 

1. ROLE OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 

The first stated objective of the 1946 Act is to 
develop and strengthen the Foreign Service “to en- 
able the Foreign Service effectively to serve abroad 
the interests of the United States.” The officers and 
employees of the Service are to perform duties and 
functions in behalf of any government agency or 
establishment of the government requiring their 
services under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe. 

Thus, historically, the principal purpose of the Service 
has been to man our posts and missions overseas and to 
conduct bilateral relations with the Governments of the 
countries involved. These functions include: 

— handling communications with the Govern- 
ment; 

— negotiation and administration of agreements; 


— reporting on events and reactions; 

— promoting U. S. trade; 

— improving communications with the official 
and cultural elite; 

— meeting the needs of Americans and travelers; 
and 

— providing administrative support for the activi- 
ties of other agencies. 

These activities are demanding and often per- 
formed in difficult circumstances. They require 
people who are willing to live and function in alien 
cultures, and not everyone can do this. 

The Foreign Service Officer today has been re- 
cruited, trained, and developed to serve the tradi- 
tional representational role. He is — by experience, 
temperament, and outlook — first and foremost a diplo- 
mat, an expert in conducting bilateral relations and in 
interpreting reactions of other cultures and govern- 
ments to U.S. policymakers on the one hand, and 
U.S. policies to other peoples and governments, on 
the other. 

Within the Service’s historic mission, however, 
there can and should be a major change in emphasis to 
meet the changing environment and requirements 
for U.S. international relations described earlier. 

The rigor and depth of short and long-range assessment 
of U.S. interests relating to a country must be increased. No 
one should be in a better position than State to 
analyze interrelated developments within a country, its re- 
gion, the United States and the world which bear upon 
international issues and relations and to develop 
realistic options for dealing with them. In this 
effort, the FSO at home and abroad should play an 
important role. 

Some such analysis is now performed in connec- 
tion with political, economic, military, and techno- 
logical reporting. But studies for this Commission 
and others indicate that present reporting, while 
voluminous, too often focuses on description of 
events and conversations and too little upon the 
meaning and longer-term possibilities. Secretary 
Kissinger stressed this point in his speech to AFSA 
in 1974: 

It is absolutely imperative not just to report what 
people say but to explain what people mean, not 
just to describe how a situation looks but to try 
to lay out what the trends are, what can be ex- 
pected, and to do so not on the basis of some 
sentimental proclivities but on the basis of a 
hardheaded — if necessary cold-blooded — analy- 
sis of what the various alternatives are that the 
situation requires.* 

An increase in analysis and in the ability to ex- 
plore and present bold policy and program options 
does not come simply by willing it at the Secretary’s 
level. It can only be the product of a broad, well-conceived 

* Department of State Newsletter, December, 1974, p. 9. 



strategy, which includes recruiting, developing, promoting, 
and encouraging people who are at home in this task. If we 
want innovators and free systematic exploration of 
ideas, management must set a new framework and 
behave in a way that demonstrates its commitment. 
It means, among other things: 

• Changing the entrance testing procedures to 
find applicants with higher degrees of 
creativity and analytic bent. 

• Recruiting at later ages people with demon- 
strated skills in analysis and encouraging more 
lateral entry. 

• Broadened experience and training to insure 
that people recognize the implications of 
events and conditions. 

• More attention to supervision and coaching of 
younger officers by senior officers in develop- 
ing such skills. 

• Change in emphasis in performance evalua- 
tion. 

• Better communication with functional special- 
ists in Washington, both within and outside 
State. 

• Clearer guidance from Washington “users” of 
reporting and analysis as to the central issues 
to be analyzed, and better use of research. 

• Adversary proceedings in missions and head- 
quarters units in debating substantive policy 
options. 

• Open channels for dissenting views in place of 
the hierarchical communications patterns of 
today. 

• More travel by field personnel to third coun- 
tries and to Washington. 

We conclude that the Foreign Service should continue 
to maximize its expertise in the conduct of bilateral rela- 
tions, with a substantial new emphasis on the assessment 
role. 

For purposes of career planning, we should also 
clarify somewhat the use of the troublesome term 
“generalist”. The FSO in our concept may be a "general- 
ist” in conducting bilateral relations; however, in today’s 
world, he is not automatically a ‘ foreign affairs generalist” 
in the sense of seeing national policies in Presidential and 
Secretarial perspectives. There are too many streams of 
considerationand competence which must be inte- 
grated with bilateral competence to produce for- 
eign policy in a world where multilateral issues will 
increasingly predominate. 

However, the FSO should have opportunity to earn 
the broader designation by solid achievement in many 
subject matter areas, by reaching out to broaden his 
experience, and by competing with others within 
and outside the Department. The Service and the 
experience it affords may give him an inside track 
to becoming a “foreign affairs generalist,” but it 
provides no right or guarantee. 


2. RANK-IN-THE-MAN 

A key characteristic of the Foreign Service is the 
so-called rank-in-the-man, where individuals are 
promoted not because they hold jobs of certain 
responsibility, but because their record indicates to 
peers that the officer has over the years equalled the 
standards of the Service. A strong element of time 
in grade also enters into these judgments. Aside 
from the military, most of the Government and all 
of the private sector — amounting to about 96% of 
the U.S. labor force — are under a rank-in-the-job 
concept. 

The rationale for rank-in-the-man appears to be 
threefold: It is best suited to a high mobility service 
where the jobs are considered to have very similar 
elements — an infantry company commander, an 
embassy political officer, an intelligence operations 
officer. It also reflects the needs of a disciplined service 
in manning hardship posts and where there must be 
rotation to achieve equity of treatment. It provides 
flexibility in that officers can be assigned to jobs be- 
low their personal rank based upon the needs of the 
government without penalizing their careers. In 
general, it provides personal security in a highly 
transient business and permits spreading officers of 
a more uniform competence over posts which vary 
in hardship and professional demands. 

But there are problems with a high mobility, rank-in- 
the-man system which deserve attention in personnel 
management: 

(a) There is a tendency to assume that all jobs are 
the same leading to loose position description and clas- 
sification and making more difficult the effective 
match of man and job. This often encourages over- 
grading (people too high-ranking for the job) and 
reduces the control that “positions” provide in the 
numbers of people in senior ranks. 

(b) There is less emphasis on performance in these 
jobs and on accountability for results. The main in- 
terest of incumbents (and supervisors) may be on 
completing the tour without any mishaps or black- 
marks rather than on achieving something. More- 
over, supervisors tend to have less say about who 
they are given by a centralized assignment system 
and thus have less accountability for building an 
effective team to do the job. (And if the right combi- 
nation of people is developed, it is quickly broken 
up.) 

(c) Overt criteria are lacking as a basis for per- 
formance rating, except “cooperating” and “stay- 
ing out of trouble.” 

(d) Too much time and effort must be spent in 
settling into the job, getting to know the “situa- 
tion,” taking care of family arrangements, and 
finally planning for a next assignment. 

All of these points indicate that the rank-in-the- 
man system is not a panacea for all personnel in the foreign 



affairs community but a device to be used sparingly for the 
specific purposes for which it is best suited. For 
example, the high mobility system, with average 
tours of 2-3 years, wreaks havoc with many Wash- 
ington headquarters assignments where there is a 
need for greater substantive depth, knowledge of 
agency programs and positions, effective interac- 
tion with the Congress and White House, and 
greater institutional memory in dealing with coun- 
tries and issues. 

To ameliorate some of its worst features, there 
are several important modifications which need to 
be made in the general rank-in-the-man approach. 
First, we believe that the Service should operate on a 
rank-in-the-job basis at the top, similar to that of the 
CIA and the military. Such an approach might run 
as follows: after an officer has reached 03, his fur- 
ther promotions would only be based upon selec- 
tion by management into specific jobs which are 
classified at 02, 01, or above. (This selection could 
follow overall senior threshold reviews by peers 
which would certify him as being “promotable,” 
but we do not believe such a review is essential or 
useful.) Once in the Foreign Affairs Executive Serv- 
ice, his promotion would be based on performance 
and job assignments in higher grades. It should still 
be possible for executive-ranked officials to take 
jobs at lower grades in instances where at the elec- 
tion of the Department the jobs call for such talent 
(e.g. a mounting crisis in a smaller post). 

It may be desirable to adopt in the Executive 
Service some of the features being considered by 
the Civil Service Commission for the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Service. For example, it may be desirable to 
enter into fixed term contracts with officers which 
are renewable at the election of the government. If 
the government does not renew the contract, the 
officer would have the election of retiring, if eligible 
(20 years or more service), or accepting a job at the 
top career level (03). It may also be useful to abolish 
fixed grades and use jobs and salary to indicate 
advancement. These measures would increase flex- 
ibility in executive assignment and would help to 
reduce the current overgrading at these levels. 

Second, to increase the focus on achievement in 
the job and to improve performance evaluation, the 
use of the annual work statement should be explored. 
This statement (sometimes called a “job contract”) 
would be developed by the officer and his supervi- 
sor to indicate the specific goals and areas of em- 
phasis required for good performance in the job. 
Evaluation at the end of the year focuses on per- 
formance relative to these goals, or what has 
emerged which is considered of greater priority. 
This practice is increasingly used in industry and 
has been introduced by CLA (see Section V of this 
paper). 


3. FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE IN THE 
SERVICE 

The issue before us is this: if the Secretary and the 
President need more functional expertise and 
competence in addition to the bilateral skills to for- 
mulate and conduct foreign policy in a complex, 
interdependent world, to what extent can we look 
to the Foreign Service to provide the additional 
ingredients? 

We do not believe that the Foreign Service can or should 
be relied upon to provide all of the new skills and outlooks 
required in the conduct of U.S. foreign policy in today’s 
world. While some broadening and modification in 
the Service’s role is possible, if carefully managed, 
a major alignment of mission and capability is not 
feasible in an essentially closed, self-governing sys- 
tem. Moreover, even if feasible, the process of 
change would be slow. 

As to how much functional competence can or 
should be built into a generalist system, there is no 
simple answer. But in general, there should be as 
much as the individual and the system can take con- 
sistent with the basic mission or representation and 
foreign assessment. This end should be encour- 
aged in entrance procedures, through lateral entry, 
and through job experience and training. 

The cone system as an administrative device does 
appear to encourage and nurture a limited degree 
of special competence. But it hardly produces the 
full range of special knowledge at posts overseas, or 
more importantly, in Washington. For example, 
economics as offered in the FSI 26-week course 
provides basic tools that all FSO’s in substantive 
jobs require.' However, modem foreign policy anal- 
ysis requires more intensive specialties in this area 
at home and abroad; i.e. petroleum economics, in- 
ternational monetary system and banking, labor 
economics, agricultural economics, technology ex- 
change, trade promotion, production and distribu- 
tion activities of multinational companies, etc. 
FSO’s should be encouraged to develop such skills. 

Even though the FSO would be buttressed by 
deeper specialists from outside the Service, to use 
and apply the specialists’ knowledge he will have to 
have some experience in, and appreciation of, the 
disciplines employed. And the latter cannot be achieved 
on a dilettante basis. There must be built into the 
career pattern solid incentives to encourage “self 
study” in specialties related to modem foreign 
policymaking and broadening work and training ex- 
perience. A new feature to this end should be a 
one-year work program to be designed by individual 
officers at mid-career to deepen substantive knowl- 
edge. Officers should be rewarded for initiative and 
imagination in self study through promotions and 
assignments in their chosen fields and through 
awards and further training opportunities. 



Also, in the administrative area, a higher degree 
of expertise in specific fields is required. Costs are 
rising rapidly overseas. There are 10,000 foreign 
nationals to be managed. The communication sys- 
tem and information flow is enormous. The real 
estate management problem is large. The task re- 
quires people with sound knowledge of resource 
allocation and management, backed up by deeper 
specialists in all management fields in Washington. 

4. MANAGERIAL CAPACITIES 

In the Foreign Service, “management” is gener- 
ally equated with “administration” and therefore 
given very low status. As used herein, however, the 
term “management” combines policy analysis, de- 
cision, and implementation. It is setting policy di- 
rections and objectives and enhancing an organi- 
zation's ability to meet changing needs. The 
hallmarks of a manager are his ability to analyze and 
integrate effectively the relevant variables, to make 
decisions, and to mobilize the energies of subordi- 
nates in carrying out their assigned tasks. 

Much has been said about the need to develop 
the capacities of the Foreign Service Officer to be- 
come a diplomat-manager if the Department is to 
maintain its leadership in foreign policy develop- 
ment and execution. Diplomacy for the 70 ’s (p. 4) 
notes the slowness of the Department and Foreign 
Service Officers in taking on the managerial role, 
and comments further: 

Consequently they have not developed the corps 
of adequately trained managers and modem 
management systems which this role calls for, 
preferring instead to continue relying, often with 
distinction, on the talent of their gifted person- 
nel. Although their performance in the manage- 
ment of short-term crises has frequently been 
superb, they have been resistant to efforts to give 
them a more systematic capacity for determining 
long-range strategies through an orderly and 
thorough assessment of our national interests 
and for directing the allocation of our resources 
in accordance with these strategies. 

However, our examination of the career patterns 
and Service jobs indicates that there is very little 
opportunity for one in the Service to improve his 
skills in planning, analysis, decision-making, per- 
sonnel management, resource allocation, program 
direction, etc. — skills necessary to become an effec- 
tive manager. Most of the units are small and the 
managerial content is low (the largest political and 
economic sections at overseas posts have no more 
than 1 2 people). In fact, there appear to be, at most, 
about 350 FSO jobs (1 in 10) which have significant 
managerial content. About 150 of these are Ambas- 
sadorships and top jobs in the Department (Under 
Secretary and Assistant Secretaryships and Depu- 


ties) which come late in the career. Thus, only 200 
jobs provide the vital preparation jobs or stepping stones to 
the top. 

Unless there is a good experience during a detail 
to another agency, (AID, Defense, Treasury, Com- 
merce, etc.), there is almost no exposure to pro- 
grammatic requirements or to managing activities. 
Only at the DCM and ambassadorial levels late in 
the career (and at some administrative officer levels 
in larger posts) is there direct responsibility for un- 
derstanding other agency programs and coordinat- 
ing them with State activities under the Ambas- 
sador’s authority as Country Director. It is 
significant that the highest failure rate in the For- 
eign Service occurs in the DCM job, a condition the 
Department is attempting to alleviate through a 
DCM training course at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

Given the career pattern, it is understandable 
that most FSOs tend to look upon operational pro- 
grams as adjuncts to bilateral relations. Develop- 
ment loans or concessionary sales sometimes help 
as bargaining chips. But quite often the programs 
and the personnel of other agencies are viewed as 
potential irritants to the main task of continuing 
harmonious official relations. 

There are instances where the U.S. country mis- 
sion for various specific reasons does have large 
operations and personnel. Examples at various 
periods have been Brazil, India, Congo, South 
Korea, Philippines, West Germany, U.K., and Viet- 
nam and other countries of Southeast Asia. Officers 
at these posts do obtain significant coordinating 
and managerial experience, as do some desk offic- 
ers in Washington. So there is a cadre of such 
managers in the Service at any given time. How- 
ever, given the reduction of many AID, military 
assistance, and counterinsurgency programs, these 
experiences can be expected to diminish rather 
than to grow. 

Not all management has to be concerned with 
large units. There remain the important responsibili- 
ties of small unit supervisors to guide younger offic- 
ers, to help them develop their reporting, analytic 
and representational skills, and to encourage career 
development. This is an aspect of management 
which badly needs strengthening. 

5. CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

A major concern for the younger officers in the 
Service is the nature of assignments in the early 
stages of the career and the long, slow progression 
through jobs with little policy and managerial con- 
tent. Indeed, many believe this mid-career problem 
to be a major impediment to effective development 
and retention of bright young officers. The prob- 
lem must increasingly be viewed in terms of the 



relative opportunities in other areas of government 
and industry. 

There are various solutions to this problem 
which must be considered: 

First, there are probably a large number of jobs 
in the Service which need not be manned by the 
college-trained, generalist officers. The Depart- 
ment may have gone too far in blanketing routine 
jobs into the Service. Not all FSO’s must punch 
visas on their way to becoming foreign policy ana- 
lysts and managers. This determination can only be 
made on the basis of job-by-job analysis. 

Second, and more important, over the years 
there has been a tendency to float responsibility 
toward the top. Not all Ambassadorships need be at 
01 and 02 levels. The Report, Diplomacy of the 70’s, 
appears to be sound in its analysis and remedies on 
this point: 

As a remedy for the underutilization of talent in 
the Department and the Foreign Service, the task 
forces recommended a systematic reclassification 
of job levels to move responsibility back down 
the ladder. They believed that this would provide 
middlegrade and younger officers with the 
greater challenge and sense of participation 
which are essential if their executive potential is 
to be adequately developed. The personnel 
structure resulting from this action would have a 
shape more nearly resembling a pyramid and 
would better reflect the needs of the Service than 
does the present top-heavy shape . . .* 

We agree that there must be a vigorous pruning at the 
top to force responsibility down. 

Third, there should be more FSOs detailed to 
other executive agencies at mid-career levels 
to provide the variety of programmatic and 
managerial experience required. This broadening 
should also include assignments to Congress, foun- 
dations, industries, labor unions, and state and lo- 
cal governments to fit the FSO for the role he must 
play in today’s world. This is not an easy prescrip- 
tion to carry out; but it must be done. It should be 
part of a vigorous executive development program. 

Fourth, there should be more opportunity for 
substantive development at mid-career through 
carefully programmed studies and work experience 
in universities and the private sector. 

6. RECRUITMENT, PROMOTION AND 
ASSIGNMENT— TOWARD A MORE OPEN 
SERVICE 

The Foreign Service is highly selective and com- 
petitive at the entrance level in terms of numbers 
tested and appointed, but this does not ensure that 

‘op.cil. 


it is getting “the best people”. Much depends on (a) 
careful definition of the kind of people required, (b) 
how the testing procedures are constructed in rela- 
tion to what is wanted, and (c) the quality of those 
applying and taking the examinations. There is 
much to be done on each score. 

The concept recommended is to shift the entrance 
recruitment process from a passive to a more active mode. 
To do this, recruitment must become a prime re- 
sponsibility of the Departmental personnel man- 
agement. It must employ the most modern tech- 
niques for defining the characteristics and skills 
desired and designing testing procedures to iden- 
tify them in individuals. There has been consider- 
able progress in testing and screening procedures 
in the private sector which could be applied here. 
This timing of the tests and the way they are admin- 
istered should be revised so as to be more respon- 
sive to the needs of potential entrants. The current 
long waiting periods only serve to make the Service 
less competitive with industry. 

This concept also implies knowing a great deal 
about sources of talent with an interest in interna- 
tional affairs and the fashioning of a positive pro- 
gram to encourage such talent to move toward the 
State Department and the federal government. It 
means keeping in contact with educators, business- 
men, foundation executives, Foreign Service 
alumni, and placement consultants who have inter- 
ests in foreign affairs. The new program should 
start with an assessment of knowledgeable univer- 
sity personnel to see if, in their view, the Depart- 
ment is getting the interest it should be getting 
from the graduating classes, and what can be done 
to broaden its appeal. From this, and a better defi- 
nition of needs, a new strategy for moving to the sources 
of talent and for intensifying active recruitment should be 
developed. 

Moreover, we do not believe that only the mobil- 
ity element of the Department should be subject to 
vigorous entrance screening. We believe that ap- 
propriate examination processes should be applied 
to all entrance level professional recruitment on a 
Department-wide basis. These processes should ac- 
cept and be geared to the variety of special compe- 
tences required (e.g. economists, scientifically 
trained people, management specialists, military 
analysts, etc.). Where appropriate, the examination 
process should be coordinated with the Civil Serv- 
ice examination process. 

Not all jobs should be filled at entrance level. 
Lateral entrance must remain an important avenue 
for both the Department and the mobility service. 
However, those entrance level jobs which can be 
filled by university-trained people and which are 
identified in the manpower plan, should be filled in 
this fashion. 



The best and cleanest way to move to a new De- 
partment-wide approach fully geared to manpower 
planning is to eliminate the Board of Examiners. 
This would require change in law. The Department 
should build as a part of its personnel management 
function a modern recruitment capability which 
should make optimum use of competence in this 
area outside the government. 

We believe that the Department should consider 
the first four years in the Foreign Service as un- 
tenured. Entrants could be given two tours of ser- 
vice in Washington or abroad (based on individual 
preference to the extent possible) while they are on 
essentially probationary status. Following this and 
a rigorous junior threshold review, individuals would 
be “selected in” to tenured service at the 05 level, 
or to the “headquarters service” if jobs are avail- 
able. It would be possible to stipulate in an employ- 
ment agreement that the junior officer is out of the 
service unless there is affirmative action by the De- 
partment at this point to select him in. 

The present promotion system based upon the rank- 
ings of all individuals in a class by peer panels based 
solely on written records is ineffective, costly, and 
perhaps counter-productive. We agree with the Jive 
Task Forces whose work is reported in Diplomacy for the 
10's. They concluded that “the present highly competitive 
promotion system, tends to stifle creativity and promote con- 
formity. ” The cost, including loss of productive 
work, involved in gathering promotion panels for 
the various classes and cones is high. 

We therefore recommend that the rank-in-the- 
man service should adopt a semi-automatic promotion 
system in the middle grades from 05-03, covering 
fifteen or more years of an average career. With 
good recruitment process, performance ratings in 
the probationary period, and the junior threshold 
review, almost annual reviews in mid-career would 
appear unnecessary. Moreover, the promotion by 
class based roughly on seniority is not far from 
existing practice. 

There must be adequate provision for faster pro- 
motion of outstanding performers. The fast promotion 
should be governed by Departmental guidelines 
and based primarily on the recommendation of line 
supervisors. These could of course be reviewed 
centrally for accuracy and consistency where appro- 
priate. 

By the same token, there should be provision for 
passing over promotion or selecting out those persons 
who do not meet standards. These procedures, too, 
should be based upon the line manager reports 
(immediate supervisor and next higher echelon). 
Not all individuals perform equally well in all jobs 
and in all periods of their careers. The reasons may 
vary from reactions to supervisors, to family prob- 
lems, to job interest in general. The “passing over” 


of promotion may be a more discriminating way to 
indicate less than satisfactory performance than an 
attempt to terminate careers through selection out 
(discussed below). It gives the officer a chance to 
improve his performance in a subsequent assign- 
ment. 

Assignment is a management responsibility to be 
taken with full knowledge of the needs of the De- 
partment and the desires of the individual. In gen- 
eral, line managers at home and abroad who are 
accountable to the Secretary for the performance of 
their units should have greater responsibility for 
personnel assignments, subject to requirements of 
the central process. 

In the longer term, it would appear that the as- 
signment processes of rank-in-the-man mobility 
services must reckon more and more with desires of 
individuals for self development and with personal 
and family considerations. This is happening now 
( e.g . permitting a wife and husband to serve at the 
same post) and is part of a broader social trend. 
The assignment process must be able to accommo- 
date this trend, and the Department must be in- 
novative in anticipating adaptions. 

One step in this direction would be a system of 
formal notification of assignments coming open in 
the upcoming transfer season (May-August). Thus, 
a form of “job posting” is recommended. 

7. SELECTION OUT 

Selection out is an important feature of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946 which distinguishes the 
Service from other governmental personnel sys- 
tems, especially the Civil Service. It was modeled 
after the Navy practice of “promotion or selection 
out.” The original concept was that selection out of 
a superior service would not be detrimental to the 
individual but would keep the Service lean and fit. 
There are two bases for selection out: 

(a) Time-in-class without promotion. By Departmen- 
tal regulation, an officer must go from 05 to 02 in 
not more than 20 years and can spend no more than 
15 years in one class. Maximum time for FSO-2s is 
10 years and for FSO-ls is 12 years. 

(b) Low performance. The Secretary has authority 
to set standards of performance which officers must 
attain. The general approach has been to select out 
officers ranked by the promotion panels in the bot- 
tom percentiles of their classes. 

The application of the selection out process was 
slowed somewhat by the needs of the expansion 
and lateral transfers in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s. However, from 1961 to 1971 (when selec- 
tion out was temporarily suspended), about 826 
officers were selected out, as summarized in the 
following table: 



TABLE V— SUMMARY OF SELECTION OUT EXPERIENCE, 
1961-1971 



Time 
in Class 

Low 

Ranking 

Select Out 
Total 

Other 

Attrition 

1961 

2 

36 

38 

123 

1962 

5 

100 

105 

195 

1963 



49 

49 

115 

1964 



57 

57 

98 

1965 



110 

110 

146 

1966 

3 

93 

96 

170 

1967 

5 

52 

57 

152 

1968 

30 

44 

74 

175 

1969 

66 

38 

104 

174 

1970 

82 

20 

102 

208 

1971 

23 

11 

34 

90 

Totals 

216 

610 

826 

1646 


In 1971, State was sued by several officers being 
selected out, and the court, while not questioning 
the legality of the system, ruled that they were de- 
nied adequate notice and opportunity to be heard. 
Operation of the process was suspended, and 
negotiations are now underway with AFSA to de- 
velop new procedures in line with the Court’s rul- 
ing as to due process. In the future, it is clear that 
cases of officers designated for selection out will go 
before a Special Review Board, where each officer 
would be permitted to appear with counsel and to 
call witnesses. 

The cumbrous procedure and the possibility of 
supervisors’ having to appear before a selection- 
out panel are factors discouraging candid perform- 
ance ratings which might lead to selection-out. 
Supervisors will not relish being brought half way 
around the world for a face-to-face discussion of the 
case in any adversary setting. 

The time and cost involved in “selecting out” the 
small number involved has already discouraged the 
use of this device. These factors have led many to con- 
clude that as a practical matter “ selection out” — at least for 
low performance — is a dead letter, only available for 
clear, provable cases which could probably be sepa- 
rated for cause anyway. The tactics of the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA) as bargaining 
agent, while not openly opposing “selection out,” 
tend to reinforce this burden of due process. 

At the same time, the time-in-class standards 
have been reduced by Departmental regulation to 
a point where they are not very rigorous. The num- 
bers “selected out” by this route have fallen off 
markedly under the new criteria published in 1971: 
from 82 in 1970 to 23 in 1971. 

Nevertheless, this authority is important to re- 
tain, even if it exists largely for symbolic purposes. 
Ways may be found in the future to make it effective 
in the framework of semi-automatic promotions. 
For example, selection out might require substand- 


ard ratings by two or more supervisors, backed by 
the next management level. Such a case would then 
be subject to review by a Special Review Panel of 
a type now being considered within the Depart- 
ment. 

8. TRAINING 

To maintain professional skills in an increasingly 
complex world and provide for individual develop- 
ment and initiative in a competitive system, an 
effective program of training must be an important 
complement to rotational job experience. It should 
be integrated carefully with the career at critical 
points to provide needed expertise and to help the 
officer draw upon the full significance of the experi- 
ence. There should be a range of training tech- 
niques, from short spot courses with specific con- 
tent related to operational needs and the 
individual’s ability ranging to correspondence 
courses and through full-year courses devoted to 
intensive area or functional specialities. 

In general. Foreign Service training should be 
increased somewhat, primarily in economics, in 
analysis and assessment techniques and — in later 
years of the career — in the substantive specialties of 
international relations. It would be expected that 
training early in the career would emphasize lan- 
guage, area studies, economics, and the basic tools 
of the FSO’s trade. Training in later periods would 
emphasize management and substantive special- 
ties. To the extent possible, FSO’s should be en- 
couraged to realize that training is available for self- 
development and that promotions and assignments 
will reflect the way officers’ use the available training 
opportunities. 

D. Recommendations 

Our strategy toward the Foreign Service can be 
summarized in the following general terms: 

• Recognize the role of the Service for what it is 
in reality and strengthen its capability to do its 
basic job. 

• Attempt to dampen undesirable characteris- 
tics of a closed professional system and to 
build on its strengths. 

• Shift emphasis in its task from representa- 
tional activities to analysis and assessment of 
mutual interests in a multilateral context. 

• Build into the Department other capabilities to 
support the Secretary of State in foreign policy 
development and execution. 

Our specific conclusions and recommendations 
to carry out this strategy are set forth below: 
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1. ROLE OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

• The Foreign Service should be recruited, trained, and 
sized to its historic mission — that of representing U. S. 
interests in foreign countries. This requires people 
willing and psychologically attuned to serve in 
alien and difficult situations and who have 
strong basic competence in area studies and 
language. 

• A major change in emphasis, however, should be di- 
rected toward improvement in rigorous short and 
longer term assessment of U.S. interests and in ana- 
lytic reporting. 

• The Officers should be broadened by experi- 
ence and specifically trained for the new as- 
sessment emphasis. 

2. RANK-1 N-THE-M AN 

The current rank-in-the-man system should be 
continued for the Foreign Service, as is appropriate 
to an overseas high mobility service. But several 
important modifications should be made: 

• There should be a substantial improvement in job 
description and classification practices for all posi- 
tions in the field and in Washington. This is a 
prerequisite for all personnel management. 

• Rank-in-the-man should run only through 
grade FSO-3. All promotions to 01 and 02 should 
be related to specific jobs and the “selection in" 
process to the Executive Service described 
above. 

• Greater emphasis should be placed on performance 
and accountability in the job. To this end. State 
should consider an annual work statement {some- 
times called a job contract) developed be- 
tween officer and supervisor to outline what 
should be attempted and expected during the 
year. This would not only give direction, but 
would form the basis for more objective per- 
formance evaluation. 

• The Service should adopt some form of reverse 
appraisal where employees rate the perform- 
ance of supervisors. These can be judicious 
and objective and would place more emphasis 
on the quality of supervision. Reverse apprais- 
als should be considered in promotion and 
assignment. 

3. FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE 

• Within its basic mission and emphasis on area 
and language studies and diplomatic and for- 
eign assessment skills, the Foreign Service 
should be encouraged to deepen substantive 
knowledge in fields important to modem for- 
eign policy. 

• The cone system should be continued (although the 


program direction cone would be rendered 
superfluous by the executive development 
recommendations). Its basic purpose is to protect 
the consular and administrative activities as viable 
career specialities and to continue to upgrade the 
economic competence of the Service. 

• The interfunctional promotion device, 
whereby political officers are given a larger 
percentage of promotions, should be stopped. 
The answer is to slim down the numbers m the 
political cone. 

• All political officers should have the 26-week Foreign 
Service Institute course in economics or its equivalent. 
The techniques, as well as the substance, are 
essential to good policy analysis. 

• Over time, the distinction between political and eco- 
nomic cones should be dropped. Economics today 
provides a major context to all international 
relations. 

• Intercone assignments should be increased where the 
purpose is to broaden experience, rather than 
to accommodate an excess of political officers. 
The exchange must be a two-way street where con- 
sular and administrative officers receive politi- 
cal assignments. 

• Officers should be given incentives to pursue deeper 
substantive issues of foreign policy. They should be 
rewarded for initiative (self study) and excel- 
lence in their chosen fields (as determined by 
functional experts) through promotions, as- 
signments in their chosen fields, awards, and 
work-study programs. 

4. CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

The most important improvement to the FSO 
career at junior and middle echelons would be to 
slim the top of the Corps, halt the overgrading of jobs, and 
to place real responsibility earlier in an officer's career. This 
will help officers develop earlier and indicate those 
with potential for the top. More specifically it is 
recommended that: 

• All FSO jobs should be rigorously examined to 
determine which can be reclassified downward 
and made available to more junior officers. 
This should apply to ambassadorial and DCM 
positions. 

• Routine jobs at the bottom should be scruti- 
nized to be sure they belong in a service of 
university trained “generalists.” In other 
words, the training value of the job should be 
re-examined in light of the needed emphasis 
on assessment. 

• The 200 or so stepping-stone jobs which provide 
managerial experience should be clearly identified and 
husbanded for development of those with indicated 
management potential. 

• There should be more assignments outside State in 
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jobs with managerial and programmatic con- 
tent. State should take initiative to reinvigo- 
rate and expand the transfer programs under- 
way. 

• All DCMs at larger posts (Class I and II) 
should have had a prior tour of duty with sig- 
nificant resource management experience in 
or out of State. 

• “Leave-without-pay" service outside the Executive 
Branch in activities which aden managerial or 
functional experience should be encouraged, and the 
service outside should count for purposes of promotion 
and retirement. Such service could include mul- 
tinational corporations (e.g., petroleum, bank- 
ing), foundations, universities, congressional 
staffs, or state and local governments. 

• Detailing FSOs to state and local governments should 
be effectively implemented under the Pearson Act. 
However, the Act’s requirement for 50 officers 
each year is inflexible and administratively 
difficult for both parties, especially in early 
years. Moreover, Congress must act to lift the 
prohibition against paying officers serving on 
such detail in Section 103 of State’s 
1974 Appropriation Act (continued this 
year). 

5. RECRUITMENT 

Methods of recruitment should be overhauled 
and professionalized. Moreover, the process should 
be less passive and much more active. The Depart- 
ment must define more clearly the type of people 
and characteristics it wants, and develop an effec- 
tive new recruitment strategy to broaden its appeal 
to ability groups and to increase the responsiveness 
of the intake process. Junior professional recruit- 
ment should be on a Department-wide basis, with se- 
lection for the departmental or mobility service 
made after two tours. 

• The Board of Examiners should be abolished 
and the Department should establish a profes- 
sional recruitment capability (direct or by con- 
tract) within its personnel management func- 
tion. 

• The examination procedures, written and 
oral, should be revised to place more emphasis 
on testing aptitudes, creativity, and analytic 
capabilities than on measuring specific knowl- 
edge. New techniques being employed in in- 
dustry can be adopted for this purpose. 

• The time from examination to entrance into 
the service should be shortened to more 
nearly fit the needs of high quality applicants. 

• The Department should systematically inter- 
view officials of colleges and universities to 
determine whether the Foreign Service is ob- 
taining the best qualified students from among 


those who might be interested in a foreign 
affairs career. 

• If FSOs are to be used in the recruitment and 
oral examination processes, the Director Gen- 
eral should insure the assignment of outstand- 
ing officers. 

• More weight should be given to recruiting of 
people at the graduate level, or who have dem- 
onstrated desired competence in work situa- 
tions. 

• The recruitment of people with economic 
training and experience should be markedly 
increased. 

• For the first two tours of duty, or through the 06 level. 
Service entrants should be on probationary status. 
Following careful screening and the junior 
threshold review, the individual would be 
given officer status. 

• The individual should be able to opt at this 
point for a predominantly headquarters or 
mobility career and his area of specialization. 

• Lateral transfers, particularly of people with 
demonstrated economic or appropriate tech- 
nical expertise, should be encouraged. 

6. PROMOTION, SELECTION OUT AND 
ASSIGNMENT 

• There should be a new system of semiautomatic pro- 
motions" in the middle grades from 05 through 03. 
The junior threshold examination (06 to 05) 
should be continued. This approach would 
reduce the constant pressure for “halo rat- 
ings” and improve assessment for career de- 
velopment. It may help encourage innovation 
and policy dissent at younger levels. 

• There should still be provision for more rapid promo- 
tion based on exceptional performance on the job. 

• By the same token, there should be provision 
for “passing over” promotions of those offic- 
ers with less than satisfactory performance in 
a given period. 

• Selection out for time in class and low per- 
formance should be continued but adapted to 
the new approach. 

• The Department should seek authority for 20- 
year retirement to help reduce the pressures 
toward overstaffing at higher grades and to 
permit officers who are not “selected in” to the 
Executive Service to pursue second careers. 

• The Under Secretary for Management should exercise 
greater oversight over the assignment process. 

• More weight should be given to the needs of 
the heads of functional and geographic 
bureaus in the assignment process. 

• A form of job posting should be adopted under 
which all units of the Department are notified 
of assignments coming vacant, and officers 



have an opportunity to make their preferences 
known and to participate in career planning. 

• The counseling corps should have a mixture of 
FSO and professional counseling talent. 

7. TRAINING 

The FSI should be the major instrument for pro- 
viding in-house training. Quality in training is es- 
sential, requiring highly professional personnel 
and instructors. In general, this is not a job for FSOs. 

• The Department should provide clear training 
requirements and course evaluation to FSI annu- 
ally, based upon its personnel plan. This 
should be preceded by extensive discussion 
and feedback between the two parties. 

• For high performance/potential officers, there 
should be a new program of one-year work-study 
at mid-career levels ( 12-15 years in the Service). 
This should be designed by the officers in- 
volved with guidance and approval by the De- 
partment to deepen functional compe- 
tence. 

• Management training programs of the Civil 
Service Commission should be used for FSO’s 
where feasible, rather than inventing separate 
courses. The presence of FSOs would provide 
a two-way benefit expressing the growing in- 
terpenetration of domestic and foreign policy 
considerations. 


V. GOVERNMENT-WIDE APPROACH 

A President with responsibilities for the conduct 
of foreign relations in today’s world must be con- 
cerned with the quality of people and effectiveness 
of personnel management beyond the State De- 
partment. This recognizes the increasing impor- 
tance of other foreign affairs and “domestic” agen- 
cies in this arena. 


A. The Foreign Affairs Agencies 

Four agencies comprise this cateogry — AID, 
USIA, ACDA, and ACTION. All are separate enti- 
ties with separate personnel systems, but all are 
under the general policy supervision of the Secre- 
tary of State. The two largest agencies — AID and 
USIA — have personnel systems which are closely 
related to that of State. Many regulations are com- 
mon; some functions are performed in common 
(e.g., entrance testing); and they deal with the same 
unions. ACDA uses the Civil Service System, but 
has a number of FSOs (and military officers) on 
detail. ACTION uses the Civil Service but still tries 


to keep its professional staff fresh by adhering to 
5-year maximum terms. 

The current staff levels for each agency are sum- 
marized in Table VI. A more detailed breakdown of 
the same data may be found in Attachment C. 

Of the total of 9,250 Americans serving the four 
foreign affairs agencies, there are 6,800 profession- 
als and 850 at executive levels. 

Many of the foregoing recommendations relating 
to the State Department and the Foreign Service 
also relate to AID and USIA (e.g., relation of mobil- 
ity elements to Washington functional experts, re- 
cruitment, promotion, selection out, executive de- 
velopment, etc.). They particularly apply to the 
FSIOs of USIA. However, the two major issues 
relating to personnel management of the two larg- 
est agencies will be discussed next. 

1. AID 

This Agency is in the painful process of shrinking 
its work force to fit several conditions: (1) the re- 
ductions in levels of development lending; (2) 
greater reliance on contractor personnel and coun- 
try nationals in implementing technical assistance 
initiatives; and (3) the withdrawals from Southeast 
Asia. When current reductions are completed, AID 
management hopes to have a slimmed-down 
agency in line with new program and foreign policy 
directions. The short-term problem is to accom- 
plish the reduction in force (RIF) without com- 
pletely demoralizing key personnel. 

The AID personnel system has one very instruc- 
tive feature: It has made an interesting accommoda- 
tion between a largely civil service headquarters 
and a tenured corps of development officers (called 
FSRs) who serve both overseas and at home. When 
it reaches “steady state” levels after reduction, only 
about 35Ji> of the Washington professionals will be 

FSR’s, and 65% will be GS and technical people. 
Also, about two-thirds of the mobility corps will be 
overseas. 

AID ’s greatest problem in personnel management lies in 


TABLE VI.— STRENGTH OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AGENCIES 
(END OF 1974) 



V.S. 

Americans 

O/S 

Total 

Foreign 

Nationals 

AID 

2,876 

1,613 

4,489 

4,000 

USIA 

3,242 

943 

4,185 

4,700 

ACDA 

208 

— 

208 

— 

Peace Corps 
(ACTION) 

175 

193 

368 

300 

Total 

6,501 

2,749 

9,250 

9,000 

State (For Comparison) 

6,541 

5,581 

12,122 

10,500 
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the uncertainties in the Congress as to the future of the 
Agency. If one wanted to create a difficult context 
within which to try to attract and retain high-quality 
development professionals, it would be hard to 
outdo the present situation. There is no permanent 
authorization. Each year Congress debates the very 
existence of the program, and for four out of five 
years did not get around to passing an authoriza- 
tion or appropriation bill, relying instead on con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

The major need is for a national determination as 
to whether the U.S. should maintain a basic bilat- 
eral development capability. This appears to be a 
matter of primary concern for the Congress, be- 
cause the questions about the longer term need for 
the Agency are focused there. 

The Commission’s Foreign Economic Policy 
Committee has recommended that AID continue to 
be the State Department operating arm for the im- 
plementation of bilateral assistance, which includes 
security, development and disaster relief type pro- 
grams. The forms and techniques of AID may 
change over time. The sectoral emphases may shift 
as they have in the past (from agriculture, to health, 
to population control, etc.); the countries of con- 
cern may vary. But it is hard to conceive of a nation 
in our position of wealth and economic knowhow 
without substantial involvement in bilateral aid. At 
least that is the issue which needs to be settled in 
the nation’s legislative process. 

If the program is to be continued, AID should move 
to regularize its intake of capable development officers, 
based upon legislative authority similar to that for 
the State FSO and the USIA FSIO. 

2. USIA 

USIA, as currently established, has a domestic 
service composed primarily of GS employees 
(about 1900) and a Foreign Service composed of 
FSIOs (900), FSRs, and FSSs totaling 2250. 

The Stanton Panel recommends combining in- 
formation and cultural activities now carried out by 
State and USIA into a new autonomous agency, the 
Information and Cultural Affairs Agency (ICA). 
The Director of ICA would report to the Secretary 
of State, presumably with the rank of Under Secre- 
tary. Certain press relations programs would be 
transferred directly to State, and VOA would be 
established with its own Board as a separate entity. 

Many of the personnel issues, particularly for the 
FSIOs, are similar to those of the Foreign Service 
and the recommendations pertaining to promo- 
tion, selection out, interagency details for broaden- 
ing, training, and employee-management relations 
would apply here. It is interesting to note (1) that 
USIA also has made a better accommodation be- 
tween the GS Washington headquarters staff and 


the mobility corps, and (2) that treatment of spe- 
cialists is not the burning issue it has been at State. 

The leading issue in the personnel area stem- 
ming from the Stanton Panel proposals is whether the 
FSIOs should continue to be administered as a separate but 
related service under the jurisdiction of the Director of ICA, 
or whether they should be administered as a new cone in the 
FSO Corps. 

Treating FSIOs as a cone of State’s Foreign 
Service would of course tend to emphasize relation- 
ship to the Department and, theoretically at least, 
would make interchange of assignments easier. It 
might give the FSIOs better odds at becoming 
DCM’s and Ambassadors. It appears to be a worka- 
ble arrangement. 

However, we believe that the arguments for sepa- 
rate administration as a related system somewhat 
outweigh those for amalgamation. USIA has gener- 
ally been a better administered agency whose Di- 
rector pays considerable attention to the assign- 
ment and development of personnel. Its smaller 
size (only 900 FSIOs) worldwide means that its per- 
sonnel problems are more manageable. Also, its 

personnel function is more professional. 

Until the State personnel management capability 
is considerably improved, we conclude that USIA 
(ICA) personnel functions, like budget and ad- 
ministration, should remain separate. The pro- 
posed conal amalgamation always remains as a fu- 
ture option. 

B. The Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) 

We examined the personnel functions of CIA 
primarily for the lessons which might be applied to 
State and other foreign affairs agencies. Several 
points about the CIA system were noted: 

1) It is a separate, merit-based personnel sys- 
tem compatible in structure to the Civil Service 
(uses GS grades, position classification tech- 
niques, and pay scales). 

2) It is not one system but a mixture of major 
systems and subsystems. There is considerable 
variety across them, based upon the specific skills 
and kinds of people required. 

3) It applies rank-in-tfie-man to overseas serv- 
ices and to specific elements of the headquarters 
personnel. 

4) Personnel is managed primarily on a decen- 
tralized basis where line managers are account- 
able for personnel functions. However, it has a 
strong Agency-wide personnel function which as- 
sists the Director in establishing agency-wide 
policy and management processes which guide 
decentralized units. 



5) The Director of CIA spends a considerable 
amount of time on personnel matters, conduct- 
ing periodic reviews with his managers on their 
unit manpower plans and particularly on their 
executive development plans (name-by-name). 
The Director of Personnel does not organization- 
ally report to the Director of the Agency but has 
a clear and independent line to him on these 
matters. 

6) A good deal of attention is given to position 
classification and control. Individuals are pro- 
moted on a rank-in-the-man basis (promotion 
boards, etc.), but must be moved to an appropri- 
ately graded job within a specified amount of 
time. Mismatches between jobs and men are care- 
fully monitored unit by unit. Their system moves 
to rank-in-the-job at top levels. 

Overall, the system appears effective and care- 
fully managed. Many features are worthy of atten- 
tion by other agencies. It has adopted a number of 
important innovations in manpower planning and 
management practice, such as the annual “job con- 
tract” between supervisors and subordinates now 
being widely introduced in industry. 

C. The "Domestic” Agencies 

The so-called “domestic” agencies have entered 
the world of international relations in a large way. 
Today, about 6,600 employees of domestic agen- 
cies serve in international activities on a full-time 
basis in Washington and overseas. About 5,300 of 
these can be considered involved in a policy rather 
than an operational capacity ( e.g manning Loran 
stations), and about 4,600 of them are in the Wash- 
ington headquarters (see Attachment C). Of the 
5,300 total, 3,300 are considered professionals, and 
268 are at GS-16 or above, including executive- 
level appointees. 

Most of the major departments of the federal 
government have Offices of International Affairs, 
some headed by Assistant Secretaries. Most carry 
on extensive contacts with foreign governments, 
professional groups, and individuals either from lo- 
cations abroad of from headquarters. There are 
many more people in these agencies who have part- 
time or intermittent concern with international ac- 
tivities — in other words, becoming involved in con- 
ferences or visits or discussion of interagency 
issues. Some of this work, e.g., consulting with for- 
eign governments in special areas (like roads or 
power) is financed by AID. 

Several of the agencies, notably the Departments of 
Agriculture and Treasury, have distinct personnel services 
related to international activities. They tend to recruit 
university graduates for a career entirely within the 


international area. The international careerist, usu- 
ally with a primary background in economics, is put 
through a planned career path which includes ini- 
tial headquarters experience. On the basis of per- 
formance in this area, the man is selected for a tour 
abroad, followed by alternating tours at higher lev- 
els, both at home and abroad as Agricultural (130) 
or Treasury (34) attaches. The overseas tours may 
be in several countries. Language and country 
training is increasingly stressed, and is obtained 
through the Foreign Service Institute. By and large, 
the professional quality of the people is high, and 
these attaches serve as valued members of the 
embassy staffs, usually within the Economic section. 

The attaches are, of course, GS employees and 
do not have some of the benefits of the Foreign 
Service. The question of counselor and diplomatic 
status has been a frequent matter of contention 
between these agencies and State. 

The Departments of Commerce and Labor have 
similar, though not as well developed, international 
services. Their activities in the area are growing, 
particularly at the Department of Commerce, with 
the emphasis placed on trade promotion, East- 
West trade, technology exchange, etc. These two 
departments do not have separate attaches; the 
commercial and labor work at overseas posts is per- 
formed by State Department FSOs.* Export pro- 
motion, for example, has been given greater atten- 
tion by embassies and consulates. An internal study 
is underway in State right now as to how to improve 
contacts with labor movements in many countries 
(there is always the question of whether the FSO 
generalist in a labor attach^ post has sufficient cred- 
ibility to gain rapport with foreign leaders). There 
are personnel exchange programs worked with 
both agencies (the Commerce-State exchange runs 
about 20 people each way). 

The time has come when it is important to give more 
systematic attention to the quality of these “ domestic ” 
agency international functions. They are important 
contributors to the substance of foreign policy. The 
President is best served if they are strengthened. 

It is our belief that the assignment of separate 
attache systems to Treasury and Agriculture has 
produced a better understanding of international 
problems in the departmental staffs and has en- 
abled these services to attract higher quality peo- 
ple. At the same time, this device must be used 
sparingly to avoid undue proliferation of people 
overseas and confusing our bilateral relations. State 
must have coordinating responsibility, both in the 
embassies and at home. 

The Task Force on Foreign Economic Policy has recom- 
mended that Commerce “assume direct responsibility for 

•The Department of Commerce does have about 1 5 trade fair 
directors overseas. 



providing overseas commercial representation and opera- 
tions involving trade and investment assistance to U. S. and 
foreign businesses. ” This transfer of responsibility, it 
is argued, would permit State to place more empha- 
sis on general economic analysis and reporting, 
thereby improving its competence in foreign eco- 
nomic policy. It would afford the Commerce De- 
partment an opportunity to make needed improve- 
ment in its international trade and investment 
activities. 


D. The Foreign Affairs Executive Service 

The importance and complexity of foreign policy 
development and implementation today requires 
experienced, broadly trained executives available 
to support the President and Secretary of State. 
There is a need for a more compehensive approach 
to this problem — i.e., developing a government- 
wide pool of such executives which can direct criti- 
cal staff and line operations in the international 
arena. A President can no longer assume that ex- 
ecutive talent will be available to develop imagina- 
tively and to adminster sensitively the foreign 
policy required. He cannot assume that job experi- 
ence in any one agency “feeder” system, or subsys- 
tem, is broad enough to permit handling the 
streams of variables which will confront the foreign 
affairs executive. 

It is not easy for a President or Secretary of State 
to take the long view and to alter the current frame- 
work to meet future needs. There are built-in resist- 
ances at agency and congressional committee lev- 
els. Significant change would affect time-honored 
Agency prerogatives. The time of political execu- 
tives is often short, and there are too many other 
battles to be fought. 

Yet there never was a more critical time to start 
in the field of career executive development. Water- 
gate and executive pay problems have hurt the ca- 
reer executive population. An initiative in the for- 
eign affairs area might signal new concern with 
personnel management and new opportunities for 
talent in and outside the Government. 

Moreover, an initiative in foreign affairs execu- 
tive development would make sense. The popula- 
tions are small enough to work with (some 2,150 
out of 10,000 Federal executives). The President’s 
authorities for and the national importance of inter- 
national relations are clear. Moreover, one cabinet 
officer, the Secretary of State, has leadership re- 
sponsibility in the area and “owns” a large portion 
of the “assets.” 

Our study has identified about 2,155 executive 
level jobs (supergrade or FSO-2 and above) in the 
foreign affairs area: 


TABLE VII.— EXECUTIVE JOBS IN INTERNATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 



Washington 

Overseas 

Total 

State 

562 

479 

1,041 

Other Foreign Affairs Agencies 

445 

401 

846 

Other Departments & Agencies 

236 

32 

268 

Total 

1,243 

912 

2,155 


All but about 100 of the above are career officials. 

1. THE PROPOSAL 

The President would designate certain foreign 
affairs executive jobs and the men who hold them 
as part of a Foreign Affairs Executive Service. The 
number might be somewhat smaller than the 2, 1 55, 
because “designation” would be made only after a 
job-by-job analysis. For example, the Service might 
not include all Ambassadors and DCM jobs now 
classified as FSO-01/02. In effect, the President 
would assume that the designated jobs were filled 
only after a systematic executive search across the 
various agencies’ “feeder” systems. 

The President would also instruct the head of 
each agency involved to improve Executive Devel- 
opment Programs within his agency. He would is- 
sue policy guidelines for this effort which would 
insure that each “feeder” system made an optimum 
contribution to the government-wide approach. 
For example, such guidelines would govern intera- 
gency details for career broadening and portability 
of retirement benefits. They would also establish 
procedures for monitoring progress of the program 
and individuals in it. 

2. ADMINISTRATION 

It is proposed that prime responsibility for sup- 
port to the President in implementing the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Service be placed in the Depart- 
ment of State, under a Presidential charter. Carry- 
ing out this responsibility would be accomplished 
largely through expansion of the above-described 
Executive Development Staff reporting to the Un- 
der Secretary for Management. This professional 
staff would review executive development pro- 
grams of the agencies, draft guidelines, conduct 
talent search across agency lines, and propose to 
the responsible agency head or other officer a list 
of best-qualified candidates for designated posi- 
tions. The staff would also organize an annual execu- 
tive manpower review to monitor progress of agency 
programs and key individuals with executive poten- 
tial. A major function would be to give effect to and 
monitor personnel exchange and training pro- 
grams. 

Legislation may eventually be required to give 



the government-wide function more teeth. How- 
ever, we believe it could operate initially as outlined 
within existing law, relying on the President’s gen- 
eral responsibilities as Chief Executive, and for 
conducting foreign policy. 

The way in which State behaves is important to 
the success of this program. If agencies believe that 
all the best jobs go to the Foreign Service Officers, 
there will be little interest in the system. The key 
will be perceived quality of the candidates and the 
fairness of State’s administration of these activities. 

There is also the option of staffing the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Service from the Executive Office 
of the President. This approach has substantial or- 
ganizational logic. But given Congressional history, 
the desirability of placing responsibility in a Depart- 
ment with an adequate charter, and the climate of 
the times support putting the function in State. 


E. The Foreign Service Institute (FSI) 

The FSI should play an important role in the 
President’s concern for improving the quality of 
personnel across the government in international 
affairs and in executive development. We believe 
this is within the mission set forth in law, but it has 
not yet been fully implemented. The FSI should be 
considered a national training institution operated 
by State to meet the needs of all agencies in this 
field. Its curriculum should be reviewed and devel- 
oped accordingly. Its effort should be coordinated 
with some of the management training offered by 
the Civil Service Commission and the Universities. 

F. Recommendations 

1. GOVERNMENT-WIDE CONSIDERATIONS 

• The President should recognize the increasing 
importance of many “domestic” agencies in 
the foreign affairs field and should take steps 
to strengthen the personnel systems in inter- 
national activities to participate effectively in 
the development and execution of foreign 
policy. 

• He should give effect and support to a family 
of compatible agency-run systems (State, AID, 
USIA, ACDA, Agriculture, Treasury, Com- 
merce, Export-Import Bank, Defense (ISA), 
Action, etc.). 

• The President should issue general rules and stan- 
dards which would guide development of these 
systems and establish an overall framework for 
them. 

• The President should establish a cross-agency, inter- 
national executive development program. This 


would involve review and coordination of ex- 
isting agency executive development pro- 
grams and government-wide and private sec- 
tor search for talent to fill designated career 
and non-career jobs in a Foreign Affairs Executive 
Service (FAES). 

• To assist him in the above functions, the Presi- 
dent should look primarily to the Secretary of State 
and the executive development capabilities of his De- 
partment under the Under Secretary for Management. 
(An option would be to establish this function 
in the Executive Office of the President.) 

2. FOREIGN AFFAIRS AGENCIES 

• The Commission recommends an important 
national decision in the Executive Branch and 
Congress as to the role and scope of the eco- 
nomic development program. An effective 
personnel program cannot be operated in the 
present conditions of uncertainty. With the 
closeout in Southeast Asia, this is a propitious 
time to reexamine AID’S longer-term mission. 

• If the program is to be continued, AID — or its 
successor agency — should develop a “compat- 
ible” but separate personnel system designed 
to attract and retain high-quality development 
professionals. 

• USIA’s personnel system, under the new 
agency proposed by the Stanton Panel, should 
continue as a separate system with “compatible” 
regulations. FSIOs should not be merged as a fifth 
cone of the FSO Corps. The new agency should 
develop the unique kind of staff required to 
coordinate and manage the increasingly im- 
portant exchanges and contracts through pri- 
vate channels. 

3. DOMESTIC AGENCIES 

• The Departments of Agriculture and Treasury 
should continue to operate separate attache 
systems as a part of the international career 
systems. 

• Commercial attaches at large posts, or posts where 
there is to be sufficient trade initiative to warrant a 
full-time commercial attach i, should be established 
under the Department of Commerce. This reflects 
the long-run importance of export promotion-, 
and the need to improve Commerce personnel 
and capabilities to perform this function effec- 
tively. (Legislation required.) 

4. FOREIGN AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 

• The Foreign Service Institute program should 
be a major instrument, one expanded to han- 
dle the principal language and foreign affairs 
training for all agencies. Its name should be 



changed to Foreign Affairs Institute (FA I) to recog- 
nize the broader mission. 

• The funding of FAI should be made entirely 
reimbursable, with State and other partici- 
pants paying their share of the costs in the 
form of tuition. A revolving fund should be 
established to permit financial planning on a 
long-term basis. 

• Steps should be taken to provide better physical facili- 
ties in the Washington area. Appropriations 
should be sought for this purpose. 

• The current Director has done a commend- 
able job and deserves strong Departmental 
support in developing plans for the new mis- 
sion and facilities. When the position does be- 
come vacant, a new Director should be sought 
nationwide in an effort to find a person of dis- 
tinguished attainments in foreign policy ad- 
ministration, both as a practitioner and educa- 
tor. 

• The faculty mix should be altered to include 
more members from relevant graduate 
schools who have demonstrated ability to work 
with experienced adults; some should also 
come from other training centers engaged in 
development of public and private executives. 

VI. EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

Recent developments in employee-management 
relations (EMR) in many ways add to the inflexibili- 
ties and uncertainties of effective personnel man- 
agement in the foreign affairs agencies. To place 
our recommendations in perspective in this com- 
plex field, some background and discussion of cur- 
rent problems are required. 

A. History 

U.S. labor-management relations in the private 
sector are considered among the most advanced of 
the free world. This reflects more than 150 years of 
experience and the gradual development of law cul- 
minating in the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935. This Act had as its basic purpose the encour- 
agement of collective bargaining as a means of 
minimizing conflict between employers and em- 
ployees. The Act recognized the right of employees 
to be represented by unions and established proce- 
dures for determining and enforcing their rights. 
Among the key features were exclusive recognition 
of majority-designated employee organizations, 
collective bargaining on an adversary basis on con- 
ditions of employment, written fixed-duration 


agreements, preservation of the right to manage, 
and machinery and procedures to help resolve dis- 
putes. 

Executive Order (E.O.) 10988 issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962, established a framework for 
conducting labor-management relations within the 
Executive Departments. It recognized employee or- 
ganizations and prohibited unfair labor practices. 
Perhaps most important, this Order provided expe- 
rience for managers in dealing with employee 
unions. Although State’s employees were covered 
under the order, no union activity took place; i.e., 
no petitions were processed against State. 

On January 1, 1970, Executive Order 11491 re- 
placed the earlier order and brought into Federal 
personnel administration many of the principles 
and practices of the private sector, including the 
adversary bargaining relationship. It set up three- 
part machinery: (1) the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Labor- Management Relations to decide upon issues 
relating to the appropriate unit for exclusive bar- 
gaining, to supervise elections, to decide unfair la- 
bor complaints, etc.; (2) the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel to consider negotiation impasses when volun- 
tary arrangements have failed; and (3) the Federal 
Labor Relations Council — whose members include the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Director, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget — to administer and interpret the 
order and to hear appeals from decisions of the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. The Order provided 
for majority of agency employees and “national 
consultation rights” to an organization represent- 
ing a “substantial number” of employees. The Or- 
der excluded from its provisions employees of the 
FBI, CIA, other intelligence, investigative or 
security units, or any installation or activity located 
overseas where an agency head determines that ex- 
clusion would be in the national interest. 

Almost immediately, State Department repre- 
sentatives, led by Mr. William Macomber, then 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management, moved 
for exclusion of the Foreign Service from E.O. 
11491. In letters to the Chairman of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, dated November 14 and 20, 
1970, Macomber argued that E.O. 11491 applied 
primarily to the Civil Service and that the three 
foreign affairs agencies (State, USIA, and AID) re- 
quired their own framework. He based his position 
on (1) the special conditions of employment, com- 
pensation, and benefits of the Foreign Service, (2) 
the rank-in-the-man system, (3) the requirements 
of worldwide mobility under a flexible assignment 
system, and (4) “the more intimate relationship [re- 
quired] between the President, Secretary of State, 
and the personnel who are entrusted with the exe- 
cution of United States foreign policy.” 

Macomber objected specifically to three features 



of E.O. 11491: exclusive recognition, adversary 
bargaining, and disputes settlement by “outsid- 
ers.” He believed that these features, particularly 
the formal adversary relationship between FSOs 
and the heads of foreign affairs agencies, could ad- 
versely affect the conduct of day-to-day foreign 
affairs operations and, in certain instances, “could 
be detrimental to our national security.” 

The Department proposed a single amendment 
to E.O. 1 1491 excluding the Foreign Service agen- 
cies to be followed by a memorandum from the 
President to these agency heads. The memoran- 
dum would require the agency heads to afford to 
officers and employees excluded opportunity to be- 
long to a labor organization or other association of 
employees and to consult with management, in- 
dividually or through their organizations or as- 
sociations, on personnel policy matters. As Ma- 
comber stated, “We believe that consultations with 
management and appeals to the Board of Foreign 
Service are superior to resort to outside authority 
provided for under the Executive Order.” 

The Federal Labor Relations Council believed 
that employees of the three agencies should be 
treated under the basic E.O. 11491 and that excep- 
tion was not required. There was ample provision 
under E.O. 11491 for the desired consultation on 
personnel matters, with the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association (AFSA) or any other professional 
association even though they were not exclusive 
bargaining agents. In a January, 1971, memoran- 
dum to the President, the Council proposed three 
options: (1) exclude the Foreign Service elements 
from E.O. 11491 (State position); (2) do not ex- 
clude them (the Council’s and the OMB’s position); 
or (3) exclude them contingent on developing a 
separate EMR program acceptable to the Council. 
In March, 1971, the President sent a memorandum 
to CSC Chairman Hampton indicating his choice of 
Option 3. 

Several following months were devoted to devel- 
oping a separate order to implement the Presi- 
dent's decision. There were essentially three-sided 
negotiations among State, AFSA, and the Council, 
with State as the “middleman.” Many pressures 
affected the final solution. Concern about morale in 
the Foreign Service at that time acted to strengthen 
the position of AFSA. AFSA, which had originally 
supported the State position for simple exclusion 
from E.O. 1 1491, recognized the advantages of ex- 
clusive bargaining rights and maneuvered to main- 
tain a favored position relative to potential rivals. 
State insisted on the “consultation” framework 
without fixed term, written agreements, and on the 
use of an “inside” mechanism (Board of Foreign 
Service) for administering the proposed Order and 
settling disputes. The Council opposed continuous 
consultation and urged: a clear statement of rights 


of employees, organizations, and agency manage- 
ment; criteria for recognition of organizations; defi- 
nition of scope and coverage of agreements; and 
effective machinery for dealing with dispute im- 
passes and grievances. Thus, E.O. 1 1636 was born 
in compromise and signed by the President on 
December 17, 1971, almost two years after the gen- 
eral E.O. 1 1491. 

The stipulations of E.O. 11636 dealing with 
rights of employees and management, election of 
exclusive representatives, unfair practices, etc. 
were similar to many of the provisions of E.O. 
1 1491. However, E.O. 1 1636 also had a number of 
unique features: 

(1) It provided that a foreign affairs agency and 
a recognized organization shall “consult” in 
good faith regularly and prior to the adoption of 
proposed or revised personnel policies and 
procedures as compared to “negotiation” of 
fixed-term agreements under E.O. 11491. Where 
personnel policy or procedure applies to em- 
ployees of more than one agency, consultations 
were to be held jointly between representatives 
of the agencies and the organizations. 

(2) It mandated a single, agency-wide bargaining 
unit covering the Foreign Service element of each 
of the three foreign affairs agencies, whereas 
E.O. 11491 permits establishment of smaller 
units based upon clearly identifiable community 
of interest among employees. 

(3) The Secretary is authorized to issue sub- 
stantive regulations which define the appeals 
procedure. 

(4) Supervisors can be included within the bar- 
gaining units, whereas they are excluded under 
E.O. 11491. 

(5) E.O. 1 1636 established the following ma- 
chinery: 

(a) The Board of the Foreign Service would over- 
see the EMR program, interpret the Order, 
consider policy issues arising under it, resolve 
appeals, and make recommendations to the 
Secretary concerning implementing regula- 
tions. 

(b) An Employee-Management Relations Commis- 
sion, established as a Committee of the Board 
with representatives from Labor, CSC, and 
OMB (Chairman), would decide questions 
concerning eligibility of organizations, super- 
vise elections, deal with issues of “consultabil- 
ity” and unfair practice complaints. 

(c) A Disputes Panel, acting as an adjunct of 
the Board, would assist in mediating disputes 
arising in the course of “consultation.” 

(d) A Grievance Board, established prior to the 
Order, was to be continued on an interim basis 
until the agencies and recognized employee or- 
ganizations agreed upon new procedures for 



handling employee grievances (it is still operat- 
ing). 

Since the Order was issued, AFSA, which has had 
a distinguished 50-year history as a professional 
association, has reorganized itself to qualify as an 
employee representative organization. In 1973, it 
entered elections in the three agencies and won by 
majority vote the right to be the exclusive repre- 
sentative (bargaining agent) for all Foreign Service 
employees of AID, USIA, and State. It thus repre- 
sents about 11,000 employees including FSOs, 
FSIOs, and FSRs — as well as communicators, couri- 
ers, administrative personnel, and secretaries 
(about 40% of the Foreign Service are in the non- 
officer categories). 

Some 3000 civil servants in State, AID, USIA, 
and OPIC are represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees (AFGE), an AFL- 
CIO affiliate. This union has consistently opposed 
the separate E.O. 1 1636 and would prefer that for- 
eign affairs agencies operate under the Govern- 
ment-wide E.O. 11491. The union is also said to be 
making a strong bid to be the exclusive representa- 
tive for USIA, where the first election — favoring 
AFSA — was very close. 

The position of AFSA under the Order has been 
somewhat ambiguous. Its leadership was young and 
vigorous but lacked the substantive experience usu- 
ally associated with the serious task of employee 
representation. It has, on various occasions, acted 
both as a professional association and as a “union” 
( e.g ., its drive to broaden its membership). It has 
stressed its ties to State top management and has 
proposed the philosophy of “co-determination” in 
cases where the interests of AFSA and State Depart- 
ment management are essentially the same. (AFSA 
is less generous with the managements of AID and 
USIA.) 


B. Current Problems 

Operations under E.O. 1 1636 have been satisfac- 
tory, if one is concerned about avoiding major con- 
frontations and adverse publicity to the Depart- 
ment of State. Consultation has proceeded on a 
number of issues: about 25 agreements have been 
signed. The grievance procedures have been han- 
dled expeditiously, the large majority being settled 
in favor of the employee. On the whole, AFSA (but 
not AFGE) is quite pleased with arrangements for 
handling almost any personnel concern it may have. 

However, from the point of view of effective personnel 
management, the “ compromise ” arrangement which led to 
E.O. 11636 has not worked well, and the future problems 
under the order will probably grow. What was intended 
originally as continuing “consultation” within the 


family of the Foreign Service is fast becoming a 
complex, adversary, legalistic personnel gover- 
nance system where the lines between management 
and the “union” are hard to find. The specific prob- 
lems can be summarized as follows: 

1. LACK OF MANAGEMENT DIRECTION 

The State Department was very slow in organiz- 
ing itself to handle labor-management relations. 
State has not yet developed the professional exper- 
tise and continuity required. A small EMR office 
was attached to the Director General. However, 
AFSA tended to ignore this office and to deal di- 
rectly with senior levels, and the Department let 
this happen. 

Moreover, it has never been clear who in the 
Department senior levels was in charge of EMR. 
The Deputy Under Secretary for Management and 
the Deputy Secretary have been in and out of vari- 
ous issues depending on whom AFSA approached. 
These officials tend to rotate every two years or so. 
The situation is complicated by signals from the 
top, which are to keep things on an even keel and 
to keep out of the headlines. This led one of the 
Commission’s consultants to conclude that respon- 
sible State officials seem more concerned with 
avoidance of the possibility of unfair labor com- 
plaints being filed than with taking a policy posi- 
tion, and retaining it in the face of continued oppo- 
sition by AFSA. 

2. THE ROLE OF THE BOARD OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The Board was chosen as the keystone of the 
EMR system apparently because it seemed to fit its 
policy responsibilities related to the Foreign Serv- 
ice. However, it has proven particularly ill-suited to 
labor relations. Its members, particularly the seven 
majority from the foreign affairs agencies, have no 
experience in labor relations. It has fashioned no 
machinery to keep itself alerted as to ongoing and 
upcoming policy issues. It has neither sought nor 
encouraged “feedback” by its membership. It has 
not monitored sufficiently the degree or manner of 
consultation among the three foreign affairs agen- 
cies. It has inadequate staff for these purposes. 

Last year, the Board became very concerned that 
the high number of appeals to it under the Order 
would interfere with its policy advisory role to the 
Secretary in personnel matters. For this reason, it 
decided last November to terminate its appeal func- 
tions. 

We conclude that, for reasons indicated, the Board 
should be taken out of the EMR role completely and that 
another more expert body be substituted solely for this pur- 
pose. 
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3. CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

The procedures for both E.O. 11491 and E.O. 

1 1636 were made for the traditional rank-in-the-job 
situation, rather than a rank-in-the-man system like 
the Foreign Service. The line between management 
and labor is almost impossible to define. Most of 
the senior officials of the Department are, or have 
been, members of AFSA. All would benefit from 
concessions to AFSA relating to overseas benefits 
which are under the Secretary of State’s jurisdic- 
tion. More specifically, as Mr. Macomber pointed 
out in his letter of November, 1970, to the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 80% of the 
official positions in State’s Office of Personnel who 
deal with the issues under consultation are FSOs. 

Thus, FSOs serving under special Presidential 
appointment sit on both sides of the labor-manage- 
ment table in the “consultation” situation. This 
situation does not fit established practice in the la- 
bor-relations field. It does not conform to the im- 
age the Foreign Service has of itself (the diplomat- 
manager) in supporting the Secretary and the 
President in the coordination and development of 
foreign policy. It certainly does not adequately pro- 
tect the public. 

We conclude that the best interests of all parties 
would be served by exempting at least the Presiden- 
tially appointed FSOs from the adversary, exclusive 
agent bargaining arrangements of E.O. 11636. In 
this sense, the original position of the Department requesting 
an exclusion of the Foreign Service from E.O. 11491 ap- 
pears to have been correct. 

Foreign Service Officers operating in disparate 
posts abroad do have need to express their needs 
collectively through representatives who represent 
the best qualities of the service. This representation 
could continue to be done by AFSA, not as an agen- 
cy-wide, exclusive bargaining agent, but as a profes- 
sional organization. Individual grievances could be 
handled through the preexisting Grievance Panel 
or some similar arrangement. 

4. CONSULTATION 

Consultation has, in fact, become an adversary 
proceeding where the Department’s personnel 
manual is considered the “contract.” All changes 
are checked with AFSA in advance. Where AFSA 
opposition is known, there is delay and paralysis in 
the personnel function. 

To remedy this, the Order should be clarified so 
that the management of the three agencies cannot 
be stopped from taking action on any pending mat- 
ter whose “consultability” is being urged by the 
employee organization. Moreover, there must be 
management freedom, without prior consultation, 
to change personnel policies and practices in areas 
reserved for management under the Order. 


Further action must be taken to strengthen con- 
sultation among the agencies in EMR. A firmer 
State management position in EMR will tend to 
help this process. 

5. ROLLING NEGOTIATIONS 

The system of item-by-item negotiations based 
on the Order’s provision for regular consultation 
should be amended to provide for more compre- 
hensive written agreements over a fixed period. 
This would help to reduce the confusion regarding 
the large number of agreement "understandings” 
being processed piecemeal in the Department at 
any one time. Moreover, once signed, the agree- 
ments can be reopened under pressure from the 
employee organizations. This is contrary to good 
labor-management practice. 

C. Recommendations 

Only one solution appears to deal adequately 
with tfie many problems, is administratively simple, 
and fits longer term needs. It is to adopt an ap- 
proach similar to that originally proposed by State, 
along the following lines: 

• Revoke E.O. 1 1636 as it now stands. 

• Continue to exempt Foreign Service Officers 
from the main provisions of E.O. 11491, as 
Presidential appointees. 

• Extend a similar exemption to FSIOs and 
FSRs of the three agencies; i.e., all rank-in-the- 
man professionals. 

• Provide for representation of the above offic- 
ers through AFSA, or other organizations, as 
professional associations. 

• Provide all non-officer employees of State, 
AID, and USIA representation and bargaining 
rights under E.O. 11491. 

It is not easy to roll back the clock. But there are 
times when this must be done, when the alternative 
is proceeding in a direction which may be harmful 
to all parties. It is not clear, for example, that the 
present drift toward making AFSA an agency-wide 
industrial type “union” is in the long-term interests 
of Foreign Service Officers. There would appear to 
be longer-term costs not only to the image of the 
FSO Corps vis a vis the Congress and the public, 
but also to its effectiveness as a member of foreign 
affairs management. 

If a separate Executive Order for Foreign Affairs agencies 
is deemed necessary, somewhat along the lines of the 
present E.O. 1 1636, the following changes should 
be made to strengthen the program: 

• There should be a single focal point in State 
for mobilizing the necessary management re- 
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sources to conduct effective EMR. That focal 
point should be the proposed Under Secretary 
for Management, supported by an ex- 
perienced professional staff with continuity. 
The Department should enforce the use of this 
office as the appropriate management channel 
in dealing with employee organizations. It 
should clarify its EMR policies. 

The Board of the Foreign Service should be taken out 
of the employee-management relations business. In its 
place, general oversight should be given to a 
new seven-man Foreign Affairs Council com- 
posed of representatives of State (two mem- 
bers including the chairman), AID, USIA, La- 
bor, CSC and OMB who have expertise in the 
EMR field. The Council would be advisory to 


the Secretary as to the operation of the EMR 
system and as to policy required to make the 
system work. 

• The Disputes Panel should continue to settle 
all cases brought, subject only to review by the 
heads of foreign affairs agencies. 

• The new Executive Order should provide for fixed- 
period contracts, thus eliminating the current 
“rolling” negotiations. 

• State should give more consideration to the 
views of AID and USIA in the required inter- 
agency consultation. 

• Discretionary benefits should be removed from the bar- 
gaining either by amending the Order or by 
assigning the determination to OMB, CSC, or 
some body outside State. 



ATTACHMENT A.— THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER (FSO) CAREER 


Age Class Position 


27 

29 


31 


36 


41 


46 

50 

56 


FSO-7 

FSO-6 


FSO-5 


FSO-4 


Basic officers orientation course in Washington (5 weeks) 


Assignment to Department (2 years) 

First assignment to post abroad (2 years, with 
possible rotation between jobs at post) 


in either 
order 


(Possible training in hard language, 9 months to 2 years) 

(Possible academic year at university or 26-week FSI economics course) 

Second post abroad (3 years, in different continent from first) (May be in job other than primary functional 
specialty) 

Second assignment to Department (4 years, in two different offices; one job or both in primary functional 
specialty) 

(Possible 2-year detail to another agency, 1-year Congressional fellowship, etc.) (Two or more 1-2 week 
courses at FSI) 


Third post abroad (3-4 years, in supervisory job — section chief in smaller Embassy, principal officer of smaller 
Consulate — in geographic area of primary specialization and usually in area of primary functional specializa- 
tion) 

FSO-3 

Fourth post abroad (3-4 years, perhaps as DCM in smaller Embassy, in new geographic area if previous 
assignments have been too specialized geographically) 

Third assignment to Department (academic year of senior training at FSI, war college, or university, followed 
by one or two assignments in Department, one of them probably outside primary areas of specialization; 
FSO-2 total length of tour in US, 5-5 years) 

Fifth post abroad (3—4 years, as DCM in medium-sized Embassy, section chief in large Embassy, or Consul 
General) 

FSO-1 

Ambassador to a small country 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 

Retirement 
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ATTACHMENT B.— DEPARTMENT OF STATE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL (12/31/74) BY UNIT AND PAY PLAN 


Executive Total 



Level 

FSO 

FSIO 

FSR 

FSR/U 

FSS 

CS 

Professional 

Headquarters 
A. Secretariat 

Secretary, Special Assistants, Ambassadors at Large 

3 

28 

2 

9 

1 

— 

6 

49 

Deputy Secretary 

1 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

2 

9 

Under Secretaries 

2 

6 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 

12 

Deputy Under Secretaries for Management 

— 

6 

— • 

4 

3 

1 

5 

19 

Policy Planning 

— 

12 

1 

11 

— 

— 

5 

29 

Counsellor 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

Executive Secretariat 

— 

50 

— 

5 

1 

1 

28 

85 

Press Relations 

— 

5 

— 

1 

2 

1 

6 

15 

Congressional Relations 

1 

1 

— 

6 

2 

— 

8 

18 

Protocol 

1 

1 

— 

5 

1 

1 

22 

31 

Legal 

— 

3 

— 

16 

1 

— 

54 

74 

Inspector General of Foreign Assistance 

2 

1 

— 

15 

4 

— 

4 

26 

Subtotal 

10 

120 

3 

75 

16 

6 

142 

372 

B. Functional Bureaus 

Educational and Cultural Affairs 

1 

54 

11 

28 

5 

9 

85 

193 

Economic and Business Affairs 

— 

103 

— 

9 

4 

3 

19 

138 

Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

1 

9 

— 

13 

9 

— 

4 

36 

Intelligence and Research 

1 

70 

— 

44 

22 

6 

93 

236 

International Organization Affairs 

2 

72 

— 

30 

6 

6 

40 

156 

Political-Military Affairs 

— 

56 

— 

6 

3 

1 

13 

79 

Public Affairs 

— 

6 

3 

35 

10 

5 

33 

92 

Security and Counsellor Affairs 

I 

38 



44 

6 

8 

318 

415 









Subtotal 

6 

408 

14 

209 

65 

38 

605 

1345 






C. Regional Bureaus 

African Affairs — 

European Affairs — 

East Asian and Pacific Affairs — 

Inter American Affairs 3 

Near East and South Asian Affairs — 

Subtotal 3 

D. Management 

Director General/Personnel — 

Inspector General of Foreign Service 1 

Administration — 

Foreign Service Institute — 

Special Complement — 

Subtotal 1 

TOTAL HEADQUARTERS 20 

II. Field 

International Organizations 1 

African Affairs 28 

European Affairs 40 

East Asian and Pacific Affairs 14 

Inter-American Affairs 22 

Near East and South Asian Affairs 20 

TOTAL FIELD 125 

III. GRAND TOTAL 145 


68 

— 

6 

1 

10 

8 

93 

118 

1 

10 

2 

4 

15 

150 

86 

— 

5 

1 

5 

9 

106 

77 

1 

2 

— 

6 

11 

100 

63 

— 

3 



6 

5 

77 

412 

2 

26 

4 

31 

48 

526 


89 

— 

62 

11 

38 

89 

289 

31 

— 

13 

2 

— 

5 

52 

43 

— 

289 

56 

158 

598 

1144 

186 

1 

24 

8 

3 

33 

255 

24 

— 

74 

— 

3 

7 

108 

373 

i 

462 

77 

202 

732 

1848 

1313 

20 

772 

162 

277 

1527 

4091 


12 

2 

4 

4 

— 

— 

23 

226 

— 

92 

11 

90 

— 

447 

795 

4 

174 

42 

339 

— 

1394 

391 

1 

103 

28 

178 

— 

715 

407 

— 

123 

9 

146 

1 

708 

279 

2 

89 

18 

99 

— 

507 

2110 

9 

585 

112 

852 

1 

3794 

3423 

29 

1357 

274 

1129 

1528 

7885 


«Q 


to 

to 



ATTACHMENT C.— SUMMARY: EMPLOYMENT IN INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES (CURRENT LEVELS) 


Department or Agency 

U.S. 

Total Americans 
O/S 

Total 

U.S. 

Professionals 

O/S 

Total 

U.S. 

Executives 

O/S 

Total 

A. Foreign Affairs Agencies 
State Department 

6,541 

5,581 

12,122 

4,091 

3,794 

7,885 

562 

479 

1,041 

AID 

2,876 

1,613 

4,489 

2,043 

1,394 

3,437 

241 

282 

523 

USIA 

3,242 

943 

4,185 

2,170 

821 

2,991 

154 

111 

265 

ACDA 

208 

— 

208 

88 

— 

88 

42 

— 

42 

Peace Corps (ACTION) 

175 

193 

368 

96 

185 

281 

8 

8 

16 

Subtotal A 

13,042 

8,330 

21,372 

8.488 

6,194 

14,682 

1,007 

880 

1,887 

B. Departments and Agencies with Major International Activities 
Agriculture 792 

131 

923 

423 

105 

528 

9 

11 

20 

Commerce 

1,023 

15 

1,038 

807 

14 

821 

19 

0 

19 

Defense 

211 

49 

260 

109 

28 

137 

19 

5 

24 

Labor 

165 

— 

165 

89 

— 

89 

4 

— 

4 

Treasury 

337 

34 

371 

165 

20 

185 

42 

7 

49 

Executive Office of the President 

254 

— 

254 

175 

— 

175 

49 

— 

49 

. NSC 

(70) 

— 

(70) 

(47) 

— 

(47) 

(12) 

— 

(12) 

• Council on International Economic Policy 

(31) 

— 

(31) 

(21) 

— 

(21) 

(ID 

— 

(ID 

• Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

(45) 

— 

(45) 

(30) 

— 

(30) 

(11) 

— 

(ID 

. OMB 

(106) 

— 

(106) 

(76) 

— 

(76) 

(15) 

— 

(15) 

• Council of Economic Advisors 

(2) 

— 

(2) 

(1) 

— 

(1) 

(-) 

— 

(-) 

HEW 

293 

51 

344 

116 

44 

160 

6 

— 

6 

HUD 

24 

— 

24 

14 

— 

14 

2 

— 

2 

Interior 

71 

62 

133 

43 

56 

99 

2 

1 

3 

Justice 

26 

334 

360 

17 

263 

280 

1 

5 

6 

Transportation 

164 

— 

164 

104 

— 

104 

16 

— 

16 

EPA 

32 

— 

32 

20 

— 

20 

1 

— 

1 

Export-Import Bank 

429 

1 

430 

267 

1 

268 

14 

— 

14 

International Trade Commission 

380 

— 

380 

237 

— 

237 

12 

— 

12 

Inter-American Foundation 

74 

— 

74 

45 

— 

45 

3 

— 

3 

FEA/ERDA 

99 

11 

110 

56 

6 

62 

13 

2 

15 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 

15 

18 

33 

7 

17 

24 

3 

— 

3 

NASA 

25 

14 

39 

15 

14 

29 

3 

1 

4 

National Science Foundation 

101 

3 

104 

58 

3 

61 

9 

— 

9 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) 

113 

— 

113 

46 


46 

9 

— 

9 

Smithsonian Institution 

11 

— 

11 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Subtotal B 

4,639 

723 

5.362 

2,820 

571 

3,391 

236 

32 

268 

Grand Total 

17,681 

9,053 

26,734 

11,308 

6,765 

18,073 

1,243 

912 

2,155 
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SUMMARY 


Executive Manpower Systems 

The executive manpower systems of leading, 
large industrial businesses tend to have the follow- 
ing eight common characteristics: 

1. The top executive is personally committed 
to and involved in the system. 

2. All managers in the hierarchy feel and are 
held accountable for the development of subor- 
dinates. 

3. It is recognized that producing an internal, 
upward flow of competent executives is a long- 
term proposition. 

4. Executives are promoted on the basis of per- 
formance and achievement. 

5. Vertical growth to the top levels of the hier- 
archy is attainable. 

6. The system has been designed and tailored 
to the needs of the company and reflects its 
uniqueness. 

7. It is recognized that executives develop 
primarily on the job, and thus jobs are utilized 
developmentally. 

8. Unique staff contributions are required to 
make the system function properly. 

Important variations were found in staffing 
strategies (predominantly “promote from within”), 
basic philosophy (i.e., amount and kind of au- 
thoritarianism), the degree to which very different 
types of executives are produced in the systems, 
and the amount and kind of data used in planning 
and selection. 

In addition to the eight characteristics, leading 
firms tend to employ some common practices or 


techniques. Included are: fostering a motivational 
climate; having a good feel for historical executive 
mobility; utilizing in-house and university manage- 
ment courses as a supplement to growth on the job; 
holding comprehensive, annual manpower status 
reviews; identifying high potential managers and 
treating them differentially; controlling the selec- 
tion process so that appointments may be used in 
the executive development process; setting goals 
and measuring and rewarding performance accord- 
ingly; and employing a variety of practices to opti- 
mize the utilization of executives over 50. 

Three emerging issues have not yet been fully 
appreciated and dealt with— even by companies 
with sophisticated executive manpower systems. 
The issues are: the imminent rise in the hierarchy 
of executives with untraditional attitudes, values, 
and life styles; the tremendous and increasing com- 
plexity with which business executives have to cope; 
and the transfer of more power to the individual in 
the employment equation. 

Overseas Assignment Practices 

U.S. expatriates 1 typically comprise a small part 
( 9 %) of the large multinational company’s execu- 
tive population. Those companies have deliberately 
followed a strategy of acquiring and grooming for- 
eign nationals to staff overseas operations. But the 
U.S. expatriate is more important to the multina- 
tional firm than the percentage implies. They tend 
to hold key positions, they are utilized to train for- 
eign national successors, and they establish smooth 
communications and relationships between foreign 
and domestic operations. 

'Executives who are United States citizens based overseas. 




Executives are attracted to overseas assignments 
primarily by their perception that such service will 
enhance their careers. They are most likely to ac- 
cept such assignments when the company has dem- 
onstrated or guaranteed sound repatriation prac- 
tices. Opportunities to profit financially are neither 
offered nor needed if the other two conditions are 
met, but the foreign service executive receives al- 
lowances which do not penalize his acceptance of 
such an assignment. If the importance of U.S. ex- 
ecutives serving overseas is just emerging and is not 
historically obvious in a given company, the firm 
may utilize top executive persuasion in addition to 
the practices described above to attract incum- 
bents. 


INTRODUCTION 

The study undertaken by The Commission on 
the Organization of the Government for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Policy is quite broad. “Personnel” 
is one of its several lines of inquiry and analysis. 
The Commission has requested this paper covering 
certain private sector personnel principles and 
practices to determine if any elements of corporate 
systems — at least those generally acknowledged to 
be among the leaders — might be advantageously 
applicable to equivalent government personnel sys- 
tems. 

This paper addresses two topics: 

1. Executive 2 manpower planning, develop- 
ment, or continuity systems in leading, large mul- 
tinational corporations: what are the critical 
similarities and differences and why do these ex- 
ist. 

2. Overseas staffing practices of such corpora- 
tions: how do they deploy and repatriate execu- 
tives who are citizens of the United States; what 
are the inducements, allowances, and re-entry ar- 
rangements. 

The approach taken in developing this paper was 
to utilize knowledgeable specialists and have them 
do a survey of a limited sample of corporations to 
augment, update, verify, and synthesize their exist- 
ing information base. A literature search and a uni- 
versity survey were also undertaken. The data 
drawn from company practice, universities, and the 

Companies vary significantly in their definitions of "execu- 
tive”. They almost always refer to those on a certain "payroll”, 
and the threshold in many is currently about J30,000 annual 
salary. In the very large companies, the executive tends to be in 
the top three or four layers of management and an officer. At the 
low end of this range the executive may just be starting to have 
some accountability for corporate-as-a-whole matters. The ex- 
ecutive may have functional (i.e., marketing or finance) respon- 
sibilities or be a business general manager, the latter being more 
prevalent in large, diversified companies. 


literature are believed to be representative of lead- 
ing practices. 

Companies whose inputs were solicited were 
chosen on the basis of their size, stake in interna- 
tional business, or reputation for excellence in the 
subject areas — and some for all three. Many institu- 
tions not surveyed would have been equally qual- 
ified to contribute, but time precluded more rig- 
orous research. Included were some extremely 
diversified companies, as well as those providing 
primarily a single product or service. One company 
essentially started overseas and expanded into the 
United States while others followed the opposite 
cycle. Some of these firms grew organically while 
the principal growth of others has been through 
acquisitions. The middle ground of the spectrum is 
also represented. A list of contributing institutions 
appears in Annex A. 

Interviews were conducted with high level, ex- 
pert personnel, mostly in person, but in a few in- 
stances by telephone. Interviewees were told that 
their inputs might be used alone or blended with 
others, but in any case in a manner that would pre- 
clude attribution. The candor and objectivity of 
those interviewed matched their obvious knowl- 
edge of the subject. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to develop in-depth understanding of the con- 
tributing firms. 

The literature specifically reviewed for this paper 
was quite limited. A bibliography appears in Annex 
B. No effort was undertaken to list the more exten- 
sive literature which, over a period of years, helped 
shape the judgment and knowledge of the respond- 
ents or authors. 

This paper deals with subjects where scientific or 
hard measurements are seldom valuable, and 
where numerical data are often less important than 
ideas and perceptions. It explores concepts, theo- 
ries, and practices — most of which have not yet had 
scientific validation. Despite such limitations, the 
authors believe a credible, useful survey has re- 
sulted, largely because of the knowledge and expe- 
rience of those who contributed — persons who 
were both architects and products of the systems 
described. 


EXECUTIVE MANPOWER SYSTEMS 


The “System” Aspects 

Most companies who are concerned with execu- 
tive continuity and succession, tend to think of and 
label their activities in this regard as a “system”. 
Certainly the work is orderly and efficient — in 
short, “systematic”. More importantly, the activi- 



ties are viewed as inter-related or linked together as 
in physical systems. This thinking has led to a 
clearer view of the process by management and 
deeper commitments to it, to management’s in- 
creased satisfactions with results, and to different 
organizational configurations for the staff work in- 
volved. 

Executive manpower systems are designed to 
produce a specific result: a continuing flow of 
competent executives in the quantity and of the 
quality needed by the companies. “Executive” 
manpower systems are concerned with this flow 
into and within the top three or four layers of man- 
agement. Most leading companies promote heavily 
from within and are thus dependent on this internal 
input of lower level managers. In a sense, the firms 
are the “victims” or “beneficiaries” of what has or 
has not happened to shape the quantity and quality 
earlier in careers. The following chart illustrates the 
situation schematically: 

CHART I 



It is for this reason that most companies’ systems 
extend deeper in the hierarchy than the executive 
layers, or monitor the effectiveness of the lower- 
level manpower systems. They do not leave these 
“feeder” systems to chance. 

Depending on the nature and needs of the com- 
pany, these feeder systems may be functionally-ori- 
ented (i.e., designed to produce a flow of market- 
ing, financial, or production managers) or they may 
be designed to produce the flow of all the managers 


needed in a given business or family of businesses. 
In large, complex firms, both kinds of feeder sys- 
tems may exist. And of course, these feeder systems 
are also concerned with the development and moti- 
vation of individual contributors as well as manag- 
ers. 

Thus the leading companies view their systems 
and sub-systems as a pipeline, with entry-level re- 
cruits coming in one end and top executives coming 
out of the other. The system operates over the 
length of the pipeline to shape the desired end 
product. 

Another analogy often used is that of the baseball 
farm club system. Players are recruited from high 
school and college and are assigned to a farm team. 
Depending on talent and achievement, some are 
moved up to “hotter” leagues. The best of these 
ultimately make the major leagues, having under- 
gone extensive training, experience, and scrutiny in 
the process of taking on successively more difficult 
assignments. 

In still another sense “systems” thinking has 
been of some importance. The activities performed 
by management in implementing an executive man- 
power system are interrelated, additive, and often 
sequential. The output of one activity is often the 
input to another (e.g., a performance appraisal be- 
ing the basis of a salary decision). Additionally, the 
output of one activity may influence the output of 
a second which in turn is fed back to the first (e.g., 
an organization redesign needing to be evaluated 
and reworked because of the staffing problems it 
poses) and thus activities interact and are tuned 
much as components in a physical system. 

Graphically, and in simplified form, an executive 
manpower system might appear as on Chart II from 
the standpoint of the activities involved (see Appen- 
dix Annex C for a more detailed view). 

In general, executive manpower system activities 
include: 

• the organization, planning, and measurement 
of work; 

• the structuring, planning, and allocation of re- 
wards and incentives; 

• the identification, growth, and selection of 
people; 

• and the discussion of all these with incum- 
bents. 


Critical Common Characteristics 

Considering the dissimilarity of products, mar- 
kets, strategies, philosophies, and organizations, 
etc. of firms recognized as having the most sophis- 
ticated and successful executive manpower sys- 
tems, it is not surprising that those systems have 



CHART II 
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many dissimilarities. But there are eight common 
characteristics or common underlying principles 
which appear to be critical to their success: 

1. Top level commitment: the chief executive 
officer (CXO) has sincere, personal commitment 
to and involvement in the executive manpower 
system. This is both verbalized through policy, 
speeches, and through actions. The CXO regu- 
larly spends time on the various tasks of planning 
for top-level executive succession and this is 
known throughout the organization. The CXO 
inspects plans, reviews progress, rewards results, 
and rejects proposals which reflect inadequate 
manpower planning. 

2. All executives are responsible: the CXO’s com- 
mitment and involvement is extended to all 
managers in the hierarchy. They feel responsible 
and know they are accountable for the develop- 
ment of subordinates. They recognize and fulfill 
their obligations for delegating, coaching, en- 
couraging, helping people get promoted, and 
removing personnel who cannot perform. Devel- 
opment considerations carry weight along with 
the needs of the business when “people” deci- 
sions are made. The managers throughout the 
hierarchy are the principal implementers of the 
system. 

3. Recognition that it’s a long-term proposition: no 
quick “miracles” are expected and there’s an 
awareness that it cannot be turned on and off like 
a spigot. Executive manpower planning and de- 
velopment is a “way of life” in the firm. Its moti- 
vational value to employees and its importance in 
reaching corporate goals are understood and ac- 
cepted. In lean years, frills may be cut but the 
core remains untouched. 

4. Performance /achievement orientation: the system 
is designed to “pay off’ for excellent perform- 
ance, outstanding accomplishments, and success- 
ful risk-taking. Similarly, the virtues of longevity, 
and loyalty, while expected, carry relatively little 
weight in the reward, recognition, and progress 
equations. Nepotism, favoritism, and other forms 
of bias are absent. Selection involves strengths 
(not avoidance of weakness) - ; track records; esti- 
mates of potential, and the “best” person. 

5. Vertical growth to the top is possible: employees 


may realistically aspire to positions at all levels of 
the hierarchy including the very top position. No 
class or layer of positions is reserved for an exter- 
nal or elite candidate stream. Since upward mo- 
bility is a reality, it is susceptible to planning and 
fosters very strong motivations. 

6. System tailored to the institution: the executive 
manpower system has grown over a period of 
years out of the marrow of the institution. It has 
been designed to satisfy the mission, strategy, 
and objectives of the institution. It is culturally 
compatible, reflecting the uniqueness of the insti- 
tution and is responsive to its needs. It includes 
“feeder” sub-systems and the overall flow of peo- 
ple upward. Throughout there is resistance to 
“fads” but a healthy amount of experimentation, 
application of ideas grown elsewhere, and atten- 
tion to fundamentals. 

7. Work develops people: there is appropriate rec- 
ognition that executive development occurs 
primarily as a consequence of doing a difficult job 
with good results. Thus formal and ad hoc work 
assignments are planned and utilized for devel- 
opmental purposes; growth patterns of experi- 
ence, exposure, and challenge have been iden- 
tified and constitute career planning frameworks, 
but not rigid tracks. Formal education and train- 
ing courses, and seminars and workshops are also 
employed to impart skill and knowledge, to 
reintegrate and calibrate career sights, and to 
wring learning out of work experiences. 

8. Unique staff contributions: although line 
managers, starting with the chief executive 
officer, make the system function, there are 
strong and unique staff contributions as well. 
These staff roles vary some from firm to firm, but 
the incumbents are commonly the system design- 
ers, analysts, and integrators. They are com- 
monly separated organizationally from em- 
ployees concerned with the usual personnel or 
industrial relations. They frequently serve as ex- 
ecutive talent scouts, candidate data sources, ca- 
reer counsellors, and system consultants to ex- 
ecutives. Such staff personnel usually have easy, 
direct access to top corporate management. They 
also have counterparts in the various line opera- 
tions who concentrate on lower levels ofmanage- 
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ment: thus they head up a system’s communica- 
tions network, (See Annex D for an elaboration 

of this staff role.) 

These eight features are the common denomina- 
tors of established systems in leading firms and are 
the ones which maturing systems are striving to 
incorporate. Additionally, one technique — the an- 
nual manpower review — is commonly employed 
and is judged to be the single most potent tool in 
producing desired system results. 

Important Distinctions 

A few of the most notable system differences 
among companies surveyed shed further light on 
the significance of the eight which are common, and 
on the complex task of designing and implementing 
such systems. 

Highlighted here are a few distinctions which 
arise from the culture of the firm itself — in a sense, 
organic ones — or from philosophical differences. 

1. EXECUTIVE STAFFING STRATEGIES 

a. Promote exclusively from within: this strategy is 
implemented by finding the best internal candi- 
dates for all openings and relies totally on the inter- 
nal system to produce candidates in sufficient quan- 
tity and quality to meet the firm’s needs. It has great 
motivational virtue; and it tends to protect the firm 
from unreasonable attrition, since employee aspi- 
rants know or can sense their competition. It pro- 
duces incumbents who know the company and little 
acclimation time is lost after new appointments. Its 
major risk is inbreeding with well known attendant 
and inherent undesirable characteristics. 

b. Promote predominantly from within: here the 
“usual” is the same as (a) above, but there is a 
recognizable (5-10%) infusion of outside talent 
brought in to fill executive openings. These execu- 
tives may be “alumni” of the firm or totally new to 
it. This strategy preserves most of the advantages of 
(a) while reducing its principal disadvantage. It sets 
up “competitive tension” among upward striving 
aspirants which has both positive motivational and 
less desirable aspects. The major disadvantage, of 
course, is the increased risk of unwanted attrition. 

c. Choose the “best” person: following this strategy 
in its pure form implies an exhaustive external as 
well as internal search for candidates whenever 
openings occur in an objective attempt to fill each 
opening with the most qualified candidate. If done 
well internal aspirants will recognize that when an 
external candidate is selected, he probably does 
possess qualifications and attributes superior to 
their own. It provides the company with new view- 


points and an idea-competitive, scrappy environ- 
ment. The most self-confident and competitive ex- 
ecutives will be highly motivated, but others may 
leave when thwarted, or they may stay but lower 
their aspirations and productivity. Excessive ten- 
sions or emphasis on personal vs. company gain 
may develop. 

The bases for deliberately choosing or evolving 
to one of these strategies lie in the way the firm has 
grown and in the variety and closeness with which 
its products or services are coupled. If the firm has 
grown by internal product development, or if there 
is a strong central thrust to its product lines, the 
more likely it is to follow a staffing strategy at the 
(a) end of the spectrum. If the firm has grown by 
acquisition or if it is highly diversified with little 
cross-company product ties, the more likely it will 
follow a strategy close to (c). Obviously, it is more 
difficult, expensive, and perhaps less desirable to 
try to develop “homegrown” executives when the 
firm has great diversity of product and service and 
thus the need for a tremendous variety of executive 
types. 

Another observation about the viability of alter- 
native strategies relates to growth of the company. 
When the firm is growing it may provide sufficient 
excitement and opportunities for all. Thus growth 
per se may mask an inherent weakness in the (c) 
type of strategy, and may force firms whose growth 
slows or stops to move toward the other end of the 
spectrum — perhaps to (b). 

Finally, there are undoubtedly many firms in a 
“chicken-or-egg” staffing dilemma. Since they have 
not groomed a stream of competent managers, they 
are forced to go outside. This in turn causes a high 
attrition rate among younger, lower level managers 
who do have growth potential, but who see the top 
positions filled from outside. They may well per- 
ceive that they cannot be promoted to those posi- 
tions and leave for firms where they feel they can. 
This, of course, produces the very condition — ten 
or fifteen years later — that will necessitate going 
outside again. 

2. BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

Companies vary significantly by their historical 
attitudes toward people and therefore toward ex- 
ecutives. Some executive manpower systems reflect 
a more paternalistic attitude toward employees 
than others. Although the label is not important 
and may be semantically “loaded” and inaccurate, 
it helps to convey a one-word description of the 
more complex cultural "feelings” of the firm. This 
kind of company tends to place some emphasis on 
executive style and “how things are done”. It views 
life styles, values, etc. of its employees as more 
within than outside the province of corporate con- 



cems. It tends to speak of its employees as “family” 
and its executives have paternalistic concerns for 
their subordinates. They “take care of their own” 
and once an employee has passed a probationary 
period, there is “womb-to-tomb” concern. The sys- 
tem is particularly manifest in the firm’s attitudes 
and policies with respect to layoffs and firing. Usu- 
ally, there is a “job-for-life” unless an employee is 
guilty of gross misconduct. Employees are treated 
with kindness, respect, empathy, and dignity, al- 
though they may be taken out of positions in which 
they don’t perform well and moved to ones that 
make lesser demand. But the employee who has 
tried and failed, will not be shunted aside to find 
employment elsewhere, no more than the disap- 
pointing son or daughter will be ostracized from 
the family circle. 

Other firms have a more unemotional, arms- 
length relationship with their employees.'including 
executives. Their concerns tend to be more {but 
not entirely) with results and not values, attitudes, 
life styles, and means (as long as they are ethical 
and legal). To overstate, they deal with employees 
more as adults than offspring. They substitute rank 
in the hierarchy and its assumed higher wisdom for 
paternal attitudes. Both are authoritarian, and very 
few firms are not. In fact all institutions (like 
churches, the military, government, etc.) are au- 
thoritarian in many ways. The distinction here is the 
underlying philosophy: the paternalistic firm feels 
responsible for its employees as a father or mother 
feels toward family members; the non-patemalistic 
firm enters into adult but texturally different rela- 
tionships with its employees and conducts its affairs 
on the basis of a doctrine of fairness. Its relation- 
ships are more economic than familial. 

There are, of course, many companies with even 
lower-order concerns about their employees. They 
tend to view their employees as any other kind of 
resource (capital, material, etc.) to be deployed, uti- 
lized, and manipulated as needed. The fact that 
employees are human beings with feelings, aspira- 
tions, motivations, and talents is largely ignored. 
This kind of relationship with employees is totally 
economic. 

The importance of what we have tried to sketch 
briefly and superficially is that firms with outstand- 
ing executive manpower systems have the charac- 
teristics of the first two discussed above. They vary 
in the amount of paternalism exhibited, but they do 
not go the “economic relationship” route. Some 
are paternalistic and some are just “enlightened 
authoritarian,” and both approaches are viable. 
What seems to make a crucial difference is the inter- 
nal consistency with which all aspects and elements 
of the system are attuned to the basic philosophy. 
In other words, the leaders are not benevolent in 
compensation and benefits, barbaric in placement 
practices, and wishy-washy on standards. The good 


ones have grown with or designed in an integrity to 
their total system — a commitment to an underlying 
belief in the way it wants to treat employees. 

Again, the lesson is that the cultural differences 
that grow out of product line diversity, personali- 
ties of a series of chief executives, and basic institu- 
tional beliefs, must be woven into a consistent pat- 
tern. Firms that are concerned and trying but have 
less than fully satisfactory executive manpower sys- 
tems may be foundering on the issue of internal 
integrity, fidelity, and credibility of their system ele- 
ments and approaches. They have not decided what 
basic relationship with employees makes best sense 
for them. 

3. EXECUTIVE STEREOTYPES 

One large variable detectable among leading ex- 
ecutive manpower systems is the extent to which 
the systems are tuned to produce a similar product. 
Some systems are designed to produce a stream of 
top executives with a well-defined set of experi- 
ences, disciplines, and attitudes. Other no less rig- 
orous systems, are more eclectic in nature and more 
tolerant of the very different kinds of people who 
succeed in the system. There tends to be a correla- 
tion between the diversity of the product/market/ 
production of a firm and its eclecticism. That is, the 
more diverse the firm’s products and markets, the 
more it seems to want, need, and tolerate growth of 
executives with widely varying backgrounds, view 
points, and values. 

But this correlation does not totally explain the 
differences observed. It would seem logical that the 
needs of the company would dictate the degree of 
monolithic or stereotypical growth and product the 
system should produce, or the degree to which 
widely varying executive types are desirable. What 
seems to occur in leading firms is an interaction 
between its needs and its “personality” in produc- 
ing specifications for its executive manpower sys- 
tem. 

Regardless of causation, the important point is 
that the firm that produces a more tuned, mono- 
lithic product is the most efficient as long as the 
basic thrust of the company remains constant or is 
only gradually changing. It would seem to be in 
greater danger than an institution cultivating and 
producing a more heterogeneous stream of execu- 
tives. 

4. USE OF EVALUATIVE DATA 

Another observable company-to-company differ- 
ence is the amount and kind of personnel data uti- 
lized in the development planning, candidate 
screening, and selection decisions. At the sparse 
end of the range, the data used are restricted to one 
page of personal data, work history, and educa- 
tional background. This is augmented with some 



form of capsule rating by management of the in- 
dividual’s performance on the current job as well as 
his potential for promotion. 

In contrast, the data some companies collect and 
utilize are much richer. They may include evalua- 
tive reports based on personnel testing and inter- 
views prepared by trained and experienced 
psychologists; detailed performance appraisals pre- 
pared by managers; reference checks of former as- 
sociates, subordinates, and managers by the staff 
(see Annex D); extensive inputs from the executive 
himself concerning his interests; and his views of 
his strengths and development needs. 

It can be argued that the richer the data in kind, 
amount and source, and the less total reliance 
placed on “halo” ratings by any one person, the 
better will be the decisions. And indeed, those com- 
panies with diversity of product, a basically decen- 
tralized decision-making philosophy, and a hetero- 
geneous flow of executives, tend to use more data. 
In systems where the firm’s flow of executives, pro- 
ducts and services is more tightly bunched and cen- 
trally directed, the more management seems to de- 
pend on personal, first-hand knowledge of its 
executives. 

The amount, kind, and source of data utilized in 
smoothly functioning, leading executive manpower 
systems stands out as a highly variable characteris- 
tic. 


Supporting Practices 

So far in this survey report, the authors have at- 
tempted to sketch the nature of the systems of the 
leading executive manpower programs, and their 
important common and distinguishing characteris- 
tics. A second-order set of considerations have 
been “shook out” in the process of identifying 
these basic issues, some of which are captured be- 
low. Their categorization as secondary has less to 
do with their universality than with their inherent 
place in the hierarchy of philosophy, principle, 
practice, or technique. Other organizers of the 
material might argue, with merit, that some of what 
follows is as important as what preceded. 

1. A MOTIVATIONAL CLIMATE 

One of the most difficult tasks a company faces is 
developing and maintaining a climate which fosters 
healthy employee motivation. Such a climate is 
easier to describe than achieve. Some of its features 
are: 

• Company needs are tempered by considera- 
tion of individuals’ needs. 

• In the pursuit of company goals, there is mini- 
mal personal, political “gamesmanship”. 


• Standards of performance are uniformly high 
across the company. 

• Accomplishment, not survival, is the dominant 
motivational theme. 

• Prudent risk taking is encouraged, and failure, 
if it occurs, is not lethally punished. 

• Failure in a given situation is not viewed as 
absolute, complete, or final to a career. It is 
distinguished from incompetence and dealt 
with differently. 

• Fear of failure is self (not company) imposed 
and manifests itself in a strong achievement 
drive. 

• When mistakes are made, attempts are made 
to learn from them not to search for the 
guilty. 

All leading companies give verbal recognition to 
the importance of having a motivational climate. 
They vary widely in what they do to foster it, and 
indeed, in whether they give it conscious, overt, and 
direct attention. Some good climates seem to 
spring from certain key managers’ personal 
philosophy and values; others just exist as if they 
have always been part of the company’s culture. 
Some firms make periodic assessments of their cli- 
mate and tune their practices and processes in re- 
sponse to negative findings. This technique is a 
good starting point for companies who are con- 
cerned about their climate or who want to keep a 
finger on that particular pulse. 

It may be interesting to note that those compa- 
nies with the kinds of executive manpower systems 
described in this paper do not have unions of 
professional or managerial personnel. It is proba- 
ble that such systems would have to be significantly 
modified if run for or by unionized employees. 

2. MOBILITY AND "SUCCESS" MODELS 

In one form or another, leading companies build 
models of historical executive mobility. These past 
patterns are blended with forecasts of company 
growth in an attempt to foresee needs. Addition- 
ally, environmental data are introduced in an effort 
to be predictive about the qualities that future ex- 
ecutives will have to possess to be successful. Thus 
both quantitative and qualitative predictions exist 
and are used to shape today’s system processes. 

The sophistication with which these forecasts are 
made and the elaborateness of the modeling tech- 
niques vary considerably. Computers may or may 
not be used; the whole professional work force may 
be modeled or just the executive population; and 
data tracked may be merely numbers of people, or 
they may include age, functional discipline, and age 
at appointment to a given layer in the hierarchy. 
Those models tend to yield answers to the follow- 
ing kinds of questions: 
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• What is the average age at appointment of ex- 
ecutives in each organizational layer or cate- 
gory of positions? 

• Where have these executives come from? With 
what backgrounds? 

• How many executives leave the company? 
When? Why? 

• Of those not leaving the work force, where do 
they go? How frequently do they return? 

• What is the appointment rate at each layer: 
initial and transfers? 

• How many potential executives have to be in- 
troduced into the company stream (and 
where? when?) to produce the needed flow at 
all layers? What choice range is desired? What 
provision for failure to achieve the predicted 
layer? 

• How many executives have to be in the run- 
ning at what ages in what layers to produce a 
chief executive officer? 

• What has been learned from appointments of 
executives who in the recent past have not suc- 
ceeded to live up to expectations? Changes 
warranted in the selection process? Changes 
warranted in development experiences? 

• How will foreseen events or reasonable as- 
sumptions about the future affect the execu- 
tive personnel dynamics in the company? 

While space and scope preclude descriptions of the 
more elaborate models some companies utilize, it 
might be clarifying to give a few examples of the 
more prosaic variety to show their utility. A first 
kind of model is merely a set of criteria about what 
it takes to be successful on a given class of executive 
positions — say “General Manager” or “Chairman 
/President/Vice Chairmen”. These criteria include 
the abilities, knowledge, characteristics, and experi- 
ence believed to be crucial to success in a given 
class of positions. They are produced by top man- 
agement through debate, discussion, reiteration or 
refinement and represent their collective observa- 
tions, insights, experiences, hunches, etc. Their 
value and purposes include having a model or 
“profile” against which to: 

• identify and screen potential candidates; 

• build development plans with individual aspi- 
rants; 

• counsel potential candidates on the strength, 
realism and direction of their aspirations; 

• build specific executive development courses; 
and 

• assess the quantity and quality of flow in the 
executive pipeline. 

These criteria do not represent a model against 
which to make selections to specific executive posts. 
In a sense, they are the “given” which all executive 


candidates should possess, and thus would present 
little discriminatory value in a given selection situa- 
tion. Selection decisions should be made in a differ- 
ent framework. 

Another very simple model is one of desired age 
balance at a given layer in the executive or 
managerial population. By various analytical pro- 
cesses and informed judgments, it is possible to 
specify the age distribution needed. Such a model 
might look like this, for instance. 

CHART Ml 


Age: -* 

42 and Y 

43 


54 

55 andA 

Percent of_^ 
Population 

25% 

60% 

15% 


If this distribution is the “ideal” for a given layer 
in a given company, then it is easy to check the 
actual distribution against it, and to take corrective 
action if necessary. The company may find it has to 
keep “the heat on” to get appointments at the 
younger ages in order to prevent a shift to the right 
in the model above. Such a shift might endanger 
continuity of management by setting up the possi- 
bility of too many retirements all at once. 

A third and only slightly more complicated 
model might be built around Chief Executive 
Officer (CXO) succession planning. The model 
would allow periodic assessments of whether or not 
enough individuals with the apparent talents were 
still “in the running” and had enough time left to 
qualify for the top executive post. Such a model 
might look like this. 

CHART IV 


cxo 


55 

Group 


50 

55 

Division 

46 

51 

55 

► 42 

47 

51 


Department 


B Max. age at appointment to the Department layer 
to achieve terminal layer indicated. 


What this model says is that unless an individual 
is appointed as a department general manager at 
age 42 or younger, he will not have enough time to 
serve the desired tenures in intermediate positions 
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and still be 55 or less when ready for consideration 
for CXO. In this model it was decided that the ideal 
CXO candidate would serve four years as a depart- 
ment general manager, four years as a division vice 
president and five years as a group executive. No- 
tice, however, that if the individual’s terminal layer 
turned out to be group, he could be age 47 at ap- 
pointment and still have time for requisite tenure 
and intermediate experience. And for division, his 
age at department appointment could be 51. If age 
55 gives more time for tenure than is required or 
desired, all ages can be adjusted. And of course 
merely being “young enough” does not assure any- 
one of getting there. Conversely, being too old can 
preclude realistic aspiration for certain positions. 

By adding a factor of attrition and choice to the 
above model, it is possible to analyze how many 
executives must be at each layer at what ages to 
produce — let’s say — a CXO in a given year. For ex- 
ample, it might be decided — on the basis of histori- 
cal evidence — that the company needed to input 
five general managers to yield a choice from among 
three to division. That is, history tells the company 
that four years later two executives — for a variety of 
reasons — will no longer be in the running for divi- 
sion. The remaining three offer the desired factor 
of choice. 

Without belaboring the arithmetic, it is possible 
to see the utility of such a model in determining 
whether the flow of potential CXO candidates is 
adequate. And if the numbers were added up they 
might represent an input to the second model 
shown, at the lower end of the age spectrum. That 
is, 25 percent or some fraction thereof, might 
represent the minimum input necessary to maintain 
a flow upward of CXO candidates. 

The importance of having mobility and “success” 
models like these is obvious. It takes time to de- 
velop executives and thus the system must be fu- 
ture-focused, however imperfectly or simplistically 
and however crude the tools. 

3. ROLE OF EDUCATION 

All leading companies invest rather heavily in 
formal education to supplement on-the-job devel- 
opment. Early in -their careers potential executives 
attend company and external workshops, seminars, 
and courses to gain and hold the knowledge and 
skills required in their specialties. Depending on 
the nature of the executive’s job, this may be a 
life-long series of educational experiences in a spe- 
cialty (e.g., law, finance, or engineering). The typi- 
cal executive probably also attends one or more 
courses on managing per se, or some aspect or 
multiple aspects of it (e.g., budgeting, human rela- 
tions, or cost control.) 

One of the major hurdles or cross-roads that ex- 


ecutives may face is that of becoming a general 
manager. The first 10-20 years of a career is quite 
typically spent in functional (and half of it 
managerial) work such as marketing or production. 
Then they may get the chance to be the total busi- 
ness manager, the generalist managing the func- 
tional managers. Suddenly the career-to-date depth 
of specialized knowledge is almost a liability and the 
new premium is on knowledge of all the functions 
and on how to trade-off among them. This is a 
difficult transition to make. The leading graduate 
schools of business or management offer courses 
designed specifically to help functional managers 
over the hurdle to generalist. Some companies even 
have their own versions of these advanced manage- 
ment programs, but also send some executives to 
the universities. The principal trade-offs on which 
type of course to attend are: 

• University Advanced Management Program : partic- 
ipants are drawn from a broader cross-section 
of business, industry, and commerce, as well as 
from the public sector, foreign countries, and 
non-profit private agencies. Since it is de- 
signed so that participants learn from one an- 
other, the university program is richer in vari- 
ety. 

• Company Advanced Management Program: The 
focus is tighter on topics of specific value to 
the company and to the participating execu- 
tives. University professors from the business 
schools often comprise the guest faculty, so 
the quality of instruction and introduction of 
outside points of view are about equal in com- 
pany and university programs. 

A second cross-road which some higher level ex- 
ecutives face is that of moving from business gen- 
eral manager — or even general manager of a family 
of businesses — to that of “institutional” executive. 
That is, he achieves a position high in the line hier- 
archy or in the corporate staff requiring a much 
broader, more external focus and perspective. His 
concern shifts from getting around policies to set- 
ting them; from “beating the system” to establish- 
ing it; from parochial to global matters; and from 
relatively short range to five and ten year horizons. 
Again, this transition is a difficult one to make and 
there is some evidence that about the same propor- 
tion of employees fail to make it fully as fail to make 
the successful transition to generalist earlier. 

But here there is far less educational assistance 
available. There are internal and external seminars 
on various aspects of institutional leadership (e.g., 
corporate financing, government relations, etc.) 
but there is no institutional equivalent to the ad- 
vanced management program which integrates and 
synthesizes the job of general management. And 
the fact that it does not exist may realistically reflect 
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the view of many that executives at this level are too 
busy to leave their jobs for the eight to ten weeks 
such a program would take. 

There is agreement among company and univer- 
sity educators on many issues relating to executive 
education. A few may be summarized as follows: 

• Off-the-job executive educational experiences 
should be spaced throughout a career. 

• The timing of such interventions is optimally 
after the executive has had short exposure to 
a new position, rather than before he attains it. 
For instance: an advanced management pro- 
gram for a new rather than aspiring general 
manager is preferable. 

• A company should offer very brief (one to two 
day) survey courses to its top executives in the 
subject matter which lower-level executives 
are exposed to in company or university 
courses. This helps to set a supportive favora- 
ble environment for the executives returning 
from courses, a climate in which they are more 
likely to try out new ideas and approaches. 

• The prime value in off-the-job educational ex- 
periences is learning how to learn from on- 
the-job experience, that is, learning how to 
apply now and in the future that which has 
already been learned. This adapting of past 
experiences to new situations requires con- 
stant reintegration by the executive and it is 
this reintegrative process which executive pro- 
grams in part provide. 

• Action oriented people (e.g., executives) find 
it difficult to move from specific problem solv- 
ing to the theoretical underpinning for doing 
so. Courses can help the executive leam the 
general approach. 

• Executives must not be “sent” to courses. 
They must supply the motivation to attend. 
The firm should set a climate which encour- 
ages attendance. 

4. ANNUAL MANPOWER REVIEWS 

The one commonly-practiced technique across 
surveyed companies was some form of annual re- 
view of executive development progress and plans. 
This single technique is important because it ac- 
complishes so many purposes. It exhibits top level 
commitment; provides data for recognition and re- 
ward to those doing a good job in the manpower 
arena (and the withholding of same from those who 
are not); forces development planning and action; 
summarizes progress in the past year; provides in- 
puts to company inventories of personnel; and al- 
lows for discussion and agreement on opportuni- 
ties and problems. It can stand alone or may be 
combined with compensation and organization 
plans. 


This comprehensive review can start anywhere in 
the hierarchy and build up, layer-by-layer, to the 
very top. Some companies’ chief executive officers, 
after reviewing the manpower plans and progress 
of their subordinates, summarize the total in ses- 
sions with their boards of directors. A simplified 
version of a typical review process follows: 

• Individuals up-date their work histories and 
add current interests, desires, aspirations on 
development needs, and future career prog- 
ress. 

• Managers discuss these with subordinates and 
summarize plans for each individual for next 
12-18 months. 

• Manager sits down with his manager (often 
with a member of the executive manpower 
staff present) and they hold a person-by-per- 
son review. Typically, these discussions run 
two to three hours. They cover what was done 
last year with what results, and agreement is 
reached on actions to be taken, opportunities 
to be scouted, and situations needing scrutiny. 

• The process continues until coverage at the 
starting layer is complete, and then it is re- 
peated at the next higher echelon. 

• Throughout the process, data are drawn off 
for company inventories, placement activities, 
compensation summaries, course attendance, 
and a variety of analyses. 

If this paper contained a compendium of applicable 
techniques, the annual manpower review would be 
at the top. 

5. CROWN PRINCES 

Organizations, particularly those without exten- 
sive executive manpower systems, sometimes ex- 
press concern about singling out individuals as hav- 
ing high potential for future advancement. They 
point out that the existence of these “crown 
princes” severly demotivates others, that those so 
identified often fail to live up to their promise or, 
worse, attain high positions just because they were 
identified, not because of merit, in some 
managerial, self-fulfilling prophesy. 

Leading companies have those same concerns, 
but they also rigorously and continuously try to 
identify high potential people. The unhealthy con- 
notations of “crown princes” are mitigated by: 

• Not telling employees who have been iden- 
tified as "high potential”; 

• Basing identifications on performance as dem- 
onstrated in a series of assignments; 

• Periodically reviewing those identified to de- 
termine whether or not their accomplishments 
continue to justify their identification; 
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• Continuously scanning the total population 
for those who warrant new identification. 

Somewhere around 40 percent are removed from 
the list each year at any given layer in the hierarchy. 
Some are promoted off and some just fall off but the 
list is dynamic. The primary reason for having in- 
dividuals so identified is that development oppor- 
tunities and resources are finite not infinite. These 
should be “cashed” on those who have demon- 
strated through performance that they and the 
company are most likely to profit from the invest- 
ment. Any other system of selection for special as- 
signments, jobs, and courses would have truly de- 
moralizing impact and would result in poor yields 
on the investment. 

6. CONTROL OF SELECTION 

In leading companies, the selection process is a 
controlled one. The hiring manager is not com- 
pletely free to appoint whomever he pleases. In- 
stead, he is placed under a set of regimens and 
routines which are probably about as stringent as in 
any decision-making processes he encounters. The' 
reasons are obvious: 

• Advancement is a powerful individual motiva- 
tion. Appointments then carry special motiva- 
tional and productivity consequences. 

• Company results are at stake. The firm’s per- 
formance hinges on the sum of the appoint- 
ment decisions made in an organization. 

• This is an opportunity to give special consider- 
ation to minority and female candidates — to 
make a step toward solving the upward mobil- 
ity problem facing most companies. 

• Development of future management, since it 
occurs primarily through work assignments, is 
"on the line” and there is the need to assure 
that continuity and succession considerations 
get proper weight. 

The discipline invoked when an executive open- 
ing occurs varies by company and even within a 
given company depending on the kind of position. 
But a generalized case brings out a few of the prac- 
tices which make the process work and which ade- 
quately describe it. 

Even before a position opens up, some consider- 
ation has been given to how it might be filled. Dur- 
ing the annual manpower review discussions took 
place on who might be candidates. But unless it was 
known that the incumbent would be moving, the 
discussion of “back-ups” at review time was proba- 
bly academic. Besides, unless the position actually 
opened up soon after a review, the back-ups, how- 
ever realistic the discussion was at the time, may not 
be the appropriate ones any longer. The job and 
what it requires could have changed substantially in 


the interim. However, there may be a predeter- 
mined, planned move that will fill the opening and 
all that is required is to check to assure the signals 
are still appropriate. If so, the job is filled without 
much ado. 

This is not the usual case. More often, the hiring 
manager is required to request a slate of some cen- 
tral source such as the executive manpower staff. 
The manpower planner assigned will confer with 
him to identify what the new incumbent will have to 
accomplish. What are the crucial tasks which must 
be performed in the next two-three years? What 
achievements are absolute “musts” for the busi- 
ness? Similarly, what things not done would be a 
disaster? These usually boil down to four or five 
really significant goals. They are commonly called 
“job requirements”. 

Job requirements, as opposed to the “generic 
criteria” described earlier are specific, timely, and 
task-oriented. And the manpower planner or the 
hiring manager usually seeks higher-level agree- 
ment that they are indeed the “critical makes and 
breaks” for the job in the immediate years ahead. 

Next, some inferences are drawn as to the type of 
individual who might successfully achieve the job 
requirements. What characteristics, talents, and ex- 
periences seem logical and applicable to these 
tasks? In other words, this is a step in which the 
task-orientation of the job requirements is trans- 
lated into human-oriented terms and language 
so as to provide a framework for search and deci- 
sion. 

Suppose for instance, one of the agreed on job 
requirements in a given general manager opening 
was the need to drastically reduce product/model 
proliferation that had become extremely unprofita- 
ble. One might infer that candidates needed to pos- 
sess demonstrated resoluteness in the face of up- 
ward, internal pressure. Trimming those product 
lines won’t be popular. Candidates should also 
have managed in other than pure "growth” situa- 
tions, since this requirement calls for experience in 
opposing cycles. It might be that knowledge of the 
markets and distribution would be crucial so that 
market share could be protected. 

For each job requirement, a few important infer- 
ences should be drawn which add up to the picture 
of the “ideal” candidate. These are the selection 
criteria — the framework in which candidate qualifi- 
cations will be assessed. Now a candidate search can 
be undertaken. All appropriate sources need to be 
considered and tapped. The hiring manager may 
have names to suggest — particularly internal ones. 
His manager may know of others. The manpower 
planner can contribute some, especially by circulat- 
ing the job requirements and selection criteria to 
his counterparts in other components of the com- 
pany. 
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A preliminary slate is thus produced. Next all the 
available data on the candidates are reviewed and 
the list screened or put in rank order. The individ- 
ual who appears to possess most of the specifica- 
tions to the greatest degree is highest. This prelimi- 
nary slate is sent to the hiring manager or his 
manager for approval. Here is where assurance is 
obtained that all appropriate candidates are in- 
cluded and that all relevant considerations are 
known to the selector. 

Several layers of management above the hiring 
manager may be contacted, and in some cases the 
selection will be dictated or a preference indicated. 
In others, not rare, the slate will be narrowed and 
refined, showing higher management’s prefer- 
ences. But now the pertinent data on surviving can- 
didates is reviewed with the hiring manager and 
candidate interviews proceed. Ultimately a candi- 
date is selected and accepts. 

It is this process discipline that allows jobs them- 
selves to be utilized for development purposes and 
by which both candidate performance and future 
potential are given weight in the selection decision. 
Without this control, executive manpower systems 
would be impotent. 

7. GOAL SETTING, ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
REWARDS 

So much has been written on the subject that it 
hardly needs mentioning that all companies have 
some formal process of work planning and mea- 
surement. It may be called “management by objec- 
tives” or it may have no label, but periodically 
{commonly annually) every executive sits down 
with his manager to set specific goals to be accom- 
plished in the years ahead. This negotiation of tar- 
gets,. when done well, allows the most knowledge- 
able individuals to get very specific about what di- 
rections and progress will be made. It permits 
higher management to influence and set the course 
it wants run, to specify the results it wants attained, 
and to provide the standards it feels are adequately 
high. 

The component executive now has agreed on 
accomplishment targets. As time unfolds, prog- 
ress against these goals is reviewed; some goals 
are modified, some are deleted, and some are 
added in light of new information and interven- 
ing events. But each year attainment of the 
agreed on/modified goals forms at least a signifi- 
cant basis for compensation — salary and perhaps 
bonus. And of course it is this continuing, year- 
by-year record of achievement that attracts atten- 
tion to the executive who will be considered for 
promotion. 

The company-by-company variation of this ap- 
proach is more in form than substance. 


8. CAREER “END GAMES" 

Increasing attention is being paid to alternative 
ways to finish off industrial careers and to cope 
with the varying needs, interests, health, and abil- 
ities of older executives. Large companies have 
mandatory retirement policies (usually at 65) 
and generous pension plans. What is done to pre- 
pare executives for such retirement and what 
their options are thereafter is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

However, it is significant that companies have 
increased their attention to the special group of 
executives over 50. Of course most continue to 
work productively and be promoted in the normal 
hierarchy. But some whose families have grown and 
left home, whose career aspirations no longer ap- 
pear realistic, whose abilities may not be increasing 
or may be slightly diminished, and whose interests 
and needs have changed pose new problems and 
present new opportunities to the individuals and 
the company. 

Some of the “system” provisions and practices to 
cope with these are: 

• Optional early retirement without large finan- 
cial penalty. 

• Rotation laterally to preserve interest and pre- 
vent stagnation. 

• Transfer to corporate staff positions, perhaps 
to pursue projects of interest to the individual 
and of value to the company, and which utilize 
the vast experience and knowledge of the indi- 
vidual. 

• Assignment to company work in developing 
countries. 

• Assignment to an in-house, management con- 
sulting component where their past experi- 
ence is available throughout the whole com- 
pany. 

• Assistance in developing new skills and experi- 
ence for post-retirement vocations. 

• Assistance in locating positions for whole new 
careers outside the company. 

Emerging Considerations 

It is appropriate to wind up this portion of this 
report with a mention of those practices or con- 
cepts which seem “just around the corner” in ex- 
j ecutive manpower systems. Perhaps more accu- 
j rately, what follows are a few of the issues which the 
i authors felt as a result of their experience and the 
survey research are emerging as concerns of the 
| next generation with which company systems will 
! have to deal. There is far less agreement on, or 
1 1 uniform awareness of, these issues than what has 
preceded. 
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1. THE EVOLVING EXECUTIVE 

A great deal has been written on the subject of 
the changing attitudes, values, goals, and life styles 
of the younger generation. Their entry into the 
work force starting a decade ago has caused most 
companies to reexamine and modify some of their 
long-standing policies and practices. Occasionally a 
company’s unwillingness to do so or employees’ 
frustrations with the slow pace and the meagerness 
of changes, have caused headline-making revolts. 

Some believe this all has been pretty tame com- 
pared with what will come when this generation hits 
the executive ranks. One can speculate that histori- 
cal, cultural, and traditional mores which are the 
"givens” in many companies, will be seriously chal- 
lenged by this new generation of executives. If so, 
many of the practices described here and some that 
were not will undergo dramatic change. Executive 
manpower systems a decade from now may not 
even resemble the ones portrayed here. 

There are other theories of the case, however. 
One states that the generation which has so noisily 
been joining the corporate world will be as- 
similated. Their views will be changed, condi- 
tioned, and shaped by the more senior members of 
companies and by the logic of the business equa- 
tion. The new work force will more closely resem- 
ble the old after ten or fifteen years. 

Still a third theory holds that the younger genera- 
tion is not monolithic and that many have values 
and attitudes right now which closely resemble the. 
more senior executives in the businesses they have 
joined. These more conservative college graduates 
(for the most part) were the ones attracted to and 
recruited by companies over the last decade. Thus 
there will be no perceptible altitudinal shift or forc- 
ing function as they move up in the hierarchy. 

The authors feel all three theories have validity 
and that emerging executives will not all be “hell 
bent” on immediately changing the corporate value 
structure as soon as they have power enough to 
influence it. But there will be some who emerge 
with different attitudes and they will be numerous 
enough to command attention. If we are right, the 
prudent firm will start an examination now of its 
philosophy and practices with particular attention 
to the views of its younger thought leaders. In this 
way, as opportunities and needs to modify existing 
practices come along, they may be screened against 
a set of executive values that will likely exist at the 
time, not those of today or the past. This will avoid 
forced and precipitous change later, when the reali- 
ties of the need to change are all too apparent. 

2. INCREASING COMPLEXITY 

No one who was an executive twenty years ago 
would admit that the job was simple then. But in the 
intervening years the task of the business general 


manager, the job of the corporate staff executive, 
and the role of the very top executives in business 
have become so much more complex, that it’s like 
calling the person who invented the abacus a com- 
puter designer. It may be true but there are several 
orders of difference in complexity. The executive 
today must consider — as did the executive twenty 
years ago — sound product designs, good quality, 
responsive service, production costs, and inventory 
levels. But today he must do so in an environment 
of tremendously increased complexity, the full im- 
pact of which has not been felt, and which only 
shows signs of accelerating. The executive’s pursuit 
of profitable growth has been and will be com- 
plicated by the need to seek it within an envelope 
of simultaneous, balanced consideration of param- 
eters which currently include: 

• International trade, sourcing, markets, and 
competition. 

• Material shortages, substitution limitations, or 
costs that have risen so fast that they can not 
be passed along to customers. Decisions by a 
foreign government can overnight double or 
triple material costs or turn off supply. 

• Productivity loss through rapidly rising labor 
costs, machinery prices, and building costs; 
and through changes in employee work values 
and attitudes. 

• Cash shortages, high interest rates, rapidly es- 
calating liabilities in any court settlements, 
and falling equity. 

• Government agency and department chal- 
lenges to existence, acquisitions, divestitures, 
and “bigness”. 

• Occupational safety and health: more strin- 
gent and costly regulations concerning em- 
ployee safety and health. 

• Environmental protection: more stringent and 
costly regulations concerning the effects of 
plant and product pollution on the environ- 
ment. 

• Consumerism: more stringent and costly regu- 
lations and pressure on product safety, pack- 
aging, and advertising. 

• Equal employment pressures to hire, train and 
upgrade minorities, females, the handicapped, 
and veterans. 

• State and local statutes and regulations some- 
times more restrictive than the federal, occa- 
sionally in conflict, but always there to be 
known, digested, and complied with. 

• Time compression: the accelerated pace and 
increased sophistication of business trans- 
actions, communications, data availability, and 
technology. 

The point is not that any of these pressures, laws, 
or regulations are bad nor that business should not 
have to cope with them. The point is merely that 



cumulatively they make the task of the executive 
extremely complex. His "degrees of freedom” — 
directions he can move to cope with an issue — have 
shrunk. It is becoming increasingly difficult to sat- 
isfy simultaneously the demands of customers, em- 
ployees, suppliers, government, society, and the 
share owners. 

Conceptually strategies for coping with the prob- 
lem include: 

• Reversing the trend in complexity. This just is not 
realistic; in fact, the trend will probably accel- 
erate. 

• Simplifying the job. Historically, industry has 
done well with this strategy and complexity- 
sharing through use of specialized staff may 
have some further promise. However, there 
may be a cost limitation to this strategy. 

• Redesigning the organization. This would involve 
rearranging assignments and restructuring to- 
ward more functional positions higher in the 
company so that the number who have to deal 
with the total complexity would be reduced. 
This would allow a company to deploy its lim- 
ited number of superior executives to the 
more complex tasks. This has greater appeal 
and viability to smaller firms. For larger, di- 
verse companies already irrevocably commit- 
ted to a decentralized philosophy of manage- 
ment and to product/market structural 
organization, this strategy is of dubious appli- 
cability. 

• Increasing executive capabilities. Undoubtedly this 
strategy must be pursued by leading concerns. 
Perhaps it will be pursued in parallel with 
other viable strategy options, but this has the 
most promise by far. 

Again, if the authors are right, selection and devel- 
opment aspects of executive manpower systems will 
be modified to pay particular attention to the iden- 
tification, growth, and selection of candidates who 
possess proven willingness and aptitude for learn- 
ing new concepts, for broad-gauged thinking, for 
sorting out priorities, and for keeping many “balls 
in the air”. 

3. INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

The most controversial issue we see emerging for 
executive manpower systems is that of transferring 
more accountability for career decisions from 
"management” to the individual. Accountability 
means “answering for” and the individual cannot 
be accountable unless he has an appropriate voice 
in the career decisions which affect him. The con- 
cept here is to put the individual (not management) 
into the position of being accountable for the op- 
tions selected, for the alternative paths unpursued. 


for the satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and for the 
successes and failures throughout and at the end of 
his career. 

There are undoubtedly some firms who go too 
far in giving individuals freedom to choose what 
they want to do on a given position, the directions 
they want to take a business, and the interests they 
wish to pursue. Higher management has to provide 
the guidance, central theme, general course, and its 
views on career options. Individuals cannot become 
unguided missiles careening around inside the cor- 
porate structure fueled only by self-interest. This is 
not the case in most companies. 

As we have tried to sketch in earlier portions, 
what is most prevalent today is management’s either 
benign or invidious preemption — to a large degree 
— of this decision-making responsibility. We have 
described the basically authoritarian approach and 
its three principal branches — paternal, adult, and 
economic. For the sake of the issue we are attempt- 
ing to describe here it doesn’t matter which form of 
preemption is involved, what philosophy stands be- 
hind it, or however kindly the motivations are that 
prompt it. The fact is that too few individuals in 
most companies can rightfully feel that they even 
share accountability for many of their career 
choices. We see the need for this to change. 

It will change because it is morally right and en- 
lightened managements will increasingly become 
aware of this. It will change as a part of the “human 
rights” trend in the nation today. Or it may change 
out of economic necessity, for those companies 
which do not adapt will encounter difficulty in re- 
cruiting the caliber of individual they want, poor 
productivity, and unreasonably high attrition. The 
previously mentioned attitude/value/life-goal shift 
that may have taken place puts more emphasis on 
self-destiny. 

It is a viable extrapolation to conclude that au- 
thoritarianism must give way in some dimension. 
Thus the individual would become more account- 
able through the enabling philosophic shift of 
granting him more self-direction, more self-deter- 
mination, and more participation in the decisions 
affecting him. A few key points will help to clarify 
the change required. 

Management’s role in this new mode can be sum- 
marized as “facilitating”. Specifically, the manager 
would be responsible for: 

• Designing good jobs — ones that challenge and 
stretch. 

• Delegating cleanly and thoroughly; holding 
high standards for performance. 

• Supporting an individual’s independence by 
refusing to play “parent” or “superior” in ad- 
visory situations. 

• Leveling with subordinates — telling them 



about position openings that exist; giving 
them all the pertinent information about their 
performance and “image” that is known, and 
pointing them toward other sources of data. 

• Providing time to discuss and attention to in- 
dividuals’ needs, in a career sense. 

• Running a “fair” system in which bias, favorit- 
ism, and softness have no place. 

• Providing a good, personal “model” for 
subordinates to emulate. 

In parallel, the individual has certain responsibili- 
ties which, in a sense, enable him to become his own 
“career manager”. He will be responsible for: 

• Acquiring realistic data about the company, 
the manpower system, career alternatives, 
what it takes to succeed in various positions, 
and where and when there are openings of 
interest. In addition, the individual must de- 
velop and acquire accurate and realistic data 
about himself and his image as seen by others. 

• Making a career plan: setting goals, strategy, 
and timing. 

• Performing so that how well he does warrants 
and earns attention. In a sense this is making 
one’s abilities obvious, not by campaigning 
but by performing and achieving. 

• Making career investments. That is taking the 
initiative to seek data, making an effort to ex- 
cel, sacrificing as and when needed to be com- 
petitive, and forsaking financial progress if 
necessary to gain needed experience. 

• Making career interests known in appropriate 
ways and through legitimate channels. 

• Making career decisions when they arise, not 
leaving it to luck or someone else. 

• Reassessing, reappraising reality, and recy- 
cling the planning as needed. 

Space and scope limit further exposition of this 
concept. We believe the system changes needed can 
best be summarized as follows: 

• Management's role: from something done “to”, 
“on” or “for” the individual, to “by” and 
“with” him. 

• Individual’s role: from “passive” and “respon- 
sive” to “active”, “participating”, and “initiat- 
ing”. 

• Executive manpower system: from “closed” and 
“secretive” to “open” and “communicated”. 

• Data about the individual: from “management 
prepared” and “confidential” to “jointly pre- 
pared” and “reviewed”. 

• Selection: no change. It remains a management 
responsibility. 

• Career choices: from ones made by management 
to ones made by the individual. 

• Retention strategy of the company: from “eco- 


nomic chains” to the individual choosing to 
stay because it is the “best game in town”. 

• Consequences: from the individual “abdicating” 
to “remaining in control”, from “depen- 
dency” to “independence”, from “tuned out” 
to “turned on”, and from being motivated to 
leave to being motivated to stay. 

What has been stated and implied in this final 
section is a tremendous change from what exists in 
most systems. Nevertheless the authors feel the 
logic for it is compelling and are confident it will 
come. Enlightened executive leaders will force it 
through as they have all worthwhile executive man- 
power system changes in the past. 

OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENT PRACTICES 

A few years ago Servan-Schreiber’s Le Defi Amen- 
cain (The American Challenge) issued to Europeans a 
dramatic warning of impending economic takeover 
by supersophisticated, apparently integrated, 
American business. Whatever else may have been 
right or wrong in his predictions, his generaliza- 
tions about American businesses contained an im- 
plication about a single American corporate stereo- 
type which was inaccurate. 

More knowledgeable observers recognize that 
U.S. companies have tended to develop their own 
unique “cultures” born of years of internal man- 
agement succession and differentiated experimen- 
tal approaches, especially in areas of management 
practice where there is little or no “science”. Possi- 
bly this tendency to be different, and the determina- 
tion to find optimum approaches within individual 
companies, has helped produce so much progress 
in American business enterprises in relatively new 
and complex areas of management. Noteworthy 
among these relatively new areas of challenge and 
differentiated approaches, has been organization, 
staffing and executive development practices 
related to the conduct of foreign business by U.S. 
multinational companies. 

To become multinational requires the develop- 
ment of vastly more difficult communications sys- 
tems, acquaintance with unfamiliar cultures and 
economic systems, and understanding and dealing 
with a multitude of nationalistic and human emo- 
tions and motivations made even more complex by 
disparities in economic and social progress in the 
various areas of the world within which single com- 
panies strive to do business. 

There are two principal reasons why relatively 
small numbers (9%) of U.S. executives are over- 
seas. The first is cost. U.S. expatriates, as we will see 
later, are given allowances, moving expenses, etc. 
that make it costly to transplant Americans. More 
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importantly, all companies recognize the value of 
having foreign nationals staff foreign operations, 
for cultural, political and motivational reasons. 
They have worked hard to acquire and train local 
citizens to take over such positions and their suc- 
cess reflects in the percentages shown. 

However, while U.S. expatriates represent a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total executive popu- 
lations of leading U.S. multinational companies, 
their importance and the attention paid to them is 
substantial. They are often the key leaders in for- 
eign subsidiaries, provide crucial communications 
linkages between subsidiary and parent, conduct 
the training required to develop and promote local 
nationals and often are selected for such assign- 
ments because of their potential for future advance- 
ment at home after repatriation. 

So, “overseas assignment practices” represents 
an area of business management which requires 
still further experimentation, experience, and 
knowledge. The following summary of this subject 
is a highly generalized, snapshot-in-time portrayal. 
The emphasis is on similarities; but the dissimilari- 
ties are many and receive some mention. 

Background Data 

The leading multinational companies contribut- 
ing information for this report have — as we in- 
dicated earlier — very different methods for defining 
their “executive” populations. The following data 
ignore these differing definitions and are un- 
weighted as to size of the reporting companies or 
the size of the executive population however 
defined. 


Importance to the Parent Companies 

Even among leading U.S. multinational compa- 
nies, the importance of overseas business to the 
parent companies varies. Involvements may include 
the supply of materials and components for the 
domestic firm, limited sales, subsidiary companies, 
export sales networks, and combinations of all of 
these. Consequently, there are variations among 
such companies in the importance they place on 
overseas assignments for their executives. 

Generally, foreign service for their executives has 
been of less perceived importance to U.S. compa- 
nies than domestic service at comparable levels. 
The historical exceptions have been those firms 
which originated abroad and those which have been 
truly multinational for many years. But the trend in 
the others surveyed is reversing, to the point where 
most intend to send their most able executives 
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1 The average percentage of "International Executives" to Total 
Executives in the firms surveyed. An "International Executive” is 
one whose primary concern is international business wherever he 
may happen to be based — U.S. or overseas. On the average just 
about one-third of the average firm’s executive population is in- 
volved in international work. 

3 The average percentage of "Foreign Based" executives to the 
total. About one out of four executives, in the average firm sur- 
veyed, is based overseas. About three out of four "International 
Executives" are based overseas. 

a The average percentage of United States citizens based over- 
seas to total executives. About one out of ten executives in the 
surveyed firms is a U.S. citizen based overseas. On the average 
they comprise about one-third of the executives based overseas, 
and about one-quarter of "International Executives". We have 
called these foreign based executives who are United States 
citizens "U.S. expatriates" in the remainder of this paper. 

abroad, either for short or lengthy tenures, and 
some actually practice the concept. 

Companies recognizing such service as highly im- 
portant appear to fall into two categories: 

1. Those mostly interested in maximum sub- 
sidiary business performance. 

2. Those who are additionally desirous of de- 
veloping better executives via foreign service ex- 
perience. 

These distinctions are more apparent in practice 
than in expressions of philosophy. “If we appear 
not to recognize it today, it will not be long before 
we actually use foreign service as a principal, and 
possibly mandatory, development ground for our 
future top executives at home”, was the thrust of 
many comments received from the contributing 
companies. 


Importance Perceived by Individuals 

Individuals considering foreign executive assign- 
ments are highly influenced by their knowledge or 
perceptions of past and present attitudes and prac- 
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tices of their own companies which affect foreign 
service personnel. They are then further influenced 
by their own personal career objectives (or by other 
more short-range interests) and by their views 
about foreign service as a vehicle for attaining those 
objectives. Candidates for such assignments fall 
into three groups: 

1 . Those who want foreign service as an execu- 
tive career in itself. This is becoming an increas- 
ingly appealing career alternative for able peo- 
ple, but competition from local nationals is 
rapidly increasing. 

2. Those looking for an interesting interlude 
for a wide variety of reasons. This is a strong 
attraction for a relatively limited group. 

3. Those convinced that such service will be 
very helpful, or even crucial to their future career 
progress at home. 

Perceptions within this third group are most 
strongly influenced by their own company’s record 
in repatriating and promoting expatriate execu- 
tives. The developmental value of such experience 
is increasingly recognized and touted: some compa- 
nies legitimately cite the “more complete 
managerial scope” of subsidiary jobs at given lev- 
els, their more challenging and complex environ- 
ments and conclude that better managers should 
emerge from such assignments. 

But following through on such recognized value, 
via upward mobility, varies substantially among 
companies. Generally, those with the most highly 
structured and rigorously managed repatriation 
systems can and do attract high potential executives 
into foreign service; those with less clear or less 
consistent repatriation practices and records have 
trouble. 

Upward striving executives keep pretty accurate 

mental score cards. They are also keen observers of 
the apparent “success” tracks and patterns. Thus if 
executives coming out of overseas assignments are 
promoted and if a relatively high percentage of top 
executives have had international experience, am- 
bitious executives “get the message” quickly. Con- 
trarily, if those returning from off-shore assign- 
ments spend months relocating in the domestic 
company and/or take assignments of lesser respon- 
sibility upon return, this too is perceived and en- 
tered on the “scorecards”. 

This is why leading companies pay a great deal of 
attention to the selection of those going overseas. 
If a truly high potential executive is selected, the 
chances are best that he will perform the complex 
overseas assignment with distinction, learn some- 
thing of value to himself and the company in the 
process, and be easily repatriated into a position of 
more responsibility domestically. If individuals with 
less ability are selected for service abroad, the risks 


increase substantially and future ability to attract 
top-notch executives to such assignments is im- 
paired. The “success” average can’t be perfect, but 
it needs to be high. 


Leverage Exerted on Candidates 

Almost all multinational companies are sensitive 
to the differing abilities of their personnel to accept 
foreign service assignments, and they reflect that 
sensitivity in their avoidance of leverage (i.e., exces- 
sive pressure and persuasion) on such individuals 
to accept. The key question, “Will my future career 
growth be impaired if I refuse”, finds only slightly 
varying responses: most companies can give assur- 
ances to the contrary, when there are equivalent 
growth paths in their domestic structures. How- 
ever, the trend toward greater recognition of the 
value of experience abroad as a highly desirable or 
necessary background for their highest-level corpo- 
rate executive posts, may increase the pressures on 
certain high potential executive candidates to ac- 
cept overseas posts. Refusals to accept such assign- 
ments will then certainly limit career progress of 
such individuals. 

Leverage is used occasionally when there is great 
need for an individual’s skills in a foreign subsidiary 
— more often with specialists than with executives. 
When it occurs, top executives at least a few levels 
higher than the candidates — and often the chief ex- 
ecutive himself — will participate in the “persua- 
sion” process. Generally, such persuasion empha- 
sizes the company’s great need, and will be 
accompanied by a special assurance or a strong im- 
plication of future recognition. 

There was general expression of the view, how- 
ever, that “our executives are expected to be very 
mobile”, and that refusal to accept domestic trans- 
fer would not be accepted with the same degree of 
equanimity as refusal to go abroad. 

A few companies also expect a foreign service 
executive to be ready to accept subsequent trans- 
fers while abroad, once he has become a member of 
the foreign service cadre. 


Allowances and Incentives 

Despite earlier comments regarding dissimilari- 
ties among multinational companies, there is re- 
markable similarity in the types and amounts of 
financial allowances used to make foreign assign- 
ments attractive to executives, and to compensate 
them fairly. 
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All companies interviewed provide transfer ex- 
pense and allowances, school allowances, housing 
allowances, tax equalization, and expense reim- 
bursement for home leaves. All provide some ben- 
efits to cover cost-of-living and location differen- 
tials. This is usually in the form of a 10-15 percent 
premium on base pay, and sometimes with a “hard- 
ship” factor of another 5-15 percent to compensate 
for the more costly or less desirable locations. In 
every case, the intent of such allowances is to avoid 
financial penalty, but not to create unusual financial 
gain for the individual. Despite this intent, there 
were some instances cited where living standards 
and retained income levels did rise, to the point of 
awkwardness in readjusting after repatriation to the 
U.S. Thus pay and allowances alone do not com- 
bine to provide a positive incentive to accept over- 
seas assignments, but they are generous enough to 
remove this as an inhibitor to acceptance. 

Non-monetary incentives are numerous. Some- 
times they are cited to persuade a candidate, but 
often they are simply known to exist. In either case, 
they usually have greater effect than the monetary 
allowances in attracting executives to foreign ser- 
vice. For many, the most important incentive is the 
prospect of future career advancement after repa- 
triation; and some know in advance what the next 
step will be, provided that their performance 
abroad is successful. 

For others, the perceived challenges of overseas 
work are incentives in themselves: the tougher, 
more complex environments and the notion of a 
broader scope in foreign executive jobs. Domesti- 
cally, few large corporations can offer the experi- 
ence of direct interactions with boards of directors, 
government officials, treasury and banking person- 
nel which are frequently packaged together in a 
single key position in a foreign subsidiary. Some 
executives undoubtedly believe that mastery of 
such broad responsibilities will increase their future 
career mobilities, even outside their parent compa- 
nies. 

Many are attracted by cultural advantages for self 
and family which some overseas locations provide. 
Of course, in other foreign locations, the reverse 
may be true. Such incentives will most likely attract 
the young or those whose families have grown up 
and dispersed. A limited few may even be attracted 
by the chance for “the good life” which usually can 
be afforded more easily abroad than at home; e.g., 
servants, foreign sightseeing, unusual vacations, 
etc. This was probably more of an incentive in the 
distant past, when slower travel and poor communi- 
cations made the foreign service executive more 
isolated and in greater need of compensating ad- 
vantages, and when there were greater disparities 
in relative standards of living. But these “cultural 
advantages” are still at least a strong “plus”. 


Repatriation 

Of all the elements in the executive manpower 
practices of leading multinational companies, repa- 
triation of U.S. expatriates appears to be of prime 
importance and is fairly consistently practiced. 
With few exceptions, firms will specify to an individ- 
ual, in writing and in advance of a foreign assign- 
ment: 

1 . How long he will be abroad. 

2. Who will “sponsor” his return. 

3. The minimum level of the U.S. job which will 
be available when he returns. 

Typically, such a commitment would read: 

“You will be there for three to four years; your 
repatriation sponsor will be Joe Doakes; we will 
review your performance and status (quarterly, 
semi-annually, or annually); and if your perform- 
ance continues to be good, you will return to a 
job at least equivalent to the one you now have.” 
(Other details of the company’s applicable com- 
pensation and expense allowance benefits might 
also be included.) 

With companies who have a history of successful 
repatriation and upward progress of executives 
who have had overseas assignments, the guarantee 
of a position “at least equivalent to” is merely an 
insurance policy which the executive believes will 
never be cashed. He is convinced the post he will 
return to will be substantially better or will be soon 
thereafter. But this guarantee may be more signifi- 
cant in companies without the “success history”. 
There it may be crucial, at least until they develop 
their own internal “success” reputations. 

Crossover Frequency 

“Crossovers” (i.e., the movement of executives 
back and forth between overseas and domestic as- 
signments) vary greatly between companies in their 
purposes and frequency, and in the numbers of 
people involved. Some companies do no planning 
in this sphere, while others have certain executive 
jobs and individuals earmarked well in advance for 
crossover assignments and interchange. The spe- 
cifics of such practices frequently depend on the 
earlier mentioned distinctions between companies: 
in their basic reasons for attaching importance to 
foreign assignments. Those mostly interested in 
getting maximum business performance from for- 
eign subsidiaries will tend to send U.S. executives 
abroad only when there is a void in leadership or 
when the training load is substantial. They might 
restrict their “developmental crossovers” to for- 
eign nationals who need a U.S. assignment for their 
own training or “cultural indoctrination”. In addi- 
tion companies desirous of developing better U.S. 
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executives via foreign service experience will in- 
clude foreign service (at high levels) in the career 
plans for their most able and promising home- 
based executives. A few firms even employ peri- 
odic, repeated crossovers for specific individuals at 
various steps in their progress up the hierarchical 
ladder, especially those companies whose principal 
business is dependent on worldwide supply and on 
the performance of foreign subsidiaries. 

The larger corporations recognize the impor- j 
tance of infusing into their subsidiaries familiarity 
with the parent company “culture”, in order to en- 
hance communication and interactions. This is i 
often achieved by staffing practices, including [ 
bringing foreign nationals into the domestic struc- 
ture for limited periods to become “culturally ori - ' 
ented”, and/or by making sure that certain over- j 
seas executive jobs are staffed by experienced U.S. i 
expatriates already steeped in the “company cul- 
ture”. Periodic training sessions (usually in the 
United States), and frequent multinational execu- 
tive meetings and conclaves, etc. are employed. 


Some even bring teams of foreign subsidiary execu- 
tives and specialists to the parent company to com- 
plete project work for the subsidiary with the assist- 
ance of U.S. counterpart personnel. 

In conclusion, overseas assignment practices 
have become well developed parts of the executive 
manpower systems of most U.S. multinational com- 
panies. The relatively small numbers of U.S. expa- 
triate executives are increasingly becoming high 
potential executives very important to the com- 
pany. The treatment they receive from the outset of 
foreign service to after their repatriation is very 
special and surprisingly consistent in certain ele- 
ments from company to company such as monetary 
allowances and other perquisites. But the less tangi- 
ble attraction which seems to be most critical and 
universal in its appeal to top-notch executives is the 
prospect of enhanced future careers via foreign as- 
signments. Consequently, leading multinational 
companies now grant assurances or guarantees 
relating to repatriation to emphasize the impor- 
tance of such assignments. 
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ANNEX A 


Contributing Firms/lnstitutions 


— Eastman Kodak Company, Inc. (2) 

— Exxon Corporation ' (1) (2) 

— First National City Bank (2) 

— Ford Motor Company (2) 

— General Electric Company (1) (2) 

— General Motors Corporation (2) 

— International Business Machines Corporation (1) (2) 

— International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation (1) (2) 

— Trans World Airlines, Inc. (2) 

— Union Carbide Corporation (2) 

— Columbia Graduate School of Business (1) (3) 

— Harvard Graduate School of Business (1) (3) 

— MIT Alfred P. Sloan School of Management (1) (3) 


(1) Interview covered executive manpower systems and theory 

(2) Interview covered overseas assignment practices 

(3) Interview covered executive educational programs 
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ANNEX D 


Executive Manpower System Staff 


In the leading companies surveyed there is a key 
staff person (or several in larger organizations) who 
helps line management operate the executive man- 
power system. Ignoring the differences of title, sub- 
tleties of charter and nuances of role, one may gen- 
eralize about what this staff person does. We offer 
this in Annex form for those who have an interest 
in further elaboration on the brief discussion in the 
text. 

For simplicity, call this staff person an executive 
manpower planner — EMP — and let us start with a 
list of generic and typical responsibilities. 

1 . Design and modify as required the executive 
manpower system to keep it tuned to the business 
needs, priorities, and opportunities. 

2. Help component managers gain the infor- 
mation and skills necessary to make the system 
operate successfully. 

3. Collect, analyze, and interpret data to aid the 
component’s management in anticipating execu- 
tive manpower needs and problems. 

4. Help the component management identify 
potential executive talent. 

5. Collect and generate sound evaluative data 
on high potential executive talent, maintaining 
an inventory of the component’s key promotable 
personnel. 

6. Counsel component managers on their own 
or subordinates’ development and career plans, 
following up to assure implementation. 

7. Understand executive openings and assure 
that job requirements are adequately described 
and agreed upon. 

8. Perform candidate searches and assemble 
slates and evaluative data for consideration by 
the executive decision makers. 

9. Help component executives prepare for and 
conduct the annual manpower reviews. 

10. Establish compensation planning routines 
and guidelines; analyze plans and subsequent ac- 
tions for consistency; and make recommenda- 
tions to line executives on initial or corrective 
action. 

1 1 . Conduct organization studies as requested. 

12. Perform special diagnostic studies, surveys, 
and interviews as required to sense the climate, 
and how the system is operating. 


13. Integrate with other EMP’s and manpower 
planners in line operations potential candidates 
for openings, system design compatibility, and 
state of the art. 

The roles thus played by the EMP are partly chief 
placement officer, talent scout, management con- 
sultant, and diagnostician. The EMP has an as- 
signed “beat” or organization in which to work. It 
may be the whole company or just part of it. For the 
manpower portions of the job, the EMP can be 
expected adequately to cover and represent a com- 
ponent having about 100 executive positions and 
incumbents, and to know well the 100 managers out 
of the total 500-600 immediately below that layer, 
who are the “best bets” to move up. 

As we have said, companies vary significantly in 
the amount of data generated on potential candi- 
dates and used in planning and selection processes. 
In this generic description, we have chosen to in- 
clude this as a responsibility of the EMP. One of his 
prime tasks is to generate an independent, third- 
party view of those seen by line management as 
having further potential. 

During and as a planned part of the annual man- 
power review, highly promotable individuals (as 
seen by a given manager) are discussed. This is the 
starting point for an EMP to collect data on those 
thus identified but not known personally. The EMP 
would gather existing data (work history, perform- 
ance appraisals, salary history, etc.) and try to aug- 
ment them. In one company this involves a depth 
interview with the potential executive about his ac- 
complishments, how he goes about managing and 
what his future interests are. A second and parallel 
interview is then conducted with his manager. 
These dual inputs are supplemented by shorter and 
more pointed inquiries of the potential executive’s 
former managers, peers, and subordinates. In sum, 
these data allow the EMP to develop an indepen- 
dent “set” on the potential executive. 

That “set” may differ from the potential ex- 
ecutive’s manager’s set anywhere from a little to a 
lot. Where large differences start to become appar- 
ent, more data is sought and attempts made to rec- 
oncile the views. But the EMP is expected to know 
enough about a particular candidate to predict ac- 
curately his chances to succeed in a given future 
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opening — to be predictive about his strengths and 
liabilities in a given situation. Since this kind of 
knowledge is laboriously acquired, an EMP can get 
to know only 35 or so executives in a year. There- 
fore, it would take three years to cover the normal, 
full “beat”. 

The EMP — by spending so much time in the com- 
ponents which comprise his “beat” and with the 
executives who are, in a sense, his clients — begins 
to develop some valuable insights. He starts to ac- 
quire a sense of what each business or component 
looks and acts like — what its unique rhythms, pro- 
cesses, and mores are. He also begins to develop a 
sense of what it takes to succeed in those compo- 
nents — what the successful executive does, what 
styles seem to work, and what experiences produce 
what benefits. As these perspectives grow the EMP 
can really help management when openings and 
other opportunities to develop managers occur. He 
can quickly and accurately relate to the opportunity 
with good data about people, but importantly also 
with applicable and credible knowledge of the envi- 
ronment. 

The system safeguards, the ethical considera- 
tions, and the means of continuous enrichment and 
up-dating, that are involved with these data are 


beyond the boundaries of this paper. But it is these 
kinds of data that are used by the EMP in candidate 
searches, in slate preparation and discussion, in de- 
velopment planning recommendations, and in ana- 
lyses of various kinds, for management. In systems 
which utilize these data, the EMP becomes an ob- 
jective but informed source for line managers to tap 
and one with whom they can test their own percep- 
tions. 

It would be easy for an EMP to fall into a “king- 
maker” role. The “system” must make certain this 
does not happen. Line management must not abdi- 
cate its selection responsibilities and the EMP’s 
manager must assure that appropriate goals and 
measurements are used. For example, the EMP 
should not be held accountable if a person he favors 
is not selected, but rather should be held account- 
able for the quality of the evaluative data about him, 
for the predictive insights, and for the accuracy with 
which the job requirements reflect the future as it 
unfolds. 

In systems where fewer data are used, the EMP is 
still a candidate and data source but is not expected 
to have such a strong, independent view. In these 
cases, the EMP is in the role of passing along what 
line managers have said and recorded. 
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PREFACE 

This Working Note was prepared for the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy. Among its other 
responsibilities, the Commission is concerned with 
the functioning of the Foreign Service personnel 
system, and with policies to develop senior Foreign 
Service officers. The Foreign Service system shares 
many of the characteristics of the military personnel 
structure: It, too, is “closed” (in the sense that sen- 
ior officers are promoted from within rather than 
recruited from the outside), and its officers are ex- 
pected to represent the national interest, often un- 
der difficult and trying conditions. By analyzing the 
policies that the military services have evolved to 
develop their executive corps, we have attempted 
to provide useful information to those responsible 
for the formulation of personnel policy for the For- 
eign Service. 
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I. INTRODUCTION: STATEMENT OF THE 
PROBLEM 

This paper discusses how the military services 
procure and manage their officer force, with special 
emphasis on policies for developing candidates for 
senior executive positions and managing senior ex- 
ecutives. For the purpose of this paper, “middle” 
managers are defined to include officers in the 
grades 0-6 and 0-7, while “senior” executives in- 
clude officers in grades 0-8 through 0-10. (The 
grade structure and the responsibilities of officers 
in each grade are described in the next section.) 
The discussion is aimed at readers who are not 
familiar with the military personnel system but are 
interested in its characteristics to obtain insights 
into the management of similar systems, such as the 
Foreign Service. The paper’s emphasis is on de- 
scription but with two important qualifications. 
First, particular aspects of the system are high- 
lighted based on the authors’ judgment of areas of 
most interest for other systems. Second, the au- 
thors have attempted to assess various strengths 
and weaknesses of the military system; for example, 
the significance of having large numbers of middle 
managers competing for a limited number of top 
jobs and the continuing problem of appropriate 
career incentives for both generalists and special- 
ists. These evaluations are strictly those of the au- 
thors and are certainly subject to argument. They 
are intended to provide the reader with some un- 
derstanding of the qualitative and subjective as- 
pects of the system. 

A special feature of the personnel system for mili- 
tary officers, like many public service personnel sys- 
tems, is its closed construction: Senior officers are 
created strictly by promotion from within. Thus the 


only way to provide talented candidates for future 
leadership is to set appropriate requirements for 
entry, to provide the new entrants with the proper 
experience and training, and — as they progress in 
the system — select from among them the candi- 
dates for senior responsibility. Section II describes 
the management system that the military services 
have built to accomplish these objectives: the 
sources of procurement for officers, the legal basis 
for managing officers, and the bureaucratic struc- 
tures that have been created to actually perform the 
management tasks. Section III describes the ap- 
proaches that this system has developed for solving 
three important problems: how to provide career 
progression, how to develop technical and manage- 
ment skills, and how to evaluate and reward offic- 
ers. Section IV addresses a question of central con- 
cern: How are senior executives selected and 
managed? Section V describes the planning tools 
that the military services have developed to assist 
them in these tasks, and Section VI provides se- 
lected conclusions, with emphasis on comparing 
the system for managing military officers with that 
for managing the Foreign Service and on lessons 
from the military experience that may be helpful in 
designing future Foreign Service personnel poli- 
cies. 


II. THE MILITARY OFFICER 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Structure of the Officer Force 

Commissioned officers of the military services 
are divided into ten pay grades (Table l). 1 Using 
the terminology common to the Army and the Air 
Force, these can be separated into three groups: 
junior officers, who serve as the leaders of small 
units (e.g., an Army company) and as staff officers; 
field grade officers, who command larger, indepen- 
dent units (e.g., an Army battalion, an Air Force 
wing, or a Navy ship) and serve both as staff mem- 
bers and as chiefs of staff elements; and general 
officers (flag officers in the Navy), who command 
major units (e.g., an Army division) and who direct 
large headquarters. This study is principally con- 
cerned with the management of field grade and 
general officers and with the policies to develop, 
select, and manage general officers. 


'There is actually an eleventh grade (General of the Army/ Ad- 
miral of the Fleet) that was awarded to the senior leaders of 
American forces in World War II. Under current law, those 
holding this grade remain on active duty until death; the remain- 
ing incumbent is General of the Army Omar Bradley. 


Officer Procurement Sources and 
Retention Patterns 

The services operate a closed officer system, with 
little opportunity for lateral entry; senior officers 
are promoted from the lower ranked officers. Thus 
procurement concentrates on providing second 
lieutenants or ensigns. The three principal sources 
of officers are the military academies, whose gradu- 
ates are commissioned as regular officers; * the col- 
lege-oriented Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) programs, some of whose graduates may 
be offered regular commissions, either immediately 
or after a probationary period; and the officer can- 
didate programs, which represent “surge” capacity, 
mostly used during wartime (although a modest 
level of operation is usually maintained in peace- 
time). 

The military academies are perhaps the best- 
known of these procurement sources; although 
they account for only a small share of junior officers 
commissioned in any year, they provide a signifi- 
cant share of the career officer corps, and especially 
of the services’ senior leadership. One of the rea- 
sons for the success of academy alumni is the high 
quality of the entering students. At West Point, for 
example, mean scores on the mathematics section 
of the college boards are just slightly below those 
of students entering Middlebury, Oberlin, and 
Stanford; and over 80 percent of entering West 
Point students rank in the top quarter of their grad- 
uating high school class.* 

A brief description of West Point as an institution 
may help our understanding of the academies’ role 
in shaping career officers. 4 There are perhaps three 
aspects of West Point that are most important in 
this regard. First, it provides a “rite of passage” 
into the officer corps — the so-called Beast Barracks, 
or summer that precedes the freshman year. This is 
characterized by substantial physical and mental 
stress. 

A second important feature of West Point is its 
allegiance to the “Thayer system.” Sylvanus 
Thayer was superintendent of West Point from 
1817 to 1833. He transformed a struggling institu- 
tion into an academy of national reputation. He 
modeled West Point on the French technical insti- 

*The tenure rights of regular officers are superior to those of 
other officers. This feature of the system is discussed in the next 
subsection. 

•Joseph Ellis and Robert Moore, School for Soldiers, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1974, pp. 99, 251. 

4 Ellis and Moore, School for Soldiers is one of the more balanced 
descriptions of the military academies to appear recently. We 
recognize that despite their similarities there are also significant 
differences among West Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and the Air Force Academy. Nonetheless, the main features of 
West Point are also characteristic of the others. 



TABLE 1.— THE COMMISSIONED OFFICER FORCE: STRENGTH AND PAY 


Regular Military Active Duty Strength r 

Compensation f ~ Percent oj 

Pay Grade Army/Air Force Title Navy Title Minimum Maximum Number Total 


Junior Officers 


0-1 

Second Lieutenant 

Ensign 

$10,327 

$12,093 

41,576 

14.1 

0-2 

First Lieutenant 

Lieutenant Junior Grade 

12,026 

15,619 

42,466 

14.4 

0-3 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

13,735 

20,436 

99,013 

33.6 

Field Grade Officers 

0-4 

Major 

Lieutenant Commander 

18,368 

23,450 

58,894 

20.0 

0-5 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Commander 

20,892 

27,803 

35,984 

12.2 

0-6 

Colonel 

Captain 

24,083 

33,732 

15,844 

5.4 

General Officers 

0-7 

Brigadier General 

Rear Admiral (Lower Half) 


38,580 b 

627 

.2 

0-8 

Major General 

Rear Admiral (Upper Half) 


43,4 50 b 

456 

.2 

0-9 

Lieutenant General 

Vice Admiral 


43,450 b 

141 

.0 

0-10 

General 

Admiral 


4S,450 b 

39 

.0 


SOURCES: Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs); Air Force Times, SO October 1974, p. 21. 
‘Based on pay rates effective 1 October 1974. Regular military compensation includes base pay, subsistence allowances, quarters 
allowances, and the tax advantage resulting from the tax-free status of subsistence and quarters allowance. 
b Present law limits base pay for these grades to $36,000 per year. 

‘Fourth quarter, FY1974. 


tutes, especially the Ecole Polytechnique, 5 empha- 
sizing small class size and a required curriculum. 
Only recently has West Point adopted the pattern 
of substantial student electives common to most 
civilian colleges. Even now, however, West Point 
does not have undergraduate “majors” in quite the 
same sense that the term is used in civilian colleges: 
The core curriculum is heavily oriented toward 
mathematics, the sciences, and engineering. 

A third feature of West Point is its use of military 
officers as instructors. Part of the motivation for 
this choice is to provide the cadets with role mod- 
els. Most of these officers have only a master's de- 
gree, and West Point has been criticized for the low 
proportion of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, and because 
the faculty is less committed to academic attitudes 
than would be true of a civilian college. Although 
some officers do remain at West Point as perma- 
nent members of the faculty, many return to the 
mainstream of an Army career. 

Very little of a West Point cadet’s time is spent in 
studying purely military subjects (tactics, etc.), and 
this is likewise true of the ROTC cadet. In the case 
of the Army, both learn these specific skills after 
graduation, in the branch courses to be described 
in Section III. ROTC programs are located on col- 
lege campuses and recruit from the undergraduate 
student body, including both men and women. Stu- 
dents may join when they enter college, or after the 
end of the sophomore year (in which case the cur- 

*In Thayer’s era, most graduates of West Point were destined 
for service in the Corps of Engineers. It was not until the turn 
of the century that the majority of West Point graduates were 
commissioned in the nontechnical branches. 


riculum they follow may differ slightly). ROTC stu- 
dents follow a normal college program. A limited 
number of military courses are included as part of 
that program, however, for which they usually re- 
ceive academic credit. Most of the courses are 
taught by military officers assigned to the campus as 
part of the ROTC detachment. Between the junior 
and senior years, the ROTC students spend six 
weeks in summer training. 

Both the academy and ROTC programs produce 
officers with college degrees. This is not necessarily 
true of the third procurement source, the officer 
candidate programs. The educational requirements 
for entry into the officer candidate programs de- 
pend on the supply of volunteers; at the peak of the 
Vietnam war the Army required only a high school 
diploma for some candidates. In contrast, since 
1963 the Air Force has required a college degree of 
all line officers before commissioning. The officer 
candidate programs offer one route for enlisted 
personnel to join the commissioned officer corps; 
another is the direct commission (including, in the 
case of the Navy, the limited duty officer program). 
Few graduates of the officer candidate programs, 
however, receive regular commissions. 6 

In view of the sources of procurement for military 
officers, with most coming from ROTC programs, 
and with appointment to the academies based on 
competitive examinations, it is not surprising that 

‘The significant historical exception is the Air Force’s World 
War II aviation cadet program, from which has come much of its 
senior officer corps. This explains the Air Force’s lower propor- 
tion of college graduates among senior officers: Many left col- 
lege to join the service during World War II. 



the officer corps is predominantly middle class in its 
social origins. 7 This is true not only of the officer 
corps as a whole, but also of the middle and senior 
executives. A 1959 survey of officers in the grade of 
0-6 and above revealed that 20 percent were sons 
of business executives, 25 percent were sons of 
business owners (including farm owners with paid 
help), and 18 percent were sons of professionals. 
Only 9 percent had fathers who were themselves 
career military personnel. 8 

Each procurement source carries with it an active 
duty obligation, requiring the junior officer to re- 
main in the service for a minimum number of years, 
usually between two and five. 9 There is a significant 
loss of officers when this commitment expires; for 
the Air Force in 1970, 14 percent of the pilots and 
2 1 percent of the nonpilots with three to six years 
of service left. Officers who stay beyond this first 
point are likely to remain for a career, drawn by the 
pension plan, which offers 50 percent of base pay 
per year for life upon completion of 20 years of 
service. Because the typical officer who completes 
20 years of service is in his early 40s and able to 
start a second career, it is not surprising that 31 
percent of Air Force pilots with 20 years of service 
retired in 1970, and 28 percent of its nonpilots with 
20 years of service also left. Losses continue in the 
period just after 20 years of service: For example, 
34 percent of Air Force pilots in the 20 to 23 year 
cohort left in 1970, and 39 percent of the nonpilots 
in that cohort retired. 10 By 30 years of service, of 
course, most officers are required to retire under 
the provisions of Title 10, described below. 


Legal Authority for Officer Management 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 (OGLA), both 
since amended, provide the basic statutory author- 
ity for management of the officer force. The provi- 
sions of these statutes are embodied in Title 10 of 
the U.S. Code, which governs the appointment, as- 
signment, promotion, and separation of officers, 
and sets the restrictions on the number who can be 
on active duty at any one time. The complexities of 

7 George A. Kourvetaris and Betty A. Dobratz, “Social Recruit- 
ment and Political Orientations of the Officer Corps in a Com- 
parative Perspective,” Pacific Sociological Review, XVI, 2 April 
1973, 228-54. 

S W. Lloyd Warner et al„ The American Federal Executive, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1963, p. 323. 

9 Because the Army and Air Force ROTC programs are pro- 
ducing more officers than are currently needed, some officers 
are being called to active duty for training only (which lasts less 
than 6 months) and are discharging their service obligation in 
the Reserve forces. 

10 Loss data furnished by the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 


Title 10 reflect the historical evolution of the officer 
management system. What follows is a condensed 
description of the provisions of the law. 

Regular and reserve appointments are author- 
ized. The law sets limits on the number of officers 
with regular commissions that each service can have 
on active duty. 11 However, in any year the total 
officer active duty strength (regular plus reserve) is 
determined by the budget process. Regular officers 
enjoy more secure tenure than do reserve officers. 
They can remain on active duty after failing promo- 
tion to the next higher grade for a longer period of 
time than can reserve officers, and — until recently 
— they could not be separated from the service as 
part of a reduction in force. (However, they could 
be separated “for cause” — for example, as the re- 
sult of a court-martial.) 

An officer’s regular or reserve grade is frequently 
referred to as his “permanent” grade. In addition, 
both regular and reserve officers may hold “tempo- 
rary” appointments to a grade higher than their 
permanent grade, and many officers in fact are serv- 
ing in such temporary grades. 1 * The temporary 
grade determines the officer’s pay, the insignia of 
rank he displays on his uniform, and his job respon- 
sibilities. TTie permanent grade determines his ten- 
ure — the number of years he may stay on active 
duty before mandatory retirement. Selection to 
both temporary and permanent grades is made by 
selection boards. 

Although the law discusses in detail how the rank 
of one officer compares with that of another within 
the same grade, it limits officer assignments in only 
two ways. First, officers in certain specialized areas 
— notably the medical departments, the medical 
service corps, the nurse corps, the chaplain corps, 
the judge advocate general corps, and (in the Navy) 
the civil engineering and supply corps — are not al- 
lowed to exercise command, except within their 
own limited jurisdiction. Thus a physician cannot 
command an operational unit (although he can 
command a hospital). The second restriction re- 
lates to command of flying units. Until recently, 
command of Air Force flying units was limited to 
pilots; now, nonpilot flying officers may command 
such units, which is similar to the rules governing 
the command of Navy and Marine Corps aviation 
units. 

The law created an “up or out” promotion sys- 
tem for regular officers. The system is designed to 

"Currently, these limits are 49,500 for the Army, 69,425 for 
the Air Force, 35,000 for the Navy, and 28,000 for the Marine 
Corps. 

“For example, on 30 November 1974, some 54 percent of the 
Air Force’s officers were serving in temporary grades higher 
than their permanent grades ( United States Air Force Management 
Summary, Change 1, 1 February 1975, Secret — No Distribution 
to Foreign Nationals; data cited here are unclassified). 
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deal with the problem, repeatedly encountered in 
American history, of a military officer corps bur- 
dened by elderly personnel. At the start of the Civil 
War, for example, the junior Navy captain had 42 
years of service, and the average Army captain was 
in his fifties. In the early 1900s and again in the 
1 930s the Navy was compelled to force excess sen- 
ior officers from the service. And just before World 
War II, General Marshall, newly appointed as Chief 
of Staff of the Army, sought special authority to 
weed out the officer corps in order to prepare the 
Army for the coming conflict. 15 

We describe here the promotion system that ap- 
plies to the Army and the Air Force; the Navy and 
Marine Corps systems operate in a somewhat differ- 
ent fashion, but the general effects are similar. 14 
For regular officers, failing promotion to the regular 
grade of 0-2, and twice failing promotion to the 
regular grades of 0-3 through 0-5, generally re- 
quires separation from the service. Consideration 
for promotion to the regular grade of 0-2 occurs at 
three years of service; consideration for promotion 
to regular 0-3, 0-4, and 0-5 initially occurs just 
before the 7th, 14th, and 21st years of service, re- 
spectively. The effect of these provisions is to guar- 
antee a pension to an officer who is promoted to 
regular major, since he cannot then be forced from 
the system (except for cause) until he has com- 
pleted the minimum of 20 years of service needed 
for retirement eligibility. 15 In practice, almost all 
regular officers are able to meet this standard. 
Officers involuntarily separated before retirement 
eligibility are entitled to severance pay of up to 
$15,000, provided they have served at least five 
years on active duty. 

For reserve officers, by Army and Air Force 
policy, twice failing promotion to the next higher 
temporary grade, through the grade of 0-4, is cause 
for involuntary release from active duty. 16 (The 

‘’For a fuller account of the problems that the present system 
is designed to avoid see the testimony of General Leo Benade, 
then Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Military Personnel 
Policy), in Subcommittee Number 4, Committee on Armed Ser- 
vices, House of Representatives, Hearings on H.R. 1240 5, Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Act, July 1974, Washington, D.C., 
1975, pp. 196ff. 

“The Navy and Marine Corps integrate their temporary and 
permanent promotion systems; officers are selected for perma- 
nent promotion from those already temporarily promoted, in 
order of seniority. Thus, failure of temporary promotion is 
equivalent to failure of permanent promotion. For promotion to 
0-5, officers who fail of (temporary) promotion cannot be forced 
out until they have completed sufficient service to qualify for 
retirement. 

“As noted earlier, military personnel can retire with 20 years 
of service and receive an annual pension equal to 50 percent of 
their base pay. This rises at the rate of 2*/4 percentage points for 
each year of service beyond 20, reaching a maximum of 75 
percent of base pay at 30 years of service. Both enlisted and 
commission service count toward the computation of years of 
service for retirement. 


officer may retain his reserve commission; and at 
certain times in the past, he was allowed to enlist in 
the service after discharge as an officer, complete 
the minimum number of years necessary to retire, 
and retire as an officer.) Because, by practice, tem- 
porary promotions occur somewhat earlier in a ca- 
reer than permanent promotions, the effect of this 
policy is to weed out poor reserve officers before 
regular officers would be forced from the service. 
Again, however, most officers are able to complete 
the 20 years of service needed to qualify for a retire- 
ment pension before they are forced out. 

For more senior officers — those serving in the 
grades of 0-5 and higher — both promotion law and 
promotion policy operate somewhat differently, 
with the effect that these officers may be considered 
for promotion several times without forcing them 
from the service, should they fail of selection. Regu- 
lar officers with the regular grade of 0-5 may con- 
tinue on active duty until 28 years of service are 
completed (26 years in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps) at which point they must retire; regular 
officers with the regular grade of 0-6 or 0-7 are 
retired five years from their appointment or at the 
completion of 30 years of service, whichever is 
later. For 0-6 this is usually 30 years of service 
and for most 0-7s it varies between 30 and 33 
years. These effective limits are achieved by service 
policy. 

By law, officers in the regular grade of 0-8 are 
retired five years from the date of their appoint- 
ment as regular 0-8s or at the completion of 35 
years of service, whichever is later. Generally this 
means that the careers of even the most senior offic- 
ers will not extend beyond 40 years of service. 17 
(0-8 is the highest regular grade.) 18 

To these promotion and tenure restrictions, 
OGLA added ceilings on the grade distribution of 
the active duty officer force. The ceilings are in 
terms of temporary grades and are a function of the 
total active duty officer strength authorized the ser- 
vices in the budget process each year. Table 2 pre- 
sents the ceilings for an active duty officer strength 

“In some periods, the Army and the Air Force have adopted 
a third category between “failed” and “selected” for promotion: 
"Selected for retention in grade." Officers so designated were 
not counted as having failed of promotion for the purposes of 
this policy. Target promotion rates are presented in Table 3. 

17 For a discussion of the exceptions to these rules, see Section 
IV. 

'•Thus all appointments to 0-9 and 0-10 are temporary. 
Before World War II, officers appointed to these higher grades 
often reverted to their (lower) permanent grade and remained 
on active duty after leaving the post that carried the higher 
grade. Since World War II, however, the usual practice has been 
to retire in the higher temporary grade rather than continue on 
active duty. The pre- World War II system parallels civilian prac- 
tice more closely than does present policy, allowing senior ex- 
ecutives to “step down” without retiring. Under present policy, 
the usual way to step down is to retire. 



of 100,000 (for each service), which is approxi- 
mately the current level of manning for the Army 
and the Air Force. (The Navy currently has some- 
what under 70,000 officers on active duty.) The 
ceilings assigned in 1954 reflected strengths at that 
time; because the Air Force had a younger officer 
corps, it also had a more junior grade distribution 
— hence its lower ceilings under the OGLA. Since 
that time, the Air Force has repeatedly sought and 
received relief from the limits of the OGLA, and its 
current temporary limits are shown separately in 
Table 2. These ceilings represent real restrictions; 
the services are usually at or near the ceilings and 
invest considerable resources in managing officer 
promotion to conform to these limits. 

In 1974 the Department of Defense proposed 
to Congress a new officer management system, 
for grades 0-6 and below to be called the De- 
fense Officer Personnel Management System 
(DOPMS). 19 The proposed system: 

1 . Creates a uniform set of policies for all the 
military services. 

2. Provides new ceilings on the numbers of 
senior officers to replace the OGLA ceilings, 
especially for the Air Force. 

3. Provides a common set of rules for promo- 
tion and separation of both regular and reserve 
officers. 

4. Provides that the career force, consisting of 
officers with more than 1 1 years of service, will be 
regular officers, with only a few exceptions. 

In addition, new promotion rules would be estab- 
lished, including: 

1. Unification of temporary and permanent 
promotion. 

2. Separation or retirement of officers in the 
grade 0-3 and below who twice fail of selection 
to the next higher grade. 

3. Use of special selection boards to determine 
if officers should be retained who twice fail of 
selection to 0-5 and 0-6 or who have served in 
the grade of 0-6 for more than four years. 

"HR. 12405. 


4. Fixing of minimum times in grade before an 
officer can be considered for promotion — i.e., the 
establishment of promotion phase points by year 
of service for each grade. 

The bill was not passed in the 93rd Congress, 
and the Defense Department will probably resub- 
mit it to the 94th Congress. 

Principal Operating Characteristics of 
the Current System 

For personnel management, the Army, Navy 
and Air Force divide their officers into a series of 
formal and informal groups. In the case of the 
Army, line officers* 0 are organized into 13 
branches, corresponding to functional specialties: 
Adjutant General (personnel and related mat- 
ters), Air Defense Artillery, Armor, Engineer, 
Field Artillery, Finance, Infantry, Military Intelli- 
gence, Military Police, Signal, Ordnance, Quar- 
termaster, and Transportation.* 1 Officers through 
the grade of 0-6 are each assigned to a branch. 
In some periods, the Army has required junior 
regular officers to serve a minimum number of 
years (usually three) in a combat branch before 
transferring to a support specialty. Although line 
general officers do not belong to a branch, those 
whose experience is confined to the support 
areas are not normally assigned to command a 
combat unit. In contrast, general officers whose 
experience is mostly in the combat arms are fre- 
quendy assigned to command support elements. 
There are separate elements within the Army’s 
Military Personnel Center to handle assignments 
for each branch. (General officers are managed 
separately.) On 1 July 1975, however, the Army 
proposes to change this structure somewhat to 
conform to its new Officer Personnel Manage- 

,0 Those legally entitled to exercise command. 

11 Nonline specialists are organized into a series of corps: 
Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Medical Specialist Corps, Medical 
Service Corps, Nurse Corps, Chaplain’s Corps, and Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps (the last for lawyers). 


TABLE 2.— AUTHORIZED SENIOR GRADES PER 100,000 ACTIVE DUTY OFFICER STRENGTH 


Senna 

0-4 

0-5 

0-6 

0-7/10 

Army* 

17,060 

12,265 

5,002 

495<* 

Navy b 

15,030 

7,538 

4,295 

(262)' 

Air Force* — basic law 

18,530 

8,620 

4,440 

380* 1 

Air Force* — temporary limits 

— 

12,276 

5,136 

— 


SOURCE: Sections 3202, 5442, 8202, 8206, Title 10, U.S. Code. 
'Excludes medical and dental corps for grades 0-4 through 0-6. 
b Line officers only. 
c 0-7/8 only. 

d In addition, no more than one-half may be above the grade of 0-7. 





ment System. In the new structure, field grade 
officers will be managed by grade, junior officers 
by branch. 22 

In the case of the Navy, line officers are divided 
into unrestricted line and restricted line officers. 23 
Unrestricted line officers are further subdivided 
into surface warfare officers, aviation officers, and 
subsurface warfare officers. Both surface warfare 
and subsurface warfare officers can specialize in nu- 
clear power, in which case their assignments and 
careers are handled somewhat separately, reflect- 
ing Admiral Rickover’s leadership of Navy nuclear 
matters. Restricted fine officers are. by policy, not 
allowed to command; they are usually drawn from 
junior unrestricted fine officers and specialize in 
such areas as engineering, aviation engineering, 
aviation maintenance, and the like. The Navy also 
has “limited duty” officers, who are enlisted spe- 
cialists awarded junior officer commissions for their 
specialized knowledge and who are eligible for as- 
signment only within the limits of specific occupa- 
tional fields. 

Both the Army and the Navy have four-digit spe- 
cialty designators for officers, which describe their 
specialties in detail. In the Air Force, similar spe- 
cialty designators provide the formal basis for 
managing the officer force. These specialty desig- 
nators are most important, however, for the nonfly- 
ing (“nonrated”) officers; rated officers are 
managed in terms of their aeronautical ratings, ac- 
cording to whether they are pilots or navigators. 
The rated force is divided into the core (those as- 
signed to flying and flying-related duties) and the 
supplement (rated officers assigned to nonrated 
fine duties but available to meet the increased de- 
mands for rated officers that would accompany the 
outbreak of war). 24 

The division of officers into skill groups facili- 
tates the handling of assignments and the manage- 
ment of officer careers. Since World War II, offic- 
ers have been expected to rotate among a series of 
assignments so they can build a broad background 
of experience. Some of these assignments are to 
special service schools that an officer is expected 
to attend if he is to attain the senior grades. The 
frequent rotation that such a system implies is ex- 
acerbated by “short-tour” assignments, usually as- 

ss Army Times, 22 January 1975, pp. 1, 18. This appears to 
represent a compromise that leaves the original system little 
changed, since originally OPMS was supposed to create five 
groups of branches (combat arms, combat support arms, 
material and movements services, adjutant general corps, and 
specialist corps); see Army Times, 1 September 1971, p. 3. 

i3 Like the Army, the Navy has designated corps for the spe- 
cialists with professional degrees (physicians, lawyers, etc.), plus 
a supply corps and a civil engineering corps (the “Seabees”). 

24 This concept also recognizes that, as a result of past build- 
ups, the Air Force has on hand more pilots than needed to man 
the present aircraft inventory. 


sociated with unpopular geographical areas that 
are unpleasant because they are combat zones 
(e.g., Vietnam), or because they are isolated or 
have a bad climate (e.g., Korea). By policy, per- 
sonnel can only be assigned to these areas for a 
limited time — in the case of Vietnam no more than 
a year — before they must be reassigned to another 
area. 23 The result of the emphasis on career 
progression and the need to fill short-tour assign- 
ments is that the typical officer changes his assign- 
ment every two or three years throughout his ca- 
reer. 

To handle these frequent changes, and to per- 
form the various personnel management functions, 
each service has established a personnel center as 
part of its headquarters. These centers, as well as 
the various personnel offices in the commands, are 
staffed principally with officers whose career spe- 
cialty is personnel management. In addition, each 
service has separate offices in the Pentagon devoted 
to management of the personnel system for 0-6s 
and general/flag officers. Perhaps most important, 
the personnel systems are headed by a three-star 
deputy chief of staff in each of the services. These 
officers are not only of high rank, but also are nor- 
mally line officers with broad experience. Thus, in 
the headquarters structure, the personnel function 
is on a level with other major functions such as 
plans and operations, research and development, 
and logistics. 

The personnel centers match expected vacancies 
against personnel available for reassignment. At 
the junior officer level, the degree of personal at- 
tention is limited; the Army sometimes assigns jun- 
ior officers only as far as major commands, leaving 
the specific assignment open. 26 As actually prac- 
ticed, the assignment matching process tends to be 
short-run: The centers attempt to fill requests for 
each time period with the personnel who will be 
available in that time period. (The centers are usu- 
ally making assignments that will take effect 6 to 12 
months in the future.) They are reluctant to make 
a requestor wait for long periods of time until the 
“right” person becomes available; they are also 
somewhat reluctant to hold up an individual who 
must be reassigned (to meet policy on short-tour 
areas, because he is graduating from school, etc.) in 
order to find an assignment that is “just right” for 

S5 Of course, personnel can be reassigned to the same short- 
tour area later on. This happened so frequently during the Viet- 
nam conflict that the Army and the Air Force monitored assign- 
ments to Southeast Asia to insure that everyone in a given 
specialty/grade group served there once before another officer 
was involuntarily assigned for a second time. 

!6 While this may seem impersonal, it does give the commands 
substantial flexibility and may actually increase the individual’s 
leverage in the system, since he may have more say in the manual 
assignment system of the major command than he would have 
in the semiautomated and distant central system. 
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him.* 7 As might be expected, the latter behavior 
applies more to junior officers than to senior offic- 
ers. 

The assignment process is crucial to an officer’s 
career, since the kinds of assignments successfully 
held play a significant role in determining his 
chances for promotion and thus for retention in the 
force. An officer can intervene in the assignment j 
process by expressing his preferences; each service 
has “wish sheets” for this purpose. The officer can 
also speak directly to those responsible for making 
assignments for his specialty and grade. In addi- 
tion, senior officers can and do intervene, specify- 
ing that they wish to have a few selected officers 
assigned to particular jobs. This is important not 
only in rewarding officers with new responsibilities, 
but in building staffs when a general officer moves 
to a new command. 

Promotions are made by promotion boards com- 
posed of senior officers. They usually convene an- 
nually. There are separate boards for each grade, 
and they consider all officers determined to be eligi- 
ble, with eligibility established by law for perma- 
nent grades and by policy for temporary promo- 
tions. The zones of eligibility are stated in terms of 
a minimum date of rank. For example, all officers 
might be considered for promotion to temporary 
major who were promoted to temporary captain on 
1 February 1968 or earlier. (This is called the pri- 
mary zone.) The zones exclude junior officers from 
consideration. The zones are publicly announced, 
since failure of selection is so closely tied to an 
officer’s continued tenure in the force. 

All officers in the primary zone are considered for 
promotion each year until promoted or released 
from active duty. In addition, an officer can be con- 
sidered early (“below the zone”), generally no 
more than three years ahead of schedule, and the 
boards are allowed to select a limited proportion of 
the total from this category (usually no more than 
15 percent). This is an important device for en- 
couraging exceptional officers and also for allowing 
a limited number of officers to get broader experi- 
ence while still fairly young. With the exception of 
this small group, however, most officers can expect 
to be promoted at about the same point, creating a 
"lock-step” promotion system. 

III. PROBLEMS OF EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT: THE MILITARY’S 
APPROACH 

A particular problem of any personnel system is 
how to develop the talents it needs in its executive 

,7 The centers do monitor an individual’s assignments to try to 
insure that specified schooling assignments are met at appropri- 
ate times in his career. 


force. This is especially important in a system that 
promotes entirely from within, because the “safety 
valve” of recruiting executives from the outside is 
lacking should the policies fail to produce enough 
high-quality candidates for the top jobs. This sec- 
tion outlines how the military services deal with this 
problem. 

Career Progression 

The "up or out” promotion system implies that 
officers must continually progress in responsibility 
if they remain in the service. In theory, every officer 
has a chance to reach the senior executive force, 
and therefore the services have developed policies 
to provide each individual with a broad background 
of experience. These policies aim at insuring fre- 
quent rotation through a variety of assignments. 
Three questions immediately arise about the func- 
tioning of this system. First, what sequence of as- 
signments can the typical officer expect? Second, 
who actually reaches the top? And third, how are 
qualified specialists provided in a system that 
stresses generalists? 

SEQUENCE OF ASSIGNMENTS « 

After commissioning, the junior Army officer 
can expect to be sent to branch school for train- 
ing in his particular area. This includes officers 
in the combat arms — infantry, armor, and artil- 
lery. (For more on the schooling system, see be- 
low.) He may then be assigned as a junior officer 
in a unit of his branch — perhaps as an infantry 
platoon leader. He can expect to keep that as- 
signment for a year or so, before rotation to 
company executive officer or to a position as a 
battalion staff officer. After promotion to 0-3 he 
may continue in a staff position; or he may, if 
fortunate, receive a company command. At this 
point, either as a senior 0-3 or a junior 0-4, he 
will attend the career course in his branch, which 
lasts the better part of a year and prepares him 
for middle management responsibilities. As an 
0-4, he can expect to spend some period of time 
as a staff officer in a senior headquarters, and he 
may, if so inclined and if selected, return to a 
civilian university to pursue a master’s degree. 
Those with superior records can also expect to 
attend the Army’s Command and General Staff 

S8 These sequences are illustrative, since there are obviously 
different career problems for different groups— e.g., aviators in 
the Army or the Navy, nonrated officers in the Air Force. The 
illustrative sequences that we present are focused on the officer 
closely connected with "mainstream" operations, since officers 
in these areas are widely believed to have a superior chance of 
joining the executive force. 
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College at Fort Leavenworth, which prepares 
them for staff and command responsibilities at 
the level of the division and above. Under the 
Army’s new Officer Personnel Management Sys- 
tem, a formal board will select those 0-5s who 
are to continue in the “command” track, and 
those who are to develop specialized skills. Offic- 
ers selected for command can expect to be as- 
signed to troop leadership, remaining in com- 
mand (e.g., of a battalion) for 18 to 24 months. 
Both “command” and “specialized” 0-5s can ex- 
pect to serve as an officer on a senior staff — as 
chief of a section at the division level, or as a 
working staff member at higher headquarters. 
Those selected for promotion to 0-6 will again 
be reviewed by a board to determine who should 
be assigned to command positions (e.g., in 
charge of a brigade or an installation, or as chief 
of division artillery). 

After commissioning, the typical naval officer 
might be assigned to duty aboard a destroyer for a 
three-year tour, during which he will rotate among 
the various departments of the ship (e.g., gunnery, 
engineering). 29 This may be followed by some type 
of shore duty (perhaps as a staff officer), and then 
another tour at sea, where, having achieved the 
grade of 0-3, he will probably head a department if 
the vessel is a destroyer. The officer might next 
expect assignment as a staff officer at a more senior 
headquarters before returning to sea as a depart- 
ment head on a larger vessel, or as the executive 
officer of a smaller ship. Selection for command 
requires review by a formal board; if selected, the 
officer might be assigned to command a destroyer 
escort or a destroyer. At this stage in his career the 
officer might also expect assignment to a major op- 
erational staff (e.g., a carrier group), to a senior 
headquarters (e.g., the Pentagon), or to one of the 
senior service schools (perhaps the Armed Forces 
Staff College). If promoted to 0-6, the successful 
officer may receive command of a larger vessel or 
a major installation. He will also spend some time 
in charge of a staff section, perhaps in the Penta- 
gon. 

The newly commissioned Air Force officer who 
is selected to be a pilot is sent first to so-called 
undergraduate pilot training, where he learns ba- 
sic flying skills. He will then move to another base 
for training in a specific aircraft (e.g., the F-4), 
before being assigned to an operational unit. At 
the unit he will continue to train, eventually up- 
grading from copilot to pilot. After three or four 
years in the unit, the officer might be reassigned 

J9 This account draws on material in Thomas D. Morris, “Merit 
Principles in Military Officer Personnel Administration,” Public 
Administration Review, XXXIV, September/October 1974, pp. 
445-450. 


to a flight operations staff, 30 returning to flying 
duty for a second tour — perhaps in a more senior 
capacity, either as an aircraft commander or as an 
instructor. The officer’s next assignment might 
then be in a staff capacity, he might attend the Air 
Command and Staff College, or he might pursue 
graduate training at a civilian university. When he 
reaches the rank of 0-5 he is eligible to command 
a squadron; he can also expect assignment as a 
staff officer at wing headquarters or higher. If he is 
selected for promotion to 0-6 he will receive more 
responsible staff positions and may, if fortunate, 
command a wing of aircraft. 

In all the services, then, the pattern is very much 
the same: a succession of assignments that usually 
rotate the officer between positions that are closely 
connected with operations and those that involve 
staff responsibilities. In the period between 5 and 
1 5 years of service, the officer can expect to receive 
additional formal schooling. There is a premium 
placed on the opportunity to command, with the 
result that these are among the most sought-after of 
assignments. 

FUNCTIONING OF THE PROMOTION SYSTEM 

A first observation on the actual functioning of 
the “up or out” promotion system is that in the 
early years of an officer’s career it is mostly “up” 
and rarely “out.” In the Air Force, for example, in 
only two years between 1958 and 1973 did failure 
of promotion account for more than 3 percent of 
officer losses. 31 This reflects the reluctance of the 
military community to force an officer to resign 
before he is eligible for a retirement pension at 20 
years of service. Because 20 years of (total) military 
service will carry the typical officer to at least the 
temporary 0-3/0-4 promotion point, and usually to 
the temporary 0-4/0-5 promotion point, the first 
rigorous screening occurs at the promotion to tem- 
porary 0-6. 32 For example, the mean Army selec- 
tion rates for promotion to 0—4 and to 0-5 were 
both 79 percent in the period 1964-74, while the 
mean selection rate for 0-6 was 45 percent. 33 This 
de facto management rule is embodied in the ser- 

S0 Management of pilots is complicated by the flight pay law 
passed in 1974, which requires that an officer perform at least 
six years operational flying duty (including flight training) by his 
1 2th year of aviation service, and have 1 1 years of operational 
flying by his 18th year, in order to receive flight pay through 25 
years of officer service. 

sl Air Force Statistical Digest, various years. These are mandatory 
losses and do not include individuals who resign voluntarily 
when they are not promoted at the first opportunity. 

’’Officers nonetheless take the earlier promotions very seri- 
ously, since some do fail of selection. 

’’Selection rate defined as percent of primary zone eligibles 
promoted. Subcommittee Number 4, House Committee on 
Armed Services, Hearings on H.R. 1240b, July 1974, Washington, 
D C., 1975, p. 385. 



TABLE 3.— TEMPORARY PROMOTION OPPORTUNITY* AND PHASE POINTS'* FY1972 


Promotion 

Army 

Air Force 

Navy 

Marine Cort>s 

Opportunity 

Phase 

Point 

Opportunity 

Phase 

Point 

Opportunity 

Phase 

Point 

Opportunity 

Phase 

Point 

0-1 to 0-2 

c 

1 yr 

c 

18 mos 

c 

15 mos 

c 

15 mos 

0-2 to 0-3 

c 

2-3 yrs 

c 

3 yrs 

95% 

3 yrs 

95% 

3 yrs 

0-3 to 0-4 

81% 

8-9 yrs 

90% 

1 1 yrs 

85% 

8 yrs 

84% 

9 yrs 

0-4 to 0-5 

78% 

14 yrs 

75% 

17 yrs 

75% 

14-15 yrs 

71% 

16 yrs 

0-5 to 0-6 

48% 

20-21 yrs 

50% 

21 yrs 

60% 



20-21 yrs 


SOURCE: U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Armed Services, Special Subcommittee on the 
Utilization of Manpower in the Military, Hearings, 1972, p. 12244. 

'Percent of officers selected from those eligible for the first time in the primary zone. 
b Modal year of service for promotion. 

c An officer determined by board action to be fully qualified is selected for promotion without percentage opportunity 
limitation. 


vices’ announced personnel plans: Promotion op- 
portunity remains high through 0-5 and drops 
sharply at the 0-6 level. Table 3 presents FY1972 
target promotion opportunities (the percent of 
officers selected from those eligible for the first 
time in the primary zone, and the point in the career 
when, in theory, selection should occur (“phase 
points”). 34 

A particular point to notice about Table 3 is that 
officers are not usually selected for middle manage- 
ment (0-6 and above) until reasonably late in their 
career (about 20 years of service). 35 To provide 
more rapid promotion of the most promising junior 
officers, the services allow a small fraction (usually 
between 5 and 1 5 percent) of promotions to come 
from officers below the primary zone of considera- 
tion. 36 Because the fraction is small, and because 
these below-the-zone promotions typically come 
from officers only a year or so junior to the primary 
zone, this policy has only a limited numerical effect 
on what might otherwise be called a “lock-step” 
promotion system, with most officers reaching mid- 
dle management responsibilities at the same point 
in their careers. This is in marked contrast to what 
happened during World War II, when many officers 
were rapidly promoted to the grades of 0-5 and 
0-6, and some remained in these grades after the 
war, gaining substantial middle management expe- 
rience and providing a large pool of seasoned can- 
didates from which to select general officers. The 

,4 The advent of the Defense Officer Personnel Management 
System has caused the services to revise somewhat the rates 
shown in Table 3. The Air Force, for example, now has a target 
promotion opportunity to 0-3 of 95 percent; to 0-4, 80 percent; 
to 0-5, 70 percent; and to 0-6, unchanged at 50 percent. These 
new rates still imply a distinct break at the 0-6 promotion level: 
Ignoring attrition, they mean that 76 percent of a cohort will 
make 0-4 and 53 percent 0-5, but only 26 percent 0-6. 

55 In contrast, business executives and civilian federal execu- 
tives reach their positions more rapidly, in part because they 
have spent some time outside the organization preparing for 
their career. (See Warner et al„ p. 385.) 

56 There is also a date-of-rank cutoff for these below-the-zone 
candidates. 


current system creates two problems for the ser- 
vices. First, it limits the amount of experience an 
officer can acquire as a mid-level manager (i.e., 0-6 
and 0-7) before he is selected for senior executive 
responsibilities (i.e., 0-8 through 0-10); at present, 
this interval is usually less than ten years. Second, 
it limits the period of time that the services can use 
an officer in both the middle and senior executive 
ranks before he reaches mandatory retirement. 
Mandatory retirement for senior officers usually oc- 
curs between 30 and 40 years of service, with most 
concentrated between 30 and 35 years. Thus most 
officers have only 10 to 15 years to serve as middle 
and senior managers — in contrast to the approxi- 
mately 20 years they spend in the more junior 
grades. 

It is not necessary — or even, perhaps, desirable 
— that a promotion system afford each individual 
the same chance of reaching the senior grades; 
but it is understandable that this is a matter of 
concern to those governed by the system, espe- 
cially when it is based on an “up or out” princi- 
ple. In each service there is a well-developed set 
of perceptions among members of the officer 
force about the characteristics of those who are 
likely to succeed. These are surprisingly similar. 
It is widely believed that graduates of the mili- 
tary academies have a superior chance of reach- 
ing the top, especially in the Army and the Navy, 
and this is confirmed by the data presented in 
Table 8 (below), which indicate that more than 
half of the promotions to 0-7 in these two ser- 
vices come from academy graduates (whereas 
substantially less than half of the regular officer 
force has an academy background). The domi- 
nance of these graduates may be explained partly 
by the fact that the academies rank high among 
American colleges in the caliber of their student 
input; such students would be likely to do well 
whether they selected a military or a civilian ca- 
reer. Some, however, allege that the assignments 
of academy graduates are more carefully moni- 




tored (by their fellow senior alumni) than those 
of the typical officer, and that this assures them a 
better chance of receiving jobs that enhance their 
chances of promotion. If true, even if inequita- 
ble, this may have certain advantages for the 
management of the officer system, since it helps 
develop a group of officers with a rich prepara- 
tion for senior responsibility. 

It is also believed that assignments to opera- 
tional elements, particularly those related to 
combat, afford a better opportunity for advance- 
ment. 37 In theory, this should not be the case, 
since promotion boards are not usually in- 
structed to discriminate between line officers on 
the basis of their particular specialties, and as- 
signment to combat units is highly correlated 
with an officer’s specialty background (e.g., his 
Army branch). In the Air Force, the hypothesis 
takes the spetific’ form that pilots are believed to 
have a superior chance of promotion. This does 
appear to be true, especially for the important 
promotion to 0-6 (Table 4) and, as discussed 
more fully later, in the promotions to general 
officer. The higher promotion rates among oper- 
ationally oriented subgroups may reflect the re- 
sponse of individuals to perceptions about past 
policies: If young officers believe that the way to 
get ahead is to be in operations, and if they re- 
spond to that perception by selecting a career in 
these areas, then over time operations will re- 
ceive a disproportionate share of talent. Thus 
present promotion opportunity may be equitable 
among groups (even though past opportunity 
may not have been), yet a higher proportion of 
operationally oriented officers will still succeed in 
achieving the senior grades. 

It is also believed that assignment as a unit com- 
mander is necessary for advancement to the senior 
grades. In the case of the Army, the important com- 
mand for this purpose is the battalion, preferably 
held in a combat zone. The demand for assignment 
to command a battalion in Vietnam was sufficient- 
ly strong that the Army had no difficulty in ro- 
tating these commanders every six months. 38 
Because command assignments are perceived 
as enhancing an officer’s chances of promotion, 
and because of the serious nature of the respon- 
sibilities involved, the Army has recently adopt- 
ed a system similar to the Navy’s, in which field 
grade officers are assigned as unit commanders 

,7 Paul P. Van Riper and Darab B. Unwalla, “Military Careers 
at the Executive Level,” Administrative Science Quarterly, IX, 4 
March 1965, pp. 421-436. 

,8 One reason cited for rotating battalion commanders every 
six months was the strenuous nature of the job. The practice was 
severely criticized by some members of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and there was considerable debate over its ad- 
visability. 


TABLE 4.— PROMOTION RATES, PILOTS VERSUS 
NONPILOTS, U.S. AIR FORCE 1970 


Percent Promoted 


Promotion 

Cohort 
(years of 
service )“ 

Pilots 

Nonpilots 

To Temporary 0-4 

8-15 

32 

28 

To Temporary 0-5 

12-21 

15 

11 

To Temporary 0-6 

16-25 

6.9 

3.5 


SOURCE: Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 

* Total Active Federal Commissioned Service. 


only after selection or review by a central board. 

Also viewed as a prerequisite to advancing to 
executive responsibility is assignment as a student 
to one of the senior service schools — one of the 
service war colleges, the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, or the National War College. An 
officer usually receives such an assignment when 
serving in the grade of 0-5 or 0-6, and the course 
typically lasts a year. (The functioning of these 
schools is discussed in more detail below.) 

PROVIDING SPECIALISTS 

One of the vexing problems in a system that 
emphasizes variety of experience, especially com- 
bat experience, is how to provide the necessary 
noncombat specialists to run the complex physi- 
cal and organizational machinery of a modem 
military establishment. The services have 
adopted four approaches in dealing with this 
problem. 

First, for the professional specialists (law- 
yers, physicians, etc.) all the services have created 
special corps whose management and promotion 
systems are separated from those of the line offi- 
cer force. 

Second, the services have tried to assign some 
line officers to specialized skill areas and to in- 
sure that their promotion chances are not 
thereby penalized. The Army’s branch system, 
the Navy’s restricted line officer, and the Air For- 
ce’s nonrated specialist represent variants of this 
approach. 

Third, both the Army and the Navy have inau- 
gurated management systems that give officers 
a secondary noncombat skill, to be developed dur- 
ing the second ten years of service. Under the Ar- 
my’s new Officer Personnel Management System, 
the skill will be additional to the officer’s branch 
qualification developed in the first ten years of 
service. Under the Navy’s new Operational, 
Technical and Managerial System, unrestricted 
line officers, who develop a warfare specialty in 
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the first ten years of service, will be expected to ac- 
quire a managerial or technical subspecialty in their 
second decade with the Navy. 89 The Air Force 
hopes to manage this problem by rotating rated 
officers to the supplement — that is, to nonrated 
line jobs where they can acquire experience in a 
specialized skill, yet still be available for cockpit 
duty in the event of war, and for subsequent oper- 
ational assignments. 

Fourth, both the Army and the Navy have used 
the warrant officer grade as a way of recruiting 
and retaining specialists, thereby avoiding the 
pernicious effects of the "up or out” system for 
commissioned officers. The Army gave warrant 
status to most of the pilots that it trained to man 
its Vietnam helicopter force. In this way, it made 
clear that it did not intend to retain them for a 
career and, in fact, cut back its pilot force subs- 
tantially when the war ended, releasing many of 
the warrant officers from active duty. In addition, 
the Army, like the Navy, uses the warrant to give 
officer status to experienced enlisted personnel 
with technical skills. The Navy has extended this 
concept to create the limited duty officer for the 
technically qualified enlisted man who is ex- 
pected to exercise supervisory responsibility. In 
contrast to the policies of the Army and the 
Navy, the Air Force has sought to eliminate its 
warrant officer programs. 

Despite these efforts, the services find them- 
selves promoting to middle and senior executive 
positions some officers who do not have substan- 
tial experience in the technical fields to which 
they are later assigned (e.g., comptroller). For 
senior grades (0-6, 0-7) this problem is caused 
by a basic disparity between the nature of the job 
requirements and the kinds of officers the ser- 
vices choose to promote. The promotion systems 
favor generalists — i.e., line officers in the "main- 
stream” such as Air Force tactical and strategic 
pilots, Naval aviators, and Army infantry and ar- 
mored officers. However, because of the hier- 
archy of jobs, there are fewer and fewer assign- 
ments for these officers in their specialties. 
Therefore, they are assigned to executive posi- 
tions in technical areas. In 1970, for example, 
one service typically drew 25 percent of the re- 
cently promoted 0-6s assigned to technical areas 
from the operational ranks. To the extent that 
this practice diminishes executive opportunities 
for officers who spend their careers as specialists 
in technical areas, it adversely affects the attrac- 
tiveness of these specialties as careers. 

J *To emphasize the seriousness of the plan, the Navy point- 
edly announced that the most recent selection ratio for com- 
mander was much better for proven subspccialists than for unre- 
stricted line officers who had not yet achieved these qualifica- 
tions (Navy Times, 6 November 1974, p. 4). 


Technical and Management 
Development 

To help insure a high level of technical and 
managerial competence among their officer force, 
all the services place great emphasis on formal 
schooling. When there are enough volunteers, 
they insist on a college degree as a condition of 
commissioning (especially as a regular officer), 
and they provide both the opportunity and finan- 
cial assistance for the officer without a bac- 
calaureate degree to obtain one. (See Table 5.) 
Over time, through a combination of stricter en- 
trance requirements and these self-help pro- 
grams, the services have succeeded in substan- 
tially raising the educational background of the 
officer force. Whereas in 1956 fewer than 60 per- 
cent of commissioned officers had graduated 
from college, by 1973 the proportion had risen 
to almost 90 percent. 40 

In addition to setting educational standards for 
entry, the services have developed a system of in- 
house schools to train their officers in skills spe- 
cific to the military, and in general management. 
Most junior officers attend one or more schools 
to leam occupational skills (Table 5, Levels 2 
and 3). The Army has a school for each branch 
(e.g., armor, field artillery, ordnance). The Air 
Force invests considerable time and resources in 
school training of its pilots and navigators. In 
contrast, the Navy relies somewhat less on formal 
schooling in training its surface warfare officers: 
Most of these are provided on-the-job instruction 
by rotation through the departments of a ship at 
sea. Submarine and aviation officers, however, 
are provided extended instruction in special 
courses. 

At these lower levels the instruction focuses on 
small unit operations, with emphasis on the prac- 
tical. A new field artillery officer, for example, is 
taught how to run a fire direction center (includ- 
ing how to compute gun settings manually), how 
to adjust artillery fire as a forward observer, and 
how to prepare a battery position. He learns 
many of the duties that are usually performed by 
the enlisted personnel he will eventually super- 
vise. These courses are characterized by a good 
deal of repetition, to be sure that the young 
officer has mastered the details of the position he 
will soon assume. In the case of the Army branch 
courses, the instruction usually lasts no more 
than three months. 

The schools we have described thus far are at- 
tended by all officers. (In addition, an officer may 
attend specialized courses, such as those in nu- 

4 ®Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
Selected Manpower Statistics, 15 May i974, p. 43. 



TABLE 5.— PROFESSIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF THE ARMED SERVICES 



Equivalent Ranh of 

Approximate Years 



Air 

Marine 

Level * 

Average Officer 

of Service 

Army 

Navy 

Force 

Corps 

1 

Cadet 

0 

(Commissioning programs, i.e., 

academies, ROTC, OCS) 

2 

0-1 

1 

Branch 

Surface Subma- 

Pilot-, Navigator-, 

Basic 




Schools 

rine and Flying 

and Specialty- 

School 




(Orientation 

Schools; 

Training Programs 





Course) 

Officer Special 

of Air Training 






Schools 

Command 


3 

0-3 

5 

Branch 

Naval Post 

Squadron 

Junior 




Schools 

Graduate 

Officer School 

School 




(Career 

Course) 

School 



4 

0-4 

12 

Army Com- 

Command and 

Air Command and 

Senior 




mand and 

Staff Course 

Staff College 

School 




General 

(Naval War 






Staff 

College 

College) 



5 

0-5 

19 

Army War 

Naval Warfare 

Air War College 

Other 




College 

Course (Naval 

Service 





War College) 


War 

Colleges 

6 

0-6 

22 

National War 







College; 

Industrial 

Same 

Same 

Same 




College of the 
Armed Forces 





SOURCE: Adapted from James C. Shelburne and Kenneth J. Groves, Education in the Armed Forces, Center for Applied Research 
in Education, New York, 1965, p. 86. 

The numbering of levels is for expository convenience; it has no official standing. 


clear weapons or in logistics.) At this point, se- 
lection for further schooling is related to an offi- 
cer’s career prospects. For example, in the Army 
those standing in the upper third of their cohort 
in performance are candidates for attendance at 
the Command and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth. (Table 5, Level 4). This is viewed 
as the first essential step if an officer aspires to 
the senior grades. It was established as a result 
of the educational policies of Elihu Root, who 
served as Secretary of War at the turn of the 
century, and who sought to improve the Army’s 
training, responding to the dismal performance 
of its officer force in the Spanish-American War. 
The course of instruction lasts an academic year 
and concentrates on operations at the division 
level and higher. A substantial part of the stu- 
dent’s time may be spent in map and operational 
exercises and in learning how to prepare written 
orders for large-scale operations. The Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps all have similar courses 
of instruction, likewise focusing on the manage- 
ment and operation of large units. 

Further schooling beyond the Command and 
General Staff College level is provided by appoint- 
ment to one of the war colleges, to the Armed 
Forces Staff College, the Industrial College of the 


Armed Forces, or to the National War College (Ta- 
ble 5, Levels 5 and 6). These courses also last an 
academic year and provide instruction in strategy 
and international politics. (The emphasis on the 
last has been criticized by some of the school com- 
mandants themselves, who believe that more time 
should be devoted to purely military matters — for 
example, fleet operations — so that the officer is bet- 
ter prepared to offer military advice to the civilian 
decisionmaker.) 41 Selection for these courses is 
viewed as a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for promotion to general officer. Only a limited 
number of officers, perhaps a few hundred in each 
service, are selected for senior schooling of this 
kind each year. 

For technical training in nonmilitary skills the 
services use civilian institutions. These programs 
are generally aimed at junior officers to provide 
them with Master’s degrees. A limited number of 
officers are allowed to pursue doctorates. However, 
the services have sometimes had difficulty defend- 
ing these programs to Congress. 

4l See, for example. Vice Admiral Stansfield Turner’s criticism 
of the Naval War College when he assumed command, as re- 
ported by Brooke Nihart: “Revitalization of the War Colleges: 
Intellectual Wasteland ... or Challenge?” Armed Forces Journal, 
March 1973, pp. 26 If. 
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Performance Evaluation and Rewards 

A periodic officer evaluation report (known in the 
Army and the Air Force as an OER) is the formal 
tool for assessing an officer’s performance. The re- 
port is completed by his immediate supervisor and 
by his supervisor’s supervisor. It is made out each 
time he changes assignment or supervisor and at 
periodic intervals if he has not changed assignment. 
The supervisor is asked to assess the officer on a 
series of qualities, to estimate the officer’s potential 
for additional training and higher responsibility, 
and to provide an overall ranking. In theory, an 
officer is supposed to be counseled on the content 
of his evaluation report (although he need not be 
shown the document directly) . The officer may ac- 
tually read his reports at a later date by visiting the 
service’s personnel center. 

A continuing problem with this system is the 
natural reluctance of supervisors to be candid in 
assessing the officers they rate, with the result 
that the scores suffer from inflation as time goes 
by; soon most officers are rated in the highest 
categories. 4 * To correct this tendency, the. ser- 
vices periodically revise the report. In the early 
1970s, the Army tried a more ambitious experi- 
ment, compelling raters to rank each officer 
against all other officers of that grade supervised. 
(For example, the supervisor was asked to say: 

“Lieutenant Jones ranks among the 

lieutenants that I rate.”) More recently, the Air 
Force has decided to impose limits on the distri- 
bution of officer evaluations that may be awarded 
to prevent raters from placing all officers in the 
highest category. At various times it has been 
suggested that the power of the high-speed com- 
puter be brought to bear on the problem to keep 
track of a rater’s “hard” or “lenient” tendencies 
and adjust his scores accordingly. To date, little 
has come of these proposals. 

The inflation in officer rating scores creates an 
incentive to avoid risk-taking behavior. Since most 
officers are rated at the high end of the scale, a 
single adverse report can set back an officer’s 
chances of promotion substantially. For this reason, 
the threat of a bad report sharply restrains subordi- 
nates. 

Because of the weaknesses of the formal report- 
ing system, and because of the importance of accu- 
rately assessing the performance of colonels who 
are being considered for promotion to general 
officer, the Air Force has instituted a special form 
for this group, which emphasizes a narrative report. 
The special form has been quite successful, with 
candid reporting the rule rather than the exception. 

'•See, for example, Army Tima, 4 December 1974, p. 1 ; Air 
Force Tima, 21 August 1974, p. 1. 


This may partly reflect the fact that the raters are 
senior officers who realize the seriousness of the 
evaluation, and the fact that an officer’s tenure is 
not immediately jeopardized by this report (unlike 
the reports on more junior officers, who may be 
discharged from the service if they fail promo- 
tion). 

Because of the deficiencies of the evaluation 
forms, the assignments obtained by an officer are 
an important factor in promotion. The com- 
mands have some latitude in assignments. As 
would be expected, officers considered highly 
qualified are rewarded with choice assignments — 
for example, command of a unit, especially when 
junior to others holding the same type of posi- 
tion. Conversely, poor officers are assigned to 
jobs with little meaningful responsibility. There- 
fore, having held tough jobs (and, of course, 
having done them well) indicates to the promo- 
tion boards a superior officer. 


IV. ISSUES IN EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

Requirements 

GENERAL 

The military services are very large organiza- 
tions, and, like all such organizations, they require 
a senior management corps that develops policy 
and directs the organization in attaining its princi- 
pal objectives. To perform satisfactorily, the system 
for managing senior officers must be designed to 
select and use the best qualified talent available and 
adapt to change over time. In addition, because of 
the nature of the military mission, it is imperative 
that these executives be prepared to serve the na- 
tion (and not just the military) in times of crisis. 
Military leadership in a democratic society must be 
professionally qualified and responsive to con- 
stituted civilian authority. 

With these general objectives in mind, in this 
section we examine the character of the military 
executive management structure. The focus is 
upon how the system is operated in the hope 
that systems having many of the same character- 
istics (such as the Foreign Service) can gain from 
the military experience. The discussion will in- 
clude the management of the middle executive 
force (colonels and one star generals) but will 
emphasize the senior management (two, three, 
and four star generals). 



SPECIFIC LIMITS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

As discussed earlier, the exact number of officers 
on active duty at any point in time is specifically 
determined by the Congress. The OGLA ties the 
number of generals/admirals in each grade to the 
overall number of officers on active duty. In addi- 
tion the Congress has imposed informal ceilings 
(the so-called Stennis ceilings) on the number of 
general officers on active duty. These ceilings are 
usually lower than those indicated in the law. The 
breakdown of those now on active duty, by grade, 
was shown in Table 1. 

General and flag officers are charged with com- 
mand of the military services, the major unified and 
specified commands (e.g., Strategic Air Command) 
and some organizations outside the services (e.g., 
Defense Intelligence Agency and NATO). Table 6 
provides a breakdown for one service. Conse- 
quently, the senior military executive force has re- 
sponsibilities considerably broader than the man- 
agement of individual services. The positions 
outside the services carry prestige for the service as 
well as rewards for the individual. Some outside 
positions are traditionally filled by a particular ser- 
vice, while the services compete for others by nomi- 
nating their best candidate to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The Executive Management System 

FORMAL RULES 

The structure of the executive force is extensively 
specified by law and its managers are thus substan- 
tially constrained in the options they have for its 
management. This does not mean that the formal 
rules determine the system’s performance; rather, 
the problem is to use the limited tools available to 
develop a preferred system. 

As in the earlier discussion of middle manage- 
ment grades, the senior management system is a 
complex set of linkages among regular (i.e., perma- 
nent) and grades, tenure, and grade structure. 


TABLE 6.— AIR FORCE GENERAL OFFICER STRENGTH BY 
GRADE AND AGENCY 
(AS OF 1 OCTOBER 1974) 



0-1 0 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

Total 

Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 

2 

9 

34 

32 

77 

Major Commands 

7 

17 

76 

115 

215 

Separate Operating Agencies 



5 

5 

10 

Outside Air Force 

_4 

16 

28 

51 

99 

Total 

13 

42 

143 

203 

401 


SOURCE: Office of General Officer Matters, Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force. 


Here, these linkages are even more important be- 
cause of the limited number of officers, the cou- 
pling of specific jobs to specific grades, and the 
short amount of time each officer has before retire- 
ment. 

The relevant grades are the highest two regular 
grades — regular 0-7 and regular 0-8 — and the four 
senior temporary grades — 0-7 through 0-10. As 
with the lower grades, the temporary grades denote 
the actual operative rank of the officer and the regu- 
lar grades confer tenure. But at this level the regu- 
lar promotion system is critical in controlling key 
characteristics of the force. 

The regular 0-7 promotion confers tenure 
(i.e., years of active duty before mandatory 
retirement) of 30 years of service or 5 years from 
time of promotion, whichever is greater (coupled 
with an age limit of 60). The regular 0-8 promo- 
tion confers tenure of 35 years of service or 5 
years from time of promotion, whichever is 
greater (coupled with an age limit of 62). The 
services have adopted different approaches as to 
when an officer is eligible for regular promo- 
tion as well as the interplay of regular promo- 
tion and age limits in determining an officer’s 
tenure. The specifics of each approach are 
not important for the discussion. But it is im- 
portant to note that the services must care- 
fully plan decisions that confer and limit tenure 
because they are a key factor in determining the 
characteristics of the force (e.g., average age, 
number of annual promotions, etc.) as will be 
discussed below. 43 

THE PROMOTION MECHANISM 

The services select 44 brigadier and major gener- 
als (both temporary and permanent) by using 
boards of senior officers, with the names of the 
board members not known in advance. The most 
severe competition (in terms of the ratio of eligibles 
to selections) is for the initial general officer pro- 
motion to temporary 0-7. For example, in recent 
years, for 60 to 70 promotions per year available in 
the Air Force, the major units screened about 4,000 
eligible colonels and nominated the best, about 
750, to a central board. This board chose 300 can- 
didates who were then screened by the promotion 
board which made the final selections. 45 There are 
also boards for promotion to regular brigadier gen- 
eral and to temporary and regular major general, 

*®Of course officers may retire voluntarily before their manda- 
tory retirement date, and many do. 

“By law the services nominate officers for promotion. The 
nominees are then approved by the White House and sent to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

‘•Captain J. T. Carrell, USAF, “Everything You Always 
Wanted to Know About Promotions,” Air Force Magazine, Febru- 
ary 1972. 



but with the number of eligibles in each case being 
much smaller. 

The selection process is largely internal to each 
service. By law the boards are selected and given 
guidance by the service secretaries. In addition, the 
senior uniformed officers of each service probably 
play a major role in developing the guidance for the 
boards. Thus the current senior management iden- 
tifies its successors through the board process. 

The candidates for promotion to three and four 
stars are not selected by boards. These grades are 
directly and specifically linked to the positions be- 
ing filled. The amount of civilian influence would 
appear to vary with the nature of the assignment. 
The most senior positions are obviously of great 
concern to the President and Secretary of Defense. 
The senior civilian leadership would also appear to 
have considerable influence over senior positions 
outside the services, both for Defense Department 
agencies and major commands. 46 However, even in 
these cases the only candidates available are those 
supplied by the services. They have selected and 
trained all eligibles. 

MANAGING SENIOR EXECUTIVES 

Given the overall structure of the system, and 
its severe constraints, how is it managed? Having 
developed and screened a large number of candi- 
dates for executive leadership, the current in- 
cumbents must select their successors. In the re- 
cent past, for the Army and Air Force the 
number of promotions each year to temporary 
0-7 has run 60 to 70. With the post-Vietnam re- 
duction in the size of the officer force, these 
numbers are falling; last year the Air Force pro- 
moted 38 line officers and the Army a like num- 
ber. These officers are selected not only to fill 
immediate vacancies, but also as candidates for 
future promotion to the higher grades. 

Because of the overall structure of promotions, 
officers are usually selected for temporary 0-7 in 
their 23rd to 25th year of service. If they are to 
attain four star rank they must arrive at the 
threshold of that position in about 10 years since 
they will retire between 35 and 40 years of ser- 
vice and need to serve at least one full tour (nor- 
mally 3 years) in their highest grade. This means 
roughly one tour per grade. The amount of time 
per grade is further constrained by the fact that 
the various jobs and ranks of the incumbents 
must match, with only limited flexibility. Thus 
there is a great deal of movement by job and 
grade, with only limited stays in each assignment 
(Tables 7 and 8). 47 


**By law the commanders of unified commands report to the 
Secretary of Defense, not their service chiefs. 

<7 These constraints are not as severe for the clearly excep- 


In any closed system that has a very limited num- 
ber of senior positions that confer specific, limited 
tenure and uses promotion as a principal reward 
device, the management of the executive force must 
be finely tuned. The system’s managers must ex- 
plicitly identify the desired characteristics of the 
force as to tenure, background and training, age 
and experience level, frequency of job rotation, and 
so on. Perhaps more important, it must have a gen- 
eral personnel system that is orderly, well under- 
stood, and stable over time. 


Characteristics of Senior Executives 

Given the closed system, with promotion be- 
ing carefully managed throughout the officers’ ca- 
reers, the senior management might be expected 
to be largely homogeneous, and this is indeed 
the case. However, they are not representative 
of the officer corps in general. This is really not 
surprising. 

The personal characteristics of officers promoted 
to temporary 0-7 are shown in Table 8. (As in- 
dicated earlier, this is the most important promo- 
tion, and these are the officers who are now rising 
to the two and three star positions.) In terms of 
average age and years of service, the most signifi- 
cant point to note is that the spread from top to 
bottom is only about ten years. 

Educational characteristics represent important 
indicators of the training of the executive force, and 
Table 8 displays a distribution that is not typical for 
all officers. At the undergraduate level the num- 
ber from the military academies is particularly 
striking. 48 The low levels for the Air Force 
reflect its recent origin and rapid World War II 
growth, which relied heavily upon aviation ca- 
dets, many of whom were not college graduates. 
It will be interesting to see whether the Air Force 
experience more closely mirrors the two senior 
services once Air Force Academy graduates 
become generally eligible for general officer 
promotions. 

Even more striking is that attendance at a senior 
service school is practically a prerequisite for these 
promotions. Of course, large numbers of senior 
service school graduates are not promoted, but this 
experience appears necessary for consideration for 
promotion. Or, to put it differently, the services 
appear to send their most promising officers to 
these schools. 

tional executive as they are for the average officer. The system 
of below-thc-zone promotions discussed earlier extends into the 
general officer selection process. Thus there is a group, albeit 
small, with more time to serve in the senior grades. 

,s Of all army generals in 1973, 48 percent were academy 
graduates (Mylander, p. 343). 



TABLE 7.— TENURE OF ARMY GENERALS IN JOB (502 GENERALS ON ACTIVE DUTY, 1 MAY 1973) 


Time in Job 

0-10 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

Total 

Percent of 502 

1 to 1 1 months 

7 

19 

94 

154 

274 

54.6 

12 to 23 months 

— 

12 

46 

66 

124 

24.7 

Over 24 months 

4 

17 

56 

27 

104 

2.0-7 

Total 

11 

48 

196 

247 

502 

100.0 

Average number of months 

16.4 

18.7 

17.6 

, 15.3 

16.5 

— 

SOURCE: Maureen Mylander, The Generals (New York: Dial Press, 1974), pp. 

349-350. 




TABLE 8.— PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 1969 PROMOTEES TO 0-7 


Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Military Academy graduates 

62 % 

55% 

29% 

College graduates 

100% 

98% 

74% 

Senior service school graduates 

100% 

80%“ 

67%“ 

Average age 

47 years 

49 years 

47 years 

Age range 

43-52 years 

46-54 years 

42-55 years 

Average years of military service 

25 years 

26 years 

23 years 

Years of military service-range 

21-27 years 

22-29 years 

20-29 years 

Average number of assignments 

23 

23 

19 

Average months per assignment 

13 

14 

14 

Years in operational/command assignments 

9 

11 

7 

Years in staff assignments 

9 

12 

13 

Years in school assignments 

7 

4 

3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Defense, Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, Report to the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C., 1970, Appendix D, Enclosure 1. 

“Upper bounds; may count some officers twice. 


One frequently alleged characteristic of military 
officers in general, and senior military officers in 
particular, is that they are drawn disproportion- 
ately from the old South. At least that conten- 
tion does not stand up under scrutiny (Table 9). , ‘ 9 
Probably the most controversial characteristic 

TABLE 9.— PLACE OF BIRTH, ARMY GENERALS* 


Percent 

Region of Total 


I. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island 18 

II. Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 

Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware 26 

III. District of Columbia, Virginia, Tennessee, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida 19 

IV. North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 

Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas 13 

V. Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma 9 

VI. Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 

Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California 10 

VII. Areas outside continental U.S. 4 


SOURCE: Mylander, The Generals, p. 339. 

“Based on data for 356 generals on active duty 1 August 1973. 


of the executives is the very heavy stress upon 
the traditional combat arms. In the Army over 
two-thirds of all line general officers are from the 
combat branches (Table 10), and the representa- 
tion increases with grade. For the Air Force the 
dominance of pilots is even more striking. For 
example, from 1953 to 1972 approximately 90 
percent of all generals who served in any one 
year were pilots. 50 

These representations cannot be defended in 
terms of the job requirements of the general officer 
jobs as a whole. Indeed, many of the one and two 
star jobs are staff positions relating to various tech- 
nical specialties, and the line officers often have 
very limited experience. This practice raises funda- 
mental questions about the objectives of the sys- 
tem. The current practice must have an adverse 
effect on the morale of many of the specialists as 
they see “generalists” occupy senior positions to 
which they aspire. More fundamentally, it raises 
doubts about whether the necessary number of 
highly trained specialists can be attracted to careers 
that place a heavy emphasis upon upward mobility 

49 This is also confirmed by Warner et al., who studied the 
social and geographic origins of senior 0-6s and general/flag 
officers from all the services in 1959. 

'“Arnold Kanter, "Presidential Leadership of the Military Ser- 
vices: An Interim Report,” Institute of Public Policy Studies, 
University of Michigan, Discussion Paper No. 53, p. 24. 
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TABLE 10.— BRANCH OF SERVICE— ARMY GENERALS (245 GENERALS IN GRADES 0-8 TO 0-10 1 AUGUST 1973) 


Major Branch 
or Corps 

General 

Lieutenant 

General 

Major 

General 

Total 

Percent 

of245 

Combat Arms 2 

10 

31 

121 

162 

66.1 

Support Arms 5 

1 

8 

31 

40 

16.3 

Technical Services' 

1 

5 

23 

29 

11.8 

Professional Branches' 1 


1 


_LL 

5.7 


12 

45 

188 

245 

99.9 

No data 



_5_ 

_5_ 


TOTAL 

12 

45 

193 

250 

99.9' 


SOURCE: Mylander, The Generals, p, 334. 

“Infantry, Field Artillery, Armor, Air Defense Artillery. 
b Engineer, Signal, Military Intelligence, Military Police. 

c Ordance, Quartermaster, Transportation, Finance, Chemical, Adjutant General's, Logistics. 
d Medical, Judge Advocate General's, Chaplain, Women's Army Corps. 

'Does not total 100.0% due to rounding. 


and yet in practice limit their promotion opportuni- 
ties. 

The data indicate that the services have chosen 
not to stress equal promotion opportunities for all 
but rather to emphasize the need for large numbers 
of generalists to compete for the most senior posi- 
tions in the organization. An institutional ethic that 
places a high value on broad experience in mission 
related jobs and active competition by the largest 
eligible group results in a favoring of those who 
represent the occupational essence of the organiza- 
tion. While widely criticized, it is not at all obvious 
that this is an incorrect approach to the develop- 
ment of a senior management corps. It stresses mis- 
sion orientation, a broad experience base, and stiff 
competition in the development of a large body of 
middle managers from which to select the most 
senior commanders. 

Even if the emphasis were deemed to be too 
strong in one direction, the solution would not 
necessarily be to force a different choice of select- 
ees at the top. It ought to be possible to restructure 
the overall system to meet most of the senior execu- 
tive management needs with generalists and still 
offer specialists highly rewarding careers. Solutions 
of this sort would require relaxing some of the 
severe constraints of the current system, which is a 
totally closed pyramid, stresses an up or out 
philosophy, and closely ties pay and other rewards 
to grade-identified promotions. In other words, a 
system could be developed that would provide dif- 
ferent types of career opportunities and perform- 
ance rewards for different groups. 

System Responsiveness 

The most important, but highly intangible, issue 
facing the military officer system is whether it will 
produce executives who are responsive to changes 


in the nation’s needs. That is, not only officers of 
high general quality but also a set of officers with 
the necessary mix of specific attributes. On the 
whole, military historians have been impressed with 
the products of the pre-World War II system. Al- 
though objective evaluation of that system would 
find it seriously deficient in some ways, it nonethe- 
less displayed remarkable success, producing both 
Marshall and Patton. Can the current system do the 
same? 

Morris Janowitz, in his definitive study The Profes- 
sional Soldier, identified three basic career patterns: 
prescribed, routine and adaptive. The first includes 
those officers who followed the idealized pattern 
(got all their “tickets punched,” in current par- 
lance). The routine pattern involves following the 
rules of the game but not attending the key schools 
and not getting standard key command assign- 
ments. The pattern is best represented in the tech- 
nical services and support functions. The group 
with adaptive careers includes those officers who 
have had unusual or unique experiences while gen- 
erally following the prescribed career. These are 
largely future-oriented officers. 

Janowitz’s analysis revealed that although adap- 
tive careers were only modestly representative of 
the total body of top professionals, about one-half 
of the 1 950 elite nucleus (two star and above hold- 
ing key assignments) was made up of those who had 
had adaptive careers, “thus demonstrating the ex- 
tent to which entrance into the very top echelons of 
the military professions was not dependent on fol- 
lowing the rules of the game.” 51 It would be valu- 
able to update the analysis to measure changes in 
emphasis over time. 

Casual observation would indicate that the re- 
sults may be similar today. (This, of course, leaves 
moot the question of whether that is good or bad.) 

51 Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier, p. 159. 



There appears to be a certain broad homogeneity 
but there also appear to be a number of different 
paths to the top. The current leadership searches 
for those who stand out. With luck, this includes at 
least some who have taken risks — i.e., have been 
both innovative and successful. 


V. ANALYTIC TOOLS FOR MANAGING 
THE OFFICER FORCE « 

Because of the complexity of their personnel 
management problems and the specificity of a 
closed, rank-oriented system, the military services 
have pioneered the development of computer- 
oriented management models. These models are 
an important tool for evaluating alternative poli- 
cies. This section presents a brief description of 
the various generic types of manpower models 
and briefly describes their contribution to the 
management of the military services and similar 
organizations. 

The Air Force pioneered the construction of such 
models in the late 1960s with its TOPLINE model 
for evaluating the officer force. Since then, the 
number of such models and their sophistication 
have grown markedly. 53 In general, these models 
are designed to enhance the efficiency of manpower 
management by identifying the complex interde- 
pendencies among the various elements of the or- 
ganization for the current system as well as over 
time. In addition, they are helpful in evaluating 
contemplated personnel policies. 

Nonoptimization Models 

Both optimization and nonoptimization models 
will be discussed, but the latter are of principal 
interest in the current context. Although nonop- 
timization models cannot be used to approximate 
optimal solutions, this should not be overstressed. 
They have the advantage that they allow the plan- 
ner to vary input parameters for various policy vari- 
ables to evaluate change and select the most 
desired array of inputs. In this sense they can be 
used to approximate optimal solutions. 

The models are developed by mathematically 
expressing the relationships between the princi- 
pal variables of the personnel system. Having 

52 This section draws heavily on material prepared by David 
Jaquette, Gary Nelson, and Roberta Smith, of The Rand Corpo- 
ration, who are engaged in a continuing study of computer- 
based manpower models. 

5S For a general survey of the existing models, see E. S. Hutch- 
ins et ai, Computer Models for Manpower and Personnel Management: 
State of Current Technology, Naval Personnel Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory, Washington, D.C., April 1973. 


specified the overall structure of the system in 
terms of states (e.g., people’s characteristics in 
terms of grade, specialty, and years of service), 
they attempt to identify the relationships be- 
tween the number of individuals in each state 
and key policy variables (e.g., promotion rates, 
retirement policies). 

Nonoptimization models have several distin- 
guishing characteristics. If the focus is on short- 
term objectives or on the evolution of the force 
over the next several years, then the models are 
designed to age the force and display the rates 
of change among the various states; that is, they 
are dynamic. However, if alternative long-range 
objectives are being evaluated, steady models are 
used that do not contain a time variable. Steady 
state models, which inherently involve far fewer 
states, have the advantage of making the planner 
and, more important, the decisionmaker focus on 
the most desirable array of attributes for the sys- 
tem. 

Most of the dynamic models (and by definition all 
of the steady state models) aggregate the subjects 
in the system by sets of common characteristics to 
create various classes or cells (e.g., rated, regular, 
0-5s eligible for promotion). However, it is possi- 
ble to construct models that work with the actual 
individual records of the people in the organiza- 
tion, so-called entity models. These models identify 
the characteristics of the various people and at- 
tempt to predict changes in the array of the in- 
dividuals over time following some set of events, 
such as promotions. 

Conceptually, the dynamic and steady state 
models are complementary. The dynamic models 
specify the current state of the system and indi- 
cate how it will change over time. Thus, for any 
given set of personnel policies and the state of 
the outside world (e.g., wages and unemploy- 
ment rates), they attempt to identify the principal 
ways in which the system will change over time. 
For example, given the array of officers in vari- 
ous grades and specialties, as well as promotion 
rates, they project the composition of the force 
in some future period. In addition, ideally, if key 
personnel policies are changed the model will in- 
dicate the subsequent changes in the future state. 
Although this information is very valuable to the 
planner, it does not address the question of what 
is the preferred future state of the system. Iden- 
tifying preferred future states can be done with 
steady state models. 

The steady state model avoids the complexity 
of time and focuses on the principal, measurable 
characteristics of the system for some set of spe- 
cific policies. Because the system is complex and 
the various attributes are often conflicting, deter- 
mining a preferred future state requires senior 



executives to make explicit choices among values. 
For example, increasing specialty promotions to 
0-4 at the expense of promotions of pilots in the 
Air Force (or the combat arms in the Army) in- 
creases promotion equity and specialty retention 
(positive) but at the cost of pilot retention (nega- 
tive). Whether this is a preferred outcome is a 
management judgment. 

Senior executives are usually most comfortable 
in speaking in general terms of their preferred sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, all too often such prescriptions 
avoid the fundamental problem of the tradeoffs be- 
tween attributes (e.g., high promotion rates versus 
long tenure). For them to address the questions of 
specific tradeoffs between system attributes, it is 
necessary to provide a set of explicitly different fu- 
ture systems. Once the alternatives are arrayed, the 
decisionmaker is in a position to examine the objec- 
tive differences (e.g., promotion probabilities, 
selectivity ratios, retention rates) and make the 
necessary subjective judgments (e.g., more promo- 
tions at the expense of longer time in grade) for the 
identification of a preferred future force structure. 
Indeed, a preferred solution must be specified to 
obtain a standard for the evaluation of current poli- 
cies and the desired system attributes. Conse- 
quently, a steady state model can be used to exam- 
ine alternative futures and indicate long-term 
objectives. Then dynamic models can be used to 
evaluate alternative current policies and their con- 
tribution toward that objective. 

Models that examine change should be predic- 
tive and incorporate the individual’s behavior in 
response to policy decisions. Unfortunately, 
many of the current models involve projections 
that do not take these behavioral responses into 
account. Improving the predictive features of 
these models is a major research challenge. Prog- 
ress has been limited to date because of their 
newness and the highly complex interdependen- 
cies that must be understood before reliable pre- 
dictive models can be fully realized. For example, 
the effect of alternative compensation packages 
and rates of grade progression on retention are 
poorly understood, yet critical to the evaluation 
of major personnel policies. 

Optimization Models 

Optimization models are designed to determine 
some optimal outcome for the personnel system, 
given a set of constraints. For example, they may be 
designed to specify the military officer force that 
provides the greatest capability for a given budget 
cost. Unfortunately, they face formidable specifica- 
tion problems. For example, maximizing capability 


requires estimates of the relative productivity of the 
officer force by grade. In addition, because of the 
complexity of the optimization problem, these 
models must greatly simplify reality. Their major 
virtue is that they stress the necessity of making 
some measurements of system productivity, 
whereas the nonoptimization models stress the 
functioning of the personnel system itself. 

Conclusions 

Although these models are still in the develop- 
mental stage and have serious deficiencies, they 
have become a valuable management tool. Sophis- 
ticated techniques using high speed computer cal- 
culations have been developed for arraying and 
evaluating very complex personnel systems. 
Among their most important attributes are: 

1. Their construction forces the planner to 
make careful specifications of the principal char- 
acteristics of the personnel force. 

2. They allow the evaluation of alternative 
policy proposals by taking into account complex 
interrelationships and long-term effects. 

3. The evaluation of alternative policies 
through successive computer runs of the models 
makes them an important heuristic device in en- 
hancing the planners’ intuition and awareness of 
system dynamics. 

4. Perhaps most important, by specifying the 
current system, arraying future alternative sys- 
tems with explicit tradeoffs of attributes, and 
identifying the actual effect of policies and prac- 
tices, the models enable the senior decision- 
maker to make conscious choices regarding the 
attributes of the personnel system. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Comparison with the Foreign Service 
Personnel System 84 

The Foreign Service and military personnel sys- 
tems are both “closed” structures, with senior offic- 
ers being promoted up through the junior ranks. 
However, the Foreign Service appears to have more 
opportunities for lateral entry, principally through 
the use of the categories “Foreign Service Reserve 
Officer” and “Foreign Service Reserve Officer (Un- 
limited Tenure),” and by direct appointment to the 
category “Foreign Service Officer" without taking 

M Our understanding of the Foreign Service personnel system 
is largely drawn from R. Bartlett Moon, “The Foreign Service 
Personnel System,” printed elsewhere in this Appendix. 



the competitive examination. Although the military 
services do recruit a few specialists on a lateral en- 
try basis (e.g., physicians), and there are programs 
that allow enlisted personnel to advance to officer 
status, there has been almost no lateral entry to the 
senior line officer force in the military since World 
War II. The decision to renounce lateral entry as a 
personnel policy partly accounts for the military’s 
emphasis on schooling opportunities, since re- 
quirements for managers familiar with new tech- 
nology can be met only by the existing officer force. 
That policy also places a premium on correctly 
forecasting future needs for senior executives, 
since they must be developed from junior officers 
now on duty. 

Both the military and the Foreign Service vest 
rank in the person. Although the military does as- 
sign grades to each officer position, in practice posi- 
tions may be filled by officers of another grade, 
usually by a more junior officer. Senior military po- 
sitions — those carrying three or four stars — com- 
bine a “rank in the man” and “rank in the job” 
approach. Appointment to one of these senior posi- 
tions almost automatically assures promotion to the 
higher grade, but the individual does not normally 
revert to his previous lower grade when he leaves 
the position. 55 The latter creates an additional 
problem in managing the most senior positions, 
since in practice the only way to remove a three or 
four star executive from the force is to have him 
retire. In the Foreign Service, officers serve in posi- 
tions above and below their rank; assignment to 
more senior positions brings no assurance of pro- 
motion but may facilitate it. 

The number of military and Foreign Service 
Officer grades is the same (ten), and the salary 
scales span the same range. Both systems are orga- 
nized in a pyramid fashion, with the number of 
individuals in a higher grade smaller than that in 
the next lower grade, but the military pyramid has 
relatively fewer positions at the top. Less than 1 
percent of military officers are in the general/flag 
grades, whereas 7 percent of foreign service officers 
are in grades FSO-1 or higher, from which the 
chiefs of mission are selected. This gives the mili- 
tary more potential candidates to fill each senior 
position and makes their attainment highly com- 
petitive. 

The organization of personnel into classes is 
somewhat different in the Foreign Service and mili- 
tary personnel systems. Both the military and the 
Foreign Service have line and specialist elements, 
but the military divides its line element into two 
classes (regular and reserve) with different tenure 

55 As we noted earlier, before World War II retirement was not 
the only exit from these senior positions. Some incumbents 
stepped down but remained on active duty and reverted to their 
lower permanent grades. 


rights, reflecting the historical development of the 
officer force. The Defense Department would like 
to unify the two classes. In the Foreign Service, 
specialist elements are generally identified with the 
reserve officer corps, originally commissioned for 
only short periods but now augmented by the 
FSRU corps with unlimited tenure. 

Both the military and the Foreign Service have 
skill designators to aid in the assignment of person- 
nel. However, the actual working of the assignment 
process for junior officers is fairly impersonal, and 
the individual plays a limited role in determining 
where he is assigned. Middle-grade Foreign Service 
Officers appear to have more influence over their 
assignments than do middle-grade military officers, 
reflecting the power of the receiving organization 
to influence the personnel assigned to it. In the 
military, this influence is more limited and usually 
reflected in general policies rather than specific as- 
signments. In both systems, assignments of senior 
officers are handled quite separately from those of 
the junior and middle grades. 

Both the military and the Foreign Service have 
an "up or out” promotion system. The military 
application of this principle appears to be much 
more vigorous, but the Foreign Service separates 
for substandard performance as well as for ex- 
ceeding time in class. Because of the reluctance 
to force a military officer out before he com- 
pletes 20 years of service and is eligible for a 
pension, however, most officers progress “up” 
until they reach at least the grade of 0-5. Beyond 
that point, selection is more rigorous, and many 
officers leave the military service in this grade, 
encouraged by the liberal j>ension system. 

In both the military and Foreign Service, it is 
widely believed that there is a subset of jobs that 
lead to the top, and these are concentrated in “line” 
areas. 

One of the very important differences between 
the military and the Foreign Service is the emphasis 
on continued schooling. The military provides ad- 
ditional training for its officers in part because their 
positions frequently involve technical skills that are 
not usually taught in the civilian university system, 
such as operating a field artillery battery. However, 
the military services have also established a series of 
senior schools designed to train military officers for 
management of large units and also to prepare 
them for the political responsibilities of high com- 
mand. The stress that the military services place on 
additional schooling is reflected in the substantial 
portion of the typical general officer’s career that 
has been spent in formal training. In contrast, a 
Foreign Service officer will take several short, spe- 
cialized courses during his career but spend no 
more than an academic year, on average, in train- 
ing. 

The military also differs from the Foreign Serv- 



ice in its emphasis on formal personnel plan- 
ning. The Army, Navy, and Air Force all have or 
are building some kind of force projection model 
that allows them to assess the effects of differen- 
tial policies on future stocks of personnel. These 
models are still in the early stages of develop- 
ment and must take many variables as given. For 
example, they do not embody behavioral as- 
sumptions. To take a particular case (voluntary) 
retention behavior is assumed to be independent 
of promotion policy, although this is manifestly 
untrue. The services are working to improve the 
models; even in their current imperfect state, 
they are an important planning tool. 

Lessons from the Military Service 

One of the difficulties with a closed personnel 
system is having sufficient high-quality candidates 
to fill the senior positions. The military is helped in 
solving this problem by having relatively fewer po- 
sitions at the top than the Foreign Service. It has 
developed a structured system for training and 
evaluating large numbers of officers for these posi- 
tions. Because it is a closed system and the current 
leadership must select successors, a great deal of 
time and attention is spent on this process. The 
personnel system is given prominence in the orga- 
nizational hierarchy and is headed by a senior line 
officer (0-9). In addition, the Chiefs of Staff of each 
service appear to spend a great deal of time review- 
ing the performance of senior officers, approving 
assignment changes, and generally managing the 
system. 

The major problem appears to be the high rate 
of job rotation, which is largely due to the con- 
straints imposed by the law; but it is also, in part, 
caused by the emphasis on training experiences and 
progression, tending to limit the development of 
deep experience in the major jobs. However, the 
services appear to be quite firm in weeding out 
general officers who do not perform well. Many one 
star generals never receive a second star, and it is 
not unknown to have generals suddenly (but usu- 
ally gracefully) reassigned to less responsible posi- 
tions or even retire earlier than they had planned. 

None of the military services has solved the 
problem of balancing career rewards for special- 
ists and generalists to the satisfaction of both 
groups. Specialist positions are a larger fraction 
of middle and senior executive requirements 
than is the junior officer force. Thus, even if jun- 
ior specialist and nonspecialist officers were pro- 
moted at the same rate, the services would have 
to retrain significant numbers of personnel at the 
middle management level. The problem is ex- 
acerbated because nonspecialist officers are often 


promoted at higher rates than specialist officers. 
Their more rapid promotion reflects the fact that 
any organization will tend to favor those in the 
mainstream whom it considers legitimate candi- 
dates for senior positions. Naturally this raises 
questions as to the quality of the specialists who 
can be attracted. The Navy has sought to solve 
this problem by designating some specialties as 
corps and some as restricted line, in effect guar- 
anteeing them the share of promotions necessary 
to sustain middle and senior executive ranks. 
Both the Navy and the Army have recently re- 
vised their officer management systems to give 
combat officers a secondary skill, thus broaden- 
ing their experience for the future. However, for 
highly technical skills this will not solve the prob- 
lem. 

The services are considerably constrained in 
their current structure from adequately resolving 
these issues. As the world becomes more complex 
this becomes more important. For the Foreign Ser- 
vice, lateral entry helps, but probably is not suffi- 
cient. Here, too, the specialists are not in the main- 
stream. The various proposals and policies that 
have been examined by the academies should be of 
value to similar systems. 

The difficulty in developing specialists is both 
exacerbated and aided by the policy of frequent 
rotations. On the one hand, the officer is rarely in 
a position long enough to develop true expertise. 
On the other hand, the typical officer is likely to 
have a series of assignments that are in fact training 
experiences; and the successful officer is one who 
leams how to acquaint himself with a new job 
quickly. Civilians observing military officers at work 
frequently remark at the swift manner in which they 
address themselves to the problem at hand. Their 
solution may not be expert, but it is usually ready 
more or less on time. To some extent the extraordi- 
nary rotation rates are a function of the legal con- 
straints, but certainly not totally. The services have 
opted for this approach to career development. 
However, it is a legitimate issue as to whether the 
job requirements would not be better served, and 
career development needs still met, with longer 
tours of duty. 

The military services have developed an exten- 
sive system of formal educational experiences and 
consciously built them into career patterns. At the 
junior officer level, this training is devoted to learn- 
ing the skills associated with an officer’s specialty. 
At the senior level, much of the current thinking 
focuses on management techniques. In fact, practi- 
cally all candidates considered eligible for promo- 
tion to senior positions attend one or more schools. 

In a closed system, new ideas, technical skills, and 
expanded experiences must come from the people 
in the system since “new blood” cannot be injected. 
The formal school system attempts to meet some of 



these needs. There are criticisms of this approach 
as to both its extensiveness and its quality. Never- 
theless, the device is worthy of strong consideration 
by other closed systems, including the Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

Despite its weaknesses, the system that has 
evolved to manage military officers has worked 
quite well, perhaps better in producing senior ex- 
ecutives than in developing middle managers, 
among whom the variation in qrality is much more 
substantial. The system has been helped, however, 
by two important factors. First, the academies give 


the services a group of above-average individuals 
committed to a military career. These individuals 
would probably be equally successful, had they se- 
lected civil pursuits instead. Second, in World War 
II the services took in the better part of a generation 
of America’s youth and awarded promotions 
largely according to merit. The result was to allow 
the most capable to rise to middle management 
ranks quickly, and many remained in uniform after 
the war ended. These individuals have provided the 
leadership for American armed forces in the post- 
war period. 
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I. THE NATURE OF EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Grooming princes to govern and training cap- 
tains for conquest and defense have been going on 
since history writing began, because the criticality 
of leadership has long been recognized, almost uni- 
versally. Executive development in the U.S., Federal 
Service, however, began only in the recent past and 
its subsequent growth has been less than preco- 
cious. Some incipience can be cited before World 
War II, but clear emergence has come only during 
the last three decades. 

The gigantic objectives thrown up by the War 
and the immense requirements for instant leader- 
ship both in war production and military operations 
drew thousands of Americans into new respon- 
sibilities and frequently into successes, which were 
surprising at the time, and afterwards continued to 
draw interest and analysis by curious minds. 

How can governments and business organiza- 
tions plan and act now so that they can be reason- 
ably sure they will have an adequate supply of 
competent executives or leaders in the future, for 
filling vacancies due both to attrition and expan- 
sion? By what criteria are executive positions to be 
identified? What capacities must potential execu- 
tives possess from the beginning? How can such 
capacities be assessed most reliably, and what 
sources contain the richest veins of potential execu- 
tive ore? 

It was once the consensus and is still a widely held 
belief that potential executives are best developed 
into producing executives by progressing during 
their careers through a series of managerial assign- 
ments of ascending difficulty; it is success achieved 
at each step and the reinforcement that sweet suc- 
cess brings which produces good executives. At 
best this process is slow, and not at all certain. If it 
is indeed the sine qua non process, by what manage- 
ment strategies can its success rate be increased and 


its production rate be speeded up? What kinds of 
work assignments yield the most learning for the 
developing executive, and what sequence of such 
efficacious assignments is optimal. What kinds of 
direction and coaching are most effective? 

Must executives forever be condemned to rein- 
vent the wheel? If they must learn some requisites 
from their own progressive experience (such as 
confidence, perhaps), can they not also learn much 
useful knowledge from the accumulated experience 
of countless executives before them? And from 
scholars and analysts of executive behavior? If such 
vicarious learning can serve as a valid substitute for 
some learning directly from work experience, much 
time and money can be saved. 

In addition to foreshortening the learning time, 
is it not possible that vicarious experience, or edu- 
cation and training, may be better qualitatively and 
more nearly free from risk than one’s own neces- 
sarily limited direct experience, at least for gaining 
some of the learning objectives. All segments or 
events in direct work experience are not equally 
productive of useful learning; there are great dull 
stretches and much repetition from which little is 
learned but perseverance. Training can select from 
among the tapes and replay only those segments of 
experience which seem richest in teaching poten- 
tial. Trial and error learning, by definition, entails 
risk. When that which is being learned is the pro- 
ductive management of men and money and de- 
structible physical assets, are there not some les- 
sons which are best learned in the classroom or 
from laboratory simulation? 

If so, what are they specifically — the learning ob- 
jectives best achieved by training and other off-the- 
job activities? And specifically which training and 
which other activities are most productive of after- 
training improvements of performance on the job? 
What training is most effective if provided at what 
career stages? Of those training activities which are 
judged to be effective, which cost the least per unit 
of benefit? 


Can cost/benefit analysis literally be applied to 
entire Executive Development programs, or to 
component activities such as training regimens, or 
assessment procedures? How is the criterion prob- 
lem to be surmounted? Can the quality of manage- 
ment in an organization be graded? If so, can the 
causation of the assessed quality be distributed val- 
idly among the concurrent and preceding events? If 
Executive Development activities cannot be evalu- 
ated by controlled experiments as in scientific re- 
search, can they nevertheless be usefully sorted and 
assessed by less precise judgmental methods? 

Not many answers to the foregoing questions will 
be found in this report. They are given expression 
here in order to intimate the nature of executive 
development problems, and the kinds of questions 
which those working on executive development 
have been confronting and seeking practical an- 
swers to over past decades, in both business and 
governmental organizations. These questions also 
insinuate the inherent difficulty of achieving even 
partial and gradual success, and should therefore 
condition the reader not to be too surprised at the 
degree of success thus far achieved in executive 
development in the Federal Service. 

II. SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

It is the mandate of the Murphy Commission 
(Commission on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment for the Conduct of Foreign Policy) to examine 
all parts and relationships in the entire Govern- 
mental complex which formulates and conducts 
American foreign policy, including the provisions 
for personnel administration in the Department of 
State and all other agencies with roles in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs policy. 

Within the field of Federal personnel manage- 
ment, personnel management at the executive level 
has been accorded increasing importance over re- 
cent years in all phases of Government, domestic 
and foreign. Recognition has been growing that 
those in the higher rungs of the career services 
must play quite critical roles in making our system 
of representative government work. They must 
provide both continuity of government operations 
and sensitive responsiveness to changes in policies 
and priorities determined by the elected leaders. 
They influence policy formulation by providing 
both data and arrays of program alternatives for 
achieving current goals. It is up to them to see that 
the gears of government mesh so that programs of 
action are implemented which authentically reflect 
current policy nuances. Because the role is impor- 
tant and demanding of rare qualifications, explicit 
attention is being given here to the development 


and management of Federal executives across the 
government and specifically in the foreign affairs 
agencies. 

The term, Federal Executive, is given no original 
definition in this report. It is used with the same 
meaning as in issuances by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission (official manpower statistics and re- 
search findings would otherwise not be useful to 
us), namely: “. . . any full-time employee of the 
executive branch in grade 16, 17, or 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule, or if under another salary system, 
one whose base salary equals or exceeds the begin- 
ning rate (now $32,806) of grade 16. The definition 
. . . does not imply that the employee must have 
managerial responsibilities, although the majority 
do.” 1 

Conceptually this definition may not be com- 
pletely satisfying, but it is quite acceptable prag- 
matically. All at grade 16 and above are included as 
“executives” except a negligible number of solitary 
workers. Including nonmanagers as well as manag- 
ers is rationalized by the fact that both at high levels 
have some ability to influence agency policies and 
programs and have a need to understand current 
policies, plans, and relationships. The same per- 
sonnel and training provisions, accordingly, should 
fit both groups. 

Applying this definition to the Foreign Service 
means we will be counting as executives all officers 
at levels FSO-2 and above. 

In this report we will be giving some attention, in 
addition to the executives who have arrived, to 
those in the levels just below GS-16 and FSO-2 
from which almost all executive vacancies are filled 
— the so-called feeder groups — because the assign- 
ment, development, and assessment of men and 
women at this stage is obviously important for ex- 
ecutive development. 

The purpose of this study is to propose practica- 
ble improvements in present provisions and strate- 
gies for developing executives for the foreign policy 
agencies. While the scope includes all steps from 
recruitment to separation, main emphasis will be on 
education and training of foreign affairs executives. 

III. EARLY ACTIONS AND INFLUENCES 

Starting with Harvard should raise no eyebrows. 
The Advanced Management program was started 
there in the School of Business headed by Dr. Don- 
ald K. David, for the deliberate purpose of quickly 
producing executives to meet wartime needs, par- 
ticularly in industrial production and logistics, but 
also for the Government, military and civilian. 

1 Executive Manpower in the Federal Service, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, June 1974. 
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Word-of-mouth ascriptions and systematic follow- 
up evaluations 2 gave the 13-week residential 
course a good reputation. In less than ten years, no 
fewer than thirty-five American colleges and uni- 
versities were offering executive training courses 
(typically called conferences or seminars) of several 
weeks’ duration, usually during summer months, 
attracting mainly men from business but a signifi- 
cant minority also from government. Methods used 
at Harvard, particularly the Harvard Case Method, 
became widely influential both in this country and 
abroad. In the late forties Lawrende Appley inaugu- 
rated the to-be famous American Management As- 
sociation four-week Management Course, which 
generated many spin-offs, and today is alive and 
well in New York City. The University of Chicago 
in the early '50s started a program specifically for 
federal executives, which ran for a decade on the 
midway with wide agency support before transfer- 
ring to the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
campus, where it thrives today. 

Meanwhile, in 1947, the Administrative Staff Col- 
lege, supported by British industry, got started at 
Henley, with Noel Hall as Principal, providing a 
three-month residential development program for 
budding executives throughout the Common- 
wealth — with signal and continuing success. Henley 
has been widely influential. Schools modeled after 
it, using its notable syndicate method and drawing 
on Henley for consultants and faculty, were estab- 
lished in most English speaking countries during 
the ’50s and ’60s. 

Significant, if unsynchronized, steps were taken 
in the Federal Service in the middle and late ’40’s. 
The Foreign Service Act of 1946 was passed, assur- 
ing not only survival of the Foreign Service Corps 
but also providing a sound basis for continuing ca- 
reer development; it provided for entrance by com- 
petitive examination, rotation of Foreign Service 
Officers, a procedure for promotion-up and selec- 
tion-out, a Foreign Service Reserve for short-term 
specialists, a Foreign Service Institute for training 
State Department employees and employees of 
other foreign affairs agencies, and indeed any other 
Federal employees who might need training in for- 
eign policy or foreign languages. The Board of the 
Foreign Service was given responsibility for con- 
tinuous attention to the growth needs of the service 
and to coordination of its activities with the needs 
of the Department and other Government agencies. 
The Board of Examiners was provided by law, as 
was a permanent career position of Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service — assuring continuous 
interested and informed direction. Even before 

s See particularly Kenneth Andrews, Effectiveness of University 
Development Programs. Harvard Business School, Division of Re- 
search. 1966. 


1946, the Foreign Service had a well-established 
tradition of career development and advancement 
based on performance; Presidents had ordered that 
Foreign Service Officers be considered not only for 
Ambassadorial posts but for even higher appointive 
posts; early American history had provided giant 
foreign service heroes — Franklin and Jefferson, no 
less. 

This much is said here about the Foreign Service 
in 1946 to call attention to the fact that thirty years 
ago, when Federal Executive Development was 
generally just beginning, the State Department 
seemed already equipped with the main ingredients 
needed to develop leaders among its career em- 
ployees; adversities were to come, however, which 
would damage Foreign Service careers and stunt 
the development of the Foreign Service Institute. 

In 1949 an event occurred which may not have 
seemed portentious at the time. The Classification 
Act of 1949 was passed, containing a revised grade 
and salary plan which included the so-called super- 
grades, GS-16, 17 and 18. The main purpose of 
these three new grades was to relieve the many- 
layered compression that had gradually built up at 
the grade GS-15. Over the years following, how- 
ever, the supergrades have given a significant 
though perhaps specious tangibility or visibility to 
the leadership levels of the Federal Service; they 
make it easier to sustain efforts to improve person- 
nel management at the executive level. 

In 1949 the Administrative Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy requested the Navy Department’s Man- 
agement Engineer to visit the board rooms of 
twenty or thirty large American corporations (many 
of them suppliers to the Navy), to find out what 
kinds of management strategies and management 
improvement efforts were being supported and 
what kinds were believed to be paying off. The 
Management Engineer reported almost all of the 
companies had established executive development 
programs, featuring prediction of future needs, in- 
ventorying present manpower assets, planned se- 
quences of assignments, and periodic reassessment 
as to promotability. This was the era of top-down 
relatively mechanical systems, with secret person- 
nel charts in the President’s safe showing readiness 
for promotion to all key positions, by means of 
many colored boxes with different colors keyed to 
different degrees of estimated readiness. 

The influence of big business experience on Fed- 
eral executive development efforts was strong, par- 
ticularly during both Eisenhower Administrations, 
but it was joined and moderated by influence from 
military experience and by concepts from many aca- 
demic disciplines. The psychological sciences 
focused on assessment, interpersonal skills, hu- 
manized organization development, and the phe- 
nomenon of leadership itself; economics brought 



both concepts and methods for training executives 
in systematic approaches to resource allocation; 
schools of Business Administration brought man- 
agement science approaches for improving all fac- 
ets of administrative management; schools of Pub- 
lic Administration and Political Science brought im- 
proved understanding of governmental functions, 
organizations and roles. 

It was Dr. George A. Graham, then head of 
Princeton’s School of Government, who led in de- 
veloping the concept of “The Senior Civil Service,’’ 
which as a recommendation put forward by the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission in 1955, never gained 
Congressional acceptance but did stimulate great 
interest and thought about how best to manage 
public personnel at top career levels.* It can be 
noted that the Senior Civil Service (with its Board 
to keep entrance standards high, rank-in-person, 
wide assignability to executive roles in different 
programs) would have had at the Government-wide 
level many similarities to the Foreign Service career 
system as it actually was operating at executive lev- 
els. 


IV. THE QUEST FOR A “FEDERAL 
STAFF COLLEGE” 

Stimulated in part by the widely admired Ad- 
ministrative Staff College in Britain, several groups 
began planning a corresponding American institu- 
tion. In 1952 a Committee of the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, chaired by Dr. O. Glenn 
Stahl, prepared and published a report describing 
a thoroughly worked out Staff College design. 
Subsequently, a small group meeting at the Brook- 
ings Institution developed a proposal made to the 
Ford Foundation for funds to develop some experi- 
mental training steps intended to lead toward a 
Federal Staff College; and a grant was approved. 
The Brookings Conference Program for Federal 
Executives held its first session in 1957, in restored 
Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, and this distin- 
guished ground-breaking training program has 
continued. During the early years most of the Fed- 
eral executives sent by their agencies were par- 
ticipating for the first time in their careers in any 
kind of formal executive training. 

A major milestone came with passage of the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act of 1958, which 
had been drafted and redrafted and steadily 
pressed by the Civil Service Commission, and ad- 
vocated by the major foundations and associations 
in support of good government. It was effective 
legislation. It authorized the Secretaries of all De- 

*See the Annex to this paper entitled “Two Main Efforts to 
Establish a Central System for Managing Federal Executives." 


partments and heads of independent agencies to 
fund employee training they deemed necessary 
from their agencies general appropriations, within 
certain limits; and instructed the Civil Service Com- 
mission to issue regulations, make reports to the 
President and the Congress, to foster agency train- 
ing under the Act, to promote interagency training, 
combining agency resources toward common train- 
ing objectives, thus obviating duplicating invest- 
ments. 

Soon after the Training Act, the Commission 
went seriously to work to upgrade employee devel- 
opment across the Government. It soon created an 
Office of Career Development, reporting to the Ex- 
ecutive Director, and gave it these early priority 
objectives: (1) establish a Career Executive Roster, 
to widen the feeder group and promote interagency 
mobility, (2) create a staff college for executives, (3) 
establish appropriate executive feeder group train- 
ing programs, short-term interagency and long- 
term mid-career education on university campuses, 
and (4) promote executive development programs 
in all Federal Departments and agencies. 

Some of these objectives were accomplished 
rather promptly. A Career Executive Roster was 
established in 1960, containing relevant career data 
on all careerists in the supergrades, which was used 
for research and for interagency placement efforts. 
Mobility was the watchword. Like the Grail or the 
White Whale, interagency mobility (as it appeared 
in the vision of the Senior Civil Service) was pur- 
sued year after year, incessantly and compulsively, 
but never with much success. If the range of those 
considered for executive vacancies has widened at 
all, it has been quite marginal; still the quest contin- 
ues. 

While attempting to design a viable Senior Staff 
College in the early ’60s, the Commission’s thrust 
was deflected to the training needs of the stratajust 
below the supergrades, and successful plans for the 
Executive Seminar Centers, targeted at grades 14 
and 15, were produced. The Executive Seminar 
Center at Kings Point, Long Island, was inaugu- 
rated in 1963, offering a cafeteria choice from a 
curriculum of ten different two-week residential 
seminars, twenty intense weeks of programming in 
all, intended at the time to cover all areas of train- 
ing needed in common by Federal managers as they 
are about to reach the executive level. After trial 
and evaluation at Kings Point, replicating ESCs 
were established first at Berkeley on the West Coast 
and then at Oak Ridge in the Southeast — the loca- 
tions chosen in part because of the geographical 
distribution of Federal middle managers. 

Taking a comparative look at the contemporary 
activities of the Foreign Service Institute, that 
school for foreign affairs careerists had been lifted 
up from near-extinction after the know-nothing at- 
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tacks of the McCarthy period by strong reclamation 
efforts by the Wriston Committee in 1954, 
strengthening its organization location and its advi- 
sory committee. Nevertheless, the Herter Commis- 
sion and the Perkins Committee in 1963 both per- 
ceived the FSI as falling far short of its demanding 
role of meeting the continuing education needs of 
the New Diplomacy. Both would have abolished the 
FSI and replaced it with a National Foreign Service 
Academy, serving all foreign affairs training needs, 
with a distinguished academic director and faculty, 
doing research as well as teaching with a degree of 
academic freedom approaching autonomy in rela- 
tion to both the Secretary of State and the Con- 
gress. Its overreach for autonomy led to the down- 
fall of the Perkins’ proposal in the Senate, and the 
resulting melee also tripped up the Herter entry 
before its considerable merits could gain the con- 
sideration they seemed to deserve. The FSI had to 
lift itself, incrementally, rising first on its strong 
foreign language leg, then its area studies, then its 
three career-stage training courses for FSOs. The 
FSI never lacked blueprints or designs by others, 
nor did it lack ideas of its own for expansion more 
nearly to fill its statutory role; what it did not have 
was enough resources and enough dependable De- 
partmental support. It had begun, however, to free 
itself from complete financial dependency upon an- 
nual appropriated funds, by recouping costs in the 
form of tuition payments from user agencies other 
than State. The reimbursable funding method may 
yet prove to be a significant factor in FSI’s support 
as it has in the Civil Service Commission’s inter- 
agency training centers. 

In 1968, after several earlier efforts had aborted, 
the Civil Service Commission, with explicit Presi- 
dential approval (actually in the form of a Presiden- 
tial “request”) established a residential “staff col- 
lege” for supergrade careerists, adjacent to the 
University of Virginia, in Charlottesville. The Fed- 
eral Executive Institute is reimbursable. Its Direc- 
tor and faculty of about 20 are all at least biprofes- 
sional: they all have PhD’s, from a wide variety of 
universities (mainly in Political Science, Public 
Administration, Economics and other Social 
Sciences), and all have been practitioners of public 
administration at one or more levels of govern- 
ment. Faculty turnover is built in, with the Director 
serving no more than five years (the first FEI Direc- 
tor, Frank Sherwood was replaced in 1973 by Ches- 
ter Newland), and faculty members’ tenure averag- 
ing considerably less than five years; the aim is 
faculty refreshment or renewal. Collaborative link- 
ages and faculty exchanges are maintained, not 
only with the University of Virginia and other 
American universities but also with staff colleges in 
other countries, notably England, Canada, and 
Australia. 


V. FOSTERING AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Some Federal agencies made determined efforts 
to set up executive development programs during 
the ’50s. The Veterans Administration is one exam- 
ple. With the help of a major consulting firm, VA 
succeeded in establishing a program which served 
the VA well and helped earn it a reputation as a 
well-managed agency for many years. The U.S. For- 
est Service was one of the earliest to start and sus- 
tain a successful career system including the execu- 
tive levels. The Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Internal Revenue Service deserve mention among 
the pioneers. 

The Civil Service Commission employed a top 
consultant on executive development in the early 
’50s, and almost continuously since that time has 
offered encouragement and technical assistance. 
But there have been peaks and valleys of emphasis. 
The White House took a strong hand in 1960, when 
Eugene Lyons, recently from Merck Chemical, was 
Presidential Assistant for Personnel Management. 
Executive development guidelines were supplied 
and all agencies were required to set up programs 
and to send copies of their plans to the Civil Service 
Commission. But the roots of most agency pro- 
grams failed to catch hold. It became noticeable 
that independent agencies with homogeneous mis- 
sions and strong bureaus within large holding com- 
pany-type departments could more frequently 
make an executive development program work use- 
fully than conglomerate departments could, such as 
Treasury, Commerce or Interior. The latter had 
delegated personnel management so completely to 
major bureaus that they had neither the central staff 
resources nor the kind of well-grooved relation- 
ships with their components to make agency-wide 
executive development seem compatible with their 
general style of management. Executive develop- 
ment, even with While House support, hardly car- 
ried enough weight to bring about reorganization 
of Cabinet Departments. 


VI. THE NUMBER OF FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVES 

Unless other sources are cited, the statistics used 
here are drawn from two reports: (1) the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission’s “Executive Manpower in the 
Federal Service, 1974,” and (2) the State Depart- 
ment’s “Summary of Employment, December 31, 
1974.” 

Executive level positions (GS-16 up and equiva- 
lents) come into existence as a result of a number 
of different authorities which need not be inven- 



toned for our present purposes. All such positions, 
by all authorities, came to 10,766 in 1973. There 
were on top of these an additional 608 appointive 
positions under the Executive Schedule, levels I to 
V. The latter range from Departmental Secretaries 
at Level I to large bureau Directors at Level V. 

For convenience the 10,766 will be called the 
“supergrades.” Of these, about 7,000 come under 
the purview of the Civil Service Commission (and 
may or may not be excepted by the Commission 
from competitive appointment requirements), and 
more than 3,000 do not. The differential applica- 
tion of various personnel statutes upon the several 
categories of executives created by different au- 
thorities results in an arcane complexity, which can 
be kept straight only by specialists. 

The 3,000 supergrades not under Commission 
purview include those belonging to the Foreign 
Service (FSO, FSR, and FSRU) but not the 80 or so 
GS-16, 17, 18 positions still used in State, USIAand 
AID. 

Although the 7,000 are widely distributed among 
agencies and parts of the country, about 75 percent 
work in the Washington, D. C. area and about 70 
percent are concentrated in 14 major departments 
and agencies, as shown in Table A. 

It is estimated that the Foreign Service (State, 
USIA, AID), counting all categories of personnel, 
has more than 2,000 supergrade equivalents, al- 
most half of whom are stationed in Washington. A 
number of additional supergrades, perhaps several 
hundred, not in the Foreign Service are working on 
foreign affairs programs in the Department of 
Defense and in more than twenty domestic agen- 
cies. 

Only two points will be made from the forego- 
ing statistics, and these perhaps could have been 


TABLE A.— AGENCIES WITH MORE THAN 100 EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS (GS AND PL) UNDER C.S.C. PURVIEW AS OF 
31 DECEMBER 1973 


Agency 

Executive Positions 

Defense 

1562 

HEW 

637 

Commerce 

463 

Transportation 

404 

Treasury 

304 

Agriculture 

282 

Interior 

268 

Justice 

226 

NASA 

221 

Labor 

155 

NLRB 

148 

EPA 

127 

HUD 

123 

ICC 

117 

Total 

5037 


posited on common knowledge: (1) the concen- 
tration of executives in the Washington area, 
both those not concerned mainly with foreign 
affairs and those so concerned, is so great and 
the spread of the remainder so wide and thin 
that aggregation of Federal executives for train- 
ing is highly practicable in the environs of Wash- 
ington, and hardly anywhere else; (2) the number 
of executives concerned mainly with foreign 
affairs is more than 20 percent of all Federal ex- 
ecutives — more than in the entire Defense com- 
plex and many more than in the largest domestic 
Departments. The latter point simply correlates 
with the conclusion that development of foreign 
affairs executives deserves a significant fraction 
of the total Federal executive development budg- 
et. They are more than one out of five! 

It may be useful to look at one other set of rela- 
tionships: that of feeder groups (FSO-3 and GS- 1 5) 
to the first-level executive groups (FSO-2 and GS- 
16). 

In the State Department in December, 1974, 
there were approximately 495 Foreign Service em- 
ployees at the FSO/R/RU-2 level, compared with 
870 at the FSO/R/RU-3 level — fewer than two in 
the feeder group for every one in the next higher 
group. 

Among the 7,000 supergrades under the Civil 
Service Commission’s purview, an estimated ® 4350 
were at the grade 16 and equivalent level in 1974, 
compared to about 26,000 at grade 15 and equiva- 
lent — almost six in the feeder group for every posi- 
tion in the next higher group. The gross ratio of 
6: 1 , in a rank-in-position system, does not tell very 
much about adequacy of supply, because selections 
for promotion are almost always made from within 
the same occupational group; and occupational 
groups are distributed differently above than they 
are below the supergrade threshold. Table B, taken 
from “Executive Manpower in the Federal Service 
1974,” shows how the 7,000 supergrades are dis- 
tributed by occupational group. 

Some of the occupational groups in Table B are 
reasonably homogeneous, such as Personnel and 
Legal, and permit some analysis of comparative 
sizes of feeder groups and of real promotion oppor- 
tunities,* group-by-group. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has been reporting this kind of analysis 
from time to time. It did so in 1973 (1972 data), but 

’In today’s wonderland of compressed salary levels. Public 
Law positions formerly differentiated as to level only by salary 
differences are now largely indistinguishable, nearly all being 
paid $36,000 per annum. It is, therefore, impossible to count 
executives by the levels at which they actually operate. 

•“Real promotion opportunities” in a given year means the 
number of vacancies, by actual count, for which feeder group 
members were or could reasonably have been considered during 
that year. 



TABLE B.— EXECUTIVE POSITIONS BY OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1973 


Occupational Group 

Percent 

I. General Schedule Positions 

01 Social Sciences 

4.0 

02 Personnel 

2.0 

03 Administration 

24.5 

04 Biological Sciences 

3.3 

05 Fiscal 

4.6 

06 Health and Medicine 

3.0 

08 Engineering 

9.9 

09 Legal 

14.4 

10 Information and Art 

.9 

1 1 Business and Industry 

1.8 

13 Physical Sciences 

12.9 

15 Mathematics and Statistics 

2.5 

17 Education 

1.0 

20 Supply 

.2 

21 Transportation 

.6 

— Other Occupations 

3.5 

Subtotal GS Positions 

89.1 

11. Public Law Positions (Almost All 

Scientific and Engineering) 

10.9 

Total 

100.0 


not in 1974. The data shown here in Table C are 
taken from the Commission’s publication “Execu- 
tive Manpower in the Federal Service, 1973.” 

It can be read from Table C that ratios of GS-15 
to GS-16-18 vary from 2.5 to 1 for Legal positions 
to 15 to 1 for Supply positions; and that ratios of 
feeder group numbers to real promotion oppor- 
tunities (during 1972) also varied widely from occu- 
pation to occupation. For Legal positions, there 

TABLE C.— REAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION FOR 
FEEDER GROUP EMPLOYEES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP. 

IN FISCAL YEAR 1972 

n ^ , - Ratio of GS-15 to 

Occupational Group cs J6 / Jg 

Ratio of GS-15 
to GS 16/18 
Real Opportunities 

01 Social Science 

5.4:1 

49:1 

02 Personnel 

4.8:1 

46:1 

03 Administration 

3.6:1 

18:1 

04 Biological Sci. 

2.9:1 

13:1 

05 Fiscal 

4.3:1 

35:1 

06 Health & Medicine 

4.0:1 

48:1 

08 Engineering 

6.5:1 

167:1 

09 Legal 

2.5:1 

15:1 

10 Info, and Arts 

4.7:1 

40:1 

1 1 Bus. and Industry 

7.8:1 

43:1 

13 Physical Sci. 

3.2:1 

40:1 

15 Math and Stat. 

4.3:1 

42:1 

17 Education 

4.8:1 

57:1 

20 Supply 

15.0:1 

98:1 

21 Transportation 

8.4:1 

88:1 

— Other Occupations 

4.8:1 

52:1 

Total 

4.1:1 

30:1 


were 1 5 in the feeder group for every real promo- 
tion opportunity, whereas for Supply there were 98 
GS-15 positions for every real promotion oppor- 
tunity. 

Some of the occupational groups are so broad 
that they cannot be usefully compared with others, 
without further breakdown. Social Science, for ex- 
ample, includes 26 subgroups with members as di- 
verse as Social Work and Monetary and Fiscal Eco- 
nomics, or Foreign Affairs and Social Insurance 
Administration. 

These data, despite their coarseness, do serve to 
give some concreteness to feeder group/target 
group relationships. From these and other data, the 
Civil Service Commission generalizes that the “av- 
erage grade 15 employee” has a 24 percent chance 
of joining the executive group before retirement; 
the chances in any particular year, however, are 
only about three percent. 

These statistics help to understand why the great 
majority of supergrade positions (GS and Public 
Law) are filled from within the Government. In 
1972, 88 percent were filled from inside. Bear in 
mind this includes both career and nonstatus posi- 
tions; as a matter of fact, out of 266 vacancies filled 
in nonstatus executive positions in 1972, only 92, 
or 24%, were filled from outside. 

Corresponding statistics for the Foreign Service 
are not at hand; still it can be perceived how signifi- 
cantly different the two situations are, in feeder 
group/target group relationships. For the civil ser- 
vice employee who reaches GS-15, chances of fur- 
ther advancement are meager; for the Foreign Ser- 
vice employee who reaches FSO/R/RU-3, the 
chances of further advancement are excellent. His 
chances are also many times better than a Colonel’s 
chances of making Brigadier General or a Captain’s 
of making Rear Admiral. The bright young pros- 
pect who chooses the Foreign Service over other 
public service may be influenced in part by illusory 
considerations; however, he does have some ac- 
tuarial considerations clearly in his favor. 

While no hard conclusions can be drawn from 
such comparisons, they do suggest areas for 
scrutiny. For promotions to FSO-2, does the feeder 
group provide wide enough range of choice? Is the 
elitism of the Foreign Service cadre (meaning real 
capacity to influence and coordinate much larger 
groups in foreign affairs activities) adequately 
hedged or insured? Would not continuous system- 
atic search for a few outstanding lateral entrants at 
optimal career stages be more advantageous than 
irregular forced infusions, like the Wriston one? 
What implication does high rate of promotion from 
the feeder group to the executive group have with 
regard to the kind and amount of training to be 
provided the feeder group? 
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VII. TRAINING NEEDS OF FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVES 

In informal discussion, “training needs” are usu- 
ally equated with faults or deficiencies in knowledge 
or performance. In a more functional or business- 
like sense, a “training need” takes the form of a 
two-part hypothesis: If skill or subject matter X can 
be taught to certain employees, management im- 
provement X 1 will result, the value of which will be 
greater than the training cost. If careerists in the 
management core can be helped to learn more 
about the operation of Congressional committees 
with purview of the State Department, they will be 
more effective in getting resources for programs of 
the Department. 

When management endorses such a hypothesis, 
they may be said to have “determined a training 
need,” which they may or may not act upon, de- 
pending upon alternative management improve- 
ment strategies they have to choose among. With 
this definition of “training need,” it can be seen 
that training needs are rather subjective, or judg- 
mental. 

In earlier years there was some tendency, both in 
business and in public service, to emphasize certain 
prescriptions to the exclusion of others, as if there 
could be a panacea. These enthusiasms took the 
form of, “All executives should learn (supply panacea 
here)”!! For example: “All executives should learn 
speed-reading”; “All executives should learn ra- 
tional decision-making procedures”; “All execu- 
tives should learn the concepts and methods of or- 
ganization development”; etc. 

In the course of time, an almost general consen- 
sus has taken hold in the Federal Service with re- 
gard to what is the inclusive continuing pattern of 
executive learning requirements, at least in a most 
general or abstract form, 4 as outlined below: 

I. Environment of Executive Performance 

A. External Environment of Administration 

1. Social, Political and Governmental 
Forces 

2. Public Policies and Missions 

B. Internal Organization Environment of 

Administration 

1. Administrative Organization, Pro- 
cesses, and Behavior 

2. Alternative Organization and Manage- 
ment Models and Analysis 

II. Managerial Systems and Processes 

A. Administrative Management 

1. Financial Management 

2. Manpower Management 

4 “Task Force on Managerial and Executive Training Sys- 
tems,” Task Force Report, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Sep- 
tember 1973. 


3. Property Management 

B. Program and Project Management 

1. Planning and Objective Setting 

2. Resourcing and Implementing 

3. Tracking and Evaluating 

III. Personal Executive Skills 

A. Self-assessment and Self-renewal 

B. Leadership Skills 

C. Communicating Skills 

D. Counseling and Coaching Skills 

E. Organization Development Skills 

Such a basic outline of curriculum areas as the 
foregoing one permits executive training planners 
to move ahead with setting priorities, assigning 
areas of particular needs to particular training 
sources, deciding which training needs peak at dif- 
ferent career stages, etc. 

Since 1971, the Office of Management and Budg- 
et and the Civil Service Commission, sometimes in 
concert and sometimes singly, have maintained a 
high priority campaign to improve Federal manage- 
ment by, among other thrusts, improving the devel- 
opment of managers and executives. While agreed 
upon a basic family of needs, similar to the outline 
shown here, OMB has given particular encourage- 
ment to the teaching of hard-nosed management 
subjects (II. B. Program and Project Management, 
in the outline above), such as program planning, 
budgeting, assigning and scheduling work, follow- 
ing up, evaluating progress, and accounting for re- 
sources. 

But OMB has also emphasized the importance of 
altitudinal factors, particularly the importance of 
the professional transitioning into management du- 
ties to identify quickly with the manager’s role, to 
accept the responsibility and accountability inher- 
ent in the new role. OMB would like to drive home, 
to inculcate into the credo of every advancing ca- 
reerist that his job is to increase governmental pro- 
ductivity, to produce more and still more units of 
public service for the same budgetary investment, 
or to produce a constant level of service at steadily 
decreasing cost. 

Consistently with the Administration’s emphasis 
on decentralization and delegation of program 
management to state and local governments, OMB 
and the Civil Service Commission have been stress- 
ing the needs that surface in intergovernmental re- 
lationships, such as grant management, goal set- 
ting, establishing standards and criteria, tracking, 
evaluation, and reprogramming. 

Both OMB and the Civil Service Commission 
have been and are still emphasizing the importance 
of making management and executive training 
more systematic, making it come at optimal stages, 
but also keeping it flexible as it applies to and fits 
individual managers. The new manager and the 
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new executive, stimulated to perceive and cherish 
his new role, with the authority and responsibility 
it carries, is encouraged to plan systematically his 
own future development as a public executive, in 
partnership with his organization. 

“Manager” and “Executive” are hero-words in 
industry; they are less so in government. Most pub- 
lic executives started their careers as lawyers, scien- 
tists, engineers, economists, educators, medical 
doctors, or in other such professions and specializa- 
tions. Their peers in such professions continue to 
honor professional achievements above achieve- 
ments in administrative leadership. Yet superb ad- 
ministrative leadership is certainly required to 
make governmental programs actually yield the re- 
sults intended, at tolerable costs. 

If identification with management comes hard for 
public careerists in general, it perhaps comes 
harder still in the State Department. Yet there are 
quite strong voices in State that have been calling 
attention forcefully to State’s need for more and 
better managers. 5 The Inspector General of the 
Foreign Service has cited this need and the FSI has 
been sensitive and responsive to it. The Country 
Director Program is a good current exemplifica- 
tion: a bright and experienced careerist can be a 
good reporter, analyst, negotiator, representative 
of the Department, even surrogate for the Presi- 
dent, yet not have all the integrative ability needed 
to be a good Country Director! 

Most public executives, because of power sources 
involved which do not come within their direct con- 
trol, must become adept in skills and tactics for 
successfully influencing outcomes being wrought 
mainly by individuals from other organizations. 
This is particularly true of responsible officers in 
the Foreign Service. As Ambassador, as Mission 
Director, as U.S. representative on an international 
task force, as chairman of an interagency policy 
coordinating committee in Washington — in these 
and many other such complex roles, the Foreign 
Service Officer must persist and prevail in bringing 
off acceptable consequences which must be the col- 
laborative product of a team, most of whose mem- 
bers are not employees of the State Department. 
Many — perhaps most — important American pro- 
grams overseas are interagency in funding and 
staffing, but State usually has inherent responsibil- 
ity for policy coordination and implementation. 
The interagency format is complex at best, often 
involving invisible agenda reflecting agency differ- 
ences in style, if not substance, and often com- 
plicated unnecessarily by lack of practice with the 
format and lack among the team of mutual under- 
standing and confidence. The training need im- 

5 For example, William Macomber: not only in Diplomacy for the 
10 j, but also in discussions in 1975. 


plied here will not be easy to requite. Attention 
must be turned to it, however, when proposals for 
improvement are being considered. 

VIII. PRESENT POLICIES, PROGRAMS, 
AND RESOURCES 

Two powerful statutes have been cited: the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act of 1958, and the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. OMB, 
CSC, and State are organized, funded, staffed, and 
programmed in accordance with the directions and 
constraints of these laws, as they continuously seek 
to improve executive development. 

As agent and auditor for the Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States makes 
assessments periodically of the Executive Branch’s 
implementation of the laws named above. In 1973 
the Comptroller General made a report to the Con- 
gress on the extent to which foreign language train- 
ing is being supplied for U.S. personnel assigned 
overseas. The Comptroller General surveyed and 
endorsed the interagency language training being 
done by the FSI, but admonished that much more 
needed to be done by FSI; and that the CSC and 
State take more effective steps to eliminate other 
government schools giving duplicative training in 
foreign languages, and thus wasting government 
funds. 6 The Comptroller General has not been sat- 
isfied with the corrective action thus far taken, and, 
in February, 1975, informed State and CSC that a 
follow-up inspection would be made this spring. 

In somewhat similar vein, and also in order to 
obviate unnecessary duplicating investments for 
similar training objectives, the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee has endorsed wide- 
spread interagency training conducted by the CSC 
itself and conducted by other agencies with CSC 
support; but also admonished the CSC to foster 
more such interagency training where appropriate, 
and to take stronger initiative in finding and elimi- 
nating unnecessary duplicative expenditures being 
made for similar training objectives. 

The current campaign by the central staff agen- 
cies (OMB, CSC, and GAO) to stimulate executive 
development in all Departments and independent 
agencies was kicked off when Bernard Rosen, Ex- 
ecutive Director of CSC, issued FPM Letter 412-1, 
the Guidelines for Executive Development in the Federal 
Service, October 8, 1971. 

During the following year, most agencies either 
developed from scratch or revised their written 
policies and plans for executive development, but 

‘“Need to Improve Language Training Programs for U.S. 
Government Personnel Overseas,” B 1 760 49, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, January 22, 1973. 



did not show enough action implementing these 
plans to satisfy assessors in OMB and CSC; those 
agencies, consequently, took three separate actions 
intended as stimuli to faster agency action: 

a) Twelve agencies were picked out to make spe- 
cial efforts in 1974 to form a kind of demonstration 
wave, to be followed by other agencies. 

b) OMB issued a requirement that all agencies 
report on resource allocations contained in FY-75 
budget requests that are intended to finance execu- 
tive and management development efforts. 

c) An interagency demonstration project was es- 
tablished, called the Government-wide Federal Ex- 
ecutive Development Program (FEDP) for twenty- 
five GS-15s with executive potential. (FEDP is a 
year-long program, involving other-agency assign- 
ments with several kinds of training interpolated, 
including seven weeks at FEI; it is now in its second 
year.) 

Additional guidance and pressure were applied 
in 1974. A CSC issuance required agencies, on a 
specified time schedule, to identify all their 
managerial positions, specify the knowledge and 
ability requirements for each managerial position, 
identify all newly selected managers, identify all 
current managers selected for another managerial 
position, assess managerial knowledges and abili- 
ties, prepare individual development plans, imple- 
ment an operational “high potential” identification 
system, and prepare individual development plans 
for high potentials. 

Meanwhile, the CSC reviewed and significantly 
augmented its curricula and facilities for providing 
interagency training for managers and executives in 
anticipation of increased agency requests. Such re- 
quests did increase in FY 74 and again in FY 75. In 
FY 1975, over 160,000 public employees (including 
20,000 state/local employees) will have par- 
ticipated in the CSC’s interagency reimbursable 
training nationwide, most of it on management sub- 
jects. Of particular note is a newly developed and 
carefully piloted three-week residential course for 
“new managers” (to get them started right, and 
running), now given at the three Executive Seminar 
Centers; and an analogous three-week course for 
“new executives,” now given at the Federal Execu- 
tive Institute in Charlottesville. The CSC also pro- 
vides a course for agency staff people on how to 
establish and administer an agency executive devel- 
opment program. 

As of spring 1975, there are signs of increased 
agency action — but less than sought by the central 
agencies, and way behind schedule; so more prod- 
ding is now going on. In March all Assistant Secre- 
taries for Administration and agency Executive 
Officers were called into a meeting with top OMB 
and CSC officials to review progress in agency ex- 
ecutive development programs; but also to try to 


convince cynical agency representatives that the de- 
parture of Roy Ash and Fred Malek had not re- 
duced the priority being placed on Executive Devel- 
opment. 

Meantime, a one-two program of agency visita- 
tions is being waged by OMB and CSC. Chairman 
Hampton, accompanied by the CSC Executive Di- 
rector and the Director of the Bureau of Executive 
Manpower, during the spring has been visiting De- 
partmental Under Secretaries and their top staff, 
stressing you know what: executive development. 
Concurrently, OMB staff members have been visit- 
ing — not at top agency levels, but at the level of the 
big bureaus, such as Internal Revenue Service, 
Bureau of Reclamation, etc., trying pragmatically to 
get more action where they know it to be easier. 

The CSC has also created a new “Executive Man- 
power Management Technical Assistance Center,” 
which both gives assistance in person and also spins 
out a series of technical assistance papers. 

How has the State Department been affected by 
this flood of intendedly provocative events? Be- 
cause of Foreign Service uniqueness, the relevance 
of the Government-wide push has been somewhat 
equivocal. Outside the Foreign Service Corps, State 
does not have many executives; within the Foreign 
Service personnel system, State already has in- 
gredients corresponding somewhat to those being 
prescribed in the Government-wide system. State, 
therefore, has not sustained the main thrust 
straight-on, but has taken it tangentially as a kind of 
glancing blow. And the program advocates in OMB 
and CSC are not too concerned about perfunctory 
responses from State; they had other targets in 
their sights anyway. 

This is not to say that State has not been doing 
its best, by its own lights, to improve career devel- 
opment in the Foreign Service, including the devel- 
opment of managers and executives. It is true, how- 
ever, that State has not done much effectively to 
improve career development for foreign affairs per- 
sonnel in other categories either in State or in other 
agencies. Part of this nonfeasance was reported 
somewhat undiplomatically by a CSC personnel 
program evaluation team, only a few months ago. 

The State Department had already internalized 
more good recommendations than it could possibly 
digest, literally. The Macomber Report, Diplomacy 
for the ‘70’s, had laid on 500 proposals for self- 
improvement, accepting hundreds from earlier re- 
form recommendations (Herter and Crockett par- 
ticularly) and adding scores of its own. 

State has probably striven longer and harder than 
any other civilian agency to make the personnel 
functions of assignment, counseling, and training 
fuse together to produce rational assignment se- 
quences for FSOs. For the Foreign Service, the De- 
partment has made reasonably good use of long- 



term training for development of talented FSOs. If 
State is now allocating about 35 man years to long- 
term, mid-career education aimed at executive de- 
velopment, it is doing as much as any other Cabi- 
net-level Department. 

Let us look quickly at what is being done with the 
Foreign Service Institute, now grown into a sizeable 
and an important school, both for State and for 
related agencies. FSI’s 1974 budget was about 
$11,500,000, including student expenses (salaries, 
allowances, per diem, etc.) of $4,300,000. Setting 
aside such student expenses, the proportion of the 
budget now funded by tuition payments from other 
agencies is substantial: $3,039,265, or about 45 
percent of gross instructional costs. 

In 1974 total enrollment was 12,463, with about 
half in language studies (half from State and half 
from other agencies), about one-fourth in “Profes- 
sional Studies" described as “General career train- 
ing for junior and mid-level officers in the Depart- 
ment of State, and, as appropriate, for officers of 
other Government agencies concerned with foreign 
affairs . . . Intensive functional specialization for all 
categories of Foreign Service personnel . . . Suit- 
able orientation for the wives of Foreign Service 
and other agency officials with extended overseas 
assignments." Included in Professional Studies is a 
subcategory called Administrative Training, which 
is being steadily strengthened, and a subcategory 
called Executive Development, which contains four 
courses: one 7 Vt day Seminar for Deputy Chiefs of 
Mission, and three for supervisors and mid-manag- 
ers, who are not yet executives but may be on their 
way. Included here also is the well-reputed twenty- 
six-week Economics course, and several short spe- 
cialized Economics courses. 

Other major components of the academic pro- 
gram are the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy (ten 
months, given annually for 25 participants, two- 
thirds from State, intended for executive level, ac- 
tual range FSO-S-2, GS-14-17, Colonel-Navy Cap- 
tain); the Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 
(three-week course on formulation, coordination, 
and execution of U.S. foreign policy; classes of 60, 
given 6 times a year, FSO-3s and -4s and equiva- 
lents admitted though said to be for “senior foreign 
affairs officials”); and Area and Country Studies; 
and the Office of Academic Relations, which selects 
and arranges for enrollment of FSI-sponsored stu- 
dents in university advanced courses and handles 
overall FSI relations with the academic community. 

The foregoing thumbnail does not come even 
close to being a complete or balanced exposition of 
the FSI’s programs and accomplishments. It is 
enough, however, to provide some basis for dis- 
cussing areas of opportunity not yet given enough 
priority by the Department and not yet fully filled 
in by the FSI. 


The superb language school is still the dominant 
component in FSI, whether in terms of enrollment, 
worldwide reach, instructional costs, total budget, 
number of agencies served, or customer reaction. A 
recent evaluation of the language program, done by 
a qualified academic team set up by the FSI Advi- 
sory Board (subsequent to the GAO Report in 
1973), concluded that there is no better school of 
languages anywhere. At the same time, it pointed to 
improvement opportunities and problem areas: for 
example, the language faculty is static with no 
strategy for renewal, the splendid language labora- 
tory is under-used, professional relations with uni- 
versities and other language schools are languish- 
ing. In short, the inspiring leadership role FSI has 
had in language training can no longer be viewed 
with equanimity; past accomplishments cannot 
keep leadership from slipping away. No institution 
is in a better strategic position for leading toward 
the great prospect that language training can be aug- 
mented into significantly improved cross-cultural 
communications, by fruitful collaboration with area 
studies and other disciplines. 

The State Department needs to have earned and 
to continue to carry high the reputation for caring 
more and knowing more and doing more about the 
improvement of intercultural communications than 
any other source in the world. 

If language training leadership is in doubt, no 
other curriculum area within the FSI has yet ap- 
proached the leadership status achieved earlier by 
the School of Language Studies. 


IX. COMPARISON OF NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES 


Executive Development 
Government-wide 

The campaigns being waged by the central agen- 
cies for strengthening executive development in 
the Federal Service have been recounted in some 
detail; also the spotty and faltering progress being 
made at the agency level. So far, the influence of 
Watergate has not been mentioned here. That in- 
fluence has been significant and it has been nega- 
tive; it has made agencies harder to convince of the 
credibility of central support for management im- 
provement efforts of all kinds, particularly execu- 
tive development. Short-term, Watergate has been 
handicapping, to say the least. 

Another perhaps short-term condition that has 
been ind continues to be damaging is the severe 
compression of salaries so that the top three grades 
of difficulty and responsibility are almost all paid 



the same salary, and that salary amount has not 
been adjusted for cost-of-living increases for six 
years. The three levels that have been pressed to- 
gether correspond to executive levels in industry 
where differentials become wider, not narrower, 
because the differential contributions to company 
success that can be made at successive levels of 
leadership become greater, not smaller. In the Fed- 
eral Service, currently, the salary factor combines 
with a liberal retirement-annuity system to create a 
powerful economic-psychological motivation for 
early retirement of careerists whose development 
to executive levels has been expensive and whose 
loss to the government in their prime is more 
costly, and not really purposeful. Much is said 
about pressuring borderline executives to retire 
when they reach the optional age. Actually, the ca- 
reerists who go highest in the Government by the 
time they reach fifty-five are the ones who feel the 
strongest economic motivation to move into other 
income-producing and gratification-winning activi- 
ties. This inadvertent ejection dynamic may very 
well be profligating any benefits being obtained 
purposefully through executive development. 

There is an optimistic view that the long-term 
effect of Watergate can be made quite positive, be- 
cause of the attention it draws to the value of 
competence and continuity and nonpartisanship in 
government operations, like tax collecting, law en- 
forcement, utility regulation, defense, and the rest. 
If this hopeful view has validity at any time, that 
time must be now. 

Among the executive personnel management 
functions, training is one in which solid advances 
have been made in the last ten years in Government 
— in terms of priority, investments, and program 
accomplishments; this success needs to be built 
upon continuously. The great inherent obstacle to 
continuous career system improvement is the rapid 
turnover in the appointive positions at policy and 
goal-setting levels, since short tenure almost forces 
officials to concentrate their efforts on goals attain- 
able in short term. And executive development is 
not one of these. 


Executive Development in the Foreign 
Service 

The State Department’s responsibility for coor- 
dination of foreign policy formulation and adminis- 
tration is a great overarching responsibility. Meet- 
ing this responsibility fully has never been 
achieved. The multitudinous efforts to improve or- 
ganization for foreign policy are one of the symp- 
toms. It has been pretty well demonstrated that 
success cannot be achieved simply by assignment of 


leadership. It has to be achieved and retained by 
superior staff performance in foreign policy and 
program administration. The State Department 
must continuously be able to discern in advance 
and with accuracy what and where in the Nation the 
top talents are for confronting and resolving each 
successive set of epochal problems. Its staff cannot 
in itself possess all disciplines, all specializations 
required. It must draw the best from where they 
are; it must be endlessly resourceful in foreign 
affairs teambuilding, administrative strategies, and 
in creating specially designed configurations of tal- 
ent. It must lead, not withdraw in attempt for cadre 
security. 

Elitism, in the pejorative sense, is sometimes im- 
puted to the Foreign Service. Actually, the Foreign 
Service must be more elite, less aloof. 

The elite are the nucleus within the greater orga- 
nization which sets directions and exercises influ- 
ence beyond its size on the basis of its unflagging 
dedication, high standards of performance, and 
ability to renew itself by attracting and engaging the 
best. 

The foregoing generalizations will come down to 
earth in this paper mainly in two kinds of sugges- 
tions or proposals. (1) Much more recruiting of 
professionals at levels where accomplishments have 
been scored and can be taken into account, not just 
promise inferred from college work. The present 
cadre includes much talent in relation to the num- 
bers in its feeder groups, but those numbers are 
miniscule in relation to the great demands of the 
world upon the foreign affairs community. (2) The 
State Department, with its inherent leadership role 
in foreign affairs, has additionally, by wise statutes, 
been specifically assigned the teaching role in the 
entire government in relation to foreign affairs 
needs. This teaching role is just another facet or 
derivative of State’s central mission. It is a way for 
doing its work! 

The FSI has made a beginning, no more. The FSI 
is still an agency school that does some things on 
the side for other agencies. Most of its participants 
are still from State. It does not begin to measure up 
as the training institute of the foreign affairs sector 
of the government. 

This conclusion is not new. Former FSI Directors 
have given this view to Secretaries in the past. The 
present Secretary has been given such a view by the 
present FSI Advisory Committee. Clear oppor- 
tunity for greater leadership lies ahead by making 
much greater use of the interagency training strate- 
gem. 

Regarding interagency training from the view- 
point of a using agency, State could gracefully move 
a few steps away from aloofness by making more 
systematic and much more frequent use of relevant 
interagency courses now readily available, particu- 
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larly those courses in management subjects which 
directly reflect priorities of the Administration as 
expressed by OMB and the CSC. State has thus far 
taken little interest, for example, in the course for 
New Managers (those entering managerial posi- 
tions for the first time in their careers). This course 
has been evaluated favorably, after first year’s use 
by a wide range of agencies. Such courses, attended 
by managers from other agencies, should have dou- 
ble value to State — a fortuitous opportunity for 
FSOs who have been out of the country to become 
quickly reacquainted with goingson in other parts 
of government, as well as the manifest message of 
the course. Diplomacy for the 70 ’s laid great empha- 
sis on the need for State to build many bridges with 
other institutions; for this purpose, interagency 
training always available should be recognized by 
State as no less than a windfall. 


X. IMPROVING DEVELOPMENT OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS EXECUTIVES 


No Need for New Legislation 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, as 
it relates to the Foreign Service Institute, has 
proved valuable and still provides a quite adequate 
statutory base for further improvement in the FSI 
and for much stronger use and support of it by the 
leadership of the State Department. 

The Law explicitly gives the FSI the assignment 
to develop and provide whatever (1) training in 
foreign policy may be needed in any agency in- 
volved in foreign affairs (not simply the State De- 
partment alone), and whatever (2) training in for- 
eign languages may be needed by employees in any 
foreign affairs program. 

Execution of the law by the Department, through 
the FSI, has been positive but thus far quite incom- 
plete. Much stronger and more extensive im- 
plementation is needed even to approach the 
boundaries of the present mandate before giving 
serious consideration to new legislation. 

What is needed now is a new determination by 
the Secretary to give the FSI new higher goals, 
strong support, and increased resources. The addi- 
tional resources needed, while critical, are quite 
small in absolute terms. 


Changes Needed in Policy and Strategy 

In realtion to modest goals, or expectations by 
State, the FSI is responding with modest perform- 
ance. Its limited successes have readied it for a 


more important role in support of a prime responsi- 
bility of the State Department: the coordination of 
foreign policy as it relates to administration of for- 
eign affairs programs in Washington and in all 
world areas. No assignment could be more difficult. 
Its difficulty and importance justify immediate em- 
ployment of all relevant capacities available in the 
Department. 

The FSI has such capacity now, based on law, its 
own trial-and-error improvement over time, its ex- 
perienced and dedicated faculty and staff, and its 
favorable reputation among user agencies. Success- 
ful policy coordination depends heavily on com- 
mon possession of national goals, uniform under- 
standing of relevant information, and ability of key 
program representatives to communicate and 
negotiate and seek resourceful solutions uninhib- 
ited by agency chauvinism or other gratuitous 
handicaps. The FSI can supply such ingredients, in 
the form both of fuller understanding and actually 
practice in interagency collaboration, in a neutral 
and risk-free academic setting. This particular 
stroke can be delivered at this time in no other 
setting; no other organization has the mandate or 
the strategic position for bringing foreign affairs 
officers together willingly for executive develop- 
ment. 


Recommendations for Immediate Action 

1 . The Secretary should instruct the Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management and the Board of the 
Foreign Service to elevate the role of the FSI as the 
main source of interagency training in foreign 
affairs policies. 

2. The Board of the Foreign Service should es- 
tablish new program goals for FSI in FY 1976 
within the limits of current resources augmented by 
marginal increases in personnel ceiling and reim- 
bursable budget allowances. The new goals will re- 
flect: 

a. More emphasis on interagency training, both in 
absolute and comparative terms. 

b. More emphasis on training in foreign policy — 
goals, policy formulation, management of foreign 
programs, coordination among foreign affairs pro- 
grams, foreign and domestic policy interdependen- 
cies. 

c. Absolute increases in ’76 over ’75 in language 
and area studies (meeting other-agency needs, reim- 
bursably), along with the comparative increase in 
foreign policy training. 

3. Precipitate no immediate change in Director- 
ship of the FSI. The present Director has sustained 
enough recommendations that he be supplanted by 
a new Socrates yet to be found inter silvas academiae. 
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Meanwhile he has been doing a creditable job with 
the goals and resources given him. 

4. State should make more frequent use of rele- 
vant interagency training courses, particularly 
those for executives, managers, and emerging 
managers. The Government has already made sig- 
nificant investments in developing and evaluating 
these career courses. By participating. State can im- 
prove its image in the eyes of other agency repre- 
sentatives and serve its re-Americanization needs, 
while improving its managers. 

5. In order steadily to improve the quality of For- 
eign Service personnel (such improvement must be 
unceasing if the leadership role is to be forever 
maintained), State must significantly widen the area 
of search. Present feeder groups are badly outnum- 
bered. Security for the cadre should come from its 
excellence, not from closing its hatches to accom- 
plished entrants. 

Recommendations for Long-Range 
Action 

1 . The importance of FSI’s mission and its re- 
quirements for conditions conducive to optimal 
learning call for improvements over present facili- 
ties. Steps should be taken toward acquiring a resi- 
dential training facility, with speed compatible with 
careful planning. 

(a) The FSI residential facility should be outside 
Washington, but within a fifty-mile radius. 

(b) Appropriated funds should be sought to ac- 
quire or build it. 

(c) The FSI Director with the help of his Advisory 
Committee should develop and present a plan for 
the new facility as part of FSI FY ’76 objectives. 


2. The funding of the FSI (not the new physical 
facility) should be made entirely reimbursable, with 
State Department participants also paying their 
share of costs, in form of tuition. 

3. A revolving fund should be established to per- 
mit financial planning on a longer-term basis. 

4. When the position of FSI Director does be- 
come vacant, the new Director should be sought 
nationwide, in an effort to find a person of distin- 
guished attainments in foreign policy administra- 
tion, both as an educator and as a practitioner. His 
professional and personal stature should be such as 
to evoke the trust and confidence needed to direct 
the FSI with the degree of freedom its mission re- 
quires. 

5. The FSI faculty mix should be gradually 
modified to extend the range of sources from 
which it is recruited. More members should 
come from relevant graduate schools, and all 
should have already demonstrated unusual 
ability to work with experienced adult partici- 
pants; some should come from other distin- 
guished centers also engaged in the develop- 
ment of public executives. 

6. The FSI should aggressively seek opportuni- 
ties for cooperative and collaborative research and 
developmental projects with related governmental 
and private research and educational institutions, 
in order to obviate redundant investments, and im- 
prove quality by widening the perspective and ex- 
perience base. 

7. The name of the FSI should be changed just 
slightly: The Foreign Affairs Institute would better 
connote its intention to serve the training needs of 
the foreign affairs community. This small change is 
significant enough to justify the legislative revision 
it would require. 
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ANNEX: 


Two Main Efforts to Establish a Central System For Managing Federal Executives — 
The Career Executive Board, 1958-1959; and the Proposed Federal Executive 

Service, 1971 


THE APPEAL OF THE SENIOR CIVIL SERVICE 

When Chairman Hoover was asked by a journal- 
ist, after the Hoover Commission’s Report was ten- 
dered, which single recommendation he himself 
valued most, he singled out the one to establish the 
Senior Civil Service. Indeed, it did stir much atten- 
tion, have wide appeal. It came just when the im- 
portance of the Federal Executive role was begin- 
ning to be recognized, when the inevitability of 
“Big Government” was being accepted, grudgingly 
by many. It was clearly conceivable that better en- 
trants could be picked, better appraisals and track 
records could be kept, better inducements and 
motivation could be used, executives of broader 
vision could be developed — if only a suitable cen- 
tral construct could be conceived and set up to 
manage the whole Federal Executive Suite. 

There were also inherent problems that were 
to prove formidable, if not indomitable; but the 
appeal was strong. President Eisenhower was in- 
terested. He named a committee to advise him 
how tactically to go about actualizing the essence 
of the Senior Civil Service idea, and on the basis 
of their guidance issued Executive Order 10758, 
on March 4, 1958, creating the Career Executive 
Board. 

THE SHORT SAD LIFE OF THE CAREER 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1958-1959 

It was a five-member bipartisan Board, with its 
first (and last) members an exceedingly distin- 
guished, sophisticated, and compatible group: Ar- 
thur S. Fleming, Chairman, James P. Mitchell, Fred- 
erick J. Lawton, Charles B. Stauffacher, James H. 
Taylor, and James E. Webb. 

The objectives assigned the Board were quite 
clear and clearly derived from the Senior Civil Ser- 
vice recommendation: 

1 . Assure that career executives are people of 
highest quality. 

2. Make the most effective use of career execu- 
tives. 


3. Assure retention of able career executives 
and secure for them a rewarding career. 

4. Provide prestige through greater recogni- 
tion of importance of Government career execu- 
tives. 

The Eligibles for membership would be GS-16s 
and up having “significant administrative or 
managerial characteristics.” Each would have to be 
recommended by his agency head, approved by the 
CEB, and designated by the President to be a mem- 
ber of “the Career Executive Service.” The Board’s 
functions: 

1. Receive nominations from agencies and 
recommend those approved to the President. 

2. Maintain source and experience records. 

3. Develop and obtain appraisals. 

4. Assist in developing suitable training. 

5. Recommend to CSC changes in position 
classification to permit greater flexibility in as- 
signment. 

6. Recommend steps to improve the system to 
the President through the CSC. 

The Board went out of existence July 1, 1959 
without having brought about the designation of 
the first member of the Career Executive Service. 
The Board Chairman had been advised informally 
by the Hill to hold up until the House Committee 
on Civil Service and Post Office could consider 
what to do about the Career Executive Board. They 
did then consider, and decided to put it out of busi- 
ness by cutting off money the employing agencies 
were using to pay the salaries of the Board mem- 
bers. Formal termination came when EO 10758 was 
revoked by EO 10858, February 5, 1960. 

THE EFFORT FOR THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1971 

President Nixon made the proposal to the Con- 
gress, February 1971. It had been carefully devel- 
oped by the CSC staff with wide agency participa- 
tion; OMB gave strong endorsement expressed 
eloquently by Frank Carlucci. 
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The Federal Executive Service would include 
7000 civilian executives with certain exceptions, in 
grades GS- 1 6, GS- 1 7, and GS- 1 8 and equivalents in 
the Executive Branch. Agencies would annually re- 
view their executive manpower needs and request 
a specific number of executives. The CSC would 
review agency requests in collaboration with OMB 
and authorize the number of executives for each 
agency. The authorizations would be reported an- 
nually to Congress and become effective in 90 days. 

Appointments to the Federal Executive Service 
would be in two categories: career and noncareer. 
Noncareer executives would be appointed and 
removed at the pleasure of the agency head; career 
appointments would require prior approval of a 
Qualifications Board. The aggregate Government- 
wide number of noncareer executives would be no 
more than 25 Jo of the total FES. 

Agency heads would set salaries of career and 
noncareer appointments within a range corre- 
sponding to GS-16 through GS-18. The CSC would 
establish a government-wide executive salary dollar 
figure which could not be exceeded by the average 
executive salaries of individual agencies. 

Agencies could assign and reassign executives to 
any duties within the scope of the Service. Career 
and noncareer executives could be used inter- 
changeably. There would be no centrally adminis- 
tered position classification system. 

Qualifications Boards would approve the qualifi- 
cations of career executives before initial appoint- 
ment. Employment of career executives would be 
governed by employment agreements, with initial 
agreements for a period of three years, renewable 
for three-year periods. If an agreement should ex- 
pire and not be renewed, the agency could involun- 


tarily separate the executive if he had completed 30 
years of service. If not renewed and the executive 
were not separated under the “30 years of service 
provision,” the executive would have to be offered 
a GS-15 appointment in the competitive service 
with salary saving for two years. 

The executive would agree to serve where 
needed and to participate in training and develop- 
ment activities, but could appeal assignments caus- 
ing undue hardships. A transition plan would give 
present executives options to join the new service 
or continue in current appointments. 

The Civil Service Commission would submit an 
annual Stewardship Report to the Congress with 
current executive authorizations and projections 
for the coming year. 

The foregoing is a very brief summary of main 
features of a very detailed design for the Federal 
Executive Service. It met opposition from many 
quarters: (1) the career executives themselves 
feared their careers would be made less secure; (2) 
employee unions expressed opposition; (3) some 
agency heads resisted interference with their pres- 
ent prerogatives; (4) members of Congress sensed 
some diminution of their controls over executive 
personnel matters. A main stumbling block may 
have been the absence of any massive or politically 
significant constituency in actual support of the 
proposal. 

In any event, the Congress did not choose that 
year to authorize a Federal Executive Service, as 
proposed. And the Civil Service Commission, mull- 
ing over possible causes of defeat, resumed plan- 
ning how best to strengthen Federal personnel 
management at the executive level — somewhat in 
the spirit of “the Senior Civil Service.” 



The Foreign Service 
Personnel System 

R. Bartlett Moon 
February 1975 


STRUCTURE OF THE SYSTEM 

The relationship between the Foreign Service 
personnel system and the Department of State in 
particular and the “foreign affairs community” as a 
whole is ambiguous. The drafters of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 perceived the Foreign Service’s 
role as something larger than merely providing part 
of the workforce to carry out the functions of the 
Department of State. They christened their crea- 
tion “the Foreign Service of the United States.” 1 As 
they saw it, the Foreign Service was to represent the 
United States abroad and “perform duties and 
functions in behalf of any Government agency or 
any other establishment of the Government . . . 
including those in the legislative and judicial 
branches.” 

They established a Director General of the For- 
eign Service. Although he was to be appointed by 
and under the “general supervision” of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, the Act instructed this official to 
“coordinate the activities of the Service with the 
needs of the Department (of State) and other Govern- 
ment agencies.” 1 

As part of the Service’s intended, but poorly 
defined, supra-agency position, the Act established 
a Board of the Foreign Service, made up of repre- 
sentatives drawn from several executive agencies. 
Its membership has varied over the years. Today it 
consists of five officials from the Department of 
State (including one from AID), two from USIA, 
one each from the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce, and the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. OMB sends a non-voting member to meet- 
ings. In recent years, the Secretary has regularly 
appointed the Deputy Secretary of State as one of 
the Department’s five members; he acts as Chair- 
man of the Board. 

The Board’s stated role was to advise the Secre- 
tary of State regarding the overall personnel man- 

'Emphasis added. 


agement of the Service and, in particular, on poli- 
cies and procedures “to govern the selection, 
assignment, rating, and promotion of Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers.” As we shall see below, the Board’s 
role changed dramatically with the advent of Execu- 
tive Order 1 1636 in December, 1971, and its em- 
ployee-management relations consequences for 
State, AID, and USIA. Moreover, the concept of the 
Board and the Director General overseeing the use 
of the Foreign Service to represent all U.S. interests 
abroad has not been a popular one with many agen- 
cies. 

The Departments of Commerce and Labor and 
other such agencies have been chronically critical of 
what they consider to be the failure of the Foreign 
Service adequately to represent their interests 
abroad. Moreover, traditionally “domestic” agen- 
cies with comparatively recent overseas interests 
have been placing their own employees directly 
abroad (e.g., the IRS, the FBI, the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency, the Library of Congress), as the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done for many years. 

In any event, the Act of 1946 sets the Foreign 
Service apart somewhat from the larger organiza- 
tion it primarily serves, the Department of State. 
Moreover, the Foreign Service is only one of two 
personnel systems coexisting within the Depart- 
ment; the other comprises State’s approximately 
3,170 GS (and GG) employees. While the Director 
General of the Foreign Service is in charge of both 
elements of the workforce, the procedures, policies, 
and actual management of the two systems are dis- 
tinct, and the Director General has traditionally 
viewed the Foreign Service as his principal respon- 
sibility. 

Not counting its alien employees (who shall re- 
main outside the scope of this paper), the FS per- 
sonnel system has four major categories of em- 
ployees: 2 

’These categories have at various times been subdivided into 
a number of sub-classes. For example, there have been FSRs 
available for world-wide duty (FSR/WWs) and FSRs who have 
not (FSR/DESs). There have also been FSS/WWs and 
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1. Foreign Service Officers (FSOs) — about 
3,450. 

2. Foreign Service Reserve Officers (FSRs) — 
about 920. 

3. Foreign Service Reserve (Unlimited Tenure) 
Officers (FSRUs) — about 210. 

4. Foreign Service Staff officers and employees 
(FSSs) — about 2,380. 

As we shall see below, there is variation in the func- 
tioning of the system (recruitment, assignment, 
separation, etc.) according to the category of em- 
ployees being administered. 

The Foreign Service is a relatively “closed” sys- 
tem insofar as its FSO and FSS categories are con- 
cerned; employees usually enter these categories at 
or near the bottom ranks and work their way up to 
senior grades through promotion. The FSR and 
FSRU categories appear more “open” 3 in that em- 
ployees may enter at any rank; indeed, they are apt 
to come into the Service more often at middle or 
even senior grades than “at the bottom.” 

The Foreign Service is a rank-in-person system. 
Employees have “personal ranks” which they carry 
with them from job to job. New employees are not 
assigned into a position, but rather first into a grade 
class. They remain in that class until promoted into 
a new one (or until separated) regardless of the 
position or positions they may be subsequently as- 
signed into. There is no requirement that the rank 
of a position and its incumbent correspond. Promo- 
tion from one class or rank to a higher one is based 
upon review of the employee’s overall record by an 
evaluation system divorced from the assignment 
process. Employees may not be demoted. 

The Foreign Service provides for 20 personal 
ranks divided into two “tracks” of 10 each: an 
“officer” 4 track for FSO/R/RUs 5 and a “staff” 

FSS/DESs. There are currently FSRs in the (three year) process 
of being converted from FSSs to FSOs (FSR/Mustangs). There 
are FSRs in the process of becoming FSOs other than by the 
usual examination route (FSR/Minorities and FSR/Women). 
There are FSRs in the process of being converted to FSRUs 
(FSR/FAS Candidates). 

’Most FSR candidates, however, are required to be currently 
employed by some other agency of the Government and to have 
at least three years of service. Under present regulations, to 
become an FSRU one must first serve three years as an FSR. 
Thus, the use of these categories to bring into the service talent 
from outside the present overall bureaucratic structure is limited 
to the Secretary's authority to appoint as FSRs (and potential 
FSRUs) non-bureaucrats certified by the Board of the Foreign 
Service as having "outstanding qualifications" (Section 522 of 
the Act). This avenue has been used to a great extent in the past 
for patronage appointments and for special interest groups the 
subject of “affirmative action" policies (minorities and women). 

4 The term, “officer,” is ambiguous as used in the Foreign 
Service. It should be kept in mind that all FSOs, FSRs, and 
FSRUs are considered officers, but some FSSs are also regarded 
as officers. In the FSS ranks, for example, those above the grade 
FSS-6 are generally designated “officers” by the central person- 
nel apparatus. The degree to which middle-grade FSSs are 


track for FSSs. Because of overlap and correspon- 
dence between some ranks on each track, the total 
system comprises only 14 grade levels of responsi- 
bility or expertise. The chart on the next page dem- 
onstrates this overlapping of ranks between catego- 
ries as well as showing present salaries for all ranks. 

In the FS system, positions are classified accord- 
ing to the appropriate personnel category of the 
incumbent (FSO, FSS, FSRU, or FSR), 6 the level of 
responsibility or expertise involved (class 1 , class 2, 
class 3, etc.), and the skills required (expressed by 
a skill code number). For example, the notation, 
FSO-4-5010, identifying a position would indicate 
that the work involved could best be performed by 
an FSO at the class 4 level with political analysis 
skills. All employees in the system as well are iden- 
tified according to their work skills in addition to 
their personnel category and their personal rank. 
Primary, secondary, and sometimes even tertiary 
skill fields are identified. 

Nonetheless, the Foreign Service system is more 
aptly described as a collection of categories and 
classes of employees than as a collection of skill 
fields. The Service has organized its employees for 
many functional purposes according to skill fields, 
but these have traditionally played a subordinate 
role to category and class in the management of the 
system. 

DETERMINING PERSONNEL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Determining personnel requirements in the For- 
eign Service system is essentially a part of the De- 
partment of State’s budgetary process in which the 
Department’s bureaus and other sub-units annually 
formulate their personnel needs for the upcoming 
fiscal year. Typically, bureaus look upon their exist- 
ing personnel levels as an irreducibly essential 
base; setting requirements is a process of defending 
requested incremental additions to that base. 

The bureaus’ budget estimates, including per- 
sonnel needs, are reviewed by the Department’s 
central management and budget control unit (M). 
With the help of the Department’s central policy 
planning unit (S/P) and the Inspector General’s 

widely recognized as "officers,” however, depends largely on the 
nature of the work they do. An FSS-4 doing security work would 
probably be generally recognized as an “officer;” an FSS-4 do- 
ing secretarial work would not. 

5 FSRs and FSRUs are eligible only for eight of the 10 “officer” 
ranks', the top two, Career Ambassador and Career Minister, are 
reserved for FSOs. 

’Because two personnel systems serve the Department of 
State, some positions are also designated GS. In fact, some carry 
a double designation denoting a GS rank and a corresponding 
FS rank to indicate that they may be filled by either service. 



CHART I.— FOREIGN SERVICE RANK AND SALARY STRUCTURE (AS OF JANUARY. 1975) 


Category and Grade 
FSO/R/RU 

FSS 

Step 

1 

Step 

2 

Step 

3 

Salaries with Annual Step Rates within Grade Levels 
Step Step Step Step 

4 3 6 7 

Step 

8 

Step 

9 

Step 

10 

Career Ambassador 


36,000* 










Career Minister 


36,000* 










1 


36,000* 

36,000* 

36,000* 








2 


34,373 

35,519 

36,000* 

36,000* 

36,000* 

36,000* 

36,000* 




3 


27,221 

28,128 

29,035 

29,942 

30,849 

31,756 

32,663 





1 

27,221 

28,128 

29,035 

29,942 

30,849 

31,756 

32,663 

33,570 

34,477 

35,384 

4 


21,816 

22,543 

23,270 

23,997 

24,724 

25,451 

26,178 





2 

21,816 

22,543 

23,270 

23,997 

24,724 

25,451 

26,178 

26,905 

27,632 

28,356 

5 


17,726 

18,318 

18,908 

19,499 

20,090 

20,681 

21,272 





3 

17,726 

18,318 

18,908 

19,499 

20,090 

20,681 

21,272 

21,863 

22,454 

23,045 

6 


14,628 

15,116 

15,604 

16,092 

16,580 

1 7,068 

17,556 





4 

14,628 

15,116 

15,604 

16,092 

16,580 

17,068 

17,556 

18,044 

18,532 

19,020 


5 

13,114 

13,551 

13,988 

14,425 

14,862 

15,299 

15,736 

16,173 

16,610 

17,047 

7 


12,285 

12,695 

13,105 

13,515 

13,925 

14,335 

14,745 





6 

11,758 

12,150 

12,542 

12,934 

13,326 

13,718 

14,110 

14,502 

14,894 

15,286 


7 

10,541 

10,892 

11,243 

11,594 

11,945 

12,296 

12,647 

12,998 

13,349 

13,700 

8 


10,520 

10,871 

11,222 

11,573 

11,924 

12,275 

12,626 





8 

9,450 

9,765 

10,080 

10,395 

10,710 

11,025 

11,340 

11,655 

11,970 

12,285 


9 

8,473 

8,755 

9,037 

9,319 

9,601 

9,883 

10,165 

10,447 

10,729 

11,011 


10 

7,596 

7,849 

8,102 

8,355 

8,608 

8,861 

9,114 

9,367 

9,620 

9,873 


•Salary for employees at these rates is limited by Section 5308, Title 5 of the U.S. Code to the rate for level V of the Executive schedule. 
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staff, M seeks to establish the priorities of the vari- 
ous bureau requests and to formulate an overall 
Departmental budget which will win OMB, White 
House, and Congressional approval. Throughout 
this entire process the emphasis remains on exam- 
ining incremental changes to existing strengths; 
there is no satisfactory apparatus or methodology 
for re-examining the base. 

Also, there is no attempt to project personnel 
(and other resource) needs beyond the proximate 
fiscal year. The PARA (Policy Analysis and Re- 
source Allocation) process was developed in part to 
provide a country-by-country analysis of optimal 
future policy and resource balances for longer- 
range planning purposes, but a linkage between the 
PARA process and the central personnel manage- 
ment apparatus was never developed. Moreover, 
the PARA procedure was, in effect, abandoned in 
early 1974. 

As a method of projecting future Foreign Service 
personnel requirements (beyond the next fiscal 
year), the Department of State’s central personnel 
unit developed in the late 1960s the “PERSON” 
model. It sought to use historic attrition rates and 
other available data to prescribe the future recruit- 
ment, promotion, training, and separation rates re- 
quired to keep the FS workforce at any given 
strength. Junior FSO recruitment rates, in fact, 
were for a time based in part on this model’s projec- 
tions of the intake required to maintain the FSO 
middle grades at the same numerical levels four to 
five years into the future. The “PERSON” model 
gave promise of being a valuable tool for personnel 
planning. What it lacked was the essential ingredi- 
ent: a means of determining what the future 
manpower and skill levels of the Service ought to 
be. 


CLASSIFICATION 

The Foreign Service maintains its own separate 
and distinct personnel classification system. As 
noted above, positions are identified and defined in 
terms of ( 1 ) the appropriate FS personnel category of 
the incumbent (FSO, FSS, FSRU, or FSR), (2) the 
level of responsibility or expertise of the work in- 
volved (the grade of the position), and (3) the skills 
required (denoted by a numerical skill code). At the 
same time, FS employees are also identified by cate- 
gory, by grade level, and by one or more skill codes, 
thus facilitating, theoretically, the proper matching 
of persons and positions. 

The identification of positions according to cate- 
gory of incumbent is the Foreign Service’s effort to 
introduce the concept of continuity into the classifi- 
cation process, at least insofar as many “officer” 


level positions are concerned. Ideally applied, the 
classification of a job as an FSO position should 
indicate (1) that the duties involved are regularly 
associated with the work of the service and are of an 
ongoing nature, and (2) that their performance 
does not require long term incumbency by the same 
employee. Classifying a job as an FSRU position 
should indicate (1) that the duties involved are 
regularly associated with the work of the service 
and are of an ongoing nature, and (2) that their 
performance requires long term (5 years or more) 
incumbency by the same person. Classifying a job 
as an FSR position should indicate (1) that the du- 
ties involved are not regularly associated with the 
work of the service and are not of an ongoing na- 
ture, and (2) that the need for an incumbent will not 
extend beyond a few years. (Unfortunately, the FSS 
position category indicator imparts no information 
about the continuity requirements of a job.) 

In practice, the FS classification process has not 
consistently and uniformly utilized position cate- 
gory indicators in this manner. The designation of 
a position as FSO, FSS, or FSR has often simply 
reflected the category of the employee in it at the 
time of classification. The FSRU category has been 
used chiefly to denote positions recently converted 
from GS to FS status, without any systematic effort 
to determine whether these positions, in fact, re- 
quire continuity of incumbency or to determine 
whether or not other positions already in the FS 
system require such continuity. 

The grade designation of positions has not al- 
ways been used rigorously to specify the degree of 
responsibility or expertise required by a job. In the 
past, position levels have been changed often to 
“reward” incumbents or to facilitate the solution of 
difficult assignment problems. 

The FS skill code system theoretically permits 
identifying as many as 10,000 discrete skill fields. 
This should be more than adequate to provide for 
all of the specializations called for in the conduct of 
foreign relations. The way FS skill codes are now 
organized into broad general fields or “cones” of 
expertise, however, does not always satisfactorily 
“place” a given job or describe its nature. More- 
over, the FS skill code system is outdated; the codes 
need a general overhaul to assure that they reflect 
the changing and increasingly technological nature 
of many FS jobs. 

Because the FS system is a rank-in-person rather 
than a rank-in-position system, position classifica- 
tion has never been viewed as a crucially important 
factor in the personnel management process. Also, 
at times in the past the classification function has 
been decentralized, with a deciding voice in the 
process given to the bureaus and other operation 
sub-units of the Department of State. The effect of 
this in terms of inflated position levels and incon- 



sistency in the classification of similar jobs has been 
hard to overcome, even though today the function 
has been again centralized. 

RECRUITMENT 

Recruitment for the FS system is a complex pro- 
cess involving differing standards 7 and procedures 
according to the category of employee being re- 
cruited. Even for the same category of employee 
there are sometimes differing modes of entry. 

1. FSOs 

Appointment is by the President; there are three 
modes of entry. 

a. The competitive examination process. Citizens over 
21 are invited annually to take a written examina- 
tion aimed at testing their intelligence, their educa- 
tional and cultural background, and their potential 
to perform in one of four 8 * broad functional areas: 
consular, economic, administrative, or political. 
Candidates who survive this screening must then 
pass an oral exam given by a panel of experienced 
FSOs. Its aim is to examine further a candidate’s 
knowledge and ability to communicate as well as to 
evaluate subjective factors related to his character 
and adaptability to life in the service. Those who 
pass are ranked by their oral examination score 
and, as the budget permits, are brought into the 
Corps as FSO-7s or FSO-8s according to their ex- 
perience and level of education (the great majority 
enter as FSO-7s). Most FSOs enter the Service via 
this examination route. 

b. Lateral entry. The Foreign Service Act author- 
izes the Secretary to recommend to the President 
the appointment to any of the FSO classes 1 
through 7 citizens who have not passed the FSO 
examinations, but who have rendered 4 years of 
service to a Government agency (3 years if they are 
over 31) and who have passed “comprehensive 
mental and physical examinations prescribed by the 
Board of the Foreign Service.” In practice, this 
procedure has usually been used to bring into the 
FSO Corps, primarily at middle or senior ranks, 
State Department employees serving in other per- 
sonnel categories, e.g., GS Wristonees in the 1950s 
and a number of senior FSS officers in the early 
1970s. But it also provides a direct route into the 
FSO Corps for employees of other agencies as well 

7 In all cases employees must pass a physical examination and 

be certified loyal to the Government and morally suitable for 

employment by means of a security clearance. 

•Really five. The fifth functional area, "information-cultural" 
is for USIA's FSIO candidates. 


as an indirect one for persons outside the Govern- 
ment first given a three or four year “way station” 
appointment as an FSR. The “comprehensive men- 
tal examination” prescribed by the Act for lateral 
entrants has traditionally consisted of a general and 
unstructured review of a candidate’s background 
and qualifications by appropriate personnel offic- 
ers. A great many FSOs have entered the Service via 
the lateral entry route, although it has been used 
sparingly in recent years. 

c. Special programs. 9 FSO candidates who are cur- 
rently FSS employees of the appropriate grades 
(Mustangs) or who have certain racial or ethnic 
characteristics or who are women may be appointed 
to junior, middle, or senior FSO ranks without 
passing the FSO written examination. 10 They must 
be approved by a special oral examination process; 
they are then given three-year probationary FSR 
appointments; if a subsequent review process at the 
end of the probationary period finds their perform- 
ance satisfactory, they may be appointed FSOs. A 
small but increasing percentage of FSOs are enter- 
ing the Service via these programs. 

2. FSRs 

Appointment is by the Secretary of State; there 
are two modes of entry: 

a. From present Government employment. The Secre- 
tary may appoint as an FSR any employee of any 
Government agency subject to the consent of the 
head of that agency. This process is used to facili- 
tate exchanges with other agencies, to provide the 
Department of State with other-agency expertise in 
the performance of some foreign affairs functions, 
and to bring representatives of some other agencies 
abroad under a common administrative umbrella 
with State’s overseas employees. As noted above, it 
has also been used as part of lateral entry programs 
for State’s own non-FS employees. 

b. From outside the Government. The Secretary may 
appoint as an FSR any citizen not already an em- 
ployee of a Government agency who is deemed by 
the Board of the Foreign Service to have “outstand- 
ing qualifications.” This process permits the Secre- 
tary to meet specific needs with persons from the 
business world, academia, or elsewhere who have 
specialized skills not available among the other cat- 
egories of FS employees. In practice, this process 

•Entry into the FSO Corps under the special programs de- 
scribed here is closely related to the lateral entry process and, 
in fact, is based ultimately on the same general provisions of the 
Act. It is listed in this paper as a distinct and separate mode of 
entry because it is administered separately and because its objec- 
tives are different than those of the traditional lateral entry pro- 
cess. 

'•Mustangs usually enter the Corps in the junior grades only. 



has also been used as a device to accomplish pa- 
tronage appointments below the executive level. 

3. FSRUs 

FSRUs are appointed by the Secretary; there is a 
single mode of entry. Candidates enter first as lim- 
ited tenure FSRs with notation that they intend to 
convert to FSRU status. Between their third and 
fifth years of service, such candidates will convert to 
FSRU status or will be separated from the Service 
on the basis of an evaluation of their performance. 

4. FSSs 

Appointment is by the Secretary. He may appoint 
any citizen to any FSS class on the basis of qualifica- 
tions and experience established as requirements 
for that class by the personnel system’s managers. 
Such appointments may be unlimited, limited, or 
temporary as the system deems necessary. Limited 
and temporary appointments may be terminated at 
any time by either party. Unlimited appointees have 
tenure to age 60 unless separated for cause. In prac- 
tice, the system seeks to bring in FSSs at the lower 
ranks and to fill higher level FSS needs through 
promotion. It is free to make exceptions to this 
policy, however, and often does in order to fill spe- 
cialized needs. 

As we have noted here, recruitment machinery 
(using the FSR and FSRU categories) is available to 
fulfill both highly specialized short term personnel 
needs and today’s more frequent requirements for 
a higher degree of continuity in many positions. In 
practice, however, this machinery has not been well 
utilized. The FS system continues to depend largely 
on its FSO category to meet all needs, particularly 
in the substantive work areas. It has sought to meet 
specialist needs through in-service training of 
FSOs, in some but not all cases with considerable 
success. Perhaps the most serious shortcoming of 
this heavy reliance on the FSO Corps has been the 
resulting tendency to identify narrowly and inade- 
quately the Service’s continuity requirements, thus 
weakening its overall performance. 

PROMOTION 

Promotion procedures for all four categories of 
FS employees are essentially similar. The underly- 
ing principle of the system is rank-in-person. In 
theory at least, promotion is not based on the posi- 
tion an employee holds or is moved into; rather it 
is based on an evaluation of his performance record 


by selection panels (led by higher ranking FS em- 
ployees) which are divorced from the assignment 
consequences of their annual decisions. 

Employees compete before these panels by cate- 
gory, by class, and by areas of skill specialization 
within each class. For example, FSOs compete with 
FSOs, FSRs with FSRs, and so on; within catego- 
ries, communicators compete with communicators, 
economists with economists, lawyers with lawyers, 
secretaries with secretaries, etc. This last point, the 
organization of employees by specialization for 
promotion competition, is a controversial one, par- 
ticularly, as it relates to the “officer” categories. 
The usual five-fold breakdown (program direction, 
consular, political, administrative, and economic) 
has convinced some specialists, e.g., historians, la- 
bor specialists, science officers, that they are com- 
petitively disadvantaged. It has led to such devices 
as the reserving of a certain percentage of promo- 
tions to be applied on a so-called “interfunctional” 
basis. 11 

In reaching their promotion decisions, the panels 
are restricted essentially to reviewing the written 
performance evaluation prepared annually by 
supervisors on subordinates and less often by In- 
spectors who visit posts. Because of their lack of 
candor, perspective, and balance, these usually 
bland evaluations are widely viewed by the system’s 
managers as a poor tool for identifying those apt to 
perform well at higher levels. 

In these circumstances, panel members naturally 
look for other clues to differentiate among em- 
ployees. One of these, perhaps as good as any avail- 
able, is the nature of the position an employee en- 
cumbers (although, in principle, this criteria should 
not bear on a rank-in-person promotion). 

Whether or not it is because panels are made up 
of employees who have had past promotion success 
rather than managers who have examined future 
promotion needs, it is generally believed within the 
Service that there are certain kinds of jobs more apt 
than others to bring promotion and that these are 
the so-called “line” jobs in the geographic bureaus 
or at posts abroad. As a result, employees tend to 
shun “specialist” jobs, particularly those in the 
functional bureaus in Washington. Many also shy 
from jobs involving long-term incumbencies which 
might rob them of “exposure” and the chance to be 
rated by a series of supervisors, factors generally 

“Within the overall budget limitation, the numbers to be 
promoted from each class are determined on the basis of those 
expected to leave the next higher class during the course of the 
year through promotion, separation, retirement, resignation, 
and death. These attrition rates can be determined on the basis 
of historical data using the PERSON model mentioned earlier. 
Promotions within a class may be parceled out among the func- 
tional specialities as the system’s managers perceive the needs 
of the Service both in terms of higher level skill requirements 
and employee morale. 



believed to enhance promotion possibilities. Both 
of these kinds of jobs are becoming increasingly 
important in the conduct of modem foreign rela- 
tions. 

Moreover, because of the built-in disjunction of 
the promotion and assignments processes in the FS 
system, promotions sometimes produce assign- 
ments problems for the system’s managers. Some 
employees become difficult to place in positions 
appropriate to their new ranks. 

ASSIGNMENT 

The assignment process is another that varies 
according to category of FS employee. For FSSs, for 
example, the process is fairly straight forward and 
uncomplicated. The bureaus and posts generally 
do not insert themselves into the process; the cen- 
tral personnel managers determine the assignment 
in consultation with the employee concerned, and 
the operational units rarely question the decision. 

In principle, the assignment of FSRs is not a 
problem because they are brought into the Service 
to fill specified needs, and the operational units 
concerned often participate in their recruitment. 
FSRs tend to stay in the jobs they were recruited 
for. When they are moved to another job, it is usu- 
ally worked out on the basis of individual consulta- 
tions with the employee and the units concerned by 
the central personnel managers. 

The policy for the assignment of FSRUs as set 
forth in the regulations establishing that category 
of employees is based on the concept that FSRUs 
would enjoy tenure, perquisites, and conditions of 
service comparable to FSOs. While it was proposed 
that FSRUs would serve in positions requiring a 
higher degree of continuity or specialization than 

FSOs were normally able to provide and that most 
of these would be in Washington, it was expected 
also that some FSRUs would serve overseas. Thus, 
in principle, the assignment process for FSRUs 
could be expected to be similar to that described 
for FSOs below. Because of the newness of this 
category, however, there has been insufficient as- 
signment experience involving FSRUs tojudge how 
the system will treat them. Nonetheless, it is in- 
structive that as of mid- 1974, the system’s assign- 
ments counselors did not consider FSRUs to be 
included in their counseling responsibilities. 

It is in the assignment of FSOs that the process 
becomes most complex and difficult, principally be- 
cause of the policy of filling positions on a rota- 
tional basis and because the bureaus and other op- 
erational units insist on a strong voice in the 
placement decisions. In addition, there are differ- 
ent procedures for senior, middle grade, and junior 


officers. Also, two distinct processes coexist for 
officers, a formal assignments procedure and an 
informal one. 

For middle grade officers the formal system seeks 
to embody in the central personnel unit’s “assign- 
ments officers” the interests of the operational 
units (each assignments officer is charged with 
maintaining current data on the personnel needs of 
two or more bureaus) and in its “counselors” the 
interests of individual FSOs (each counselor is re- 
sponsible for a stable of officers organized by class 
and functional specialization “cone”). The assign- 
ments officers and the counselors meet en masse in 
weekly panels, match available employees against 
available openings, and determine assignments. 
They then report these to the bureaus 12 and to the 
employees. 

The informal process is one in which the officer 
(usually one serving in Washington) finds his own 
job by approaching a bureau directly. If he and the 
bureau reach agreement, the latter notifies the cen- 
tral personnel unit, and it ratifies the decision in 
formal panel. 

In both the formal and informal processes there 
is potential for conflict between the central person- 
nel managers and the bureaus. In extreme cases 
these may be carried as high as the Secretary of 
State. The bureaus usually win. 

Junior FSOs are assigned much as are FSSs be- 
cause the bureaus usually do not especially care 
who goes where; junior officers are viewed as un- 
known quantities. 13 

Senior officers are also handled separately, but 
here it is because the bureaus care exceedingly who 
fills their senior positions. Senior assignments are 
handled on a highly individualized basis, involving 
quiet negotiations between central personnel and 
the bureaus. The informal process described above 
is a common practice in the placement of senior 
officers. 

Length of assignment is usually not an issue in 
the assignment of FSOs. Almost all FSO jobs carry 
with them a specific length of tour varying from 18 
months to five or six years depending on factors 

■*In almost every case the assignments officer has apprised his 
bureaus in advance of probable candidates for any given posi- 
tion; bureaus are rarely surprised by panel decisions. By the 
same token, counselors have usually sounded out their officers 
concerning possible openings in advance of the panel meeting. 

ls The central personnel unit is currently trying to re-establish 
the existence of a central complement for junior FSOs. Begin- 
ning officers would not be assigned to fill established positions 
in posts, bureaus and offices. Rather, they would, in effect carry 
their positions with them. This concept would be accompanied 
by a “rotational assignment” policy for receivers of junior FSOs. 
They would be expected to give the newcomer broad exposure 
to the work of the unit by moving him from job to job within the 
post, bureau, or office during the course (usually two years) of 
his overall assignment. 
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such as the level of the position and the hardship of 
the post. In every case, however, it is understood 
that within certain limits length of tour is subse- 
quently negotiable, depending on the desires of the 
employee and the needs of the service. 

The FS assignment process has served to keep a 
worldwide network of posts fully staffed. It has also 
performed creditably in matching employee skills 
to routine position requirements (given the general 
inadequacy of the Service’s definitions of its skill 
requirements). If the system does poorly at provid- 
ing talent for highly specialized work, it is not so 
much the fault of the assignments process as it is of 
the classification process for failing to define clearly 
position requirements and of the recruitment pro- 
cess for failing to bring the skills required into the 
Service in the appropriate personnel category. 

It is in matching employees to positions accord- 
ing to category and Level that the FS assignment 
process breaks down noticeably, especially among 
the officer categories. The numbers of FSOs, FSRs, 
and FSRUs serving in positions of the “wrong” cat- 
egory or rank exceeds those properly “matched.” 
The FS personnel managers downplay the signifi- 
cance of such mismatching, viewing it as inescap- 
able in a rotational assignment system and, in fact, 
citing it as a hallmark of the system’s flexibility. 
Nonetheless, the long-term deleterious effects of 
mismatching of this scale on the use of the different 
categories to meet differing specialization and con- 
tinuity needs and on the integrity of FS position and 
personnel classifications are important. 

COUNSELING 

We have already touched on the role of counsel- 
ing in the FS assignments process. It is an impor- 
tant one and is designed to provide the individual 
employee a spokesman for his career interests. The 
effectiveness of this counseling depends largely on 
the conscientiousness and integrity of the coun- 
selor and his knowledge of his “stable.” To help 
provide this knowledge, each employee is encour- 
aged to consult frequently with his counselor. Also, 
he updates annually for the counselor a written ac- 
count of his career history, including projections of 
his assignment and training aspirations. The chief 
weaknesses in the assignments counseling are the 
short tours of duty of the counselors (most are 
FSOs and stay in the position at most two years), 
their lack of counseling training and expertise, the 
pressures upon them to view getting positions filled 
as their first priority, and the absence of any useful 
“models” of how careers in various skill fields ought 
to develop. 

Although the assignments counselors are able to 


tell an employee where he was ranked relative to his 
peers by the promotion panels, performance coun- 
seling in the FS system is handled largely outside 
the central personnel apparatus by supervisors as 
part of their performance evaluation responsibility. 
Supervisors are instructed to meet at least twice 
annually with their employees to discuss perform- 
ance and to indicate areas where the employee 
should improve. Some perform this role conscien- 
tiously; some do not. 

There is a third counseling function regularly 
performed within the FS system: separation or 
“outplacement” counseling. FS personnel manag- 
ers are trying to promote as a routine process the 
counseling of all officer categories on “second ca- 
reer” possibilities well in advance of mandatory 
retirement age. This counseling is handled by a 
special unit within the central personnel organiza- 
tion, one which tries to maintain close contact with 
the “outside” job market. Thus far, employees not 
on the verge of retirement have tended to avoid this 
sort of counseling, possibly fearing that seeking it 
out would give career-damaging signals to the De- 
partment of State’s operational managers. 

TRAINING 

For its “routine” skill needs, at least at the officer 
level, the FS system has largely depended on train- 
ing programs for personnel already in the system, 
using “in-house” FSI courses as well as courses 
given by universities or other institutions. This has 
been, for example, the Service’s traditional process 
for developing language and area specialists, con- 
sular specialists, administrative specialists, and eco- 
nomic and political analysts. For most other spe- 
cialized needs ( e.g ., lawyers, communicators, some 
intelligence analysts, stenographers, geologists, 
doctors, etc.) the system depends principally on di- 
rect outside hire, usually in the FSS or FSR catego- 
ries. 

In almost no case is a specific kind of training 
program seen as a prerequisite for assignment to a 
specific kind of job (with the general exception of 
language training prior to overseas assignment). 
Nonetheless, the correlation between functional or 
area training and a relevant subsequent assignment 
in the Foreign Service is high, at least at the junior 
and middle grade levels. 

“Senior training” in the FS system has been a 
hodgepodge of programs, most often involving 
such things as assignment to a military war college, 
“details out” to other agencies and to non-govem- 
mental organizations, and assignments to univer- 
sity faculties as “diplomats in residence.” These 
programs are viewed vaguely as “broadening ex- 



periences” with no dear assignment consequence 
in mind, except that a graduate of one of them is 
supposed somehow to be better equipped to han- 
dle senior responsibilities of an indeterminate na- 
ture. Opinions regarding the efficacy of these pro- 
grams vary. Many officers who have been “detailed 
out” have found the experience usually valuable in 
developing managerial competence, although at 
the same time they fear their promotion timetable 
may have been set back by their being “away from 
the mainstream.” War college graduates tend to be 
less positive about the value of their experience. 

In general, it can be said that the FS system has 
established a strong tradition of freeing employees 
for training at various key points in their careers, 
especially in the case of FSOs. The more specialized 
categories of employees, FSSs and FSRUs, find it 
more difficult to obtain release from operational 
duties for training. 

SEPARATION 

Separation from the FS system may be voluntary 
or involuntary. 


1. Voluntary 

a. Resignation. Employees may resign at any time 
except that employees in the officer categories 
proffered training assignments may be asked to 
commit themselves not to leave the Service for a 
certain period after training. 

b. Retirement. The FS retirement program fea- 
tures employee contributions and mandatory 
retirement for all persons covered (all FSOs, all 
FSRUs, and contributing FSSs with 10 years ser- 
vice) at age 60 (65 for FSOs at the Career Minister 
and Career Ambassador ranks) with an annuity 
based on salary and to.tal years of government ser- 
vice. Persons 50 or older with 20 years of service or 
more may retire voluntarily and draw their annuity 
immediately. 


2. Involuntary Separation 14 

a. For cause. Any employee in any category may be 
separated at any time for cause upon the presenta- 

1 Employees covered by the retirement system who are sepa- 
rated involuntarily from classes 1, 2, and 3 may draw an immedi- 
ate annuity even if they are under 50 and have fewer than 20 
years of service. Employees separated voluntarily or involun- 
tarily from classes 4, 5, 6, or 7 who are under 50 and have fewer 
than 20 years of service (but more than five) may opt to have 
their retirement contributions refunded or to leave them in the 
system in order to draw an annuity at age 62. 


tion of written reasons by the Secretary of State and 
review by the Board of the Foreign Service. 

b. For medical disability. Employees with five years 
of creditable service who become disabled or in- 
capacitated may retire and draw an immediate an- 
nuity. If they have 20 or more years of service the 
annuity is calculated in the normal way. If they have 
fewer than 20 years of service, the annuity is cal- 
culated as though they had 20, except that the addi- 
tional service credit granted may not exceed the 
difference between an employee’s age and the man- 
datory retirement age. 

c. Under Section 519 of the Foreign Service Act. An 
FSO who has been assigned as a chief of mission 
shall be retired from the Service, if upon comple- 
tion of that assignment he is not assigned to an- 
other Foreign Service position within three months 
(this feature of the Act has been rarely used). Such 
an officer would draw an annuity calculated in the 
normal way. 

d. For low-ranking. FSOs who are ranked near the 
bottom of their class for two successive years may 
be selected out after certain review procedures 
aimed at assuring them due process. 

e. For time-in-class or multi-class. FSOs who fail to 
be promoted out of any one class within certain 
specified periods or who fail to attain class 2 with- 
in 20 years of reaching class 5 may be selected 
out. 

The use of selection out has diminished in recent 
years because of the procedural limitations im- 
posed upon it to assure employees the protection of 
due process. The degree to which the overall qual- 
ity of the Service has suffered as a result, or whether 
or not it has suffered at all, is probably indetermina- 
ble. Nonetheless, selection out remains in principle 
an irreplaceable tool for weeding out marginal and 
non-competitive performers. 

From an overall point of view, the FS separation 
processes, particularly its voluntary retirement pro- 
gram combined with the present ceiling on senior 
officer salaries, has proven in recent years an ex- 
tremely effective means of encouraging older offic- 
ers to leave, thus theoretically enhancing the career 
mobility of younger officers. In fact, separations 
may be reaching the point that the Service will be 
unable to replace satisfactorily from within the for- 
eign affairs experience and expertise being lost to 
retirement. 

In part, this problem is being met by keeping 
employees on after retirement by giving ex-FSOs FSR 
appointments to complete specific tasks or by tak- 
ing back ex-employees as consultants under con- 
tract. The ability to use separated talent in this way, 
however, is sharply limited by law and regulation; 
for the most part ex-employees may be utilized for 
only a few months at most. 



EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

The framework for employee-management rela- 
tions in the Foreign Service is provided by Execu- 
tive Order 11636 of December, 1971. This was a 
special Executive Order for the Foreign Service as 
distinguished from the President’s general Execu- 
tive Order sanctioning the conduct of employee- 
management relations in the other executive agen- 
cies. 

The Executive Order covers all categories of FS 
employees, excluding “management officials” 
(those in high administrative positions and those 
involved in the administration of the Executive Or- 
der or in the formulation of personnel policies and 
programs of the Foreign Service). It recognizes the 
right of employees to form employees’ organiza- 
tions and enjoins management to negotiate certain 
conditions of employment with the one employee 
organization selected by the majority of the FS em- 
ployees as their exclusive bargaining agent (the 
American Foreign Service Association). To con- 
duct its side of the negotiations (or “consulta- 
tions”) the central personnel apparatus has estab- 
lished a special unit. Negotiable matters are 
identified in the Executive Order and the regula- 
tions implementing it. In actual practice the em- 
ployee organization has been free to raise almost 
any personnel policy or practice as a subject for 
“consultation.” 

In substantive cases in which negotiations do not 
produce agreement, the employee organization 


may appeal the matter to the Board of the Foreign 
Service. Upon the advice of its own special Disputes 
Panel, the Board will decide the issue. 15 Its deci- 
sions are binding on both parties, except that they 
may be overruled by the heads of the agencies cov- 
ered by the order (State and USIA). 

In practical operation, this process does not pro- 
duce any sort of periodic contract between em- 
ployees and management defining relations for a 
set period. Rather the Executive Order has permit- 
ted the development of a form of “rolling negotia- 
tions” in which the employee organization is free to 
open or reopen any subject at any time. The conse- 
quent burden on the system in terms of person- 
hours devoted to negotiations is large. 


EVALUATION 

The FS system’s personnel management organi- 
zation has no self-evaluation unit to examine the 
effectiveness of its personnel policies and pro- 
grams. What self-evaluation it performs is an infor- 
mal process carried out in staff meetings and on an 
ad hoc basis. The system depends largely on the 
Service’s Inspector General to evaluate the person- 
nel management function along with all the other 
functions of the larger organization, the Depart- 
ment of State. 


19 The Board, in fact, has agreed internally to accept the 
recommendations of the panel in all cases. 
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Over the years there have been a number of stud- 
ies, recommendations and actions with the objec- 
tive of providing the President, as Chief Executive, 
with an appropriate central staff to develop execu- 
tive personnel policy, to coordinate its administra- 
tion in the departments and agencies in behalf of 
the President, to evaluate its effectiveness, and to 
give leadership for its improvement. The proposals 
to reorganize executive branch central personnel 
functions have been of two general types: (1) to 
provide an executive branch personnel agency un- 
der definite Presidential control, or (2) to have a 
personnel agency somewhat apart from the Presi- 
dent, and create a separate Presidential personnel 
organization. 

The past twenty-five years have also seen a num- 
ber of studies directed specifically toward the per- 
sonnel system, or systems, for foreign affairs em- 
ployees. Most of them presented a number of 
recommendations for improvement of the quality, 
competence and satisfactions of foreign affairs em- 
ployees. The recommendations and actions stem- 
ming from these studies are generally being sum- 
marized in other papers. This paper touches on 
these studies of foreign affairs personnel manage- 
ment, as well as the studies of general government- 
wide personnel management, only from the stand- 
point of arrangements for the conduct of 
Presidential personnel management responsibili- 
ties. A brief review of the recommendations of 
some of these studies, and of the actions taken upon 
them, is useful in determining what arrangements 
might be appropriate and feasible with respect to 
Presidential responsibility for foreign affairs per- 
sonnel systems. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT- 
1937 

In 1937 the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management (Brownlow Committee) 
recommended transferring all Civil Service Com- 
mission (CSC) functions to a Civil Service Adminis- 
tration, in the Executive Office. The Administration 
would consist of an Administrator to whom would 
be assigned all of the CSC’s functions of an operat- 
ing character, and a part-time non-salaried Civil 
Service Board to be a “watchdog of the merit sys- 
tem”. The Board’s only responsibility would be to 
investigate and report to the President and the 
Congress on the quality of Federal personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The authority of the Civil Service Administration 
was apparently to go beyond the then ‘competitive 
service’. The Committee’s Special Study on Person- 
nel Administration in the Federal Service stated that 
there should be a number of career services “knit 
together into a well-integrated career service sys- 
tem and built upon the existing merit system.” The 
special study recommended provision for inter- 
change between the systems and for lateral entry 
into them. 

It has been claimed that President Roosevelt pri- 
vately opposed the Brownlow Committee recom- 
mendation for a Civil Service Administration, par- 
ticularly if located in the Executive Office. Whether 
or not he favored it, the Congress did not. Congres- 
sional acceptance and firm support of the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility for executive branch person- 
nel management, evident in the debates on the Civil 



Service Act of 1883, had waned considerably. Mem- 
bers were aware of the effective political use of the 
power to appoint outside the competitive service to 
positions in the burgeoning New Deal agencies. 
They refused to pass a bill to create the organ- 
ization recommended by the Brownlow Commit- 
tee. 


LIAISON OFFICE FOR PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

When Congress failed to pass the bill to create a 
Civil Service Administration, the President, by Ex- 
ecutive Order, created a Liaison Office for Person- 
nel Management within the Executive Office of the 
President, with one of the President’s Administra- 
tive Assistants as head of the Office. The Liaison 
Office was “to assist the President in the better 
execution of the duties imposed upon him by the 
Provisions of the Constitution and the laws with 
respect to personnel management, especially the 
Civil Service Act of 1883, as amended, and the rules 
promulgated by the President under the authority 
of that Act”. It was also “to assist the President in 
maintaining closer contact with personnel matters 
insofar as they affect or tend to determine the per- 
sonnel management policies of the Executive 
branch of the Government.” The Order stated that 
“the Bureau of the Budget, the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the Liaison Office for Person- 
nel Management shall constitute the three principal 
management arms of the Government . . The 
three agencies were to assist him in “seeing that the 
laws are faithfully executed”. 

For a number of reasons, the Liaison Office was 
not a very effective mechanism for achieving im- 
provements in governmental personnel systems. In 
large part because World War II began within 
weeks after the Liaison Office was established and 
the President was concerned with matters of higher 
priority, it appeared to have very little Presidential 
support. By requiring that the CSC henceforth re- 
port to the President through the Liaison Officer, 
creation of the Office itself had the effect of accord- 
ing less rather than more Presidential attention to 
the personnel management function. Much of the 
Office’s ineffectiveness was also due to lack of staff 
and, later, to the involvement of the Liaison Officer 
in non-career appointments. 

FIRST “HOOVER COMMISSION” — 1 949 

The first Hoover Commission’s report on Per- 
sonnel Management dealt with that subject almost 
solely in terms of the Civil Service Commission and 


agencies subject to the Civil Service Act. It recom- 
mended (1) that all Civil Service Commission func- 
tions except those related to appellate, regulatory 
and anti-politics activities be transferred to the 
Chairman; and (2) that the Chairman be made the 
Director of an Office of Personnel in the Executive 
Office, replacing the Liaison Office. As Director of 
the Office of Personnel the Chairman would be the 
President’s principal advisor on career civilian mat- 
ters, with special concern for the development of 
career executive talent and improvements to make 
the government a progressive employer. 

The recommended transfer to the Chairman of 
responsibility for administering Civil Service Com- 
mission activities was accomplished by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1949. However, no action was 
taken to set up the recommended Office of Person- 
nel. The position of Liaison Officer for Personnel 
Management continued. 

The Commission itself made no direct recom- 
mendations with respect to the Foreign Service re- 
lationship to the President or the Civil Service. In 
its report on Overseas Administration it suggested 
creation of a separate Administration of Overseas 
Affairs. Among the advantages visualized for such 
an organization was the development of a corps of 
career men trained for foreign affairs administra- 
tion, rather than for the “Foreign Diplomatic Ser- 
vice”. 

The Commission’s Task Force on Foreign Affairs 
recommended that the permanent State Depart- 
ment establishment in Washington, and the per- 
sonnel of the Foreign Service “above certain lev- 
els,” be amalgamated over a short period of years 
into a single foreign affairs service, administered 
separately from the general Civil Service. Civil Ser- 
vice personnel of the State Department would enter 
this consolidated service on application and oral 
examination. The Hoover Commission general- 
ly endorsed these recommendations of its task 
force. 

The Hoover Commission recommendations on 
the Foreign Service produced some results. Legis- 
lation enacted in 1949 made the Director General 
of the Foreign Service a staff advisor to the Secre- 
tary, with formal and direct authority over adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Service. However, the amal- 
gamation proposal was not acted upon. Instead, the 
Secretary appointed the Rowe Committee. 

ROWE COMMITTEE — 1 950 

In 1950 the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on 
Personnel (Rowe Committee) reaffirmed the 
Hoover Commission recommendation for a single, 
flexible, amalgamated Foreign Service personnel 



system, for all employees under the direct adminis- 
trative control of the Secretary of State. It recom- 
mended the system be established initially outside 
the regular civil service, but this recommendation 
was “without prejudice to the possibility of even- 
tual development and improvement of the Civil 
Service system that might result in making it suit- 
able for all civilian employees of the Government”. 
Like the Hoover Commission, the Rowe Commit- 
tee made no attempt to develop a comprehensive 
solution for administration of all overseas person- 
nel. 


BROOKINGS REPORT— 1951 

The Brookings Institution, in its 1951 report to 
the Bureau of the Budget, concluded that the “suc- 
cessful establishment of a new foreign affairs per- 
sonnel system depends basically upon a clear and 
unequivocal fixing of responsibility for initial ad- 
ministrative leadership in the development of a per- 
sonnel program which will make possible the 
proper staffing of foreign affairs agencies. For this 
purpose the location of central leadership and re- 
sponsibility in the Executive Office of the President 
seems indispensable.” The report proposed an Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President with a small, 
high-quality supporting staff: Over the first three 
years that staff should devote almost its entire at- 
tention to development of legislative proposals for 
foreign affairs personnel management. 


PRESIDENT'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION- 
1953 

In 1953 the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization (Rockefeller Commit- 
tee) recommended that the Liaison Office for Per- 
sonnel Management be abolished and that the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission should 
serve as the President’s chief representative and 
overseer on civilian personnel matters for which the 
President was responsible. As the President’s rep- 
resentative, the Chairman was to provide leader- 
ship in the steady improvement of all civilian per- 
sonnel systems in the executive branch. As a 
member of the President’s staff, the Chairman was 
to have the same relative status as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. The Chairman was 
to have a separate staff for his separate Presidential 
responsibilities. Without such a staff, the Commit- 
tee thought, this desirable action would lose much 
of its force. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER ON 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT— 1953 

To the extent existing Presidential authority per- 
mitted, the Rockefeller Committee’s recommenda- 
tion was carried out by Executive Order No. 10452, 
issued in 1953. Because law prohibited the CSC 
Chairman from holding more than one position, he 
could not be appointed to a separate position as 
Personnel Adviser without a Reorganization Plan 
or legislation. It was not thought Congress would 
be receptive to either of such proposals. 

The Executive Order abolished the Liaison 
Office for Personnel Management and assigned the 
principal duties previously performed by the Liai- 
son Officer to the Chairman of the CSC. The Chair- 
man was to be provided staff for his responsibilities 
as Presidential Adviser by assignment from the 
White House or the CSC. In time, he assembled a 
full time staff of seven persons, including two secre- 
taries, and made additional effective use of inter- 
agency details to work on individual projects. 

The office of the Presidential Adviser gave atten- 
tion to a wide variety of personnel problems. Be- 
tween March of 1953 and April of 1957 the Adviser 
made, or cooperated with other officials in making, 
52 cabinet presentations on personnel matters. A 
major emphasis of the work of the office was on 
improvement of personnel management abroad, in 
two subject areas: (1) the establishment of a sound 
personnel system for foreign affairs agencies, and 
(2) the establishment of consistent personnel prac- 
tices among all agencies operating abroad. 

Matters receiving attention by the office included 
establishment of a USIA career system, implement- 
ing the treaty with Panama to give equal basic pay 
to Panamanian and U. S. citizens, providing De- 
fense and other agencies with the basic authority 
needed to administer alien personnel hired locally 
overseas, overhaul of the CIA personnel system, 
development of an ICA career system, consolida- 
tion of various overseas allowances authorities, 
home leave for non-Foreign Service Act employees, 
uniform health and medical services for overseas 
employees and their dependents, problems in con- 
nection with employees taking positions with inter- 
national organizations, and problems in the em- 
ployment of overseas schoolteachers. 


WHITE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
PERSONNEL TASK FORCE— 1954 

Early in 1954 Mr. Philip Young, as the President’s 
Adviser on Personnel Management, set up an inter- 
agency White House Foreign Affairs Personnel 
Task Force. The work of this group ran generally 
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concurrently with that of the Wriston Committee. 
Its draft report, which was never published, recom- 
mended a single Foreign Affairs Personnel System. 
Personnel policies for the system would emanate 
from a centralized personnel management office 
which would be initially in the White House, but 
never be placed in a foreign affairs agency. Al- 
though its report was never published, the work of 
this task force undoubtedly provided the back- 
ground for Mr. Young’s 1957 recommendations on 
this subject. 

WRISTON COMMITTEE— 1954 

The Wriston Committee did not go as far as the 
first Hoover Commission, the Rowe Committee, or 
the Brookings Institution in recommending a single 
foreign affairs personnel service. Its charge was 
only to recommend measures to strengthen the 
professional service of the State Department and its 
Foreign Service. 

The Committee recommended that the State De- 
partment foreign affairs personnel at home and 
abroad be under a personnel system outside Civil 
Service, under the Secretary’s control. “Where 
their official functions converge” personnel of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service 
should be integrated into a single personnel sys- 
tem. Only those professional positions at headquar- 
ters which were appropriate for interchange with 
overseas assignments should be placed in the en- 
larged Foreign Service. Except for USIA and FOA, 
personnel of other agencies having overseas activi- 
ties should not be included. The Wriston Commit- 
tee recommended liberalized lateral entry into (he 
Foreign Service from the departmental civil service, 
the Foreign Service Reserve, and the Foreign Ser- 
vice Staff. 

Secretary Dulles ordered implementation of the 
basic recommendations of the Committee. The De- 
parment designated about 1,500 positions as For- 
eign Service positions and by the end of the lateral 
entry program 1,147 civil service, Foreign Service 
Reserve, and Foreign Service Staff officers had been 
appointed as Foreign Service Officers. But this pro- 
gram was carried out at some understandable cost 
in the morale of employees not incorporated into 
the Foreign Service. 

SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION— 1955 

The second Hoover Commission, in its report on 
Personnel and Civil Service, stated that the CSC 
“must continue to be the Government’s central 
personnel agency”. It assumed continuation of the 
Chairman’s role as Presidential Adviser on Person- 
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nel Management and said the Adviser “should be 
empowered to examine the operations of all per- 
sonnel systems outside of the regular civil service”. 
Any shortcomings in the operations of such systems 
should be reported to the President for such action 
as he desired to take. 

While the Hoover Commission report appeared 
to accept the CSC Chairman’s role as Adviser, its 
Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service recom- 
mended that the Presidential Adviser’s function 
should be recognized as a full-time assignment 
within the Executive Office, not a part-time job for 
the CSC Chairman. 

In its report on Overseas Economic Operations, 
the Commission stated that “remedial measures in 
the interest of efficiency and economy and to 
strengthen the position of our Chief of Diplomatic 
Mission in each country should provide for the as- 
signment of overseas personnel of all United States 
agencies (except the military) under a single unified 
foreign service system, and for the integration of all 
separate field missions and overseas personnel of 
these agencies into the regular organizational units 
of the embassy, subject to the authority and control 
of the Ambassador or Minister.” 

No immediate action was taken to place into 
effect the recommendations of the second Hoover 
Commission or its Task Force. However, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Government Orga- 
nization, and the President’s Adviser on Personnel 
Management, considered them in arriving at their 
1957 recommendations for central organization of 
the personnel management function. 

PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION- 
1957 

In early 1957, after reviewing the Second Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations and studying ex- 
isting arrangements, the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization (Rockefeller 
Committee) concluded there was inadequate ma- 
chinery to assist the President in carrying out his 
responsibility for personnel management in all ex- 
ecutive branch personnel systems, including those 
not subject to the Civil Service Act. It pointed to the 
proliferation of personnel systems, including the 
Foreign Service, as one of the reasons requiring a 
more effective arrangement. The Committee did 
not believe the problem would be solved by creat- 
ing a single rigid civilian personnel system, but 
rather by equipping the President with machinery 
to coordinate the several personnel systems in con- 
nection with the numerous problems that cut across 
their lines. 

The Committee believed that the Civil Service 
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Commission’s operating functions detracted from 
its ability to focus on its primary role — protection of 
the merit system. It believed CSC’s operating func- 
tions placed it in the position of reviewing its own 
application of the merit principle and acting on ap- 
peals from its own actions within the competitive 
service. It saw a need for separate machinery to 
protect the merit principle and review and appraise 
compliance with that principle. 

The Committee recommended an Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, in the Executive Office, to 
which the operating functions of the CSC would be 
transferred. The Chairman’s responsibilities as 
Special Adviser would be terminated and the new 
Office would be charged with helping the President 
coordinate all executive branch personnel systems. 
The Committee recommended retaining the CSC 
with its responsibilities limited to investigation and 
appraisal of compliance with the merit principle 
and to the consideration of appeals. 

The Committee recommended placing in the 
President the sole responsibility for issuing rules 
and regulations in regard to civilian personnel mat- 
ters. The one exception was to leave with the Secre- 
tary of State the authority to issue rules and regula- 
tions for the Foreign Service. It recommended, 
however, that as time goes on, consideration should 
be given to transferring such authority to the Presi- 
dent. 


YOUNG PROPOSAL— 1957 

Mr. Philip Young, then serving in the dual role of 
CSC Chairman and the President’s Adviser on Per- 
sonnel Management, was asked to review the new 
Rockefeller Committee proposals and present his 
recommendations. In his comments Mr. Young 
stressed the need for attention to the problems re- 
sulting from the number of separate personnel sys- 
tems, including those of the Foreign Service and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. Specific mention 
was made of the foreign affairs field, where at least 
seven different personnel and pay systems were op- 
erating overseas. 

Mr. Young cpncluded that the organizational ar- 
rangement established by the 1953 Executive Or- 
der was not satisfactory. A staff separate from the 
CSC and White House staff had not been and could 
not be provided under that arrangement. This had 
prevented him from properly carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities given him by the Order. He did not 
believe the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion could be expected to serve satisfactorily in the 
dual role. His recommendation was for the estab- 
lishment of a new staff Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment in the Executive Office, more along the lines 
of the recommendations of the second Hoover 


Commission Task Force than those of the Rockefel- 
ler Committee. The head of the proposed office, 
who would have cabinet status and pay, would be 
assigned the functions of the Adviser on Personnel 
Management which had been previously assigned 
to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT— 1957 

The Rockefeller Committee recommendation — 
to create an operating personnel office in the Ex- 
ecutive Office — would have required a reorganiza- 
tion plan or legislation transferring CSC functions 
to it. It is uncertain whether that recommendation 
was rejected as inappropriate, or whether it was 
believed Congress would not find it acceptable. In 
any event, it was Mr. Young’s and the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force’s recommendation that was 
adopted, rather than the Rockefeller proposal. 

In September of 1 957 the President established 
the Office of Special Assistant to the President for 
Personnel Management and gave him substantially 
those functions which had been exercised by the 
Chairman of the CSC under the 1953 Order. The 
President was to have a full-time adviser on person- 
nel management, with staff, to provide the Presi- 
dent with an independent review of proposals origi- 
nating in the CSC, in addition to the review made 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The CSC was to per- 
form those functions delegated to it by the Presi- 
dent, and those functions delegated to it subject to 
the approval of the President, only after consulta- 
tion with the Special Assistant. 

The Office of Special Assistant was placed in the 
White House, rather than established as a separate 
entity in the Executive Office of the President as 
recommended by Mr. Young. The Special Assistant 
was provided some staff, although nowhere near 
the size staff Mr. Young had considered necessary. 
This arrangement for Presidential personnel man- 
agement continued until the change of Administra- 
tion in 1961. 


SICILIANO PROPOSAL— 1959 

As he left the position of Special Assistant to the 
President for Personnel Management, Mr. Rocco C. 
Siciliano proposed that an Office of Personnel Man- 
agement be established in the Executive Office. He 
recommended it be assigned certain personnel 
management functions being performed by the 
Bureau of the Budget, both the policy and the ad- 



ministrative functions of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and a coordinating function for those person- 
nel systems operated on a departmental basis, such 
as in the foreign affairs agencies. He recommended 
that the bi-partisan CSC be continued for “watch- 
dog” and appellate functions only. This proposal, 
like many others, received some attention in the 
Washington press and bureaucracy, but no action 
was taken to carry it out. 

ROCKEFELLER PROPOSAL— 1960 

In 1960 Governor Rockefeller, having left Chair- 
manship of the Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization, proposed to the Senate Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery the 
reorganization of the Bureau of the Budget into an 
Office of Executive Management within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. An Assistant Director of 
that Office would be responsible for advising the 
President on personnel management matters, pre- 
sumably succeeding to the functions of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Personnel Manage- 
ment. Except for the possible transfer to the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Executive Management of some 
Presidential delegations to the CSC, this seemed to 
leave the CSC undisturbed. Because the end of a 
Presidential term was approaching, the Administra- 
tion decided to take no action on Governor Rocke- 
feller’s proposal, but allow the incoming President 
to take such actions as he considered appropri- 
ate. 


ABOLISHMENT OF THE POSITION OF 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Early in 1961, after the change of Administration, 
the White House announced that the position of 
Special Assistant to the President for Personnel 
Management would not be filled, and that the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission would 
again serve as the President’s adviser on personnel 
matters. However, it wasn’t until March of 1965 
that the then President Johnson formally abolished 
the position by revoking the 1957 Order. At that 
time the President informed the Chairman of the 
CSC by letter that he had abolished the position, 
and that he would look to the Chairman to provide 
advice and assistance in all areas of the President’s 
responsibility for civilian personnel at home and 
abroad. 


CSC CHAIRMAN’S ROLE IN ADVICE 
AND ASSISTANCE TO THE PRESIDENT 

From the time of the 1965 abolition of the posi- 
tion of Special Assistant to the President for Per- 
sonnel Management until the end of the Johnson 
Administration, the Chairman of the CSC did pro- 
vide advice and assistance to the President in areas 
of personnel management. This was in large mea- 
sure because the Chairman previously had, and 
now continued to have, a close relationship to the 
President. One of his principal assignments from 
the President was a "talent search” for capable per- 
sons from within — as well as outside — the Federal 
service, who could be given Presidential appoint- 
ments. The Chairman used mostly CSC staff in his 
role of advice and assistance to the President. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
PERSONNEL (HERTER COMMITTEE)— 
1962 

The Herter Committee report in 1962 based its 
recommendations in regard to personnel systems 
on its apparent view of the role of the Secretary of 
State as responsible to the President for the ad- 
ministration of all U.S. activities overseas. It recom- 
mended a “family of compatible foreign affairs ser- 
vices” for State, USIA and AID. All civil service 
employees in each of the agencies would be 
brought into its foreign affairs service. Agricultural 
attaches and Treasury attaches and representatives 
would be brought into the Foreign Service — State’s 
member of the family of compatible systems — 
along with the labor, civil aviation, mineral, and 
commercial attaches or specialists. All would be 
employees of the Department of State, appointed, 
paid and promoted under the Foreign Service sys- 
tem. The only recommendation of the Herter Com- 
mittee dealing specifically with a Presidential 
responsibility in foreign affairs personnel manage- 
ment was that Presidential appointments be given 
only for officers of class 5 or higher. 


PRESIDENT’S TASK FORCE ON 
GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
(HEINEMAN TASK FORCE)— 1967 

In 1967 the President’s Task Force on Govern- 
ment Organization, known as the Heineman Task 
Force, submitted its report on Organization for 
Foreign Affairs. Its primary recommendations dealt 
with (1) establishing the Secretary of State as the 
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President’s strong chief subordinate “who can both 
advise him and act for him across the whole range 
of his international responsibilities”, and (2) organ- 
izing the Department of State internally to help the 
Secretary carry out those responsibilities. 

In regard to personnel management, the Task 
Force Appendix stated that “the Department of 
State can be made an effective Presidential instru- 
ment without substantial reform of the foreign 
affairs personnel system.” Its recommendations for 
“modest structural reform” of the Foreign Service 
system included ( 1 ) more rapid movement of young 
officers into positions of significant responsibility, 
to be made possible by more rigorous selection-out 
at higher levels, and (2) broader apprenticeship for 
the best men by stints of service in other foreign 
affairs and domestic agencies. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION— 1968 

In its 1968 report “Toward a Modem Di- 
plomacy”, a committee of the American Foreign 
Service Association, chaired by Ambassador Gra- 
ham Martin, recommended return to a clear divi- 
sion between the Foreign Service and the civil 
service, with separate personnel offices responsible 
for administration of the two systems. Both AID 
and USIA would be staffed by Foreign Service 
Officers. The report recommended a reconstituted, 
statutorily independent, Board of the Foreign 
Service. It did not consider the Board’s location, 
whether within or outside the Department of State, 
to be of material importance. The Director General 
of the Foreign Service would be responsible only to 
the Board of the Foreign Service. He would super- 
vise the staff serving the Board, as well as the work 
of the Board of Examiners. 

In its annexed working papers, the Committee 
proposed two alternatives for the reconstituted 
Board of the Foreign Service. One alternative was 
an independent, bi-partisan “Foreign Service Com- 
mission” with responsibility for: formulation of ba- 
sic personnel policies and standards; ensuring ad- 
herence to the merit principle; overseeing of 
common services such as personnel interchange, 
training and career development, recruitment and 
examination; evaluating effectiveness of Foreign 
Service personnel operations; and acting as a final 
appellate body. It would thus be a very close paral- 
lel of the Civil Service Commission’s role for the 
competitive service. 

The Committee’s second alternative was to place 
regulatory authority with the Secretary or the Presi- 
dent, subject to delegation and redelegation, and to 


place the Foreign Service Board within the Depart- 
ment of State. The Board’s responsibilities would 
be the same as those outlined for the Foreign 
Service Commission except that it would only ad- 
vise the Secretary on personnel policies and stan- 
dards, instead of directly formulating them. 

PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATION (ASH 
COUNCIL)— 1969 

In 1969 the President’s Advisory Council on Ex- 
ecutive Organization recommended establishment 
of an Office of Executive Management, which 
would replace the Bureau of the Budget and gener- 
ally inherit its functions. The principal new respon- 
sibility that the Council recommended be assigned 
to the office was leadership in the development and 
evaluation of programs to provide the government 
with talented executives and utilize them to their 
fullest capabilities across the executive branch. 

MACOMBER TASK FORCES— 1970 

The reports of the task forces established by the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion, William B. Macomber, Jr., published under 
the title Diplomacy for the 70’s, dealt mostly with the 
State Department proper and its Foreign Service. 
However, there were some recommendations that 
treated cross-agency personnel matters. The report 
proposed that AID personnel be brought into the 
family of Foreign Service personnel systems, as had 
already been done with USIA personnel. The task 
forces believed USIA and AID should be com- 
pletely integrated with the Department, but they 
rejected bringing all international activities and 
personnel of the various executive branch agencies 
together in a single foreign affairs agency. The per- 
sonnel systems for employees of the other agencies 
engaged in foreign affairs activities, while remain- 
ing separate, should be made compatible with the 
Foreign Service system. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUDGET— 1970 

In March of 1970 the President submitted to the 
Congress Reorganization Plan No. 2, based on the 
Ash Council’s recommendations. Part of this plan 
redesignated the Bureau of the Budget as the Office 
of Management and Budget. In his message to the 



Congress the President stated that creation of the 
new Office represented far more than a change of 
name for the Bureau of the Budget; that it repre- 
sented a basic change in concept and emphasis, 
reflecting the broader management needs of the 
Office of the President. 

The President’s message indicated, as the Ash 
Council had, that the OMB would have responsibil- 
ity for the development of executive talent. In the 
reorganization of the agency following the taking 
effect of Reorganization Plan No. 2, a Division of 
Executive Development and Labor Relations was 
established, headed by an Assistant Director of 
OMB. The general personnel management func- 
tions and staff of the old Bureau of the Budget were 
assigned to this division. Additional staff resources 
were assigned to the general personnel manage- 
ment function, as well as to the new executive de- 
velopment and labor relations responsibilities 
placed upon the division. 

ROLE OF THE BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET — OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET IN GOVERNMENT-WIDE 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

From 1939, when the Bureau of the Budget was 
moved into the Executive Office of the President to 
the present time, the Bureau of the Budget (BOB) 
and its successor, the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB), have played an important part in 
the determination of government-wide personnel 
policies and practices. The agency’s responsibilities 
in the formulation or clearance of executive branch 
legislative proposals, the clearance of executive 
branch reports to and testimony before Congress 
on pending legislation, its role in the clearance and 
approval of Executive Orders, and its general statu- 
tory charge to improve the management of the ex- 
ecutive branch, place it squarely in this arena. 

By the late 1940’s the Bureau of the Budget had 
developed, in what has been called the “manage- 
ment side” of the organization, three distinct units 
dealing, respectively, with improvement of person- 
nel management systems, financial management or 
accounting systems, and property and supply man- 
agement systems — related to the familiar trio of 
men, money, and materials. Like other organiza- 
tions, the BOB-OMB underwent many changes 
over time. Frequent “self appraisals”, usually with 
a view to divesting the organization of any nones- 
sential functions, brought these three activities un- 
der repeated review. In resulting organizational 
changes these units waxed and waned in organiza- 
tional status and resources allotted to them. Al- 


though from time to time accorded different orga- 
nizational status, the personnel management 
function always remained. It was, in fact, the only 
one of the three to survive the 1973 transfer of 
responsibilities to other government agencies. At 
the start, in 1939, this personnel management staff 
was but one or two professionals. It grew to seven 
or eight in the 1950’s, decreased to three or four 
late in the 60’s, increased again to thirteen after 
creation of OMB, and now has nine profession- 
als. 

As has been pointed out by many of the studies 
of federal personnel management, attempts to 
make the CSC a truly Presidential, management- 
oriented personnel agency have placed it in a diffi- 
cult position. The Congress, employees and em- 
ployee organizations, and the general public, 
despite occasional complaints about a CSC man- 
agement bias, tend to expect the Civil Service Com- 
mission to be an employee-oriented “watchdog of 
the merit system”. They view its role as encompass- 
ing a check on partisanship, patronage, and arbi- 
trary actions in personnel matters, which have in- 
deed from time to time emanated from the White 
House as well as the agencies. On the other hand, 
the President and the department and agency heads 
generally want removal of restrictions on manage- 
ment freedom in personnel matters. But a Presi- 
dential personnel management staff taking that 
viewpoint would be suspected by the Congress, em- 
ployees, and the public of desiring greater freedom 
in order to use the system for personal or partisan 
political purposes. 

Although the BOB-OMB personnel management 
staff has been alert to protection of the merit sys- 
tem, it has tended to avoid the extremes of either 
employee orientation or removal of restrictions 
which would permit political inroads. It has tended 
to fill the role of management’s, rather than the 
public’s, watchdog of merit systems. Its role has 
been to prevent unnecessary and unwarranted re- 
strictions on management’s freedom and to pre- 
vent agency or CSC actions on pay, benefits, ten- 
ure, and similar matters from undue tilt in the 
employee’s direction. Major attention has been 
given to achieving or maintaining balance between 
such provisions for the competitive service and 
those for the various other personnel systems. This 
desire to achieve balance — to prevent “leap-frog- 
ging” — plus a much greater concern for costs of 
pay and benefit actions, has brought BOB-OMB 
into frequent conflicts with the CSC, with the 
"guild” professionalism and the special benefits 
desires of the various separate career services, and 
with the desire of Congressional committees to 
limit the personnel management authority of the 
President. 

The Bureau of the Budget staff worked rather 



closely with the White House staff when Chairman 
Young was the Presidential Adviser and when Mr. 
Siciliano and Mr. Eugene Lyons respectively were 
Special Assistant to the President for Personnel 
Management. It provided staff assistance on a num- 
ber of undertakings of those offices, serving to sup- 
plement their limited staffs. It did not work so 
closely with the Macy White House staff of the 
Johnson Administration. Mr. Macy had been Ex- 
ecutive Director of the CSC and tended to rely 
more on the CSC’s staff. 


DIRECTOR OF OMB— ASSISTANT TO 
THE PRESIDENT 

In January of 1973 the President announced a 
“restructuring of Executive Branch management”, 
in which he designated five assistants to the Presi- 
dent and three counsellors. All departments and 
agencies, presumably, were to report to the Presi- 
dent through these officials. The announced roles 
of the five Assistants to the President (Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman, Kissinger, Ash and Shultz) were, to a 
large extent, already in existence before the an- 
nouncement. In thejanuary, 1973 “restructuring,” 
the Director of OMB was designated as the Assis- 
tant for Executive Management and, while not 
stated in the announcement, the Chairman of the 
CSC and the Administrator of GSA were to report 
to the President through the Director of OMB. 

Although there were never any announcements 
revoking the assignments under this plan, many of 
them were short-lived. The roles of the three coun- 
sellors disappeared within a few months. The roles 
of the Assistants to the President continued, much 
as they were before the announcement, until the 
individuals named left their respective positions. 
Mr. Kissinger continued to serve in his general role 
after being appointed as Secretary of State. Mr. 
Ash, Director of OMB, appeared to continue his 
role, relying heavily on OMB staff in his general 
oversight of the Civil Service Commission’s activi- 
ties. 

In December of 1974, after President Ford’s 
succession to office, White House statements on the 
organization of the White House staff listed Mr. 
Ash as “Assistant to the President for Management 
and Budget and Director” of OMB. It footnoted 
that Mr. Ash had submitted his resignation. In an- 
swer to press questions as to whether the new Di- 
rector would continue to be a Presidential Assis- 
tant, Mr. Rumsfeld said “I think he will”. The 
announcement of the nomination of Mr. Lynn as 
the new Director of OMB, while indicating he was 
to have “cabinet rank,” did not mention specifically 
a role as Assistant to the President. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONCERNS ABOUT 
PRESIDENTIAL PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

The various moves to establish a central person- 
nel management agency in the White House or the 
Executive Office, particularly when the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission was assigned respon- 
sibility for direction of the office, caused concern in 
the Congress and its Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees. Various committee reports and prac- 
tices have revealed Congressional desire to restrict 
the President’s authority in personnel manage- 
ment. 

In a 1953 report Senator Olin Johnston, Chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, found serious weaknesses in the For- 
eign Service system when extended to the thou- 
sands of employees overseas. He recommended 
that the executive branch develop and present to 
the Congress appropriate legislation to clarify and 
extend the CSC responsibility for leadership in 
overseas personnel administration. It is noteworthy 
that he thought the CSC, not the President, should 
have this authority. 

In 1956 the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee recommended that: (1) the Civil Service 
Chairman should have no special duties as Person- 
nel Adviser to the President beyond those normally 
found in the relationship of the head of an “inde- 
pendent agency” to the Chief Executive, (2) the 
CSC should be “vested with the primary responsi- 
bility for government-wide guidance and control of 
personnel programs in the executive branch,” and 
(3) the Civil Service Commissioners should be ap- 
pointed for six-year overlapping terms, rather than 
serve at the pleasure of the President. A bill was 
enacted carrying out a compromise version of the 
third recommendation. It provided the six-year 
overlapping term, but also said “the President may 
remove a Commissioner”. The apparent Congres- 
sional objective was to limit the Commission’s re- 
sponsiveness to the President by placing it at some 
organizational distance from him, but giving him 
ultimate control if any Commissioner became too 
independent. 

In 1957 the Senate Civil Service Committee staff 
recommended that “the Chairman and Members of 
the Civil Service Commission should be prohibited 
from serving the Government in any other capacity 
or from participating in political activities.” It 
stated that the position of Personnel Adviser to the 
President was needed, but it should not be held by 
the CSC Chairman. 

In 1958 and 1959, Senator Clark introduced and 
held hearings on a bill to establish an Office of 
Personnel Management in the Executive Office, 



resembling somewhat the 1937 proposal of the 
Brownlow Committee. The Office of Personnel 
Management would be assigned the operating 
functions of the CSC, leaving with the Commission 
only investigative and appeals functions. Because of 
the known attitude of the House Committee, and of 
other members of the Senate Committee, as well as 
differences of opinion within the executive branch, 
no Presidential position was taken on Senator 
Clark’s bill. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ROLE IN 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Personnel management is an integral part of the 
overall management responsibility for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, vested in the Presi- 
dent by Article II of the Constitution. The only 
specific personnel responsibility dealt with by the 
Constitution is the appointing power of the Presi- 
dent. It directs him to appoint “all other Officers of 
the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by Law: but the Congress may by Law 
vest the appointment of such inferior Officers, as 
they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Departments.” 

The President’s general Constitutional responsi- 
bility for personnel management has been modified 
by law in many respects. Organic statutes of depart- 
ments and agencies generally vest in the head of the 
agency — but sometimes in subordinate officers or 
bodies — the authority to appoint to all but a few 
positions in the agency. However, a department 
head’s general appointing authority is in turn 
modified by other statutes. For example, the Civil 
Service Act and the Foreign Service Act provide 
important limitations. 

The Civil Service Act provides the President with 
control over the agency head’s statutory appointing 
authority, in that the President “may prescribe such 
regulations for the admission of individuals into the 
civil service in the executive branch as will "best 
promote the efficiency of that service.” It also indi- 
cates that the Civil Service Commission is only to 
“assist the President as he may request” in prepar- 
ing the rules and carrying out his personnel man- 
agement responsibilities. The debate on the pas- 
sage of the Civil Service Act indicated thorough 
Congressional acceptance — at that time — of the 
President’s responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment generally. 

Civil Service law defines the “civil service” as 
consisting of “all appointive positions in the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, except positions in 


the uniformed services.” It defines the “competi- 
tive service” in the executive branch as consisting 
of all civil service positions except those which are 
specifically excepted from the competitive service 
by or under statute, and positions to which appoint- 
ments are made by nomination for confirmation by 
the Senate. These definitions reaffirm the Presi- 
dent’s general authority over appointments in the 
“civil service” throughout the executive branch, ex- 
cept where modified by other statute. 

Although the Civil Service Act of 1883 recog- 
nized the President’s responsibility for personnel 
management, later personnel statutes place many 
responsibilities for regulation and administration 
of personnel matters directly in the CSC rather 
than in the President. These include veterans’ pref- 
erence and appeals, performance ratings. Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability, group life insur- 
ance, health insurance, training, annual and sick 
leave, incentive awards, and removal of hearings 
examiners. 

Other statutes place responsibility for adminis- 
tering programs with the CSC, but make its author- 
ity to issue regulations subject to the approval or 
policy guidance of the President. In this category 
are regulations on position classification, the pay 
comparability system, General Schedule pay rates, 
Foreign Service pay rates, VA Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery pay rates, dual employment and 
dual compensation, premium pay, and workweek 
and work schedules. 

The trend of the Congress towards placing per- 
sonnel responsibilities with the CSC rather than 
with the President was not inadvertent. It reflects in 
small part the larger continuing contest between 
the legislative and the executive for power and in- 
fluence within the departments and agencies. It 
particularly reflects the desire of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees to lodge responsibilities 
directly with the CSC, which is under their over- 
sight. 

A specific example of this Committee attitude is 
the Government Employees Training Act, enact- 
ment of which was long delayed by disagreement as 
to where regulation and administration responsibil- 
ity should be lodged. An Administration bill would 
have placed responsibility with the President for 
delegation as he considered appropriate. A bill 
drafted by the House Committee lodged it directly 
with the CSC. The Committee was concerned that 
the President might lodge some responsibility with 
the Bureau of the Budget or some other agency not 
under the Committee’s jurisdiction. The Commit- 
tee refused to act until the administration agreed to 
its views. The Committee won and, to confirm its 
victory, wrote into the Act in a section authorizing 
the President to exempt from the Act agencies in 
addition to those exempted in the statute itself, a 



provision that “The President shall not except the 
Civil Service Commission from a provision of this 
Act which vests in or imposes on the Commission 
a function, duty or responsibility with respect to any 
matter other than the establishment, operation and 
maintenance by the Commission, in the same ca- 
pacity as any other department, of programs of and 
plans of training for employees of the Commis- 
sion”. 

There are, of course, many areas of personnel 
management in which the President has assigned 
his Constitutional or statutory regulatory and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities to the CSC, frequently 
within policy requirements specified by the Presi- 
dent. Among these are security investigations, stan- 
dards of conduct for employees, relieving em- 
ployees from work by administrative order, the 
designation of officers to which the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act will not apply, agency appeals from ad- 
verse actions, and the Training Act exemptions 
previously mentioned. Such delegations to the CSC 
having some relation to foreign affairs include ap- 
pointment of former Peace Corps volunteers to 
civilian career services, appointment of present and 
former Foreign Service employees to the competi- 
tive service, and the civil service rights of em- 
ployees transferred to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. 

Certain other Presidential delegations of author- 
ity to the CSC place some conditions involving con- 
sultation with, or approval of, the Department of 
State. The Executive Order on details to and reem- 
ployment after service with an international organi- 
zation places some responsibilities with the Depart- 
ment of State and some with the CSC, but CSC 
rules and regulations are to be issued only after 
consultation with the Department of State. Regula- 
tions on evacuation payments, assignments, and al- 
lotments for employees in foreign areas can be is- 
sued only with prior approval of the Department of 
State. Regulations in regard to the use of foreign 
governments or international organizations for 
training of government employees are to be issued 
only after consideration of the recommendations of 
the Department of State. The Executive Order on 
the transfer of employees to international organiza- 
tions contains some delegations to CSC and some 
to State. Just as numerous statutes administered by 
the CSC contain detailed provisions with regard to 
personnel matters for the general civil service, the 
Foreign Service Act and other statutes provide spe- 
cific details with regard to many aspects of person- 
nel management in the Foreign Service. This, too, 
may be a reflection of Congressional Committee 
desires — in this case the foreign affairs Committees 
— to assure that responsibility for Congressional 
oversight would be theirs. To the extent that per- 
sonnel matters are not covered in those statutes, 


they remain “executive powers” within the respon- 
sibility of the President. With respect to matters 
that are covered by those statutes, it is still his re- 
sponsibility to “take Care that the Laws be faithfully 
executed”. 

There is one area in which the Department of 
State has general responsibility for regulation and 
administration of programs applying to all govern- 
ment employees serving overseas. This is in regard 
to the various benefits and allowances provided 
such employees and their dependents. The respon- 
sibility for such benefits provided in title 22 of the 
U.S. Code is lodged directly with the Department of 
State by the statutes. The responsibility for benefits 
authorized in title 5 of the Code is lodged with the 
President, but has been generally delegated to the 
Secretary. Title 5 allowances are authorized for em- 
ployees of any executive branch agency who are 
serving abroad, although some agencies do not 
provide all of those authorized. Title 22 allowances 
are generally available only to Foreign Service, 
USIA and AID employees. Some other agencies 
have secured statutory authority to provide their 
overseas employees some or all of the benefits ac- 
corded the Foreign Service, but others have not. 
This has caused some dissatisfaction on the part of 
employees not entitled to them. 

STAFFING THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

The large number of separate personnel systems 
operating in the executive branch, the enormous 
detail of the statutes dealing with these systems, 
and the overlaps and conflicts between them, make 
some central government-wide attention necessary. 
In the words of Paul Appleby, someone has to 
“make a mesh of things.” That someone is the 
President or someone who has the authority to act 
for him across the lines of the various departments 
and personnel systems. 

There seems to have been a general thread of 
agreement running through the various studies of 
executive branch personnel management on cer- 
tain fundamental Presidential responsibilities. 
They have to do with setting Presidential policy, 
within statutory limits; guiding and controlling the 
acts of his appointees in carrying out those policies 
and statutes; assuring conformance to them by the 
departments and agencies; reviewing the policies 
and statutes to assure their suitability; and taking 
action to revise them or secure their revision when 
appropriate. These responsibilities of the President 
apply to all executive branch personnel systems. 

Although there has been a measure of agreement 



as to what the President’s personnel management 
responsibilities are, there appears to have been less 
agreement as to what kind of staff assistance he 
should have in carrying them out and where it 
should be located organizationally. Most of the op- 
tions available for the exercise of Presidential lead- 
ership in personnel management generally, and for 
foreign affairs personnel in particular, have been 
proposed in one or more of the studies discussed 
earlier. The proposals range from centralization of 
policy and operational responsibilities for all sys- 
tems in a Presidential staff, to practically complete 
relinquishment of Presidential guidance or supervi- 
sion. The principal ones could be summarized as: 

• Assignment to the CSC Chairman of responsi- 
bility for personnel policy assistance to the 
President and for administration of all govern- 
ment personnel systems, including foreign 
affairs personnel systems. 

• Assignment to the CSC Chairman of responsi- 
bility for Presidential policy staff work for all 
personnel systems, but operating responsibil- 
ity only for the competitive service. 

• Location of a Presidential policy staff in the 
White House, or in a separate Executive Office 
of the President (EOP) office, with the CSC 
responsible for administering all systems. 

• A White House or EOP policy staff, adminis- 
tration of the competitive service by the CSC, 
and administration of a government-wide for- 
eign affairs system by the Secretary of State. 

• A White House or EOP office responsible for 
the policy staff work and for administration of 
a foreign affairs personnel system or systems, 
and administration of the competitive service 
system by CSC. 

When one looks at the detailed tasks performed 
by the majority of the Civil Service Commission’s 
approximately 8,000 employees, little of it appears 
to be of Presidential concern. Transfer of its oper- 
ating functions to the Executive Office appears to 
be unnecessary, inadvisable and, from the stand- 
point of Congressional reaction, unachievable. 
Congress also takes a dim view of the establishment 
of closer ties between the President and the CSC by 
the assignment to the Chairman of any role as Ad- 
viser or Assistant, ft appears clear that Presidential 
staff support for overall personnel management 
should be separate from the CSC’s merit system 
operating responsibilities. 

Similarly, the President has little need to have the 
detailed operations of other personnel systems — 
including those of the foreign affairs systems — in 
his immediate office and, with the possible excep- 
tion of the foreign affairs systems, Congress would 
be unlikely to agree to it. However, given the rela- 
tionships between the foreign affairs and other 


civilian personnel systems, there is a clear need for 
coordination at the Presidential level. Different 
Presidents have different views of their office. One 
wants to delegate to his principal assistants author- 
ity to make decisions on as many matters as possi- 
ble. Another may want to make as many as possible 
himself. One may visualize his responsibility as that 
of a competent general manager of governmental 
activities. Another may be impatient with adminis- 
trative or managerial matters, desiring instead to be 
an innovator of programs. It may be that one Presi- 
dent’s arrangement of responsibility for govern- 
ment-wide personnel management functions will 
be unsatisfactory to another. This has appeared to 
be true in the past. However, the instability of these 
arrangements has impeded effective Presidential 
leadership in personnel management, particularly 
outside the competitive service. 

When the role of advice and assistance on per- 
sonnel management was assigned to the Chairman 
of the CSC, the exempted agencies and services — 
always suspecting the CSC of desiring to bring 
them under the general civil service — were often 
unresponsive or uncooperative. When there was a 
White House Adviser or Assistant for personnel 
management, those agencies considered him and 
his staff as another, probably very temporary, threat 
to their independent status and favorable benefit 
treatment, and they resisted accordingly. If there is 
to be an effective staff to provide the President with 
advice on government-wide personnel matters and 
assist him in achieving the ‘mesh’ of the various 
personnel statutes and systems, it should have 
some institutional continuity. This would argue for 
its location in the Executive Office of the President, 
rather than in the White House. 

Whether such a staff should be established as a 
separate office within the EOP, or be in the Office 
of Management and Budget, depends in part upon 
how one visualizes the role of the Director of OMB. 
If he is the President’s principal staff assistant in all 
areas of general management, the personnel man- 
agement staff should probably be located in OMB. 
To be effective, however, it would have to be staffed 
to permit a more aggressive attack on cross-system 
personnel problems, in addition to the more reac- 
tive role now played with respect to legislative and 
other proposals. Further, its organizational status 
within OMB and its support by the Director of 
OMB should be such that its mandate can be fully 
carried out. Adequate staffing of this function 
should not be considered secondary to the staffing 
of other functions of the Office. 

Similarly, whether the responsibility for advising 
on foreign affairs personnel policy development, 
administration of foreign affairs personnel systems, 
or both, should be with a Presidential level office or 
with the Secretary of State depends on one’s view 
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of the role of the Secretary. If he is to be responsi- 
ble to the President for the administration of all 
U.S. activities overseas, central administration of at 
least the Foreign Service might logically be as- 
signed to him. It might also seem appropriate to 
lodge with him coordinating responsibility with re- 
spect to separate foreign affairs systems. However, 
there would still be the need for coordination be- 
tween the various foreign affairs systems, the other 
civilian personnel systems and, in some areas, the 
various uniformed services. For this reason, as well 
as to assure unbiased advice in regard to the opera- 
tions of the Foreign Service personnel systems, the 
President needs an agent, outside the State Depart- 
ment, to provide some of the oversight of agency 
operations that the CSC provides for the competi- 
tive service. 

To provide the President and his agent with the 
authority necessary to achieve coordination and 
balance between the various systems, the rule-mak- 
ing authority for any or all foreign affairs services 
should be lodged with the President. The regula- 


tory authority and administering responsibility for 
the benefits and allowances provided overseas em- 
ployees by title 22 of the U.S. Code should be 
lodged with the President (as is the case with those 
provided by title 5) for delegation under such 
policy guidance or standards as he considers appro- 
priate to State, CSC, OMB or other appropriate 
office, and those benefits should be extended uni- 
formly to all employees serving overseas. To facili- 
tate and encourage mobility between the systems, 
the President’s agent should develop legislative 
proposals to provide equitable retirement portabil- 
ity between the Foreign Service and the Civil Ser- 
vice systems, or for amalgamation of the systems. 

The lodging of these responsibilities in regard to 
the Foreign Service system with the President in- 
stead of with the Secretary of State would facilitate 
coordination of the government’s various person- 
nel systems as well as future efforts, if appropriate, 
to consolidate them into a comprehensive foreign 
affairs service or a comprehensive — or at least com- 
patible-civil service. 
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Introduction 


Appendix Q consists of four papers, prepared independently for the Com- 
mission and collectively designed to explore possible changes required in the 
functions, staffing, and organization of American Embassies and other missions 
abroad. Those by former Ambassadors Foy D. Kohler and J. Robert Schaetzel are 
concerned with the evolving role of the American Ambassador, while those by 
Ambassador William O. Hall and FSO T. McAdams Deford discuss embassies as 
a whole and present, between them, a number of possible organizational patterns 
which might be helpful in strengthening the work of our overseas missions. 
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The Role of the Ambassador 

Foy D. Kohler 
December 1974 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLE 

As is attested by his commission and letters of 
credence, the Ambassador is the direct representa- 
tive of the President, as Chief of State and Head of 
Government of the United States, to the Chief of 
State (and Head of Government) of the country of 
his residence. He is thus the President’s counter- 
part, responsible for the full panoply of interests 
and activities of the United States within his area of 
jurisdiction. This status has not only been tradition- 
ally recognized and accepted, but was wisely re- 
flected in the Rogers Act of 1924 and the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, which established not a foreign 
service of the Department of State but The Foreign 
Service of the United States. This is not to say that every 
Foreign Service Officer can expect to rise to the 
rank of Ambassador or that qualified persons from 
outside the Government should be excluded from 
appointment as Chiefs of Mission, but it does mean 
that every Foreign Service Officer is expected to 
consider himself as being in the service of the na- 
tion as a whole and to prepare and conduct himself 
accordingly. 

The implementation of the concept presented no 
problem, other than occasional skirmishes with the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, so 
long as the activity of American Missions abroad 
was largely limited to the traditional functions of 
representation, negotiation, reporting, assistance 
to citizens and promotion of trade. 

However, with the emergence of the United 
States as a “super-power” on the world scene dur- 
ing and after World War II, new instruments of 
foreign policy were developed and new agencies 
were established to operate them, both at home and 
overseas — propaganda, intelligence, cultural rela- 
tions, military and economic aid, and disarmament. 
At the same time, the explosion of American inter- 
ests on a global scale soon impinged on the func- 
tions of practically all Departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government as the boundary between 
foreign and domestic policies became blurred, and 
these organizations began to seek representation of 


what they considered to be their legitimate (if spe- 
cialized) interests abroad. 

Washington: I leave aside the consequent and re- 
peated efforts to bring under control of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State the formulation and 
conduct of the nation’s foreign policy in the capital, 
other than to express my conviction that agencies 
dealing exclusively and overtly with foreign policy 
operations should be integrated into and adminis- 
tered uniformly by the Department of State, and 
that the foreign activities of other agencies should 
be closely coordinated by State. But whatever 
bureaucratic structures, pressures and conflicts 
may be tolerated in Washington, the United States 
Government must speak with one voice and act as 
one person — the person of the President as repre- 
sented by the Ambassador — in foreign lands. 

Oi>erseas: With the mushrooming of separate 
overseas services after World War II, confusion 
arose abroad as well as at home. Here, too, efforts 
were made to restore order by a series of Presiden- 
tial pronouncements, executive orders and letters 
affirming the primacy of the Ambassador over all 
elements (except military theater commands) and 
by the administrative introduction of the “country 
team” concept. These were perhaps useful devices 
for the times. However, they fell short of a clearcut 
confirmation of the authority of the Ambassador 
commensurate with his responsibilities as estab- 
lished by law and long-standing practice. They also 
deviated from the basic principle by implicitly, or in 
some cases explicitly, treating the Ambassador as 
the representative, not of the President, but of the 
Department of State (the senior Department) and 
thus tended to transfer some interagency conflicts 
from Washington to the field. Moreover, im- 
plementation in general left much to be desired. 
Secretary of State Dulles, for example, resisted in- 
tegration of operating services and would have lim- 
ited the Department of State to formulation of for- 
eign policy and a measure of coordination and 
supervision. The Foreign Service, crippled by a 
long period of non-recruitment and limited partici- 
pation in wartime operations, was unable to pro- 
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vide a sufficient number of officers with executive 
experience and other qualifications to “take 
charge” of the new instruments of foreign policy. 
Indeed, many old-line Foreign Service Officers 
publicly pined for a return to the good old days of 
traditional diplomacy and wished that the war and 
cold-war engendered excrescences would simply 
fade away. Despite these negative factors, however, 
there were many brilliant performances, both by 
career and by non-career Chiefs of Mission, in inte- 
grating and directing purposefully the activities of 
all elements at their posts. Many of these, reflecting 
a viewpoint which I shared, refused to use the term 
“country team.” 

The basic concept was succinctly set forth by Am- 
bassador Graham Martin in his article “Organiza- 
tional Imperatives” in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Novem- 
ber, 1968): 

The ambassador, as the personal representa- 
tive of the President of the United States, must 
assume responsibility, in the President’s name, 
for everything that the United States government 
does in the country to which he is accredited. To 
discharge that responsibility effectively, he must 
also assume command in the President’s name, of 
all activities of all United States personnel in the 
country. No ambassador worthy of being given 
such authority in the first place is likely to abuse 
it. If he does, the remedy is not to overrule him 
constantly, but to dismiss him. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 

The extent to which our overseas missions can be 
expected to operate efficiently and effectively de- 
pends primarily on two factors: 

1. The attitudes and method of operation of 
the President and the Secretary of State; 

2. The quality of our Ambassadors and their 
supporting personnel. 

Washington Aspects 

Identification with the President: The President’s 
“special trust and confidence” in his Ambassadors 
must be more than the words on their commissions. 
It is essential to the Ambassador’s status and per- 
formance that he know the President, and that he 
be known in the country of his residence to have a 
personal relationship with him (as well as, of 
course, with the Secretary of State). With the prolif- 
eration of Missions to the emergent nations (in ex- 
colonial areas previously not even warranting a 
Consulate) and to multilateral organizations, bring- 


ing the Ambassadorial total to 137, some problems 
arise which cannot be solved by the traditional per- 
sonally autographed photograph. The President 
should see and should want to see individually his 
Ambassadors heading all Class I (23) and most 
Class II (33) Missions before they go to their posts 
and when they return to Washington on consulta- 
tion and Leave. Ambassadors heading lesser posts 
(Classes III & IV-8 1 ) could be seen in small groups, 
perhaps at regular weekly meetings held for this 
purpose. All meetings, whether individual or 
group, should be on the official calendar, be re- 
ferred to in daily White House press briefings, and 
be publicized by USIA media. Consideration 
should also be given to holding the regular regional 
Ambassadorial Conferences, not in the field as at 
present, but in Washington, with the President ad- 
dressing the group and participating in some of the 
discussions, and with the Secretary of State and 
other top-level officials from State and other De- 
partments and agencies in attendance. 

The Problem of Change in Administrations: Changes 
in the national Administration present a particular 
problem, especially when they involve a turnover in 
Party. The new Administration is likely to be un- 
aware of the far-flung human resources at its com- 
mand in the Foreign Service, unconvinced of (if not 
actually suspicious about) the non-partisan nature 
of this personnel, and unacquainted with most of its 
members. Naturally, the first concern of the new 
President is the selection of his immediate White 
House staff, then of the top-level personnel in his 
Cabinet and major Government agencies. Emerg- 
ing from a domestic political campaign, he is likely 
to give less attention than they deserve (and proba- 
bly less than he later wishes he had given) to Am- 
bassadorial appointments, leaving these largely to 
his new Secretary of State and his domestically- 
oriented appointments aides (whose interest is 
mainly political patronage). Thus, the typical pic- 
ture after a change of Administration is a surge of 
political appointments, considerable uncertainty in 
the career ranks, and some resultant marking of 
time in the development and carrying out of foreign 
policy. By midterm, the tide begins to turn; the 
political appointees abroad and in the immediate 
entourage of the new Secretary of State begin to 
disappear and be replaced by professionals as the 
new leaders begin to know them. 

It would surely be in the national interest to im- 
prove this process. The senior Foreign Service 
Officer in the Department or a distinguished career 
Ambassador specially recalled from his post and/or 
the Director General of the Foreign Service should 
be placed at the direct disposition of the Secretary 
and the White House during the transition period 
to advise and assist in the Presidential appoint- 
ments decisions to posts in the Department and at 



diplomatic missions. Such an officer (or officers) 
should be able to define any special criteria affect- 
ing selections for specific posts being considered; 
should be armed with the records and ratings of 
senior Foreign Service Officers and prepared to 
make specific recommendations for appointments 
from the Foreign Service; and should provide 
professional evaluation of the qualifications of pro- 
posed appointees from outside. 

Informing the Ambassador: The Ambassador must 
be kept informed of all Government decisions and 
activities affecting the relationship between the 
United States and the country to which he is accred- 
ited. There has, of course, been a revolution in 
communications and transportation which has en- 
abled (and tempted) top-level government officials, 
from the President down, to engage more actively 
in foreign travel and even to communicate directly 
with their counterparts in foreign countries — rang- 
ing from Presidential use of the “hot line” in crisis 
situations, to personal correspondence, to tele- 
phone conversations, to attendance at meetings of 
OECD Finance Ministers or NATO Defense Minis- 
ters. This technological revolution has certainly 
quickened the pace and changed some of the meth- 
ods of diplomacy, but it does not change the under- 
lying importance of the bilateral relationships be- 
tween individual countries in a world of sovereign 
nation states. Indeed, the state of these bilateral 
relationships may well have a decisive influence on 
the results of multilateral diplomacy. 

Since most American officials are inexperienced 
in international affairs, an Executive Order should 
be issued making it clear throughout the Govern- 
ment that records must be kept of any contacts or 
conversations with officials of foreign governments 
and that these records must be provided to the 
Secretary of State and to the American Ambassador 
in the country involved. Any official contact of high- 
level United States Government officials visiting 
foreign countries should be made only after ade- 
quate consultation with the Ambassador and the 
appropriate member of the Embassy staff should be 
present to keep records of any conversations. Un- 
less the Ambassador and his supporting element in 
the State Department are the repository of the to- 
tality of information bearing on relationships be- 
tween the United States and the country in ques- 
tion, there will nowhere be any complete record of 
the relationship and the conduct of foreign affairs 
will be fragmented, with the risk of becoming coun- 
ter-productive if not actually contradictory. 

The same rule should apply to the members of 
the Congress and they should, of course, be kept 
aware of the importance of the considerations in- 
volved. I would observe parenthetically, however, 
that, within my experience, Congressmen have usu- 
ally been more cautious and careful in their foreign 


contacts than Administration officials, relying on 
State Department support and advice in their trav- 
els abroad and preparing reports after their return. 

Washington Liaison : In fulfillment of his role as the 
representative of the President (and thus of the en- 
tire Administration), the Ambassador, on his part, 
should keep in touch not only with the Secretary 
and Department of State but also with other inter- 
ested Departments and agencies. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that, before he leaves for his post and when- 
ever he returns to Washington, he call on other 
Cabinet members and key officials with substantial 
interest in the country to which he is accredited 
and/or having personnel assigned to his staff. In 
order to facilitate continuing liaison, he should be 
accompanied on such visits by appropriate mem- 
bers of his supporting “country desk” staff in the 
Department of State. 

Foreign Ambassadors in Washington: Problems 
sometimes arise with respect to contacts with for- 
eign Ambassadors accredited to the United States. 
Just as the American Ambassador in the foreign 
capital should be purposefully used to promote 
American interests and achieve American objec- 
tives abroad, so foreign governments consider their 
Ambassadors in Washington are in a preferred po- 
sition to serve their purposes vis-a-vis the United 
States. The general rule is, and should be, that the 
Ambassador’s business should be conducted 
primarily with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (State 
Department) and that the Ministry (State Depart- 
ment) should arrange and facilitate, or at least be 
aware of, his contacts with other agencies. In rela- 
tively undisciplined societies such as ours, however, 
there is a tendency for other government officials to 
be intrigued by the idea of “playing diplomat” on 
their own. The White House staff, in particular, is 
frequently less than prudent in letting itself be 
drawn into conversations and negotiations with for- 
eign diplomats in Washington on matters which 
should be handled by the State Department or by 
the United States Ambassador abroad. 

The President is obligated to receive the creden- 
tials of all foreign Ambassadors when they arrive in 
Washington and normally tries to entertain the 
Diplomatic Corps at least once a year. He also sees 
the foreign Ambassadors accompanying distin- 
guished visitors from their home countries. Con- 
tacts, whether by the President or by his National 
Security Advisor or other members of the White 
House, do involve a number of risks. For one thing, 
foreign governments sometimes try to use the 
White House channel to end-run around the 
American Ambassador in their own capitals and to 
reverse or modify unfavorable decisions which may 
have been communicated to them by the Ambassa- 
dor on the spot. For another, it is manifestly impos- 
sible (as well as undesirable) for the White House 



to be adequately informed of the myriads of prob- 
lems between the United States and other coun- 
tries, or to deal effectively with specific issues out- 
side the context of an ongoing broad relationship. 
Furthermore, as a physical matter, the President 
and his staff cannot maintain contact with more 
than a handful of the 130-odd Ambassadors in 
Washington and the net result is the creation of 
resentment and frictions among those who are un- 
able to obtain such “favored status.” 

Summitry and Official Visits: Summitry per se is his- 
torically a somewhat dubious instrument unless it is 
purely for the purpose of getting acquainted and 
establishing an aura of good will, or to ratify agree- 
ments previously carefully worked out through nor- 
mal channels. However, within the framework of 
this definition of summitry, a good American Am- 
bassador will always seek to arrange exchanges of 
visits between the President and the Secretary of 
State and other top-level American officials with 
their counterparts in his country of residence. Such 
visits (in which he must play a key role) provide 
opportunities to extend his range of contacts, to 
enhance his status with the local government and 
population and to engender favorable publicity for 
his country. And after the visitors have come and 
gone, it is the Ambassador on the spot who must 
follow through to give the results some durable 
significance. 

The Nixon-Kissinger Anomaly: It would be unrealis- 
tic to discuss the management of foreign affairs in 
Washington, from the point of view of the role of 
the Ambassador, without dealing with the anoma- 
lous practices which have characterized the process 
during the past five years. Since 1969, the general 
direction of foreign policy has been primarily in- 
fluenced, and many major problems have been per- 
sonally handled, with the support and occasional 
participation of the President, by Dr. Henry Kiss- 
inger, first in his capacity as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs and since August, 
1973, in the additional capacity of Secretary of 
State. In both capacities, he has operated (con- 
ducted “secret diplomacy,” in his own words) with 
the support of a personal entourage and limited use 
of the established civilian and military bureaucra- 
cies. A brilliant and articulate intellectual with a cast 
iron constitution, he has seemed to be on the move 
abroad nearly as much as he is in Washington. 

Historians will long debate the value of Dr. Kis- 
singer’s contribution to the conduct of American 
foreign policy. Many analysts are already asserting 
that “objective conditions” were more important 
than the personal touch in most of his “accomplish- 
ments” and that firmer and more stable results 
would have been obtained through more normal 
procedures. Most seem to agree, however, that his 
travels and personal diplomacy were key factors in 
bringing about a major shift of United States policy 


towards the People’s Republic of China and in 
securing a cease-fire in the Middle East at a time 
when the United States did not have established 
diplomatic relations with the Arab countries. In any 
case, while such high-level travels and negotiations 
are spectacular and tend to monopolize the atten- 
tion the public media give to foreign affairs, two 
points must be borne in mind: 

First, personal diplomacy of the President and 
the Secretary of State can at most deal only with 
major allies and adversaries and with momen- 
tarily critical areas. Even as such personal di- 
plomacy captures all the headlines, the Govern- 
ment’s business with more than 100 individual 
countries and scores of international organiza- 
tions must be and is carried forward through the 
established machinery (though this would, of 
course, benefit from more regular and accessible 
top-level attention). 

Second, relationships between countries are 
on a 365-day-a-year basis. Visits of a few days are 
not sufficient to maintain this diplomatic process 
unless there is a persistent follow-through by a 
thoroughly informed Ambassador on a day-to- 
day basis. Moreover, when such top-level di- 
plomacy is justified to effect a specific policy 
change, the purposes of that change will not be 
realized until the policy is institutionalized and 
becomes a part of the continuing conduct of for- 
eign affairs. 

Dr. Kissinger expressed his awareness of these 
facts in a press conference at San Clemente on Au- 
gust 23, 1973 on the occasion of his nomination to 
be Secretary of State, when he said: 

What we are going to try to do is to solidify 
what has been started. . . . This requires that 
there will be a greater institutionalization of for- 
eign policy than has been the case up to now. 
One of the challenges in going to the State De- 
partment will be the ability now to work with the 
great professionals in the Foreign Service who 
will be here after this Administration has left, and 
who, hopefully, will carry on the traditions that 
are valid, that will, by then, have been estab- 
lished. 

Unfortunately, whether because of his basic na- 
ture or because of his continuing involvement in 
personal diplomacy, Dr. Kissinger has done little to 
put his publicly declared purposes into effect. Per- 
haps the report of the Commission can prompt and 
facilitate a “return to normalcy.” The need for bet- 
ter organization and management in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, today serious, will become critical in 
the relatively near future. There are few Dr. Kiss- 
ingers produced in the world and after he leaves the 
scene, I doubt we shall see his like in the White 
House or the State Department for many decades 
to come. 



Overseas Aspects 

Department Support: The Ambassador must have 
strong rear echelon support in the State Depart- 
ment. His back-up at home should be raised from 
its present level and strengthened to provide a sort 
of duplicate of the mission abroad, able to maintain 
liaison and get action from all interested agencies 
in Washington, and to provide quick replies to the 
Ambassador’s communications. It is impossible to 
conduct United States foreign policy effectively if 
what are now called “country desk” elements in the 
State Department are denied access to important 
communications to and from the field and with for- 
eign representatives in Washington, as is the case 
today. Important personnel resources are thus con- 
demned to under-employment, while overworked 
senior officers are deprived of invaluable assistance 
and advice. It appears that the justification for such 
restrictions in the distribution of essential informa- 
tion has been due to top-level obsession with 
“leaks.” As is well-known (to borrow a Soviet ex- 
pression), most Washington leaks come from the 
top, anyway. The way to prevent leaks at lower lev- 
els is to create a feeling of responsibility, trust and 
participation. Indeed, the cutting off of operating 
levels from essential information could constitute a 
provocation to disgruntled personnel to take liber- 
ties with such information if and when they do hap- 
pen to come by it. 

Communications: The Ambassador will normally 
use the State Department channels of communica- 
tions. He must, however, have access to and author- 
ity over other channels of communications from the 
Embassy operated by Defense and CIA. He must be 
kept regularly informed of all important substan- 
tive matters reported through these channels and 
be provided, at his request, with all reports or other 
communications sent through them. 

Contacts: The Ambassador must control access by 
all members of his Embassy to officials of the gov- 
ernment to which he is accredited. No element of 
the Embassy can be authorized to establish or main- 
tain official contacts without the Ambassador’s 
knowledge and approval. This is not to say that 
contacts should be restricted to or handled by the 
Ambassador himself. On the contrary, a good Am- 
bassador will delegate responsibility broadly (his 
ability to do so should be a principal criterion in his 
selection), and not only authorize but actively en- 
courage the development of working and social re- 
lationships at all levels and by all elements of the 
Embassy. 

Personnel Control: If the Ambassador is to exercise 
effective authority over personnel in the service and 
on the payroll of other Departments and agencies 
than State, it must be made clear to them in Wash- 
ington that his evaluation of their performance will 


have an important bearing on their future progress 
in their own services. The present informal and 
frequently pro forma rating procedures should be 
replaced by a systematic, uniform, accepted system 
of Ambassadorial performance reports on the sen- 
ior personnel of all Departments and agencies com- 
parable to those submitted on senior Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers. 

A Unified Mission: An effective Ambassador will 
encourage all elements of the Mission to consider 
their specialized activities as contributing to the ac- 
complishment of the overall objectives of the 
United States in the country of their assignment. 
Indeed, with a proper understanding of the com- 
mon mission of all elements useful intramural co- 
operation in exchange of information and other 
forms of mutual aid can be developed, enhancing 
the overall performance of the Mission. 

ENSURING ADEQUATE AND QUALIFIED 
PERSONNEL RESOURCES 

Despite occasional mismanagement and recur- 
rent abuse, the 50-year old Foreign Service of the 
United States is a tested and proven instrument. 
The Foreign Service has increasingly provided the 
personnel resources required for the conduct of the 
nation’s foreign affairs and will inevitably have to be 
relied on even more in the future as diplomacy 
becomes more complex and diplomatic life more 
hazardous, and as American relationships with the 
outer world become increasingly critical to our 
security and well-being. 

It is therefore vital that the well not be allowed to 
go dry and that its waters be kept fresh. Recruit- 
ment at the bottom must at all costs be sustained, 
high standards of admission and performance 
maintained and sub-standard personnel gracefully 
eliminated. 

More specifically, if the Foreign Service is to pro- 
duce officers capable of fulfilling the expanding 
role of the Ambassador in today’s world, several 
measures are essential: 

1 . In Foreign Service assignments to the State 
Department (which should normally, constitute 
not less than one-third of the officer’s service), it 
should be made clear that effective performance 
in management and administration is as impor- 
tant to future promotion as service in the more 
traditional and usually more sought after func- 
tions. 

2. There must be a greatly expanded program 
of assignments to responsible executive positions 
in such operating agencies as USIA and AID and 
to the foreign affairs elements of the White 
House, Defense, Commerce, Treasury and other 
Departments and agencies. An effective perform- 



ance in these assignments should likewise be 
given greater weight in the promotion system. 

3. Except for purely technical specialists (doc- 
tors, nurses, engineers), the general rule should 
be that officers specializing (“majoring”) in a 
given area or functional field should “minor” in 
at least one other field. As officers showing quali- 
ties of executive leadership and broad political 
and economic understanding reach the upper 
ranks, they should be given an increasing range 
of responsibilities and experience both in Wash- 
ington and overseas. 


4. The Foreign Service Institute should be de- 
veloped increasingly as an all-Service training 
facility. Its curricula should be reviewed and re- 
vised to support the broad concept of training 
and experience suggested above and to instill an 
understanding of the role of all instruments in 
the realization of overall United States foreign 
policy objectives. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946, which is a very 
flexible instrument, should be used purposefully to 
accomplish these objectives. 



Is the Ambassador an 
Endangered Species, or 
Merely Obsolete? 

J. Robert Schaetzel 

January 1975 


The presumptive conclusion is that if the ambas- 
sador is not obsolete, he certainly is obsolescent. 
The more charitable notion of “an endangered spe- 
cies” insinuates that the ambassador, roaming his 
exotic habitat, is worth preserving, perhaps as an 
anthropological specimen. In any event the ques- 
tion is timely, for the ambassador, wrapped in the 
yellowed trappings of diplomacy, is in the way of 
becoming one of the modem world’s anachro- 
nisms. 


Assumptions 

This appraisal of the present and possible future 
role of the ambassador focuses on Western Europe 
where my experience lies, but implicitly includes 
such other industrialized countries as Canada, Ja- 
pan, and the multilateral Atlantic organizations. I 
also submit that these remain the areas of funda- 
mental interest to the United States. There are two 
errors of analysis — to attempt to force all foreign 
relations into the same matrix or, on the other ex- 
treme, to draw sharp distinctions between Ameri- 
can foreign relations with the industrialized democ- 
racies, the communist world, the rich and the poor, 
developing nations and, finally, that new element, 
the multilateral organization. While the differences 
among these groups are extensive, nonetheless 
many of the observations to be made about the 
ambassadorial role in Western Europe and with re- 
spect to the multilateral organizations have applica- 
tions to the role of chiefs of mission elsewhere in 
the world. 

As a caveat and to clarify this analysis, a few re- 
marks should be made about the developing coun- 
tries. These are more suppositions and questions 
than assertions. These countries, containing the 
bulk of the world’s population and most of its pov- 


erty, struggle with basic internal problems of politi- 
cal and economic development. Even in the expan- 
sive, self-confident days of American foreign policy 
under Presidents Truman and Kennedy the specific 
problems of these countries rarely caught and held 
Washington’s attention. This lack of political atten- 
tion and the peculiarly local nature of the problems 
open a special role for the American ambassador. 
The right man, with a feel for the people and its 
regime, with energy and a small competent staff, 
can play a remarkable and constructive role. It is a 
role for a trained, experienced, sympathetic official 
who sees the job as the culmination of a career 
dedicated to the improvement of man’s lot. This 
definition excludes the career officer who views the 
assignment as a necessary purgatory, or the politi- 
cal appointee who contributed so little his reward 
was Africa, Central America, or nothing. 

The first general assumption is the phenomenon 
of a constricted, interrelated world, summed up by 
the word “interdependence”. Interdependence, 
which subsumes the overwhelming importance of 
economic factors, means that international rela- 
tions have become inseparable from domestic poli- 
cies and programs. Of the many implications of this 
fundamentally altered basic situation, one is the 
change it imposes on diplomacy. From the Renais- 
sance, when modem diplomacy was bom, to the 
Age of Enlightenment and the 19th century in- 
trigues of Mettemich and Talleyrand, diplomacy 
was the exclusive province of the sovereign, ac- 
cepted as such by the public. This remoteness of 
foreign affairs from the daily life of the citizen is a 
thing of the past. 

A second assumption is the sea change in the 
order of priorities among the several elements that 
make up international relations. While many of the 
familiar factors remain significant — political, de- 
fense, cultural— economic issues have come to 
dominate. This fact imposes a further set of priori- 


ties: the vital role of Western Europe and Japan, 
which with the United States will determine 
whether the world’s economic and financial system 
works or fails. This is no classic problem in bilateral 
foreign relations, but a question of "system”, of 
viable international organization. 

A third assumption is that the decline in the 
status and authority of the State Department is ir- 
reversible. As Secretary Rogers’ peculiar regime 
illuminated this trend, Secretary Kissinger’s per- 
sonal, fortissimo performance temporarily ob- 
scures the Department’s altered status, but does 
not change it. This decline only partially results 
from the supremacy of domestic economic and so- 
cial factors. It is substantially due to the inevitable 
absorption by the office of the President of the tasks 
of intragovemmental coordination. With most 
domestic economic decisions profoundly affecting 
foreign policy and, conversely, the pursuit of for- 
eign policy objectives requiring domestic economic 
adjustments or sacrifices, unless the State Depart- 
ment is to become a super-agency or an adjunct of 
the President’s personal office, matters of such vital 
national concern must be managed at a level above 
that of the governmental departments. All of the 
major industrial nations experience similar decline 
in the prestige and authority of their foreign offices, 
and for the same reasons. 

These are the forces that hasten the obsolescence 
of traditional diplomacy and its symbolic figure- 
head, the ambassador. 


The Impact of Technological Change 

Within a generation science and technology have 
had a revolutionary impact on traditional di- 
plomacy. Electronic communication has eliminated 
distance. The jet aircraft has brought every capital 
within 24 hours of Washington. Thus the earlier 
isolation of the foreign mission in space and time, 
which enhanced the independence of the ambassa- 
dor and extended his latitude for personal action, 
has been erased by modem technology. 

The emergence of the pervasive media, visual 
and printed, has further circumscribed the ambas- 
sador’s independence. Until the recent past gov- 
ernments and foreign offices had a considerable 
capacity to control the coverage of international 
affairs. In America, an isolationist tradition, a 
domestic press ready to accept the official dogma 
with respect to foreign developments, changed at 
the end of World War II. The media became a 
major factor in the conduct of international affairs. 
What an ambassador says or does, or is reported to 
have done, can become instantly known, and em- 
barrassing, to his government. And as the media 


limits dramatically the area of maneuver of the Ex- 
ecutive, so this reporting curtails further the lati- 
tude earlier enjoyed by the ambassador. 

The foregoing factors interact with the maturing 
of the principle of non-discrimination as a tenet of 
contemporary international practice. The Hull 
trade agreements program, with its most-favored- 
nation principle, cemented non-discrimination into 
American foreign policy. Discrimination was to be- 
come the unusual instrument of diplomacy, indeed 
a weapon. Hence, any action that favored or pun- 
ished one country would, thanks to the combina- 
tion of modem technology and the media, become 
quickly and generally known. It was no longer pos- 
sible, on the basis of general instructions, for an 
ambassador to offer or deny economic benefits 
within the exclusive framework of a bilateral rela- 
tionship. In short, every bilateral action now must 
be weighed to assess its international reverbera- 
tions. This analysis and the conclusions to be drawn 
from it can only be done in Washington. 

Multilateral Diplomacy 

The development of multilateral diplomacy has 
been as striking as the foregoing, and has had 
equally dramatic effect on the conduct of American 
foreign relations. “Multilateral” covers a variety of 
international institutions, some of which we belong 
to, others of which we do not. The distinction is 
important. The organizations of which we are mem- 
bers — the United Nations, the OAS, the OECD, the 
new International Energy Agency — have the gen- 
eral pattern of a headquarters, resident American 
missions and periodic conferences involving dele- 
gations dispatched from Washington for limited 
periods. For organizations in which we are not 
members, for instance the European Community, 
the American role is different. It is similar to that of 
the traditional diplomatic mission, accredited to the 
organization in question with the duties of report- 
ing, representation and negotiation. 

The common denominator is a sharp change 
away from bilateral, nation-to-nation diplomacy. 
The areas of work tend to be specialized. It is the 
era of the expert, the technician who flies out from 
the capital for the periodic meeting and who is ser- 
viced by permanent, technical international staffs. 
All foreign offices have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to supervise effectively this technical work — in 
air safety, water pollution, allocation of broadcast 
frequencies; the experts and the detailed instruc- 
tions originate in the competent substantive de- 
partments and agencies. For the State Department 
officers responsible for overseeing this work, the 
greater their immersion in the technical fields the 



less they seem a part of the general work of the 
State Department. Thus, insofar as the Department 
is the protector of the embassies’ interests, this as- 
sociation of the Department’s specialists with the 
functional agencies alienates still further the am- 
bassador and his staff. 

As the incessant international conferences move 
away from the several headquarters such as New 
York or Geneva and descend on one or another 
foreign capital, an ambassador suddenly finds his 
embassy crawling with experts from the Federal 
Aviation Administration or the National Science 
Foundation. He and his staff are reduced to per- 
forming service functions — administrative support, 
communications to and from Washington. 

Another variant of multilateral diplomacy is the 
protracted international conference with a defined 
task and presumed terminal date. This device has 
proliferated and the meetings can end up anywhere 
— Helsinki, Vienna, Geneva, Paris. A similar ad- 
ministrative load is imposed on the ambassador and 
his staff, although with unpleasant variations. The 
agenda of some of these conferences may be at the 
center of political relations as distinct from the 
predominantly technical work referred to above. 
Whether the issue is Vietnam or conventional arms 
control, the ambassador has less excuse for un- 
familiarity with the subject and the results will fre- 
quently affect his normal responsibilities. At best he 
will be a supernumerary and his primary obligation 
that of discreet host. 

Thus, multilateral diplomacy accelerates the di- 
minishing role of the resident ambassador. The na- 
tional state remains a pawn on the board, but the 
game is elsewhere, played out by different pieces. 

Why the Sense of Obsolescence? 

The changes and innovations outlined set the 
framework which diminishes, inevitably, the role of 
the ambassador. But other, more specific develop- 
ments and actions have depreciated the currency. 

Like all institutions, diplomacy moves under its 
own inertial force. Practices once pertinent, but 
now irrelevant, are thoughtlessly or stubbornly 
continued. The most obvious is the timeless cha- 
rade of formal social activity which has become syn- 
onymous with diplomacy and occupies much of the 
ambassador’s life — the incestuous receptions and 
dinners within the confines of the diplomatic com- 
munity. It is a subculture established by tradition 
and carried on by traditionalists. The more irrele- 
vant the social practice, the more frantic the pace. 
The indulgent public amusement of “Call Me 
Madam” seems lacking today. 

America’s peculiar process of appointing ambas- 


sadors has contributed to the sense of their ob- 
solescence. Happily enough, no other country fol- 
lows our practice of using diplomatic posts, 
especially in Europe, as a reward for political ser- 
vice or contribution or as a means of dealing with 
an embarrassing domestic political problem. This 
may be a remnant of Jacksonian cynicism, of the 
conviction that public service is the only profession 
for which neither experience nor training is re- 
quired. Some of the men and women imposed as 
American ambassadors on helpless foreign govern- 
ments lead only to the conclusion that our Presi- 
dents have not regarded these appointments as 
serious. Statistics frequently employed to prove 
that career officers hold all but 20, 25 or 30 percent 
of the ambassadorial posts only demonstrate again 
how statistics can lie. In a disproportionate number 
of cases the political appointee has been named to 
the most important, certainly the most comfortable, 
foreign post. Whatever his innocence of foreign 
affairs, the big contributor or the evicted cabinet 
officer knows that the good life does not lie south 
of the Sahara. 

It is impossible to take seriously positions the 
President treats frivolously. Over the years our 
chief executives have unambiguously proven that 
rather than assignments for placing abroad the 
President’s alter ego, London, Paris and Rome are 
regarded as overseas fringe parking areas where 
awkward political problems can be temporarily 
stored. Indifference to adverse foreign reactions 
adds arrogance to this peculiar practice. 

In this make-believe world one illusion is care- 
fully nurtured: the ambassador as the personal rep- 
resentative of the President. The notion assuages 
the egos of career and non-career ambassadors and 
is furthered by their staffs whose personal dreams 
require that they share the luster that surrounds 
this fable. Normally no more than an oddity, trans- 
lated into reality the illusion can become embar- 
rassing. For instance, Graham Martin, when ambas- 
sador to Thailand, exercised the prerogative, 
insisting that as personal representative of the 
President he outranked the visiting Vice President, 
to Hubert Humphrey’s astonishment and subse- 
quent irritation. Episodes such as this disclose a 
diplomatic netherworld and contribute to the feel- 
ing that diplomacy as presently conducted is en- 
tirely obsolete. 

Personal diplomacy, whether by the head of state 
or foreign secretary, was not an invention of Presi- 
dent Nixon or Dr. Kissinger. But they dramatized a 
practice that had attracted and seduced predeces- 
sors and politicians holding similar positions 
abroad. There is no reason to believe that the 
glamor of the state visit or the excitement of per- 
sonal diplomacy will diminish. Politicians have con- 
vinced themselves that the practice enhances their 



domestic position; it certainly provides a momen- 
tary escape from realities at home. As with the dip- 
lomatic life in each capital, the state visit begets 
return visits. The increased tempo of these visits 
requires that they be described as “serious” and 
“working”, designed to produce or seem to pro- 
duce concrete results as contrasted with the formal, 
ceremonial excursion, without substantive preten- 
sion. Inevitably, the new genre must be intimate as 
well. This means the pruning of aides in atten- 
dance. More often than not, and at American initia- 
tive, the Presidential head of’govemment tete-it- 
tetes or even those of visiting foreign ministers 
exclude the American ambassador. One result is 
the parallel exclusion of the ambassador of the 
other side. The result is devastating. Neither the 
American ambassador nor his foreign counterpart 
in Washington nor their respective staffs will have 
more than the most rudimentary or superficial ac- 
count of the substance or the atmosphere of the 
discussions. No matter what the ability of the 
American representative or his personal status with 
the host government, his effectiveness cannot with- 
stand this signal of a lack of confidence by his mas- 
ter. The cult of intimacy, secrecy and exclusion un- 
derscores the degree to which the ambassador has 
become irrelevant, particularly where serious mat- 
ters are discussed. If the ambassadorial position 
were considered important and regarded as a 
consequential, continuing channel of communica- 
tion, then both the President and the Secretary of 
State would deem it in their interest to impress 
upon the principal members of the other govern- 
ment that the ambassador was an esteemed, trusted 
colleague and obviously an indispensable part of 
the United States foreign policy machinery. 

The aura of ambassadorial irrelevance is fur- 
thered by the intensified contacts between special- 
ized ministers — especially finance and defense, but 
the fraternal relationship is spreading rapidly to 
officials in other functional fields. The generally 
technical nature of the business and the personal 
relationships developing out of attendance at inter- 
national conferences and meetings, furthered by 
the handy telephone and airplane, lead to the pre- 
sent regime of personal contact. The American Sec- 
retary of Defense, meeting his counterpart at the 
NATO Nuclear Planning Group or at some military 
exercise, will generally have a closer personal rela- 
tionship with these colleagues than with any Ameri- 
can ambassador. Once again, the chief of mission is 
assigned the role of resort hostess for his cabinet 
visitor, offering his table for the working luncheon 
and opera seats in the evening. 

The fact of mounting irrelevance is driven home 
by the ambassador’s remoteness from most conse- 
quential international negotiations. Only if the mat- 
ter is utterly trivial and local in nature will the task 


be given to the local chief of mission, and then only 
under close instructions and with the physical sup- 
port of Washington experts. But for the serious 
matters, where the side effects may be considerable, 
the rule is to dispatch negotiators from the capital. 
The ambassador, at best a silent observer, may be 
humored by polite inquiries, but he will not be a 
serious part of the delegation. Under Kissinger the 
practice has been refined to the point that on occa- 
sion the ambassador has been unaware of the Sec- 
retary’s presence in the nation. 

In a word, the ambassador is out of the serious 
play. He is rarely viewed as the best channel of 
communication with the head of government, he is 
not charged with the critical negotiating tasks, he is 
subordinated to visiting Washington officials and 
negotiating experts (visitors would be amazed if he 
had the temerity to offer substantive views), and — 
to make the message unmistakably clear — his ex- 
pected duties are those of the hosteler. 

It should be evident by now that the Ambassador 
is not a policy officer. He is remote from the Byzan- 
tine process which evolves the broad structure of 
American foreign policy, policy that will encompass 
his domain and control his actions. Even with re- 
spect to bilateral policy his recommendations will 
be only part of the raw material that will finally 
emerge as governmental policy. If he happens to be 
assigned to a country which Washington has ig- 
nored or where there is some unease due to 
changed local situations, then, without alternative, 
the views of the ambassador may be sought; he may 
even be brought home for consultation. But the 
pattern is clear. The ambassador is no more than 
one of the many sources of data that pour into the 
Washington policy computer. 

Whatever the general impact of these develop- 
ments, the problem posed for the American ambas- 
sador in Europe is intense. He must live with the 
conventional wisdom that every American is bom 
with an innate feel for relations with Europe and 
that he knows Europe. There is also the constant 
ebb and flow of American and European officials 
across the Atlantic and that perplexing multilateral 
world of the European Community, the OECD and 
NATO, each of which casts him deeper in the 
shadow. The European Community would be a 
hard case for the ambassador to a member state 
even if the Community were organized and oper- 
ated in a manner consistent with its rhetoric and 
ambitions. Rather, it is incomplete, confused and 
engrossed in detail; instead of European harmony 
there is general dissonance. The professional obli- 
gation imposed on the ambassador is to appreciate 
the almost visionary political objective, accept a 
most limited reality, and deal with this reality in 
such a way as to aid the Europeans as they struggle 
toward their grand ambitions. And this must be 
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done against Washington’s loss of faith in a united 
Europe, impatience with the messy institutions and 
constant readiness to do battle against real or pre- 
sumed European economic offenses. The dimen- 
sions of this task have proven to be well beyond the 
interest or the capacity of almost all ambassadors. 

NATO, more familiar in substance and organiza- 
tion, nonetheless poses for the bilateral ambassa- 
dor its own set of problems. All significant security 
and related political issues, whether bilateral or 
multilateral, cannot be considered Outside the 
NATO context. Baffled by this larger world, the 
bilateral ambassador inclines either to be impervi- 
ous to the fact that he knows only a part of the 
puzzle or, if he realizes this, to resent the incursion 
into his fiefdom. 

And in the area which would seem the last pre- 
serve of the ambassador, political consultation, the 
multilateral'inroads continue. TheNATO 'Council, 
in permanent session, and its subordinate sessions 
of political counsellors have become the significant 
forums for the Atlantic dialogue on political prob- 
lems of concern to the member governments of the 
Alliance. The system has the tone and ease of any 
“old boys’ club”. The bilateral ambassador is 
poorly positioned to challenge this well established 
system. 

A new complexity has been added. The Euro- 
pean Community or, more accurately, the Nine are 
evolving their own method of political consultation. 
At the official level it is conducted through the 
Davignon Committee, supplemented by periodic 
meetings of foreign ministers. As a result of the 
Paris summit in December 1974, three times each 
year the heads of government will meet, thus put- 
ting another layer on the political cake. This pro- 
cess is only vaguely institutionalized; rather than 
fixed in one site, it moves in random fashion from 
one capital to another. The mobility means that 
Washington cannot decide upon a set system in 
order to deal with the phenomenon. The nature of 
this political activity and the matters on the Euro- 
pean agenda encourage Washington to cope with 
the problem by meetings between Departmental 
officers — such as the Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs or the Counselor — and the Davignon 
Committee rather than using the embassies or 
American ambassadors. 

As if this were not enough, there is the OECD 
with its myriad activities. For the ambassador who 
skims along the surface of political problems, the 
intricate, technical business of the OECD is not 
merely mysterious, it is repellent. The organization 
has never interested the American ambassador to 
France, despite its location in his territory, except 
when the Secretary of State or perhaps the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury attended one of OECD’s peri- 
odic ministerial meetings. The ambassador’s in- 


volvement on those rare occasions has been 
invariably ceremonial. At one point the OECD am- 
bassador was part of the NATO mission, indeed 
subordinate to the American chief of mission to 
NATO. The inability of the latter to manage such 
disparate functions, to say nothing of his uninterest 
in the economic field, led to a clean separation of 
the two. Thus another multilateral activity lies quite 
outside the range of the bilateral ambassador. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to examine 
the general operation of the embassies abroad. The 
target here is the ambassador. However, a word 
about the embassies’ economic activities is in order. 
First, America’s acute balance of payments prob- 
lem, then the 1974 energy-related crises drew the 
attention of all but the most somnambulant ambas- 
sador — if these economic matters were all that im- 
portant to Washington then the chief of mission 
should be doing something about them. As*a mag- 
netic field it has tended to attract the political am- 
bassador even more than the career chief of mis- 
sion. The latter, by and large, has been innoculated 
against economic matters, or finds comfort or es- 
cape in prodding his economic staff to more in- 
tense, if entirely routine activity. This staff, pro- 
pelled by some inertial force, concentrates on 
economic reporting, servicing the demands of in- 
numerable domestic agencies and export promo- 
tion. Indeed, the career officer who is finally estab- 
lished as ambassador is a testimonial to a system 
which rewards political specialists and penalizes the 
economic expert. As this is the way the promotional 
game is played, there is little incentive to master a 
difficult, technical field. 

Baffled by the intricacies of diplomacy, obscurely 
aware of being superfluous to the larger designs of 
Washington, almost with abandonment the politi- 
cal ambassador throws himself into the battle to 
expand exports and defend American business. 
These are “his people” and what could be more 
patriotic than the advancement of America’s basic 
commercial interests? It is instructive that most im- 
portant American concerns operating abroad are 
prepared and prefer to take care of themselves. 
Hence, the end result of ambassadorial zeal can be 
either irrelevance or irritation. The trade promo- 
tion and trade protection function is drifting away 
from the government to the hands of consultants or 
banks where it belongs. 

This is a pessimistic judgment of the ambassador 
today, particularly an ambassador assigned to a na- 
tional mission in one of the advanced industrialized 
countries. Technology, evolving diplomatic prac- 
tice and multilateral activity all lead toward redun- 
dancy. Only encrusted practice obscures this irrele- 
vance. The indifference of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Senate to the qualifications, or 
lack of them, of ambassadorial nominees affirms the 



inconsequential significance of the position. If 
there could be any doubt, Senator Sparkman, when 
Acting Chairman of the Committee, dispelled it 
when he commended Firestone, post-Watergate 
ambassadorial nominee to Belgium, for his public 
spiritedness in contributing over $100,000 to the 
Nixon campaign. 


Can the Ambassador’s Role Be 
Redefined and Redesigned so as to Be 
Useful in Today's World? 

Obviously, the ambassador, his functions and 
possible re-tooling make sense only as part of the 
general scheme of American foreign relations. For 
instance, if, by decision or indolence, it is decided 
to perpetuate the present organization and method 
of conduct of American foreign affairs, there is nei- 
ther incentive nor need to agonize over the role of 
the ambassador. On the assumption, however, that 
substantial change in the basic structure and prac- 
tice should and will be made, it should be clear from 
what has been said earlier in this paper that the 
kinds of ambassadors we appoint and their func- 
tions must change radically. 

As far as the bilateral ambassador is concerned, 
again in the context of the advanced industrialized 
countries, his responsibilities should lie primarily in 
the analytical realm. His goal should be to know 
better and more intimately than any other Ameri- 
can official the dynamics, the problems and the 
potentialities of the country to which he is assigned. 
This means the systematic development of personal 
contacts with the elite, those who shape opinion. 
“Elite”, incidentally, while including ministers and 
their satellites in the capital, encompasses certainly 
those who have or may in the future have authentic 
influence. This description includes those out of 
power and, for instance in France and Italy, mem- 
bers of , the Communist parties and Communist- 
dominated trade unions. 

Concentration on incisive, detailed analysis and 
the human contacts to supplement this analysis 
would provide the basic material for the other sig- 
nificant tasks of the “new” ambassador: familiarity 
with the points of pressure where American policies 
or interests can be advanced; knowledge of the lo- 
cal scene so authoritative that the ambassador 
becomes an inevitable and indispensable part of 
any American negotiations which involve his coun- 
try. 

From these personal qualities and responsibili- 
ties flows the obligation to administer and lead an 
embassy of which the purpose is an extension of his 
own role. Rather than the present practice with the 
ambassador pursuing his own substantively in- 


consequential social business or such specific tasks 
as the Department and his own staff think he can 
perform under instruction and without endanger- 
ing the Republic, the future ambassador should be 
in fact the senior responsible officer and the intel- 
lectual leader of his mission. This implies adminis- 
trative direction of the embassy. 

If this is the evolution of the job, then what is the 
function of the deputy chief of mission? In the past, 
the methodical elaboration and expansion of the 
role of the DCM has been partly cynical, anticipat- 
ing the appointment as chief of mission the naive 
politician, party benefactor or career officer coast- 
ing toward retirement. More creditably, the deputy 
has come to be the administrator and manager of 
the embassy, the engineer of a ship where each 
section has its established and defined tasks. His 
concern is more to see that these tasks are accom- 
plished than to determine whether they are worth 
doing or even done intelligently. In many situa- 
tions, where his chief is a political appointee, the 
deputy may serve as charge for a good part of the 
time — to the common relief of his staff and the host 
country. He will also have the delicate and fre- 
quently difficult job of nurturing the illusion that 
the ambassador is authentically in charge and un- 
derstands what his embassy is doing. No one should 
deprecate the challenge of this assignment or fail to 
give credit for the admirable way in which the func- 
tion is generally performed. 

But under the revisionist theories advanced here 
the DCM’s role changes. It may become even more 
difficult. The more the ambassador is the actual 
leader and administrator of the embassy, the more 
he reduces the heretofore central position of the 
deputy. Indeed, the DCM would enjoy all the frus- 
trations that are the curse of any deputy. His pri- 
mary function would be to fill in when the ambassa- 
dor is away or to perform specific tasks assigned to 
him by his chief of mission. He would no longer be 
the chief executive officer of the embassy. Because 
of the peculiarities of the present arrangement, the 
myth exists that the DCM will possess those ad- 
ministrative skills the ambassador lacks. If future 
ambassadors have the intrinsic qualities premised 
here, they will have as much administrative ability 
as any deputy. In point of fact, authentic adminis- 
trative talent is one of the rarest human attributes, 
and one should have a low level of expectation that 
men such as General George Marshall will appear 
frequently on the scene as ambassadors, deputies, 
or secretaries of state. 

The qualifications to be sought in the ambassa- 
dor would appear to be these: First, one assumes 
extensive and intensive experience in foreign 
affairs. Generally this competence will have been 
acquired in the career service, but it may also be the 
result of work outside of government — in aca- 



demia, foundations, business, or law. The postulate 
is that foreign affairs is a serious, valid, responsible 
field of human endeavor like medicine, law, or 
plumbing. The notion is rejected that a successful 
housing contractor can pick up this expertise in 
on-the-job training once he arrives at his post. 

Second, in addition to a general knowledge of 
foreign affairs the future ambassador will have to be 
well grounded in international economics. It 
should be emphasized that there is no necessary 
correlation between business experience and the 
kinds of economic knowledge which will be a 
prerequisite to the modern ambassador’s effective 
performance. 

Third, he must also know and have a feel for the 
way the American government works — the mechan- 
ics of the State Department, the interdepartmental 
relationships and pressures, the White House and, 
perhaps of greatest importance, the workings of the 
Congress. And this least static of all fields will re- 
quire constant up-dating, necessitating frequent 
visits to Washington, contacts with each point of 
political power and, again, especially with the Con- 
gress. 

Fourth, another essential area of knowledge is 
the multilateral system. He must know what it is, 
how it is supposed to operate, how it actually works, 
why it is important, what American policy is toward 
the system; and, specifically, he must appreciate 
how bilateral relations fit into this system. Granted 
this is like insisting that a Catholic priest know and 
sympathize with an evolving ecumenical congress. 
In Europe, for example, the bilateral ambassador 
must recognize that in certain areas, frequently the 
most critical, he must work for the subordination of 
the national and bilateral interests within the mul- 
tilateral system. He may find even more difficult the 
need to accommodate himself to the superior sub- 
stantive knowledge of the multilateral ambassador 
and accept the latter’s judgment on tactics. 

The bilateral ambassador is part of a complex, 
dynamic process of change in which the multilateral 
system grows in importance at the expense of the 
nation state and, coincidentally, of that notable 
symbol of national sovereignty, the ambassador. 
Furthermore, this icon of sovereignty must hence- 
forth see himself as one part of a field operation, of 
a team, with others directing the play. 

Fifth, this prescription assumes that the ambassa- 
dor will possess the qualities definitively enumer- 
ated by Harold Nicolson, especially the diplomatic 
temperament. At heart, this is the capacity to un- 
derstand the other man’s point of view, his goals, 
interests, problems and frustrations without losing 
sight of American interests and policies. It is the 
command of this material, conveyed persuasively to 
Washington, that establishes the limits and oppor- 
tunities of American policy. As economic and social 


factors increase in importance, the ambassador 
must extend the range of his interest well beyond 
the fusty embassy-foreign office connection to the 
whole field of governmental ministries and pro- 
grams. 

The foregoing might seem to ignore the classical 
diplomatic problems. In fact, any ambassador must 
be equipped to cope with an internal political 
upheaval, war, the evacuation of American citizens, 
etc. While the likelihood may be remote, he and his 
staff must be prepared to meet such crises. 

The ambassador assigned to one of the multilat- 
eral organizations must have all of the foregoing 
qualities, skills and more. The NATO job demands 
an extensive knowledge of military strategy, hard- 
ware and organization, as well as a sophisticated 
grasp of the major political issues and policies that 
impinge on the Alliance. Assignments to NATO 
have been taken seriously by other governments, 
with ambassadors kept in place for considerable 
periods of time. Almost without exception other 
members of the Alliance have nominated senior 
career officials. The United States has generally 
turned to non-career people, partly to insure status 
and access to the President. What Ambassadors 
Ellsworth and Rumsfeld lacked in knowledge and 
experience they made up in proven political skill, 
intelligence, the capacity to learn and their standing 
in Washington’s political hierarchy. David Kennedy 
proved that an ambassador could lack all of these 
and, in addition, have slight interest in the job. 

The ambassador to the European Community 
must know intimately the goals, personalities, orga- 
nization and involved procedures of the Commu- 
nity. To be effective he must be more than the de- 
tached observer of a complex economic-political 
entity; he must be intellectually sympathetic to a 
great European experiment. As much of the work of 
the Community is economics at its most technical 
and complicated, his interest in and mastery of this 
art form are essential. 

The OECD job calls for many of the qualities of 
the ambassador to the Community but needs, in 
addition, the forbearance a man who derives much 
of his professional satisfaction from directing the 
performance of others. In oversimplified terms, the 
OECD is no more than a forum or a device for 
dealing with major economic problems. It is a con- 
tinuing process bringing ministers or high officials 
of the member governments together to examine 
economic issues, seek out possible solutions and 
attempt to develop a consensus among the ad- 
vanced industrial countries. The theory is that com- 
mon policies may emerge from the involvement 
and give-and-take of officials from capitals charged 
with similar responsibilities. The OECD ambassa- 
dor is the producer and director of the American 
side of this economic repertory theater. Yet only 



part of his duty is the management of the Washing- 
ton contingent. If the OECD is to be effective the 
American ambassador must inspire, lead and or- 
ganize the other delegations. Without American 
leadership the organization will be lifeless. 

The OECD operation is unique and can only be 
handled effectively by a man experienced in the 
workings of the American government, respected 
by Washington cabinet officers and senior officers 
for his economic competence and knowledge of the 
OECD mechanism. If the OECD man is without 
standing and authority, he will be unable to attract 
his American colleagues to OECD meetings, and 
without their presence the organization loses its 
meaning. Up until 1972 the United States assigned 
experienced officers, competent in economics, to 
the OECD position. The position was then left va- 
cant for over a year. After this hiatus a non-career 
ambassador was appointed, innocent of knowledge 
of the OECD or Washington. All of this gave fur- 
ther evidence that Washington had no interest in 
the organization. 

There are certain things the future ambassador 
should not be and should not do. He is not Ameri- 
ca’s public relations officer, roaming the foreign 
countryside selling himself and the United States. 
Large, complicated and dynamic foreign societies 
are highly resistent to PR campaigns. Indeed, inten- 
sive polls of European opinion about the United 
States show an extraordinary propensity of the 
European to ignore the persistent urgings of his 
own government and national media as to what his 
attitude should be toward the United States. After 
years of Gaullism and its open animus toward many 
things American, the Frenchman stubbornly clung 
to his own, peculiarly friendly regard for the United 
States. The public relations gambit is an easy es- 
cape for the non-career ambassador, for as a busi- 
nessman or politician it is a familiar way of life. It 
can consume all the energy of the most insatiable 
ambassador. It is an activity to which the resources 
of the embassy can be easily rallied. If one con- 
cludes that the objective of foreign policy is good 
relations, then the techniques of the advertising 
agency become the new tools of diplomacy. Good 
relations may be abstractly desirable but as a practi- 
cal matter irrelevant. We should have learned this, 
if nothing more, from a decade of General de 
Gaulle. If the ambassador should perform the tasks 
outlined here, the public relations function is dis- 
tinctly secondary. In this new role of ambassador he 
may establish the image of a serious, competent and 
responsible representative of the United States and 
coincidentally grace the profession and his country. 
At the same time he will in all probability frustrate 
and irritate the garden clubs and diplomatic com- 
munity by his unavailability for the spring tours and 
national days. 


It must be accepted that under the best of circum- 
stances the ambassador will be only peripherally 
involved in the design and direction of American 
foreign policy. On the other hand, he should be 
given a significant role with respect to tactics, an 
element critical to the effectiveness of foreign rela- 
tions. In recent years the leash has been short and 
the ambassador on a choke collar. It has become 
habitual for Washington to issue instructions to an 
ambassador in the same painstaking detail normally 
used in parental guidance of very young and poten- 
tially wayward children. It is essentially absurd to 
believe that the blueprint for tactics can be intelli- 
gently formulated in some Washington darkroom. 
The management of American interests with the 
foreign government is the one area where the 
knowledgeable and experienced embassy should 
have primacy. Contrariwise, precise, inflexible 
Washington instructions, written by officers and 
committees whose attention is riveted on inter- 
departmental competition and the effect of any ac- 
tion on the array of Congressional pressures and 
interest groups will invariably subordinate the 
chances of actually achieving the American objec- 
tive to the making of a domestic record. 

Within the broad framework of responsibility for 
tactics the ambassador must regain control of visit- 
ing delegations. Today, as hosteler, he is subject to 
laws which insist that he accept all those who seek 
bed and board. He must be able to object to a 
proposed delegation and indicate why its dispatch 
or its composition or its timing may be adverse to 
American interests and even contrary to the pur- 
pose of the enterprise. Obviously, in certain cir- 
cumstances there may be overriding reasons, 
known only to Washington, dictating the visit de- 
spite the valid objections of the ambassador. 

There are related dangers in this absent-minded 
conversion of the ambassador into a passive, ac- 
quiescent clerk. As America becomes more inward- 
oriented, quasi-isolationist, the inclination to solve 
or ease domestic tensions by exporting them can 
take on epidemic proportions. It is routine in the 
trade field to attack foreign behavior and practices 
in order to curry domestic favor, to show stout- 
heartedness and American bravado. Those few who 
are honest enough to admit the excess of the 
American charge or the likely outcome of harmed 
relations insist that this is the price to be paid to 
placate domestic forces. Any democracy will de- 
mand some of this. The risk is real that the anti- 
internationalist trend in the United States will en- 
courage even greater use of this nasty practice. The 
ambassador should be one brake on the excesses of 
this habit. 

Earlier reference was made to the puffery of the 
ambassador as the “personal representative of the 
President”. This is, today, quite clearly a conceit. 



The demands on the President’s time are such, his 
taste for personal diplomacy so highly cultivated, 
that any reversal of this situation to the relationship 
between Renaissance prince and royal agent is en- 
tirely improbable. Should a well placed and feisty 
ambassador decide to appeal over the head of the 
Secretary of State to the President he would do so 
at considerable peril. Only a Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with a Florentine taste for intrigue and contrived 
confusion, would decide to embarrass his senior 
and resident foreign affairs adviser. It would have 
to be the most arrogant or obtuse ambassador who 
would wish to alienate the man who controls and 
supervises his daily life. 

One argument for perpetuating the myth is to 
enhance the ability of the ambassador to control 
those officers on his staff who are employees of one 
or another domestic agencies and to strengthen his 
hand against invasions of Washington delegations. 
This is not a particularly persuasive argument. 
Short of sustaining illusion, there would seem to be 
other means of achieving these worthy objectives. 
The President and the Secretary of State can lay 
down and enforce the rule: the ambassador on the 
ground has full authority. If the chief of mission is 
experienced and competent, exercises his com- 
mand intelligently and is supported by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, the shaky crutch of “personal 
representative” could be gently discarded. 

Conclusions 

A subordinate but recurrent theme in this dirge 
is the casual manner in which the Congress accepts 
and even abets a system within which the ambassa- 
dor has become an expensive anachronism. At a 
time when the nation questions all government, 
looks hopefully for both honesty and competence 
in its elected and appointed officials, the Senate 
could assist greatly in the responsible conduct of 
foreign relations (and its own image) by indicating 
its intention to infuse the words “advise and con- 
sent” with meaning and that in the future the Com- 
mittee will confirm only fully qualified nominations. 
As I have proposed elsewhere, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee could borrow from the proce- 
dures developed by the American Bar Association 
to review, informally, proposed nominations to the 
judiciary. The Foreign Relations Committee could 
establish a senior, nonpartisan panel of private ex- 
perts to review presidential nominations prior to 


formal consideration by the Committee. The panel 
would be expected to advise the Committee 
whether the candidates met minimum qualifications 
for confirmation. The first act of such a panel would 
be to develop in cooperation with the Committee 
the criteria to be used subsequently in judging the 
nominations. When the Committee under Senator 
Fulbright made a timid and more limited effort to- 
ward this objective it encountered Administration 
resistance and the reform movement collapsed. It 
would be nice if the Senate were to take seriously 
its Constitutional duties. But it seems unlikely that 
anything of the sort suggested here will be initiated 
by the Congress in the absence of interest and sup- 
port of the Executive Branch. 

An objective appraisal of world trends and pre- 
sent American instincts and practices leads to the 
conclusion that the ambassador of the future will 
play a more limited role than the pompous illusion 
of the President’s alter ego abroad, or the inflated 
image of a policy-maker working in tight partner- 
ship with the Secretary of State. If the new ambassa- 
dor is to be useful he must be a modern, highly 
professional man, knowledgeable in economics, ex- 
pert at his business, particularly with respect to the 
country or organization to which he is accredited. 
This implies a considerable time in place. From this 
base he should become a major source of informa- 
tion and insight and, thus, an important part, but 
only a part, of the policy-making process. His im- 
pact on policy will derive from his mastery of his 
profession and sure knowledge of his specific as- 
signment, not from his title or social graces. 

A reconstructed embassy, with different, more 
limited and specialized functions, and a renovated, 
modernized ambassador will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult goals to achieve. All of this change goes against 
tradition and the momentum of the service. It 
would cause reexamination of shabby domestic po- 
litical mores to determine whether the interests of 
the country are actually served by a process of ap- 
pointment which puts knowledge and competence 
at the bottom of the list of qualifications. Such a 
revolution must work against a massive, silent con- 
spiracy among all diplomatic establishments, whose 
self-interest it is to perpetuate and enjoy their 
baronial, genteel obsolescence. The best that might 
be hoped for would be to set a new direction. Even 
this modest goal has not the slightest chance of 
success in the absence of conviction on the part of 
the President and the Secretary of State, supported 
by the Senate, that American foreign relations de- 
mands a new orientation and approach. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This paper seeks to identify some of the issues 
present in the organization and management of 
U.S. overseas missions and the options available for 
change. It also examines the reflected efforts on 
Washington organization and operations of such 
changes. It assumes the detailed history, theory, 
and the options for organization in Washington will 
be covered by other papers. It refrains from sug- 
gesting preferred solutions. 

The Department of State, and to a lesser extent 
the Embassies and Consulates, entered the 1940s ill 
prepared for the diplomatic demands of the war 
years and the peace which followed. The Depart- 
ment’s style and methods were geared to the late 
Nineteenth and early Twentieth Century (symbol- 
ized in the ceremonial annual retirement of files of 
certain vintage years which appeared in the build- 
ing corridors tied in red tape soon after the turn of 
the fiscal year). The Department’s greatest asset 
was a group of young officers who had been care- 
fully recruited and well trained. While frequendy 
frustrated by the Department’s outdated methods, 
they benefited from membership in a small service 
and from a hand tailored and thoughtful assign- 
ment policy. 

The Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
after a trial, gave up on the State Department and 
turned to new agencies and other Departments, to 
new people and new organizations of a semi-public 
character to deal with Foreign Affairs problems. 
Efforts were made to return functions to the De- 
partment of State in this period and in succeeding 
years but with little long term effect. While some of 
these decisions were based on Congressional 
desires, or the preference of a particular Secretary 


of State, most resulted from lack of ability or prepa- 
ration by the Department or failure of its political 
leadership to move aggressively to improve meth- 
ods and management. The result was a diffusion of 
Foreign Affairs authority in Washington and over- 
seas. 

When the State Department sought to reorganize 
itself and to improve management both in Wash- 
ington and overseas, it moved hesitantly and with 
too great concern for the views of some of its older 
officers. Some of the changes were ill considered or 
the product of brokering and did not greatly im- 
prove the Department’s performance. Efforts to im- 
prove the organization from outside through sev- 
eral commissions also had mixed effect. 

Failure of the reorganizers and managers to 
recognize the degree to which the functioning and 
organization of the Foreign Affairs Agencies rested 
on tradition and status contributed to resistance to 
change and to less than full implementation of re- 
forms. While these considerations are less impor- 
tant today, the desire for continuity, stability, and 
known relationships seems to be a natural attribute 
of Foreign Offices. It cannot be ignored in making 
changes internally in the agencies and in their rela- 
tionships with each other. 

Some of the reorganization errors were caused 
by efforts to apply “relevant” experience from busi- 
ness, domestic government agencies, foundations, 
universities, the church and the military. Much in 
the experience of those institutions is transferable, 
but care is needed in applying it in the Foreign 
Affairs Agencies and the Foreign Service. 

A proposed Foreign Affairs organization for the 
1 980s should reflect the problems likely to be en- 
countered, an estimate of the degree of continued 
U.S. involvement overseas, the state of the domes- 


tic economy, and the probable behavior of other 
nations, among other things. These are difficult 
projections. Based on limited information, and an 
inadequate capacity for foresight, the following as- 
sumptions have been made for the end of the 1970s 
and the early 1980s: 

1. Serious United States economic problems 
will require the State Department and the over- 
seas missions to give greater priority to economic 
factors in foreign affairs. These economic prob- 
lems may have been publicly overstated; never- 
theless solutions will not come easily, and preoc- 
cupation with energy, trade and new material 
sources, as well as inflation and recession/ 
depression will continue well into the 1980s. Re- 
ductions in the standard and quality of life will be 
resisted and will affect the willingness of Ameri- 
cans to concern themselves with problems out- 
side their own communities. 

2. Although improvement is possible and to be 
hoped for, the present political tensions are likely 
to continue and may worsen. The threat of wide- 
spread hostilities will remain but will take second 
place to preoccupation with economic issues. 

3. Economic and other factors will reduce the 
number of individual Americans traveling abroad 
for education, business and pleasure. For similar 
reasons the numbers of aliens visiting the United 
States will not increase, although significant 
shifts in countries of origin will occur. 

4. As a result of budgetary pressure and the 
demands for personnel for domestic programs, 
the numbers of agencies and personnel of U.S. 
domestic agencies traveling or stationed will de- 
cline. 

5. The United States military stationed over- 
seas will shrink substantially under pressure of 
technological change, budget limitations, and 
political adjustment. 

6. The tasks and need for overseas location of 
the “Intelligence Community” will decline as 
congressional and executive oversight are tight- 
ened, budgetary limitations introduced, techno- 
logical advance is reflected, and low priority and 
high risk projects are dropped. In the longer run 
this may require an increase in the non-covert 
reporting from abroad. 

7. The reduction of U.S. public interest in For- 
eign Affairs and the decline in support for public 
and private humanitarian and nonprofit activities 
will reduce the numbers of private Americans liv- 
ing abroad in spite of a continued increase in 
business personnel. Coupled with this, however, 
there will be an intensification of interest in a few 
specific humanitarian activities. 

8. Declining public and budgetary support for 
International Organizations will require fewer 
officials to participate in projects, studies, and 


other programs of those agencies. This may be 
offset in part by greater public demand for closer 
U.S. oversight and control of the agencies. 

9. A decline in public understanding and sup- 
port of Foreign Affairs and a turn toward isola- 
tion will reduce financial support for the Foreign 
Affairs Agencies, increase criticism of “excessive 
numbers” of official Americans abroad, and 
sharpen public irritation when things go wrong in 
U.S. relations with other countries. The rebuild- 
ing of confidence in the leadership of the Federal 
government and of the Foreign Affairs Agencies 
will be difficult and slow. Suspicion of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other intelligence oper- 
ations overseas will increase and will extend to all 
the Foreign Affairs Agencies. 

10. Continuing increases in the costs of over- 
seas missions and balance of payments problems 
will maintain budgetary pressure for further re- 
ductions in the size of overseas missions. The 
principle of host country ceilings on foreign dip- 
lomatic missions is likely to be revived and ex- 
tended. 

With this background of assumptions it may be 
useful to explore the issues of organization which 
now face the agencies, proceeding from the general 
to the specific. 

Issue I. — Centralization (Washington) 
Versus Decentralization (Overseas 
Missions) 

In theory, the general principles of headquar- 
ters/field organization used to establish and define 
relationships in large business organizations, the 
military and domestic government agencies should 
apply equally to the Washington/overseas mission 

relationships of the Foreign Affairs Agencies. How- 
ever, the problems dealt with by the Foreign Affairs 
Agencies are less subject to control and require 
more discretion, subtlety, flexibility and personal 
intervention. They are more complex, less defina- 
ble, more difficult to anticipate and less measurable 
than those of business or domestic government. 
The work of these agencies is probably less under- 
stood, more subject to criticism by the press and the 
public, and certainly has more subtle psychological 
nuances than that of the military or the business 
community overseas. For example, the construc- 
tion and operation of an oil refinery or military 
station abroad is not dissimilar to the building and 
operation of such installations in the United States. 
In fact, some segments may be less difficult to man- 
age abroad than at home. There are accepted stand- 
ards of performance and fiscal return and, except 
for those adjustments required for language, cus- 



toms and local politics, the same systems, skills, and 
personal qualities which bring success in the United 
States will achieve equally good results overseas. 

The reverse is true in the conduct of relations 
between governments. The adjustments for local 
sensitivities, language complexities, and ambigui- 
ties, local customs and patterns of thought consti- 
tute the larger part of the task. The common man- 
agement elements, while important, are the lesser 
part of the basis for success. The standards for 
judging the quality of performance are more diffi- 
cult to establish. The transfer of domestic success 
in business, government, or academic life does not 
assure success in the conduct of Foreign Affairs. 
Those who have succeeded in this transfer have 
been prepared by training, unique experience, or 
have rare sensitivity to these differences. Similar 
Washington based senior officers of the Foreign 
Affairs Agencies without overseas experience have 
not found it easy to handle senior responsibilities 
abroad. 

Even given these observations, the general prin- 
ciple of maximum delegation from the center to the 
field is sound. It has worked when sincerely and 
fairly tried. Before a modem rapid communications 
and transport, the Foreign Affairs Agencies had no 
alternative to delegation. The agent, Ambassador, 
Minister, or consul, was so far removed from his 
principal and his headquarters that he had to be 
trusted. He had to make his own decisions. The 
government was completely dependent upon his 
skill, energy, and judgment. Most of the time the 
delegation was successful. 

When the second World War brought greatly im- 
proved electronic communication and transport a 
choice between delegation and centralization be- 
came possible. With the United States within min- 
utes of most parts of the world by cable and at most 
a few days by plane, decisions not only on policy but 
on detailed operations, methods and approaches 
could be reserved to Washington. Increasingly, 
overseas missions were directed on details rather 
than on general principles or objectives. In turn 
they began to report developments in great detail. 
The work load in Washington began to build. 

Nearly every Secretary of State in recent times 
has announced his intention to strengthen the Am- 
bassadors and the overseas missions; to delegate 
authority to the Ambassadors and the field. Yet, 
every Secretary of State since George Marshall has 
ended his term of office with a greater degree of 
centralization of authority, negotiation, operational 
decision, and administrative detail in Washington. 
Similar development has occurred in other Foreign 
Affairs Agencies. In fact, many of them have in- 
sisted on the resolution of differences in Washing- 
ton rather than at the overseas post. The zest for 
travel, not for information and inspection, but for 


decision making has ipfected the Secretaries of all 
Departments. The burden of distinguished visitors, 
both executive and legislative, has required special 
procedures and the designation of special officers, 
not only in the Western European Embassies, but 
in many smaller and more remote embassies as 
well. 

Secretary Marshall and his Undersecretary, Rob- 
ert Lovett, came to the Department of State with a 
clear and firm policy of delegation both in Wash- 
ington and between Washington and the field. This 
policy has developed as a result of their war time 
experience in the leadership of the armed forces. 
General Marshall had resisted strong demands that 
theatre commanders be directed in detail from 
Washington and his policy had succeeded. He ap- 
plied that experience and policy in the Department 
in establishing the Marshall Plan, in the relations 
with U.S. delegations to international organizations 
and in his relationship with U.S. Ambassadors. Au- 
thority was placed in the field and innovative de- 
vices were developed to assure that the delegation 
was maintained but also fulfilled. This period was 
probably the period in which the State Department, 
and as a result, the other Foreign Affairs Agencies, 
achieved their highest performance. Both the Sec- 
retary and Undersecretary were managers in the 
best sense. Secretary Acheson sought to continue 
in this tradition, but his own experience as a lawyer, 
with McCarthyism, the China Lobby, the resultant 
detailed congressional oversight, brought central- 
ized decision making in Washington. 

Succeeding secretaries, in spite of attempts to 
reverse the trend, increasingly centered decision 
making, intelligence evaluation, and administrative 
determinations in Washington. Increasing public, 
and congressional criticism restricted funds and 
sharpened demands for immediate answers, all of 
which encouraged centralization. 

At present, overseas missions and their chiefs, 
with limited exceptions, have little authority. Deci- 
sions are made, intelligence is evaluated, policies 
initiated, and approved, and negotiations are con- 
ducted almost exclusively in Washington or by visit- 
ing dignitaries traveling overseas. 

As might have been predicted, this has resulted 
in declining morale in the missions, increased buck- 
ing of decisions to Washington, fewer recommen- 
dations to the center, and a decline in quality of 
those still made. It has frustrated many of the ablest 
officers who are retiring early and quietly in large 
numbers. Many of those remaining take out their 
frustrations in futile and annoying (to Washington) 
dissents, and other less professional behavior. 
Team endeavor is lacking, as is the zest of participa- 
tion. This effect snowballs. The burdens on the top 
of the organization at the center increase dramati- 
cally. Opportunities begin to be missed, errors of 



judgment occur, administrative performance de- 
clines, and press and public criticism increase. The 
most frequent remedy is further centralization, less 
sharing of information and greater burdens on an 
ever smaller group of senior officials. Logic indi- 
cates the proper remedy is the reverse; a greater 
sharing and delegation of authority with proper 
safeguards and controls. 

In that case, why has only one recent Secretary of 
State achieved this desired goal although many 
have given the principle lip service and several have 
seriously tried to make delegation work? Is it the 
personality and training of the official, both politi- 
cal and career? Is it the nature of the relationships 
between President and Secretary of State? (One can 
delegate only if one receives a delegation with au- 
thority to delegate.) Is it the intractable nature of 
the subject matter? Do other countries thwart the 
attempt to delegate? Has the “communications 
revolution” in fact made delegation in foreign 
affairs impossible thanks to instant electronic jour- 
nalism? 

All these questions have relevance. Certainly the 
personalities of Presidents and their relationships 
with their Secretaries of State and other close 
subordinates have been a major influence. Cer- 
tainly some Secretaries of State and many Foreign 
Service Officers have been ill prepared by training 
and experience to make decentralization work. 
Many officers have been weak in the management 
skills, have been timid about accepting authority 
and responsibility, and have lacked the judgment to 
relate decisions and actions to domestic and 
broader international political considerations. Only 
a few Secretaries of State have had executive expe- 
rience in the direction of large and complex organi- 
zations. 

Nevertheless, this is a fundamental issue which 
requires settlement. To restate the issue: Should 
the President and the Secretary of State seek a 
planned and conscious decentralization of author- 
ity, policy formulation, negotiations, and operating 
decisions in the field of Foreign Affairs? If so, 
should this delegation be a general one, applying 
equally to all missions or should it be (a) in certain 
cases to and through regional offices or senior re- 
gional ambassadors; (b) to major embassies only; 
(c) only to certain geographic regions; or (d) only 
with respect to certain subjects, reserving others to 
Washington. 

Option 1 

A full delegation of authority, publicly an- 
nounced and conscientiously supported and en- 
forced by the President and the Secretary. 

This policy would reinvigorate the field services 
of the Foreign Affairs agencies and greatly lighten 


the day-to-day burden of senior officials in Wash- 
ington. It would produce greater innovation and 
many new ideas as additional people find them- 
selves involved in policy and operational decisions. 
It would improve morale, increase productivity and 
efficiency, and supply the catharsis of accomplish- 
ment. 

In opposition to these claimed benefits, one may 
fear that the change would leave the President and 
the Secretary with final responsibility but with less- 
ened authority. Irreversible decisions affecting 
their interests could be taken by others without 
consultation. They could lose access to information 
and lack the direct contacts needed to make wise 
general decisions. 

It will also be claimed such a policy is impossible 
to maintain. It involves too many self-denials of 
opportunity to intervene for public relations rea- 
sons or to avoid what is viewed in Washington as 
error. It would require prompt discipline and re- 
moval of both career and non-career officers who 
fail to accept delegation or who abuse it. It would 
mean removal of officers who fail in judgment or 
discretion. It would require strong support for 
those who fail because of honest error or other 
uncontrollable circumstances. A difficult self-denial 
of field visitation would be required. An efficient 
inspection, reporting and control system operated 
at a level which would not destroy the delegation 
would be needed. A greatly improved communica- 
tion flow from Washington to the field and reverse 
would be essential as well as a drastic reduction in 
the security controls imposed on information in re- 
cent years. It would require much greater discre- 
tion by field personnel in contacts with media rep- 
resentatives. 

Option 2 

Continuation of the present highly centralized 
arrangements with a shift of personnel to Washing- 
ton. 

This option would provide good performance on 
major issues at a certain cost, It would task heavily 
both principals and supporting personnel at head- 
quarters. It would leave some problems unresolved 
or would deal with them inadequately. While it 
would be ego building for those near or at the cen- 
ter, it would be destructive for those on the periph- 
ery. It would provide little opportunity for field 
personnel to grow. 

It would provide flexibility, innovation, and 
prompt response in dealing with a limited number 
of problems. It would permit prompt reallocation 
of resources to deal with new problems. It would 
make possible close control of public relations and 
simplify relationships with the media. If properly 
used, it would permit greater public understanding 
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and support. It is less subject to unplanned leaks of 
information and would permit a tightened security 
cover for important decisions. 

It would place heavy physical and mental strains 
on those at the center and thus would be subject to 
failure as a result of fatigue or strain. It might leave 
problems unnoticed or unattended. 

It would have the advantage of according with 
recent trends in the Department of State. With 
more than half of the Department’s American per- 
sonnel now in Washington and with increased reli- 
ance on information from sophisticated intelli- 
gence, there is less need for field personnel. 
Evaluation and decision making now take place 
primarily in the center and this would be increased 
under this option. If coupled with a greater delega- 
tion within the Department (see discussion under 
issues relating to the Ambassador) the burden on 
the most senior officials would be tolerable. 

Option 3 

Selective centralization by subject or geographic 
area with full delegation in other areas. 

This sophisticated approach would be difficult to 
systematize but would take into account the proba- 
bility of special interests on the part of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State and other cabinet offic- 
ers. They would be able to reserve for treatment in 
Washington those area problems or subject prob- 
lems of greatest interest and to delegate the others. 
For example, all questions involving Europe might 
be dealt with in Washington while those involving 
Africa would be largely dealt with in the field under 
broad policy direction. Or, energy questions would 
be separated from other economic questions to be 
dealt with only in Washington. If the segregation 
were clear, field personnel would still be able to 
exercise substantial authority and would know 
where they stood. Everyone would know that every 
detail of Middle East questions should go to Wash- 
ington while In ter- American questions would be 
primarily handled by the Ambassadors. It would 
share the load between Washington and the field 
more equitably. 

The disadvantages would be the complexity of 
the arrangement and the need for a constant shift- 
ing of responsibility between the center and the 
field as topics declined in interest or loomed larger 
in Washington’s perspective. It would require a 
flow of information and a control mechanism which 
does not exist. 

Option 4 

Delegation of authority selectively to Chiefs of 
Mission accredited to regional organizations or to 
senior Ambassadors in certain areas. 

This, again, is a sophisticated approach involving 


difficult personality adjustments and the need for 
complete understanding of relationships both in 
Washington and the field. It could involve, for ex- 
ample, assigning Western European affairs, with 
some exceptions, to the U.S. representative to 
NATO accompanied by a shift in staffing. Washing- 
ton could retain other European questions but 
would look to the NATO representative for initia- 
tives and advice on policy affecting Western 
Europe. In Africa two or three Ambassadors could 
be given regional responsibilities. The Ambassador 
to Nigeria could be responsible for U.S. relation- 
ships with West Africa while the Ambassador to 
Kenya could be the focus for policy as it affected 
East Africa. The Ambassador to Zambia could be 
responsible for Southern Africa affairs. Such ar- 
rangements would require restaffing and charges 
might be substituted for certain present Ambassa- 
dors in other countries. Similar groupings could be 
made in South Asia and Southeast Asia. 

This proposal would have the advantage of dele- 
gation but would still permit the Department to 
exercise control since the authority would go to a 
small group of officials. It should save some money 
if implemented vigorously. 

It would have administrative and human relations 
problems. Sweeping changes in, or transfers of, 
Ambassadors would be necessary. An effort to 
adopt such a policy as this on the initiative of one 
Ambassador in South Asia did not get off the 
ground some years ago because of the objections of 
other neighboring Ambassadors and some of the 
neighboring countries, once they learned of the 
plan. Similar objections could be anticipated. 

A decision on the decentralization issue will 
affect other issues and options but many of them 
stand on their own merit. The interrelationships 
will be apparent from the discussion of other issues 
which follows. 


Issue II. — Consolidation Versus 
Diffusion 

In the 50 years of existence of the Foreign Service 
there has been a continuing debate and at times 
fierce bureaucratic struggle over the degree in 
which the Foreign Service, and to a lesser extent the 
Department of State, should encompass all of the 
elements of the conduct of United States Foreign 
Affairs. Various functions, information, cultural 
affairs, technical assistance and economic aid, mili- 
tary assistance, have at times been in the Depart- 
ment and at other times detached. The Foreign 
Service has been at times fragmented and at times 
it has been nearly unified. Tlie integrated service 
established in the mid 40’s lasted until Secretary of 
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Agriculture Benson prevailed on the President and 
the Secretary of State to separate the Agricultural 
Attaches from the Service so that they might be 
more effective in selling surplus agricultural com- 
modities. More recent efforts to separate the Com- 
mercial Attaches and Economic Officers and the 
Consular Officers have been rejected by the Presi- 
dent. Proposals to separate the Administrative 
Officers and attach them to the General Services 
Administration or the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent have not been pressed in recent years. The last 
of the intelligence functions of the Service were 
transferred to the Central Intelligence Agency 
some years ago. In recent years, because of budge- 
tary pressure, portions of the economic and politi- 
cal reporting previously done by the Service have 
been transferred or picked up by that agency. Other 
smaller agencies have sought from time to time to 
take over some of the Service’s functions, in some 
cases with success. 

The United States has not been alone in seeking 
a solution to this organizational problem. Almost 
all of the developed nations and several of the 
larger developing countries have tried various solu- 
tions. There is some indication that the Eastern 
European countries have somewhat the same orga- 
nizational dilemma. Unfortunately there is not 
sufficient pattern to other governments’ solutions 
and attempted solutions to provide a clear guide for 
the United States. 

Some of the past decisions have depended as 
much on the personal views and personalities of 
cabinet officers as on the merits of the issues and 
the alternative solutions. The discussion of proper 
organization for economic development and tech- 
nical assistance has been on a different level. Here, 
the reluctance to consolidate has been that of the 
Foreign Service and the concern of many officers 
that service in AID or in the U.S. Information 
Agency would dilute their expertise and lengthen 
the period before their promotion. USIA achieved 
career status for a separate service after being 
rebuffed in its effort to consolidate with the Foreign 
Service. AID, in part because of Foreign Service 
opposition and in part because of Congressional 
doubt, was unsuccessful in its effort to bring its 
officers into the career Foreign Service. 

There is a valid case to be made for a small For- 
eign Service as well as for several alternate options. 
To pose the question: Should the President and the 
Secretary of State seek to reduce the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service to the performance of 
minimum essentially diplomatic functions leaving 
all other duties to be performed by other agencies 
with their separate foreign service arms abroad? If 
so, what should be the relationships between the 
services on such questions as allowance, salaries, 
rank, method of selection, rate of promotion, and 


the prospect of achieving the rank of Deputy Chief 
of Mission or Ambassador. 

Option 1 

Restriction of the Foreign Service to the per- 
formance of diplomatic and political functions. 
Other functions would be assigned to domestic 
agencies of the government, i.e. economic and 
commercial work to the Department of Commerce, 
administrative services to the General Services Ad- 
ministration, consular functions to the Department 
ofjustice. Consequential adjustments and transfers 
from the State Department to the other agencies 
would follow. AID and USIA would become com- 
pletely independent. Communications would be 
transferred in their entirety to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

This approach would return the Department and 
the Foreign Service to the situation of some years 
ago. It would permit the Department and the Ser- 
vice to concentrate on diplomatic and political 
questions and the coordination of other agencies’ 
activities abroad. It would shrink the Service and 
the Department to “manageable” size, greatly re- 
ducing the Secretary of State’s management and 
administrative burdens. He could have a closer per- 
sonal relationship with more of the officers of the 
Department. The communications problem would 
be greatly reduced as would the complexity of the 
Department’s tasks. The Ambassador also would 
have less concern over other programs and the per- 
sonnel of other agencies. His authority would be 
general and ceremonial. 

The officers of the Foreign Service would be gen- 
eralists. They would leave most of the work abroad 
to officers of other agencies who would perform the 
specialist functions. All officers would receive com- 
parable pay and allowances administered by the 
General Services Administration. This situation is 
not too far removed from the situation that exists 
at some posts overseas today, except that State De- 
partment specialists administer some of the func- 
tions which would be transferred to other agencies. 

Doubts could be expressed about the ability of a 
small service of generalists to produce sufficient 
leadership for all U.S. missions abroad. A question 
could also be put as to the probable ability of gener- 
alists without administrative or management expe- 
rience to coordinate and give direction to the work 
of other agencies abroad. Given the great impor- 
tance of economic considerations, it would seem 
unwise to remove all economists from the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. Doubt might also be 
raised about the responsiveness of the proposed 
administrative services. Criticisms of “elitism” 
might also be expected to recur. Further concern 
might be expressed whether a limited group of gen- 



eralists could fully staff the Department of State, 
although it would be possible to return to a sub- 
stantial Civil Service cadre of specialists in the De- 
partment, or to borrow officers from other agen- 
cies. 

Option 2 

The transfer to the Foreign Service of nearly all 
overseas positions (excepting only those requiring 
very specific technical training, i.e. military special- 
ists, covert intelligence operatives, or those with 
oversight responsibilities such as the General Ac- 
counting Office auditors). 

The Service would thus encompass the present 
overseas employees of U.S. Information Agency, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the Treasury, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, etc. Selec- 
tive transfers of the Washington backstopping 
offices for those services would also be required. 
This would also require the Service to staff not only 
the Department of State but certain positions in 
other agencies. 

The solution would result in economies of per- 
sonnel and money as duplicate structures would be 
eliminated. It would enlarge the Foreign Service 
both in numbers and skills. It would greatly 
strengthen the Service’s ability to deal with the 
problems of the late 1970s and early 1980s. It 
would end the present areas of competition and 
often duplication, i.e.. Embassy Political Sections/ 
Central Intelligence Agency, AID, Treasury, 
Agriculture/Embassy Economic Sections. It would 
provide a broader base both in numbers and expe- 
rience for the selection of career chiefs of mission. 
It would standardize allowances, salaries, and the 
treatment of employees in missions. The Ambassa- 
dor would have clear command control over all 
Foreign Affairs personnel in his country. 

This option would make information collected by 
missions available to all agencies. Many depart- 
ments other than Agriculture have a need for the 
information collected by the Agriculture attaches, 
for example. It would also end the anomaly of the 
separation of the cultural and educational offices in 
Washington from the field services they are sup- 
posed to support. 

Opposition to this option would arise in part 
from suspicion that the Department of State would 
not share all information with other agencies; that 
functions other than those of primary interest to the 
Department of State would be given low priority in 
money and personnel assignments; that the field 
services would be less responsive to the needs of 
the domestic departments. It also would make ca- 
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reers in those departments less rewarding by deny- 
ing opportunity for overseas service; in reverse it 
would provide only limited careers for specialists 
serving in the Foreign Service. 

Option 3 

Continuation of the present arrangements with 
minor modifications. 

This option blesses the status quo which has 
worked fairly well. It disturbs neither agencies nor 
people. It could be used to improve the present 
situation by shifting certain functions, i.e., con- 
solidating Embassy economic offices and AID 
offices in developing countries; moving crypto- 
graphic sections back into the Embassy message 
centers; consolidating administrative units under 
an Embassy administrative officer; moving cultural 
and educational backstopping from the State De- 
partment to the U.S. Information Service in Wash- 
ington. 

With these adjustments and possibly a few oth- 
ers, this option would bring some economies in 
money and personnel. 

It would still leave a confused chain of command 
with the Ambassador having to negotiate and per- 
suade rather than direct. Some officers would still 
have to serve two masters, and some duplication in 
reporting and operations would continue. 

Option 4 

Abolition of the Foreign Service with all overseas 
activities being staffed by persons seconded from 
the Civil Service complements of the several De- 
partments. 

This option is the one followed by several Euro- 
pean countries and by the U.S. Department of De- 
fense for its civilian activities outside the continen- 
tal United States. It has the advantage that all 
employees are volunteers who have chosen the spe- 
cific posts at which they are serving. Allowances can 
be adjusted to supply and demand to ensure the 
staffing of less attractive posts and to reduce the 
numbers of candidates for the more desirable loca- 
tions. Longer terms of service at post would result 
and individuals would be able to plan their service 
abroad or at home to fit their personal needs for 
children’s schooling, solution of family health, 
emotional, and parental responsibility problems. It 
would make careers in domestic agencies more at- 
tractive by building in the possibility of overseas 
service. It would enlarge the field of specialists 
available to staff overseas missions. The overseas 
mission personnel would be more aware of the 
needs, personality idiosyncracies, and other special 
problems of the domestic agencies. 

The option would present problems in staffing 
many of the least attractive Foreign Service posts 





where positions are now filled by “discipline assign- 
ments” and the prospect of a more attractive post 
as next assignment. While some officers manage to 
avoid assignments to difficult posts, the majority of 
Foreign Service personnel is proud to have had at 
least one such assignment in a career. It is unlikely 
that allowances could be raised sufficiently to make 
some countries attractive to civil service volunteers. 
The Foreign Service system also permits a balanc- 
ing of talent between posts. A volunteer system 
would tend to place persons of lesser competence 
together at less attractive posts, a condition which 
adversely affected the staffing of African posts some 
years ago when the Foreign Service followed the 
practice of assigning relatively less able officers to 
that region. 

The Civil Service system of assigning salaries by 
classification would be less desirable than the rank 
in person system of the Foreign Service. If field 
classifications had to compete with Washington 
classifications, they would be certain to lag behind. 
Smaller and remote missions would certainly fare 
less well than larger missions. The rank in person 
system permits the assignment process to serve as 
a corrective to lags and errors in classification as 
assignment levels tend to follow the immediate re- 
quirement of the position. For example, a position 
in the United Arab Emirates may have been fixed in 
classification at a fairly low level a few years ago; 
events of the last few months may dictate a need for 
a more senior officer. The Foreign Service assign- 
ment process can respond to that need more rap- 
idly than can any classification process. 

The proposed option does not take into account 
the requirements for area and language training 
and experience which are important at many mis- 
sions. Further, the accumulated experience of deal- 
ing with other cultures, religions, customs, and 
peoples of differing backgrounds would not be uti- 
lized fully. 

Issue III. — The Role of the Ambassador 

Closely related to these two major issues is the 
question of the Ambassador. While most studies of 
the State Department and the Foreign Service em- 
phasize the key role of the Ambassador, private and 
sometimes semi-public murmurs have been heard 
questioning the necessity for Ambassadors in their 
classic roles. Cabinet members have cut Ambassa- 
dors out of the negotiations with the countries to 
which they are accredited. Some of the nominations 
for Ambassadorships have indicated by their quality 
the level of esteem in which Ambassadors are held 
by the country’s political leadership. Some Ambas- 
sadors by erratic and comic performance have con- 


tributed to doubt about the usefulness of all. Am- 
bassadors themselves in moments of truth have 
compared their jobs to those of “air traffic control- 
ler,” “manager of the (you name it) Hilton,” “mas- 
ter of the hounds,” “sorority social chairman,” 
“quiz show moderator,” or “circus ring master”. 
Behind these comments and actions there is a legiti- 
mate question. Does the position of Ambassador 
serve a useful function? If so, are Ambassadors to 
every country with which the United States has rela- 
tions necessary? Does the present four class struc- 
ture for classification of Embassies meet present 
requirements? How can the quality of Ambas- 
sadorial performance be improved by selection, 
training, oversight, and guidance? 

Option 1 

Reduction of the numbers and levels of Ambassa- 
dors by multiple accreditation to smaller countries, 
the dual accreditation of Ambassadors to countries 
and international bodies, and the establishment of 
two additional classifications of Embassies. (The 
salaries of Ambassadors assigned to two of those 
classes would be below the present salary for Class 
IV missions.) 

This proposal is related to one of the options 
previously outlined on the issue of delegation but 
can be adopted irrespective of adoption of those 
options relating to delegation. It would make the 
position of Ambassador much more interesting and 
rewarding. It would save money as the savings in 
housing, allowances and salary would more than 
offset the added travel expense cost for the Ambas- 
sador and his wife. The system is used by other 
countries extensively. Many foreign Ambassadors 
stationed in Washington are also accredited to the 
United Nations; some are also accredited to Canada 
or Mexico or to the countries of the Caribbean and 
Central America. It would reduce the number of 
Ambassadors reporting to the Secretary and the 
President. 

The objections to the dual accreditation system 
are the danger that a serious problem will arise 
while the Ambassador is away in another country; 
the difficulty of arranging compatible groupings of 
countries; the numbers of small countries which 
would resent a non-resident Ambassador who lived 
in another country of comparable size. (This prob- 
lem can be dealt with by use of the two additional 
classes of Embassies thus permitting the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador, if necessary, but at a lesser 
cost and a more junior level.) It is unfortunate that 
the system of appointing ministers was abandoned 
as it had these same advantages and more flexibil- 
ity. This system of lower grades will be opposed as 
resulting in Ambassadors receiving less than 
Deputy Chiefs of Mission, Counsellors, and Consul 



Generals stationed in larger countries. This objec- 
tion has merit but it is also true that these latter 
positions are often more taxing than the Ambassa- 
dorship to a very small country. 

Option 2 

Continuation of the present number of Ambassa- 
dors with adjustments designed to eliminate un- 
qualified appointees and to widen the classification 
of Embassies. 

This option represents an improved status quo. 
It recognizes that the present four classes of Em- 
bassies is inflexible and does not adequately reflect 
the differences in the character of our relationships 
with small and middle sized countries. 

It should not unduly disturb anyone and will not 
cause problems in our relationships with other 
countries. It would produce some economies. It 
would not deal with the basic problem and would 
still leave some Ambassadors underemployed and 
therefore unhappy. 

Option 3 

Elevation of the status and compensation of the 
present regional Assistant Secretaries of State and 
the reduction in status and grade of most Ambassa- 
dors. 

This option assumes that most of the regional 
Assistant Secretaries would be appointed from 
outside the career service, the practice which was 
followed some years ago; that they would have 
had experience in government work and that they 
would know the area with which they would be 
dealing. They would be political appointees and 
would not expect to become Ambassadors nor 
would they stay on should a change in administra- 
tion occur. They would have strong career officer 
first deputies. Their salaries would be increased 
and they would be provided other perquisites as 
incentives to recruitment. They would be ex- 
pected to spend much of their time traveling in 
the area to which assigned and they would handle 
policy development and negotiations with the 
countries in the region. They would take over 
many of the duties now handled directly by the 
Secretary of State and the Ambassadors “At 
Large”. It also assumes that the level of bilateral 
Ambassadors’ salaries and establishments would 
be reduced. Additional personnel would be 
moved to Washington from the larger embassies. 
In some countries charges would be used and in 
other cases dual accreditation of Ambassadors. In 
others, the charg£ would be in permanent charge 
of the mission. Coupled with an effort to appoint 
public rather than career figures as Assistant 
Secretaries would be a return to career Ambas- 
sadorial appointments even to large Embassies in 
Western Europe. All or nearly all Ambassadors 


would be from the career ranks of the Foreign 
Services of State, AID, or USIA. In this connec- 
tion, the appointment of Ambassadors would be 
related to the principal U. S. interest in the coun- 
try. Thus development economists might well 
head missions to developing countries, commer- 
cial officers missions to countries where U.S. inter- 
ests are primarily trade or private investment, and 
cultural officers to those countries where our rela- 
tionships are cultural or touristic in character. 

This solution has the advantage that it relates to 
a principal option under the delegation issue. It 
reflects the historic trend of field/Washington rela- 
tionships in the Foreign Affairs field. It would give 
the President and the Secretary of State close and 
direct control of policy without requiring their di- 
rect participation at every turn. It would remove the 
ambassadorships from the “dumping ground” 
status they have lately seemed to approach. It 
would remove career officers from politically ori- 
ented positions which are difficult for them to fill 
without loss of their career status. In the event ca- 
reer officers chose to take such positions, they 
would be expected to resign from the Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

This option may be opposed on grounds of its 
damage to the prestige of Ambassadors; its denial 
of the expertise and knowledge of the career offic- 
ers in Assistant Secretary positions; the difficulty of 
recruiting qualified outsiders for the regional Assis- 
tant Secretary positions; the danger that Assistant 
Secretaries will be appointed with only marginal 
knowledge of the government and the language 
customs and personalities of the region for which 
they would be responsible. 

Option 4 

Reaffirm and strengthen the existing charter of 
Ambassadorial responsibilities; provide additional 
staff assistance and clear command authority over 
personnel at their mission; reduce visitations and 
interference from Washington; and seek by public 
statements and actions to elevate the status of the 
Ambassadors. 

While this option follows the prescription often 
offered in the past and reflects the state achieved by 
some “tough” and independent Ambassadors in 
recent years, it involves a fundamental change from 
present and recent relationships where Ambassa- 
dors have been closely controlled by the State De- 
partment and/or the White House/National 
Security Council officials. It is an option the practi- 
cality of which may be doubted. It would remove 
much detail from Washington and could result in 
staff and fund reductions both in the field and in 
Washington. It would require the removal to pri- 
vate life or retirement of a number of Ambassadors, 
and it would require action in the future where 



quality of performance or willingness to accept au- 
thority were not present. 

As noted the critics can point to the poor track 
record of the reform; the obvious desire to retain all 
authority in Washington; and the need for discrimi- 
nation between embassies in the degree of delega- 
tion. The final note might be made that it would 
be possible to strengthen the Ambassadors as 
managers without increasing their policy authority 
or negotiating authority should Option 3 be 
adopted. 

OTHER ISSUES 

A number of lesser organizational issues should 
be examined. Some are dependent on the more 
major issues raised above. Others reflect long 
standing problems which have not been sufficiently 
vexing to force settlement. Some of these issues 
and options for settlement are outlined briefly in 
the following paragraphs: 

Issue IV. — Administrative Centralization 
and Standardization 

Irrespective of the decisions taken on the previ- 
ous questions, a subsidiary issue which should now 
be ripe for settlement is the question of Administra- 
tive Centralization. Efforts have been made for 
many years to centralize the administrative support 
services at overseas missions. Resistance to this 
proposal has come from many sources. Ambassa- 
dors have opposed it because they feared the over- 
loading of the Embassy with administrative staff, 
i.e., three political officers, ten administrative and 
general services officers. Often the Chief of Mission 
has found it convenient to draw administrative sup- 
port from a number of sources rather than a single 
backstopping agency. Operating agencies such as 
the Military Assistance Advisory Groups (MAAG) 
or the Agency for International Development Mis- 
sions (AID) have opposed it because the Embassy 
was unable to provide the quantity or quality of 
service needed, i.e., AID and MAAG might each 
require a motor pool of 50 vehicles while the 
Embassy had ten. The Central Intelligence Agency 
opposed it because it involved a centralization of 
communications and adherence to common regula- 
tions, i.e., the Chief of Station would have to accept 
the housing generally accorded officers of his simu- 
lated rank. All agencies opposed it because they 
feared the loss of some special privilege related to 
travel, recreation, or commissary. To state the 
question: Should there be single or multiple ad- 
ministrative support units at overseas missions? 


Option 1 

Consolidation of all administrative service activi- 
ties in a single staff reporting to the Ambassador 
and the Deputy Chief of Mission of the Embassy. 

This option would provide economies in person- 
nel and funds; Ambassadorial control over the level 
and nature of service, and equal treatment of staff 
irrespective of the agency to which they were at- 
tached. It would afford the Ambassador an addi- 
tional management tool for the direction of his mis- 
sion. It would, for example, make it easier for him 
to prevent black market operations, excessive use 
of alcohol, personal misbehavior by employees 
likely to reflect adversely on the mission. It would 
help to maintain the morale of his mission. 

Opposition would be largely centered on con- 
cern that the State Department would not be able 
to supply the support services needed to carry on 
operating programs, the danger of favoritism in 
services to those near the Ambassador, and a con- 
cern by some agencies that the costs of services 
might become excessive. 

Option 2 

Continuation of the present separate support 
staffs. 

This option is most supportable at large missions 
where the numbers of staff of each agency make it 
difficult for a central unit to be fully responsive and 
where agencies other than the State Department 
are likely to be located away from the capital and 
the Embassy. It would result in a minimum of staff 
and agency disruption. 

It would be more costly than Option 1 and would 
result in separate and sometimes discriminatory 
treatment as between agencies. 

Option 3 

Centralization of administrative services but with 
retention of a single officer in each agency concern- 
ing himself with administration. 

This is often advocated as a compromise solution 
but it has not worked well where tried. While it 
gives the head of each agency an officer to use to 
follow up administrative problems, it insulates the 
administrative officer of the Embassy from the unit 
heads and can increase rather than diminish irrita- 
tion and misunderstanding. It is also more expen- 
sive. It does have the advantage of giving the head 
of the Agency some satisfaction and may be the 
price of partial reform. 

Issue V. — The Intelligence Community 

Intelligence functions located overseas are a 
special organizational problem. After the Second 



World War, the numbers of people engaged in 
intelligence work greatly increased. Many re- 
quired, or were thought to require, some sort of 
cover. Efforts to provide cover outside the 
Embassy and attached agencies were not very 
successful; and cover in the official American 
community has become increasingly transparent, 
especially where the numbers involved are large, 
and the security requirements are such as to re- 
quire separate buildings, locked rooms, etc. The 
quality of agents, both military and civilian, is 
mixed. Some are excellent, others simply cast-off 
failures from domestic or international opera- 
tions. Some of the reporting is marginal in value. 
Some is esoteric in character and seems to be 
devoted to filling long since forgotten require- 
ments levied by Washington. In some cases, in- 
telligence agencies, because of their greater ex- 
emption from budgetary scrutiny, have picked up 
administrative or other non-intelligence duties 
which the State Department or some other 
agency was forced to drop because of fund short- 
ages. Duplication in services is not unheard of. 
In some Embassies there have been as many as 
six separate cryptographic systems. 

In addition to organizational change, the time 
may have come for a searching look at missions, 
duplication and the relative value of some opera- 
tions. Sporadic elforts to do this have occurred, but 
the results have not been impressive. The organiza- 
tional question involved is: What level of intelli- 
gence activity is supportable and how should it be 
organized? 

Option 1 

Consolidation of all intelligence activities in the 
Embassy. 

This option assumes the transfer of CIA’s over- 
seas activities and supporting backstopping and 
analytical sections to the Department of State. It 
assumes Defense personnel assigned overseas will 
be truly detailed to the appropriate section of the 
Embassy. 

It has the advantage of submerging CIA in a 
larger, more public organization, thus removing it 
from the public position it can ill afford to have. It 
conforms to the organization of intelligence and 
diplomatic services in several other countries. It 
would permit a closer control within the Executive 
of intelligence activities. It would provide auto- 
matic cover for intelligence officers. It would result 
in economy of manpower and money by elimina- 
tion of duplication. It would strengthen the Ambas- 
sador’s control over the intelligence activities of his 
mission. 

It would be opposed as “poisoning” the For- 
eign Service, reducing security around intelligence 


activities, opening them to too close public 
scrutiny and mixing personnel of quite different 
character in a single organization. It would also be 
charged that intelligence would become the hand- 
maiden of the Secretary of State’s policies rather 
than an objective source of information and evalu- 
ation. Since much intelligence is obtained from 
sophisticated methods, the correlation of this in- 
formation with that collected locally would be 
more difficult unless the field agents and the tech- 
nical intelligence operation were under the same 
control. 

Option 2 

Retention of present organizational arrange- 
ments but with a reduction of personnel and budg- 
ets and some rationalization of functions. 

Questions may be raised about the priority of 
some intelligence operations. A hard look at coun- 
tries and fields of operation should produce econo- 
mies. A testing to determine whether present func- 
tions could not be handled by non-intelligence 
agencies would also be useful. This option would 
result in a minimal disturbance of people and orga- 
nizations. It would preserve a channel of communi- 
cation heretofore found very useful by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. It would be less 
upsetting to the Department of Defense, although 
it might still be useful to bring the Defense Attaches 
at many embassies back to a closer relationship to 
the embassy. 

This option does not settle the issue. It leaves the 
ambassador without adequate control over intelli- 
gence operations and risks the possibility of dual 
U.S. representation abroad. The suggested reduc- 
tions and redefinition of function and geographic 
interest would probably not be carried through to 
completion given bureaucratic inertia. It leaves the 
intelligence agencies without adequate control and 
subject to charges similar to those of recent 
months. 


Issue VI. — Information, Educational and 
Cultural Activities 

The proper location of information, educational 
and cultural work overseas is a perennial question. 
Every embassy must have someone performing 
these functions. The activities, if well performed, 
do much to strengthen ties between the United 
States and the host country. The regular staff of the 
Embassy can do much on its own by use of the 
expertise of its own officers in speaking appear- 
ances, but visiting educators, artists, and scientists 
have a cachet that a resident person can never have, 
no matter how well qualified he may be. Assuming 



a real need for the services, how can they best be 
organized? 

Option 1 

Continuation of the present arrangements with a 
Public Affairs officer or section handling press rela- 
tions, cultural affairs, educational exchanges and 
information, the library service, and current infor- 
mation about the United States and its policies. 

This option involves no disruption of present ar- 
rangements and personnel and has proven to be 
fairly workable. It does not deal with the organiza- 
tional awkwardness of the separation of functions in 
Washington between USIA and the Department of 
State which often results in confusion and missed 
opportunities. This could be corrected by a shift in 
functions. 

Option 2 

A press officer or officers assigned to the Ambas- 
sador with all other functions now handled by the 
Public Affairs Officer assigned to a separate unit 
reporting to a separate council, foundation or other 
independent body in Washington or elsewhere in 
the United States. The unit could be located in the 
Department of State but with semi-independent 
status. 

A number of other countries have this form of 
organization. It seems to work well. It has the ad- 
vantage of at least a cosmetic separation from the 
official activities of the government and gives 
greater credibility to the programs, reducing their 
political exposure and security requirements. It 
would reduce the controls now present in recruit- 
ment of personnel. Individuals attached to the pro- 
gram would be freer to express personal opinions 
differing from the official views of the U.S. and the 
host governments. Arrangements for general guid- 
ance by the ambassador and his participation in the 
ceremonial aspects of the program could be made. 

The option carries the possibility of embarrass- 
ment to the ambassador or the U.S. Government as 
a result of the organization’s uncoordinated activi- 
ties. Where AID programs are present in a country, 
the coordination of training and visitors programs 
would be more difficult. In all except very sophis- 
ticated countries, where it is doubtful that a high 
level of activity should be maintained, the separa- 
tion might be missed by the general public, which 
would continue to associate the program with the 
embassy. 

The separation of the press function may be ad- 
vantageous to the Public Affairs Officer in freeing 
his time for direction of the cultural and informa- 
tion program. However, it has the disadvantage of 
cutting him off from close association with the am- 
bassador and daily exposure to the policy of the 


embassy. Independent organization for cultural 
and information affairs entirely separated from the 
ambassador’s control also reduces the manpower 
available to the ambassador to handle large delega- 
tions of visiting Americans or the visit of senior 
officials, as the cultural agency would have to main- 
tain its distance from such visits to maintain its 
credibility. This could prove a grave disadvantage 
in small embassies. 


Issue VII. — Emergency Organization — 
Relief/Oisasters 

The issue here is the degree of ambassadorial 
control over emergency short-term activities. 
There are two options which can be disposed of 
quickly. 

Option 1 

Organization on a straight line from Washington 
to the field relief team. 

This option is attractive in providing immediate 
response to the disaster and prompt action in deal- 
ing with problems and bottlenecks as they arise. It 
runs the risk of delay and confusion, however, if the 
ambassador is not consulted and able to advise on 
relations with the host government. Local customs 
and personalities can be easily crossed and un- 
necessary obstacles to the program created. 

Option 2 

Subordination of the emergency operation and 
team to the Ambassador and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion. 

While this approach may cause delay in the initial 
response, in the long run it will probably prove 
more efficient as it makes full use of the knowledge 
and assistance of those on the ground and familiar 
with the host country and its officials. A classic ex- 
ample of the necessity for this approach is to be 
found in the Peace Corps, which began as an inde- 
pendent operation, but which quickly “came in 
from the cold” after early disastrous experiences. 
This approach will not work, however, unless the 
ambassador is interested and ready to involve him- 
self. If he is not, then seeking to work through him 
will be time consuming and may destroy the pro- 
gram. 

Issue VIII. Program and Budget Control 

Most Chiefs of Mission are not well equipped by 
training, interest, or experience to conduct pro- 
gram and budget review. Washington agencies and 
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the heads of agencies in the field do not welcome 
ambassadorial review. Budget and programming 
cycles in the military assistance, economic aid and 
public affairs programs at times seem designed to 
frustrate such review, even where the ambassador is 
interested. CIA provides little opportunity for 
budget review unless the ambassador presses very 
hard indeed. Each agency, including the State De- 
partment, has its own tables, forms, formulas, and 
abbreviations. Previous exposure to budgeting is 
likely to prove of limited assistance to the Chief of 
Mission. Each year presents a new learning process. 
Given this situation, how can coordination of pro- 
grams and budgets be accomplished by the Chief of 
Mission? 

Option 1 

Adoption of government-wide procedures and 
forms for field review of agency programs and 
budgets. 

This could be done with the leadership of the 
Office of Management and Budget. It would 
strengthen the ambassador’s control over his mis- 
sion, particularly if coupled with quarterly expendi- 
ture and program accomplishment reports. It 
would give him a full knowledge of all programs 
likely to affect U.S. relations with the host country. 
It should result in savings of personnel and funds 
or at a minimum a more useful priority in their 
disposition. The Washington agencies would have 
an unequivocal statement of the ambassador’s 
views. He could not later claim non-consultation, or 
ask for unplanned supplements. 

In opposition, it can be argued that the work 
involved would not be worth the product; that it 
would introduce another level of bureaucracy; and 
that it would have little final effect on what the 
agency and the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Congress decided to do. Some Washington 
agencies believe it simply would give the ambassa- 
dor another weapon to press for larger programs 
for the country to which he was accredited, and that 
it would raise false expectations since it is never 
possible to fund all programs requested. 

Option 2 

Locate all program and budget review decisions 
in Washington, soliciting the Ambassador's views 
only when they may have a significant effect on 
program and budget determination. 

This option would reduce forms, processes, and 
bureaucratic delays. It would make minimal de- 
mand on the ambassador’s time and would use his 
judgment when it could have decisive effect. The 
objection to this option is that it would involve the 
ambassador too late in the process after sides were 
taken and decisions nearly made. His participation 


would be so minimal that it would have little effect. 
It would encourage continuation of the status quo 
in programs and would give him little opportunity 
to suggest new programs, abolition of ongoing pro- 
grams, or new budget or program approaches. 

Option 3 

Retain the present dispersed system but provide 
the ambassadors at significant posts with trained 
special assistants to aid them in program and bud- 
get review. 

This constitutes a return to the method of some 
years ago which had mixed results. If the ambassa- 
dor was prepared to use the assistant and if the 
latter had the proper personality, persistence and 
training, it worked fairly well. In other situations, it 
was not a useful procedure. It does create tensions 
in the embassy community as the other agency 
heads resent what they consider to be the intrusion 
of the special assistant on their relationship with the 
ambassador. Similar resistance will be encountered 
from Washington agencies who will resent the spe- 
cial assistant’s participation. With training and 
sanction, it would be possible for the administrative 
officer at the mission, particularly in the case of the 
more recently recruited administrative officers, to 
perform this function for the Ambassador. 

Issue IX. Economic Analysis 

Economic analysis is assigned to various agencies 
in various countries. In some Eastern European 
countries, the function is performed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. In the developing countries, 
the AID Mission has the analytical capacity. In most 
countries, the State Department or regular Foreign 
Service Officers perform the function as a unit in 
the embassy. In almost all cases, the analysis is not 
as good as would be desired, nor is sufficient atten- 
tion devoted to the work by the Chief of Mission. 
The question is whether there is an optimum orga- 
nization for this work and how can its performance 
be improved. 

Option 1 

Continue the present divided arrangements but 
seek to increase the number of positions and up- 
grade the quality of the personnel. 

This would cause the least disruption and nega- 
tive effect on morale. The improvement of quality 
would be difficult to achieve in the case of the For- 
eign Service for the present low entrance salaries 
do not make the appointments attractive to Ph.D.’s 
or even M.A.’s. The alternative of recruiting bache- 
lor degree holders and financing advanced courses 



would have some possibilities but would not pro- 
vide the number of officers or diversity of talent 
required. For this solution to work, the efforts to 
bring economist officers into the senior manage- 
ment and program direction positions of the ser- 
vices would also have to be supported and strength- 
ened. 

Option 2 

A centralization of all overseas economic work in 
the Department of State; a recognition by the De- 
partment of the need to grant exemptions from 
present salary levels; and improved training and 
promotion programs for economists. 

This would solve the problem if sustained for a 
long enough period. It would probably need to be 
coupled with some recruitment in the short term at 
the middle levels. It would cause envy and affect the 
morale of officers in other specialties in the Foreign 
Service, and would be strongly opposed by those 
who support the concept of generalists in the For- 
eign Service. Other agencies would feel it would 
not fill their requirements. CIA would find it more 
difficult to use broadly trained economists in its 
intelligence functions. AID would argue for a differ- 
ence between general foreign economics and devel- 
opment economics. Treasury would desire more 
narrowly trained monetary economists than this op- 
tion is likely to provide. 

There is also some question as to whether the 
Department’s leadership understands the need for 
economic expertise or is prepared to use it, to say 
nothing of holding to a management course to pro- 
vide it. 

Option 3 

Transfer of economic work out of the Depart- 
ment of State to the Department of Commerce, 
with Commerce seconding some officers to the 
State Department to fill specific jobs. 

This option would have the advantage of putting 
the responsibility in a department whose interests 
are largely economic and which would in theory 
have an interest in quality. One criticism likely to be 
voiced is that Commerce tends to favor business 
training and experience in its recruitment, which 
does not fully meet the need of the Department of 
State or other agencies. Also, Commerce has been 


heavily subject in the past to non-career appoint- 
ments and has had limited overseas experience in 
contrast to its domestic experience and interest. 


Issue X. Washington Field 
Communications 

The flow of information from Washington to the 
field, and to a lesser extent from the field to Wash- 
ington, has never been satisfactorily handled. Con- 
cern about leaks, difficulties in sorting the signifi- 
cant from the less important, limits on transmission 
facilities, have all been limiting factors. Similarly 
the field has at times overreported; at other times 
it has been necessary to press the field for more 
information. Since modem information handling 
methods have been introduced, technically it is pos- 
sible to move the information now. However, the 
problem is still one of organization and selection. 

Option 1 

Continuation of the present system. 

This is attractive as it limits the possibility of 
leaks, holds information to those who have a vital 
need for it in Washington, and lets the field make 
do. This is barely satisfactory under the present 
organizational division. If that is changed, new ar- 
rangements will need to be made. 

Option 2 

Open the flow of information to the field. 

This would improve the quality of materials sent 
in by missions abroad. It could also make for more 
satisfactory performance. It would run the risk of 
leaks and of possible unwanted actions by the field 
on the basis of too much knowledge. 

Option 3 

Commission a study in depth of the flow of infor- 
mation designed to improve the sharing of mean- 
ingful information, but possibly resulting in a net 
reduction of the materials sent. 

This would have the advantage of offering long- 
range improvement without taking the risks of im- 
mediate commitment. Its disadvantage would be 
that it might raise expectations which would be im- 
possible to fulfill. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Foreign service officers often talk nostalgically of 
pre-World War II days when embassies and ambas- 
sadors, it is recounted, had responsibilities and au- 
thority far in excess of what today’s U.S. envoy, on 
his short communication leash, is given. And cer- 
tainly, even allowing for the exaggeration common 
in reminiscing about the “good old days’’, it is clear 
the relationship that existed between the typical 
embassy of 40 (or even 20) years ago and Washing- 
ton is vastly different from the relationship that ex- 
ists between the two today. Electronic communica- 
tion advances and jet airliners have brought 
Washington’s reach into even the most obscure 
outpost. At the same time, and as a related result of 
this technological shrinking of today’s world, there 
is a new interdependence of worldwide issues that 
means Washington has a much greater interest in 
keeping on top of what its missions abroad are up 
to at the very time that technology makes it easy to 
do so. 

Thus it is not surprising that stories of the 
preeminent role a previous generation’s ambassa- 
dor played in developing, and then in single-hand- 
edly implementing, policy are fondly recalled by 
today’s foreign service officers as they try to carve 
out their niche in a world in which, as former Am- 
bassador Armin Meyer has recently written, the 
American ambassador is often uninformed on key 
aspects of United States foreign policy bearing di- 
rectly on relations with his host country, has no 
influence on how that policy is developed or imple- 
mented, and indeed may be fortunate even to leant 
about policy before various officials of the host gov- 
ernment ask him why the U.S. is pursuing it. Of 
course, Secretary of State Kissinger and his well- 
advertised penchant for secret diplomacy has 
clearly contributed to this aspect of the present 
situation; together with the technological advances 
it has led to a proliferation of suggestions that 
maybe our whole concept of our overseas missions 
should be updated. 


II. ROLES OF OVERSEAS MISSIONS 

While new ideas are definitely needed, the first 
step is to compare the roles embassies and ambas- 
sadors have traditionally been asked to perform — 
as opposed to the means of performing them — with 
the requirements of today’s diplomacy. For in spite 
of technical developments, much of what embassies 
have done in the past remains relevant. 

To enumerate: 

— an American ambassador, whether he is in 
London, Tokyo, or Ouagadougou, is there first 
of all as the personal representative of the 
President of the United States. As such, until 
worldwide diplomatic agreement or custom 
concludes there is no need for countries to be 
represented in their neighbors’ lands, we, with 
our worldwide interests, are going to have to 
continue having embassies, with accredited 
ambassadors, in all but the most trivial coun- 
tries. (Whether an ambassador is accredited to 
more than one post is a relatively minor issue 
that can be decided on the political merits of 
the individual situation: in the smaller coun- 
tries (ringing the Arabian peninsula, ambassa- 
dors have been assigned to satisfy the self- 
importance of these rich, strategically-located 
lands. They have been Foreign Service Offic- 
ers, Class 3, (FSO-3) in most cases as befits 
their responsibilities. The essential point is 
that whether low-ranking ambassadors are as- 
signed or non-resident ambassadors are ap- 
pointed, someone will always have to be in 
charge; there’s not much difference between 
an FSO-3 ambassador or an FSO-3 charg^.j 

— Overseas missions have always served, in addi- 
tion to what we might call the traditional repre- 
sentative functions, as listening posts or infor- 
mation-gathering spots to provide our 
government with factual and up-to-date infor- 
mation about what is going on in a particular 
country. In our shrinking, interdependent 
world, the U.S. cannot afford to ignore or cut 


itself off from even an apparently insignificant 
country, for as we have found, in the United 
Arab Emirates, for example, insignificant 
countries are seldom so by choice and make 
the best of passing opportunities to become 
significant. For us as a “super-power”, the 
necessity of knowing what’s going on in a par- 
ticular country is correspondingly greater than 
it has been for us in the past or than it is for 
other countries. 

— The increase in U.S. business and trade 
abroad, most obviously as a result of multina- 
tional activities, has also meant that a U.S. 
embassy or consulate’s responsibility to over- 
see the interests of U.S. citizens abroad has 
become more important than it was. 

— Finally, the embassy, and specifically the 
American ambassador, has traditionally been 
assigned the function of carrying out negotia- 
tions, discussions, or other daily business with 
the countries to which they are accredited — in 
other words, of implementing our foreign 
policy. It is this last function that transporta- 
tion and communication advances have most 
significantly (and some would say deleteri- 
ously) affected. Whereas the lack of such facili- 
ties in the “good old days” left the ambassador 
to a large extent on his own in reacting to ac- 
tivities of the host country or negotiating par- 
ticular arrangements with them, in today’s 
world, the ambassador is often nothing more 
than a well-paid and appropriately-dressed 
messenger. And sometimes, when Washington 
thinks the messages are too important, a high- 
ranking emissary is sent to deal directly with 
the host government, leaving the ambassador, 
if he is lucky, wondering whether the Washing- 
ton policy is a wise one. If he is unlucky, he 
wonders what the Washington policy is. Is it 
any wonder that denigraters of today’s State 
Department join with its supporters in asking 
if ambassadors may not be as out of date as the 
cutaways they wear? 

But despite “interference” from Washington on 
substantive matters, it is clear that tasks remain for 
overseas missions to perform that cannot be han- 
dled effectively, or at all, any other way. Thus while 
some contend our missions should be redesigned 
so as to have fewer ambassadors, or regional am- 
bassadors, or roving ambassadors, or that ambassa- 
dors be called managers, and embassies, offices, 
there are convincing arguments that show we will 
need roughly the same number of missions abroad 
in the coming decade as we have now, that they 
must be staffed with Americans, and that someone 
must be running them. 


III. REASONS FOR INEFFECTIVENESS 

The problem then is not in the function and form 
of our overseas missions — which remain essentially 
valid — but rather in their ineffectiveness in doing 
what most of us agree they should be doing. 
Broadly speaking, there are three reasons for this 
ineffectiveness. First, the inherent difficulty in con- 
ducting foreign policy in a democracy, a point, 
which though often forgotten, should not be under- 
rated. Second, the lack of proper support and direc- 
tion from the top. And third, poor personnel man- 
agement and poor training for the job required. 

1. FOREIGN POLICY IN A DEMOCRACY 

The basic inconvenience of our system, in which 
elected officials have to worry about the next elec- 
tion, is that what’s good for getting a vote this year 
may not be good for the country, now or ever. 
Without getting into the merits of particular posi- 
tions, U.S. foreign policy has been influenced un- 
deniably by the Nationalist Chinese lobby, the Je- 
wish/Israeli lobby, and now, it appears, the Greek 
lobby. Additionally, congressmen are not prone to 
making demands, fiscal or otherwise, on the elec- 
torate even if that’s the wisest choice: not many 
politicians recommend taking the bull by the horns 
if it can be avoided. Nor too, when congressional 
trade-offs are a way of life, will a congressman look 
too deeply into the ramifications of a particular vote 
on a foreign policy issue that his constituents may 
have little interest in but that a fellow congressman, 
who is in a good position to return the favor on a 
local issue, is strongly pushing. Again, in the good 
old days, when the United States was not the 
world’s foremost power, nor its policeman, con- 
gressional interference in foreign policy simply 
didn’t matter as much in terms of our worldwide 
interests. Nor, because of our historic isolationism, 
were many congressmen inclined to interfere. But 
today, when domestic and foreign policy are in- 
creasingly interrelated — when Senatorjackson sees 
political benefits from his own variety of linkage in 
our Soviet policy or conversely when actions by our 
Turkish allies can stir up Greek-Americans — it’s not 
surprising that Congress is asserting itself more in 
foreign policy. And because the world really has 
shrunk, and what happens in our Middle Eastern 
policy directly affects our standard of living, this 
trend will continue: it is not simply a reaction to the 
Vietnam War and it will not go away. The problem, 
however, with such congressional interests, is that 
too often what benefits a politician doesn’t benefit 
this country. Over the last quarter of this century, 
one of the principal problems facing the State De- 
partment and the Executive Branch will be how to 



deal with this reality. It seems that greater openness 
in reaching and implementing decisions and more 
consultation with Congress will be a prime requi- 
site. Certainly the secrecy and lack of cooperation 
of recent administrations has borne adverse results 
that this, and no doubt future administrations, will 
suffer from. 

2. LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 

Secretary Kissinger is often criticized these days 
for the effect his method of operation has had on 
morale. To be fair, the fault is not all his. If his 
approach is bad for morale, it is partially because of 
his continuing frustration with the lack of respon- 
siveness of the unwieldy bureaucracy he now heads. 
There are probably cosmetic steps the Secretary 
could take to improve things. There are also institu- 
tional changes that could bring the bureaucracy 
more into line with the Secretary’s style of leader- 
ship, so that a State Department officer would at 
least be frustrated about how he is being used and 
not because he is not being used at all. But aside 
from this, real change is necessary if today’s foreign 
service is to be transformed into an organization 
with the potential of being more responsive to our 
foreign policy leadership and hence more effective. 
Of course, certain problems in today’s State De- 
partment are fundamental; others relate to per- 
sonal quirks of the current Secretary: his penchant 
for secrecy, his enduring distrust of the foreign ser- 
vice bureaucracy for the simple reason that it is a 
bureaucracy, and his historic preference for a 
closed, one-man style leadership. And it is neces- 
sary to distinguish the two. 

But we should not kid ourselves: any competent 
Secretary of State in the future will be faced with 
evading the bureaucracy or being bogged down in 
it; conscientious future secretaries will also want to 
continue having more direct, personal control over 
important decisions at embassies than was neces- 
sary or possible in the' past. For the simple truth is 
that much of what happens overseas is too impor- 
tant to be left to any ambassador. This is not, as an 
older generation diplomat might think, a reflection 
on the skills or talents of any hypothetical ambassa- 
dor, but rather a statement of the nature of things 
and their complexity. To give an uncomplicated 
example, it is not after all the function of an ambas- 
sador, no matter how prominent he is, to decide 
which of two mutually exclusive policies should be 
pursued if one will damage our relations with the 
country to which he is assigned and the other will 
similarly affect another country. It is, though, the 
ambassador’s function to state precisely and disin- 
terestedly what will be the ramifications of the pro- 
posed policy on U.S. relations with his host country. 
It will then correctly be the responsibility of the 


Assistant Secretary, the Secretary, or the President 
if a decision is important enough or has sufficient 
domestic implications, to make the choice. The 
point is a relatively obvious one: in a world where 
issues are increasingly interrelated and technology 
has facilitated control from Washington, greater 
centralization of foreign policy is the only rational 
choice. Indeed, any other choice would be danger- 
ous. 

But having said this, other aspects of the way the 
Department is run are not only unnecessary and 
unwise, but self-defeating. Centralizing decision- 
making should not mean keeping embassies in the 
dark about relevant policy considerations. Many 
embassies today, cut off from the main currents of 
policy formation, are like actors paid to continue 
performing, although the audience has long since 
moved on. They may be a talented troup, but actors 
— and foreign service officers as well — find their 
performance suffers when no one is watching. It no 
longer matters how the situation developed but the 
result is a self-fulfilling prophecy: if the National 
Security Council (NSC) or the Secretary of State 
decide that certain foreign policy issues, or certain 
aspects of an issue, are too important to be revealed 
to an ambassador, the embassy can make no useful 
input into the policy. Over a period of time this will 
be reflected in the quality of work of a particular 
embassy; and, hence, the embassy will be called on 
even less. In such a self-perpetuating situation, the 
loss of morale is the least of our worries: our for- 
eign policy itself suffers. This situation can only be 
corrected from the top, as no amount of organiza- 
tional change can improve the value of work done 
in a vacuum. Aside from the obvious implications 
for foreign policy, the situation is additionally dam- 
aging because it takes our focus off the very real and 
valid need to make those changes in the system that 
can permit it to take full advantage of technological 
advances and thus be more responsive. But these 
reforms (which will reinforce the generally unpopu- 
lar trends towards centralization and apparently re- 
duced authority of our foreign missions) cannot 
really succeed without a mutual trust and under- 
standing between foreign service officers and the 
Secretary of State. 

3. MANAGEMENT INEFFICIENCY 

Management and personnel reform is essential to 
cope with what in fact is the biggest and most dam- 
aging difference between the State Department of 
1975 and the one of 1945: bureaucracy. Ultimately, 
it was the size of the place that led Secretary Kiss- 
inger to ignore it. And while that is clearly not the 
best solution in the long run, in terms of effective 
policy, ignoring the bureaucracy — by creating a 
small coterie of insiders and outsiders to handle 



most policy matters — may well be the only way to 
cope with it successfully in the short run. 

Bureaucracy is not only bad because it is big, 
cumbersome, and generally unresponsive, but be- 
cause of the effect it has on those inside it: talented, 
intelligent officers spend too much time respond- 
ing to insignificant bureaucratic demands; they are 
forced, too often, for the sake of bureaucratic nice- 
ties, to compromise their ideas so that the final 
product is no one’s idea of a good piece of work. It 
is simply bland enough not to offend. And, trapped 
by self-generating paperwork, and the constant 
press of deadlines, most officers have little time or 
inclination to “go to bat” over a particular point; 
much less do they have time to think beyond the 
narrow confines of their work to the broader “con- 
ceptual” issues they hear about from seventh floor 
habitues and foreign affairs periodicals. What is 
even worse is that the whole personnel system, in- 
cluding training, promotion and retirement, works 
against giving the boxed-in bureaucrat any tools to 
fight with. On the contrary, today’s personnel sys- 
tem only reinforces the mental castration that is the 
usual by-product of a bureaucracy. The man in the 
field is better off bureaucratically, but the system 
has already so destroyed his credibility that embas- 
sies — as embassy officers well know — have decreas- 
ing effect on evolving policy. Foreign service offi- 
cers in Washington want to be assigned abroad 
to escape from the “fudge factory” to the “real 
world” of diplomacy. And those abroad want to 
return to Washington because at least “that’s 
where the action is”. They quickly learn that such 
action as there is, is not their action, but still in 
all, it may be preferable to learning about U.S. 
policy towards “your” country from the wireless 
file. 


IV. POSSIBLE CURES 

“Debureaucratizing” a bureaucracy, as everyone 
since Parkinson knows, is only slightly harder than 
controlling White House excesses. But maybe it is 
worth a try at a time when both Representatives 
Wilbur Mills and Edward Hebert, not to mention 
Richard Nixon, have slipped from power. The first, 
and hardest, part is cutting down the size. 

1. “ELITIST” FOREIGN SERVICE 

The easiest, but most superficial, way to make 
some headway would be to spin off all elements of 
the State Department — consular, administrative, 
and purely commercial — that are not “substantive” 
(in today’s world, that means economic as well as 
political). Consular officers could once again con- 
stitute a separate agency with a director, and ad- 


ministrative officers could easily be shifted to the 
civil service. Commercial officers, as distinct from 
economic officers with commercial responsibilities, 
would come entirely from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Similarly, labor and financial attaches would 
come from different agencies, as do agriculture and 
narcotics attaches now. 

What would remain would still be too big for a 
smoothly running foreign service, but the change 
would be a symbolic first step. Over a given period 
of time, and we might as well accept that it will be 
longer rather than shorter, reductions could be 
made in overseas staff which would subsequently 
have a beneficial effect on the size of the staff in 
Washington. The reduction in personnel would be 
related to a shift towards more emphasis on func- 
tional as distinct from geographic bureaus, which 
would ultimately eliminate some overlap of respon- 
sibilities. At a time when other agencies, especially 
the Department of Defense, have large staffs, such 
a reduction, it might be argued, could put the State 
Department at a bureaucratic disadvantage in do- 
ing staff work for inter-agency quarrels. In fact 
though, in debating policy questions, a small, well- 
organized staff is in a superior position to a large, 
multi-armed bureaucracy faced with enormous in- 
ternal clearing procedures. Again, this paper is not 
the place for an outline of how the State Depart- 
ment can be reduced to a manageable size. But the 
concept of a small, well-trained (elitist, if one in- 
sists) group of foreign service specialists assisted by 
various "experts” and others from outside is essen- 
tial in making foreign policy formation effective. 

2. PERSONNEL POLICY 

While setting this as a long-range goal, personnel 
policies can immediately be implemented which 
would at least work to de-bureaucratize the individ- 
ual. The most immediate requirement is a system of 
semi-automatic promotions based on time in grade. 
Five percent, or less, of the officers in any class 
would be eligible for accelerated promotion. A 
modified rating-officer system would remain in 
effect, but teams of inspectors would oversee the 
entire rating system. Accelerated promotion would 
be protected by built-in safeguards (e.g., both in- 
spection teams and rating officers would be allowed 
to recommend a maximum one of every twenty 
officers for accelerated promotion). Selection out 
would be retained but only with sufficient financial 
protection and only on the basis of the inspectors’ 
recommendations. The purpose of this would be to 
free the typical officer from the current, strongly- 
felt, need to “please” his boss, to replace it with a 
realization that superior work will be rewarded, and 
to make institutional the claim that disagreement 
and outspokenness will not endanger promotion. 



3. TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

To retain credibility in today’s world, a foreign 
service officer needs much more practical training 
and experience. To this end officers should be ac- 
tively encouraged to take leave without pay 
(LWOP) from the foreign service frequently and for 
extended periods to engage in business, banking, 
and congressional work. Those who do not volun- 
tarily make LWOP arrangements will be handled by 
a mandatory sabbatical program which would peri- 
odically assign officers for one or two year stints 
outside of the Department. Such years could either 
be at universities, in business exchange programs, 
on detail to other agencies, or a mixture. In any 
case, it would require a great increase in the size of 
these programs. This would serve a dual purpose: 
it would not only enhance an officer’s value because 
of the exposure; it would provide possibilities for 
officers to leave the Department, a phenomenon 
which should be institutionally encouraged. Why 
should the Department want to keep those who are 
dissatisfied? Greater functional training at the For- 
eign Service Institute (FSI) would be equally impor- 
tant. The day of the generalists is by and large over; 
the 6-month economic course is a step in the right 
direction. The course should become mandatory 
for all those without a college major in economics; 
similarly, a solid career management course should 
be required. By contrast, intense geographic spe- 
cialization training should be downplayed, as would 
concentration of assignments to a particular geo- 
graphic region. Fluency in at least one major for- 
eign language would remain a priority goal, but 
harder and more exotic languages would generally 
be restricted to a small group of “geographic” spe- 
cialists. 

4. RETIREMENT 

Another key personnel reform is needed in the 
retirement system. Early retirement with reason- 
able pay would unclog the system of stale “yes” 
men or of those who for one reason or another have 
lost interest in anything but remaining aboard until 
they qualify for retirement at age 50. A new system 
should be at least as liberal as the military one, 
which permits retirement after twenty years service, 
regardless of age. Ideally, retirement would be per- 
mitted, with 45% of one’s salary, after fifteen years. 
This would not be as expensive as it sounds, as 
those who retired after 15 years of service would 
obviously have annuities based on a lower salary 
than officers having served 25 years or longer. But 
someone 40 years old would be better able to risk 
leaving the Department with a much smaller retire- 
ment income than a man 50 years old who has little 
chance of finding another career. The plan could be 
refined so that 2% of one’s last annual salary was 


added on for each year after fifteen years of service. 
Early retirement with good benefits would encour- 
age bright, young people to enter the State Depart- 
ment and give it their creative years without being 
oppressed by bureaucratic constraints that today 
can turn the average ten-year foreign service vet- 
eran — typically in his mid-30’s and physically and 
mentally capable of producing his most valuable 
work — into a cautious, career-oriented, grade-con- 
scious bureaucrat, devoting most of his time to the 
service of his own advancement. 

5. RESERVE STATUS 

As a complement to an early retirement system, 
the foreign service could also introduce a reserve 
status system under which FSO’s, at any stage in 
their career, would be able to leave the Department 
for an indefinite period without resigning or retir- 
ing. Unlike the military reserve, it is obvious there 
would be no mandatory “call ups” so retirement 
benefits would only reflect actual years of work. 
There would be no benefits at all to those with less 
than 15 years total service. The advantage of such 
a system though would be that it would permit 
those on reserve to move up in rank automatically; 
thus were they subsequently to return to the De- 
partment, it would be at an appropriate grade. But 
principally, the system would be advantageous be- 
cause it would greatly facilitate re-entry into the 
foreign service for those who wish to work else- 
where for extended periods of time but retain a 
reasonable possibility of returning. It would thus 
provide a ready pool of qualified people for a vari- 
ety of both temporary and regular jobs. Of course, 
there would be no guarantee that the Department 
would be able to rehire a person at his convenience: 
it would depend purely on the availability of jobs. 
A service that provided good training, frequent op- 
portunities for outside work, encouraged early 
retirement, and permitted easy departure and re- 
entry would once again make possible a vibrant 
thinking group that the burgeoning bureaucracy 
has smothered. Thus rejuvenated and experienced, 
the foreign service would also be much better qual- 
ified to deal with the increasingly complex prob- 
lems foreign service officers face abroad and to pro- 
vide the kind of useful and incisive analyses needed 
in making policy decisions. In short, embassies 
could be useful again. 

V. MISSIONS AND EMBASSIES 

Under the proposed system, the typical embassy 
with its separate consular and administrative sec- 
tions, would already be leaner. The nucleus of an 
embassy would be a small group of economic and 



political officers under the Deputy Chief of Mission 
(DCM) and Ambassador. Higher level officers will 
have served both in and out of the Department in 
a variety of jobs and would, as a result, not only 
have greater business expertise but considerable 
managerial skills. 

1. ATTACHES AND EXPERTS 

In addition, attaches from Labor, Agriculture, 
Treasury, or Interior Departments would be as- 
signed as needed to provide additional expertise. 
In many cases, attaches should have regional re- 
sponsibilities and would, in the case of Europe, for 
example, be assigned to the OECD or the NATO 
mission. They would travel extensively, however. 
Other “experts” could also be hired for slots that 
are appropriate at a particular time; for example, in 
OPEC countries such as Saudi Arabia, Iran, or 
Venezuela, petroleum attaches, who in many cases 
would have worked with oil companies or in ener- 
gy-related businesses, might be brought on board 
at this time. Several “OPEC” attaches based in Al- 
giers, Vienna, Tehran or Jidda could jointly cover 
the Middle East and Africa; a fourth could cover 
Asian countries from Indonesia and a fifth could be 
based in Caracas. Food experts might similarly be 
assigned regional responsibilities. The foreign ser- 
vice reserve pool would most likely be in a position 
to provide a number of attaches as the need arose. 

In most European countries at least (and in many 
other parts of the world as well), the local staff 
would have virtually exclusive responsibility for 
covering the country’s press and trade journals and 
providing summaries as appropriate. The USIA 
office would oversee this and would also have re- 
sponsibility for all cultural and exchange activities. 
AID, where it existed, would function as an autono- 
mous unit in essentially the same manner in which 
it does today. Similarly, CIA and DIA and all others 
would report through the DCM to the ambassador. 

2. AREA SPECIALISTS 

Each European country would have in its politi- 
cal/economic section at least one, and sometimes 
more than one, “area specialist”. These regional or 
country specialists would have early opted for a 
more traditional foreign service career pattern em- 
phasizing, in addition to linguistic skills, detailed 
knowledge of a particular country or a region. 
These officers would normally serve a larger per- 
centage of their careers abroad and would have a 
greater concentration of political science study as 
opposed to more functionally oriented training. 
The real difference between these “area” special- 
ists would be, however, in their assignments. For 
almost all their overseas assignments would be in 
one geographic area. In the new “technocratic” for- 


eign service these country specialists would be in 
the minority rather than, as is the case today, the 
majority. They would be no less important for be- 
ing few in number, however, for they would provide 
the historical continuity and depth of knowledge 
which would be invaluable at most posts in a func- 
tionally-oriented system. By and large they would 
expect to serve longer tours at a particular post 
than others would. In hard language areas, these 
“area specialists” would be the only officers with 
real linguistic fluency. To use a practical example, 
this would mean that regular officers assigned to 
the Middle East would take an intensive 6-month 
colloquial Arabic course; only the specialists would 
have the entire two-year course. 

3. FUNCTIONAL VERSUS GEOGRAPHIC 

As one facet of this overall reorientation, the pre- 
sent global outlook program (GLOP) should be ex- 
panded. To a large extent, bureau politics have 
played a role in providing good jobs for those 
within their own bureau and less good jobs for 
those coming in from the outside. It has thus 
worked against the free agent. This problem would 
correct itself as the State Department gradually 
shifted from its present concentration on geo- 
graphical expertise to one in which the geographic 
bureaus declined in both size and importance rela- 
tive to the functional bureaus. Again, interdepend- 
ence is a governing word: today, the foreign service 
officer who has experience in only one area will 
simply not have the broader global understanding 
to make a valuable contribution. “One-area” exper- 
tise can be acquired from specialized experts, but 
this small new foreign service will be no more re- 
sponsive than today’s big one if its members have 
too narrow a scope. (The whole question of re- 
vamping the State Department’s internal bureaus 
to enlarge and strengthen the functional ones at the 
expense of today’s geographic preponderance is 
one that needs detailed research). 

The steps outlined above would not guarantee 
that a Secretary of State who did not wish to use his 
foreign service would do so, but it would create a 
foreign service that could be considerably more re- 
sponsive to the demands of today’s world. 

4. TRAVEL 

One crucial point needs to be reiterated: centrali- 
zation and control from Washington is a trend that 
neither should, nor can, be successfully fought. Im- 
portant foreign policy is made in Washington. And, 
with the exception of the ambassador, almost all of 
those who make or influence foreign policy for a 
particular country are located in Washington. It fol- 
lows that, to make a contribution, American ambas- 
sadors from key countries should spend as much as 
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1/3 of their time in the United States. Obviously, 
this does not mean four months in Washington and 
eight months in the country to where they are as- 
signed; it does mean that ambassadors from coun- 
tries of particular importance to the U.S., should 
perhaps be in Washington for a week or ten days 
every month, or if the country is nearby, even sev- 
eral days every few weeks, so as to influence the 
outcome of policy deliberations both at the Depart- 
ment and elsewhere in Washington. People might 
object that this would be disruptive personally, but 
at a time when senior vice presidents and chairmen 
of the boards of various large companies spend 
perhaps as much as half of their time traveling for 
business reasons, it’s not unreasonable to require 
an American ambassador to do likewise. Desk offic- 
ers and country directors, aware of the chaos am- 
bassadors’ far less frequent visits cause, would also 
have strong objections, but obviously, if this kind of 
consultation were built into the system over a pe- 
riod of time, the relevant ambassador would have 
offices and sufficient secretarial staff when here. 
Visits would not, therefore, be disruptive. At the 
same time, and as an obvious corollary to this, De- 
partment officials at various levels should be visit- 
ing countries and regions in their responsibility 
with greater frequency. In the new revised State 
Department, with less emphasis on geographical 
bureaus and regional expertise, there would be an 
even greater need for officers to visit countries with 
which they are working. The DCM and the heads of 
the political and economic sections, especially at 
the larger embassies, should also have frequent 
consultations in Washington, and they and the 
other embassy officers should visit regularly other 
embassies or missions in their region. European 
political officers, for example, would often consult 
with US NATO, with neighboring embassies, and 
even with some of the OPEC countries. 

5. THE AMBASSADOR 

Finally, there is the issue of the ambassador him- 
self: who should he be? Again, on the basis that 
foreign policy is increasingly important domesti- 
cally, we must accept that ambassadors in countries 
of special significance to the U.S. should be hand- 
picked by the President. What this should reflect is 
not that Mr. X has given large amounts of money 
over the years to the President’s election campaigns 
(or helped the President in some other tangible 
way), but that rather, like those officials picked by 
the President as his chief policy advisors, Mr. X is 
being assigned a job of such importance that it is 
necessary he have the full confidence of the Presi- 
dent. Political appointee is something of a dirty 
word these days, and no wonder. Yet there are oth- 
ers, such as Ambassador Moynihan or Ambassador 


Galbraith, who although not career foreign service 
officers, are not political appointees either. They 
are, rather, Presidential appointees in much the 
same manner that Mr. Rumsfeld and Dr. Kissinger 
are Presidential appointees. While there is little the 
State Department can do about it, hopefully over 
the next few years, the Secretary of State will make 
this point to the White House and the White House 
will begin to appreciate its significance. Finally, 
since Congress is now so interested in foreign 
policy, hopefully the Senate will begin to reject out 
of hand all those who are “political”, as opposed to 
“Presidential” appointees. The President doesn’t 
choose his domestic or NSC advisers to pay off old 
debts, so at a time when international relations are 
so crucial, the present system is a serious anachro- 
nism that congressional pressure, if nothing else, 
should bring to a halt. 

Of course, only a relatively small number of 
countries would be serviced by Presidential appoin- 
tees. Ambassadors in other countries would con- 
tinue to come up through the ranks and, with 
greater experience behind them and a better De- 
partment supporting them, would provide more 
useful work than most ambassadors can today. 

VI. CONCLUSION 


Where would such a State Department fit organi- 
zationally into the total foreign affairs bureaucracy? 
While obviously this question is too broad to be 
discussed thoroughly here, its ramifications are too 
great for it to be ignored altogether. So long as 
foreign policy was relatively separate from domes- 
tic policy, it was appropriate to leave it in the hands 
of a Secretary of State whose advice was generally 
taken by the President and seldom questioned by 
Congress. Today’s world is not that world, though, 
and White House interest in foreign policy is a mat- 
ter of necessity not personal preference. The cen- 
tralization this paper urges is a reflection of that 
fact. 

Accordingly, it is likely that, even without Secre- 
tary Kissinger, the chairman of the NSC will direct 
overall foreign policy development, integrate all 
foreign affairs activities, whether economic, politi- 
cal, or military, and oversee long-range planning 
and policy guidelines. As this implies, it can be ex- 
pected that the NSC of the future will be responsi- 
ble for ultimate coordination of all agencies’ inputs 
into foreign policy. The State Department would 
remain the preeminent department in the forma- 
tion and implementation of foreign policy; there is 
no doubt though that it would be subordinate to the 
NSC. But a streamlined and updated foreign ser- 
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vice, headed by an able Secretary of State, would 
clearly provide the fundamental and most influen- 
tial input into the NSC-directed foreign policy. In 
this regard, the chairman of the NSC should not be 
appointed Secretary of State; State needs a cabinet- 
ranking officer who is willing to fight its battles with 
Congress and within the Executive Branch and 


even more important, devote the time necessary to 
accomplishing some of the reforms outlined above. 
The chairman of the NSC doubling as Secretary of 
State is likely to have neither the inclination nor the 
time to handle such matters. And that can be a 
problem for both foreign policy and foreign policy 
officers. 
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Introduction 


Appendix R is a study prepared by the staff and consultants of the Atlantic 
Institute for International Affairs. This study was designed to identify organiza- 
tional concepts and practices which are successful in the countries where they are 
employed, and which seem both worthy and feasible of consideration for adop- 
tion by the United States. The study is organized by types of organizational units 
and by functions performed, and contains material on practices in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in France, and in the United Kingdom. 
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Problems in the Organization 
of United States Foreign 
Policy: Comparative Foreign 
Practices 

Staff and Consultants of The Atlantic Institute for International Affairs 
January 1975 


FOREWORD 

PURPOSE 

This study conducted by the Atlantic Institute for 
International Affairs for the Commission on the Or- 
ganization of the Government for the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy was designed to identify and explore 
practices and organizational arrangements in Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain which might, if 
adopted, improve the conduct of foreign policy in 
the United States. A number of possibilities were 
chosen for investigation on two criteria: first, that 
they were apparently successful in one or another 
of the three countries and, secondly, that they 
seemed applicable to conditions in the United 
States and therefore showed promise of being able 
to be transferred successfully out of their own mi- 
lieu. A few additional topics were selected because 
of their intrinsic importance, in hopes that sugges- 
tions could be made regarding an area or organiza- 
tional structure in the United States where reme- 
dies are particularly needed. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The case studies analyze or describe forms of 
organization or methods of operating from which a 
practice or structure potentially pertinent to gov- 
erning needs in the United States may be ab- 
stracted. The Institute believes that a brief assess- 
ment of major characteristics of the context in 
which the European procedure exists will clarify the 
feasibility of transfer or adaptation to the United 
States. The Introduction therefore discusses sig- 
nificant political and constitutional influences 
which provide the underpinnings for the practices 
or structures presented in Part II. This discussion 
of peculiarities should permit a wiser judgment 


about transferability and underlies the recommen- 
dations made by the Institute in the concluding Part 

III. 

METHOD 

The study was carried out by separate research 
teams in each of the three countries. They pro- 
ceeded chiefly by interviews with officials, academ- 
ics, and other individuals whose experience qual- 
ified them to discuss policy-making practices and 
procedures in the country in question. Whenever 
possible, one respondent’s views were balanced 
against another’s. A brief discussion of the inter- 
view sample is contained in the Annex. 

Each team made a preliminary identification of 
organizational and process features for possible 
further study. These were examined jointly, and 
final choices were agreed upon by the Institute’s 
central staff and representatives of the Commission 
staff. The teams then conducted their investiga- 
tions and drafted initial written presentations of the 
cases, which were edited centrally to assure inte- 
grated consideration of related topics across coun- 
try lines. The overall coordination of each team’s 
work was conducted by the Institute’s Paris staff, 
which also arranged consultations with experts 
and prepared the preliminary and final project 
reports. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Project participants, listed alphabetically by 
country, were: 

Great Britain: Helen and William WALLACE. 

Germany: Wolfgang HAGER, James F. SAT- 
TLER, Judith D. TRUNZO, John W. TUTHILL. 

France: Xenia RYSCHENKOW, Francois SAU- 
ZEY, Judith D. TRUNZO, John W. TUTHILL, 
Pierre URL 
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Interviews m Washington: Joseph W. HARNED. 

Study Coordinator: Judith D. TRUNZO. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The analysis conducted by the Institute confirms 
that no absolute cross-national regularities exist in 
organizations and processes used in the conduct of 
foreign policy. However, some common traits char- 
acterizing the handling of foreign policy can be dis- 
tinguished and suggest the possibility of transfer- 
ring the structures or procedures analyzed. For 
example, Britain, France, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany appear to share a tendency toward cen- 
tralized decision making, accompanied by attempts 
to improve formal coordination and underlined by 
a “tacit coordination” stemming from the shared 
ethos or orientation held by participants in the pro- 
cess. Yet, important unique influences upon policy 
processes exist which have significance for success- 
ful transference. These are the fundamental differ- 
ences in constitutional systems and such idiosyn- 
cratic factors as personalities of individual leaders 
or nationally customary ways of doing business. 
The national context of systemic and idiosyncratic 
factors establishes a particular framework. It poses 
a subsequent obstacle to transferability since orga- 
nizational practices may function differently in an- 
other context. Differences in national contexts and 
consequences for policy making will be discussed 
first; then common traits important for a compari- 
son with U.S. practices will be described. 

DIFFERENCES IN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

The constitutional system of each nation has dis- 
tributed authority differently among its component 
parts, compounding problems of transferability 
and comparison. Britain’s parliamentary system, 
for example, has fostered collegial or joint respon- 
sibility among Ministers for the full government 
program, an obligation which puts a premium on 
agreement at all levels of government. Although 
the authority of the Prime Minister and of the Cabi- 
net Office are growing, the principle is a distinctive 
feature of the British approach to handling foreign 
policy. On the other hand, the Fifth French Repub- 
lic constitutionally recognizes a broad role for the 
President, lodging potentially great authority in 
one person. The first three presidents have exer- 
cised wide power, particularly in foreign affairs, and 
the nation appears to accept their actions as legiti- 
mate. Germany occupies a position between these 
two patterns, due to the requirements of govern- 
ment by coalition. The enforced sharing of author- 
ity means the Chancellor cannot play a dominant 
role like that of the French President, nor does he 
usually benefit from harmonized support of Cabi- 


net Ministers, as in Britain, since German cabinet 
members represent different political parties. The 
stipulations of the political bargain can constrict the 
range of the Chancellor’s power in terms of both 
decision making and policy determination. Prob- 
lems of comparison (and “transferability”) are 
compounded, since in no system are those alloca- 
tions of responsibility static or constant; political 
dynamics have led to changing relationships. 

The consequences for foreign policy-making 
practices of such allocations are several. In Britain, 
there is a strong predisposition to collaborate 
among ministries and to accept the leadership of 
the Cabinet Office under the direction of the Prime 
Minister. In France, the wide presidential authority 
provides no inducement to harmonize positions at 
lower levels. Since the authority may be exercised 
arbitrarily in any area over time, there appears to be 
a willingness to let even unimportant matters go to 
the President’s office 1 for treatment. German prac- 
tices still reflect ministerial prerogatives, but the 
Chancellor may play a strong role and reserve cer- 
tain decisions for his office. 

IMPACT OF PERSONALITIES 

For purposes of this study, the enduring struc- 
tures and processes which are not dependent on the 
preferences and operating style of single individu- 
als are the most instructive. The focus is difficult to 
sustain, however, since the separation of the idi- 
osyncratic from the more institutional factors is not 
easy. In examining a given proposal for transfer to 
the U.S. system, care is necessary to avoid mistaking 
the former for the latter. ■ 

The personal styles of key individuals do have 
a prominent and sometimes decisive impact on 
decisional patterns. German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt has shown a greater readiness to overrule 
his Ministers than his predecessor seemed willing 
to do. Style also includes work habits, and one 
notes, in France in particular, that activist Ministers 
such as Debr6 and Jobert will reach down into the 
realms usually reserved to the bureaucracy to con- 
trol the workings of the ministries. 

Relations among individuals affect decisional 
procedures. Rivalries among Ministers, such as be- 
tween Jobert and Giscard d’Estaing in France, can 
block the exchange of information and distort 
policy practices. Personal confidence may explain 
recourse to unlikely channels to solve problems, as 
in de Gaulle’s selection of the Minister of Industry 
to conduct the delicate negotiations on Algerian 
independence rather than relying upon any foreign 
affairs structure. 

‘Interestingly, the number of staff assigned directly to this 
office remains modest, and there is no attempt to set up National 
Security Council-like organs. Certain special staffs are attached 
to the Prime Minister’s office for executive functions. 



COMMON TRAITS 

Despite the different influences upon decisional 
patterns, common approaches to the making of for- 
eign policy can be detected, thereby supporting the 
assumption that transference is possible . 2 Each of 
the three political systems studied has reacted simi- 
larly to the growing interaction of foreign and 
domestic policies. That interaction has meant the 
involvement of a wider number of governmental 
institutions and a subsequent need to coordinate 
their work and to inform them. Central executive 
authorities are viewed as the legitimate coordina- 
tors, and their power has been strengthened rela- 
tive to that of parliaments or bureaucracies. 

NEED FOR COORDINATION 

The changing nature of foreign policy issues has 
meant the extension of responsibility throughout 
existent governmental structures and, sometimes, 
the creation of new agencies. Foreign policy deci- 
sions are no longer regarded as separate from the 
play of domestic politics. New actors and new de- 
mands result in a new need for coordination. This 
function is achieved through several patterns, 
patterns which are affected by systemic and idi- 
osyncratic factors. In Britain and Germany, con- 
sultation among the ministries has been institu- 
tionalized via regular meetings at several levels of 
responsibility. The German system is distinct in 
that it extends meaningful coordination downward 
to the “Section” level, perpetuating a historic 
practice of reliance upon this basic unit. No simi- 
lar system exists in France, although contacts 
among responsible officials are frequent. In 
France, an unofficial channel, ministerial personal 
staffs, play an important role in collaborating on 
an interministerial basis, informing their Ministers 
and preparing decisions. Personal staffs and Jun- 
ior Ministers supplement British and German 
procedures as well. 

Several standing committees exist in France for 
particular questions (e.g. aid and cultural programs 
in countries south of the Sahara) which regularly 
require consideration by several ministries. A sepa- 
rate staff has been created to oversee and to coordi- 
nate the execution of policy in regard to continuing 
substantive matters arising from France’s participa- 
tion in the European Communities. 

The degree and effectiveness of organized coor- 
dination may depend on non-institutional factors 
such as individual prestige or initiative. The fact 
that a German State Secretary is acting on behalf of 

*To ihe extent that the locus of decision moves increasingly 
to the center, the disparity of form and procedure among the 
different countries diminishes in its ability to inhibit transfer. Yet 
it may be precisely in this situation of centralization where idi- 
osyncratic factors know fewer constraints and where, as a direct 
result, transferability is sharply hindered. 


the Chancellor enhances his ability to bring about 
agreement on matters disputed among various 
ministries and, at the same time, enhances the role 
of the Chancellor’s office. In France, the Secretary 
General of the European Secretariat is formally 
charged with policy execution but can exert influ- 
ence in proportion to his willingness to force deci- 
sions or to make certain ones himself. Tradition- 
ally, the holder of this post has also been a 
presidential advisor, but the power of the post has 
depended more upon personal proclivities to assert 
oneself than the non-official merger of the two posi- 
tions. 

TACIT COORDINATION 

The higher levels of the French and British civil 
services frequently reflect a common outlook 
which, while not insuring agreement, does facilitate 
a common perspective and a willing adherence to 
procedural norms about how policy issues “ought” 
to be resolved. The shared background deriving 
from common education and training works to fa- 
cilitate coordination and communication, in con- 
trast to the United States, where educational back- 
grounds vary widely. The German civil service has 
its own ethos which encourages the loyal carrying 
out of policies and a readiness to fulfill the duties 
assigned to it. Clear definition of responsibilities 
acts to extend the reliableness of the German civil 
servant to the lowest levels of administration. On 
the other hand, independent initiatives are not fa- 
vored by such an ethos. 

Whatever the source, common experiences and 
beliefs found in European civil services can act as a 
corrective example to parochial, ministry-oriented 
perspectives and make the job of building consis- 
tent, executive-wide policy far easier than in the 
American government, where the Civil Service 
“ethos” is conspicuously absent. On the other 
hand, common philosophies and ways of approach- 
ing problems can build rigidities into the system 
and inhibit the search for innovative answers to new 
and complex problems as is especially demon- 
strated in the American context within depart- 
ments. 

CENTRALIZATION OF DECISIONS 

In each country, substantive issues are tackled in 
such a way that the decisional authority of the politi- 
cal center is strengthened. Within the executive, 
the central authorities have greater power than the 
ministries, in large part because of the economic 
nature of questions raised in foreign affairs. These 
problems are complex and often cross bureaucratic 
jurisdictions, hence, there is an increased need for 
the center to integrate the work of the sub-units. 
Where responsibilities cannot be assigned clearly, 
disagreement among ministries may lead to the 



passing upward of even minor affairs for arbitration 
or choice. 

Although the nature of leadership is very differ- 
ent in each case, executive preeminence has the 
common result of diminishing the part parliaments 
can play in the policy process. In all three countries, 
the role of parliament in the making of policy or in 
the review of policy made elsewhere is weaker than 
that of the U.S. Congress. Similarly, the three par- 
liaments do not exercise important control over the 
execution of policies once decided. 

II. CASE STUDIES: STRUCTURES 

The twenty case studies, prepared by the three 
research teams, are attached herewith. Where pos- 
sible, comparisons among the three countries are 
made either in an introduction or through brief 
reports whenever comparable information is avail- 
able. Recommendations included in the text are 
made on the basis of the grouped case studies, 
sometimes drawing an element from one national 
situation and a compatible principle from another, 
for instance. Some of the studies, of course, do not 
lend themselves to recommendations inasmuch as 
they are descriptive (e.g. “Principles of Ministerial 
Organization in Germany”). Part III presents the 
core of the Institute’s recommendations. 

The studies are divided on the basis of whether 
a structure or a function is being investigated. 
Structures are presented first, since these studies 
might serve to clarify the context in which certain 
activities unfold. 

Within each division, the case studies are orga- 
nized according to the Institute's general findings 
discussed in the introduction. Central or overall 
coordinating organizations are presented first. 
Moving from the general to the specific, ministries 
of foreign affairs are examined, then their internal 
institutions, e.g. Permanent Under Secretaries or 
overseas missions. The functional division similarly 
moves from general activities demanding wide in- 
tra-governmental collaboration to specific respon- 
sibilities of one ministry or agency. 

A. Central Coordination of Foreign 
Policy — Britain 

INTRODUCTION 

The rapidly increasing involvement of domestic 
ministries in foreign policy issues over the last ten 
or fifteen years has posed the problem of coordina- 
tion for British governments. Given the tradition of 
cabinet responsibility for the overall direction of 
foreign policy, it is not surprising that the task of 


coordination has migrated from the Foreign Office 
towards the Cabinet Office. 

Procedures and their rationale in the British sys- 
tem will be presented below. Several aspects of 
Britain’s adjustment to this global trend seem pecu- 
liar to it, and these are pointed out in a commentary 
section. 

I. CABINET ORGANIZATION/PROCEDURES 

The Foreign Secretary opens the regular weekly 
Cabinet meeting with a review of international de- 
velopments, which may lead to questions or even to 
a brief discussion. On new or contentious issues, 
papers are circulated to Cabinet ministers before- 
hand, and the matter is entered on the agenda. 
Within the Cabinet, active concern with foreign 
policy issues is limited to those Ministers whose 
responsibilities are primarily or significantly inter- 
national in scope. 

The pressure of competing questions for Cabinet 
consideration requires that in matters of foreign 
policy, as in other areas, the bulk of effective discus- 
sion must be conducted in Cabinet committees, 
leaving the full Cabinet the right of formal ap- 
proval. In the foreign policy field, the main commit- 
tee is the Defense and Overseas Policy Committee 
(DOPC), normally chaired by the Prime Minister 
and meeting weekly. The Foreign Secretary, the 
Minister of Defense, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer (or his deputy), and the Minister for Trade are 
among its regular members, as well as military 
chiefs of staff. A separate Europe Committee now 
decides issues of policy towards the European 
Communities (EC) on a similarly regular basis. 
When needed, further ad hoc committees, for in- 
stance, on Rhodesia or on Cyprus, are convened. 
Ministerial and official subcommittees prepare 
decisions for approval and watch over continuing 
problems and negotiations in progress. 

The Secretariat to the DOPC remains small: less 
than a dozen administrative grade officials, se- 
conded from the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office (FCO), the Ministry of Defense, or other 
Whitehall departments. It relies on those depart- 
ments to provide the material from which papers 
are provided for the various committees, thus 
avoiding duplication of work. The seconded offi- 
cials act as secretaries to Cabinet committees and as 
frequently also as chairmen for subordinate sub- 
committees. This system ensures that the work at 
one level dovetails into discussions at another. In 
addition, the Cabinet Office now contains two sepa- 
rate units primarily concerned with foreign affairs. 
The Assessments Staff was created in 1968 to coor- 
dinate the intelligence and information analysis 
functions of a number of major departments, most 
importantly the FCO, the Ministry of Defense, and 
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the Treasury. With a staff of some twenty officials 
and military officers seconded to it, it reports 
through a separate committee to the Cabinet and to 
the Prime Minister. The European Unit emerged 
during the course of the negotiations to enter the 
European Communities. By 1974, it numbered 
some ten senior officials servicing and coordinating 
the network of interdepartmental committees con- 
cerned with the EEC. The concentration of these 
new functions in the Cabinet Office has contributed 
much to its growth in the last ten years from some 
25 to some 75 administrative-grade personnel, sig- 
nificantly enlarging its whole role in Whitehall. 

One basic principle which operates throughout 
this hierarchy of interlocking committees is that 
decisions should be taken as far down the hierarchy 
as possible in order to limit the degree of conges- 
tion at the top. The rule of thumb used by officials 
in determining whether to refer an issue upwards 
for decision or to decide themselves rests upon 
their assessment, first, of its novelty (how easily it 
can be decided within the framework of existing 
government policy?) and secondly, of its political 
sensitivity (how far is it likely to cause trouble for 
their minister?), either within the government, in 
parliament, in the press, or among pressure groups 
outside. This necessary practice carries with it a 
tendency towards inertia in policy making and may 
result in a cautious attitude to innovation. The ten- 
dency is compounded by an established reluctance 
within Whitehall to create working parties which 
would cut across the regular interdepartmental 
structure, a structure which itself goes against the 
bureaucratic conservation concerning ministerial 
responsibility for each department within the Cabi- 
net. 

The increasing complexity of foreign policy is- 
sues, often requiring consultation and agreement 
among several domestic ministries as well as the 
FCO, the Treasury, and the Ministry of Defense, 
has brought the management of such issues more 
directly into the Cabinet Office framework. This 
structure is preferred for the more frequent formal 
coordinating meetings and more frequent refer- 
ence to ministers from several departments which 
are necessitated. The European Launcher Develop- 
ment Organization and the Concorde project are 
object lessons in poor coordination. Where major 
domestic interests are at stake in international 
negotiations, as in these two multilateral techno- 
logical agreements or above all in the successive 
negotiations for entry into the European Com- 
munities from 1961 onwards, neither responsible 
ministers nor their civil servants were content to 
leave assessment of the balance between domestic 
and foreign considerations to the Foreign Office. 
They saw it as too internationalist in perspective 
and as inadequately informed about the domestic 


context of such decisions. The Cabinet Office was 
accepted as a more neutral arbiter. The central core 
of the British foreign policy-making machinery 
therefore now lies in the official structures which 
service the Cabinet and its committees and which 
ensure that Cabinet decisions are implemented, 
consecrating the gradual but significant shift in the 
centre of gravity of the coordinating machinery 
away from the Foreign Office. 

The degree of prime ministerial involvement, al- 
ways considerable, has been increased by the devel- 
opment of summit conferences and personal di- 
plomacy. He is clearly the chief, representing and 
having his role enhanced by the interdependence of 
foreign and domestic policies. His personal staff 
includes one senior official seconded from the FCO 
as private secretary responsible for overseas 
affairs.® For further assistance and advice, the Prime 
Minister may call upon Cabinet Office staff and 
upon officials from the FCO. Informal liaison be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the Ministers most 
directly concerned with foreign policy issues rests 
not only upon frequent personal meetings but 
upon close and regular contacts between their pri- 
vate secretaries, working to keep each other in- 
formed of their Minister’s intentions or hesitations. 

II. COMMENTARY 

The basis for the complex hierarchical structure 
of committees is the constitutional position of the 
Cabinet as a collegiate body collectively responsi- 
ble for government decisions. Junior Ministers in 
Cabinet subcommittees see their role as defending 
the position of their Minister and the interests of 
their department, subject to their understanding of 
the likely balance of opinion within the Cabinet. 
Officials in official subcommittees, naturally, play 
similar roles. Minority appeal against an emerging 
consensus within a committee may be made to a 
higher level, ultimately if necessary to the Cabinet. 
Such appeals are limited by the awareness of those 
involved of the greater pressure of business at the 
top, and the importance therefore of reserving 
one’s position for only the most vital issues. A com- 
monly perceived subordination to the ultimate col- 
lective responsibility of the Cabinet also encour- 
ages a relatively open exchange of information 
between representatives of different departments, 
an openness within the structure encouraged by the 
secrecy maintained against the press, the public, 
and even the Parliament, which effectively excludes 
Parliament from intervening in most internal gov- 
ernment disputes. It is a system which promotes 
compromise and makes for relatively effective coor- 
dination. 

’One of the present staff of six private secretaries to the Prime 
Minister. 



Much of the structure of central coordination for 
foreign policy in Whitehall is therefore not directly 
transferable to the Washington context. It rests 
upon a constitutional framework which is sharply 
different: the responsibility of officials to their Min- 
isters and the collective responsibility of their Min- 
isters in the Cabinet. To an extent, the greater will- 
ingness of officials in London than in Washington 
to exchange information among different depart- 
ments, to consult informally, ; , where possible, 

to agree upon a common perspective similarly rests 
upon this notion of shared responsibility to a col- 
lective head; although it also reflects, in part, a dif- 
ferent civil service ethos, as well as the very differ- 
ent relationship between the civil service and the 
legislature in the two countries. 

The British Foreign Office and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State share a dilemma: the issues of foreign 
policy are now too important domestically to be 
handled in traditional ways. Indeed, their impor- 
tance and complexity suggest that there is no alter- 
native to their treatment by centralized processes, 
political or administrative. 

B. Principles of Ministerial Organization 
•—■Germany 

INTRODUCTION 

In view of case studies to be presented below, it 
may be helpful to give general organizational fea- 
tures which frame procedures or delegations of au- 
thority. German ministries share an organizational 
pattern which confirms the importance of Sections 4 
in the decisional hierarchy. This does not mean that 
all ministries’ bureaucrats have the same amount of 
self-confidence or assume identical roles, since 
such factors as ministerial functions, the presence 
or absence of an authoritarian Minister, and rela- 
tions with assertive pressure groups influence their 
work or style. One consequence of this organiza- 
tion is an incremental style of policy making, which 
may lead to a premature exclusion of options. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

All ministries have four main levels. The basic 
unit is the Section (referent), which may include 
from one to six higher ranking civil servants pos- 
sessing some academic training. Sections are 
grouped into departments, which normally have a 
functional competence (although other principles 
may apply, such as geographical regions in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs). These departments, the 
second level of the hierarchy, are usually split into 

’Their important role is an administrative tradition dating 
back to Prussian administration. 


two subdivisions, but these are not counted in the 
hierarchy. The third level is the area where political 
and administrative authority converge. It is com- 
posed of State Secretaries (a civil servant) and Par- 
liamentary Representatives 5 (actual parliamentari- 
ans). The Ministers are the top level. 

Sections have a clear field of competence usually 
based on a function. Hence, the more complex a 
subject, the greater the number of Sections that will 
be involved. The Section Chiefs make many deci- 
sions, including whether to pass matters on up to 
higher levels. Sections work closely on problems, 
gathering relevant information, coordinating with 
other sections on issues, and, when possible, un- 
dertaking planning duties usually in the medium- 
or short-term. 

Departments group the Sections, except for spe- 
cial units such as press sections, planning staffs, and 
the Ministers’ private staff. As one ascends in level, 
the more latitude exists for making decisions with 
some political flavor. 

In principle, the State Secretary is a very high 
civil servant responsible for the internal organiza- 
tion of the ministry and for overseeing that work is 
carried out. He allocates work and conveys the 
Minister’s instructions. His realm of decisions in- 
cludes matters that lower levels were unable to de- 
cide about or matters arising in interministerial 
consultations at his level. The Parliamentary Secre- 
tary represents the Minister before the Parliament 
and is a lesser figure in the decisional hierarchy 
than the State Secretary. 

Interministerial Committees 

Interministerial committees may be convened at 
each of the four levels. An incentive exists for the 
lower levels to reach agreement, for if a matter rises 
in any one ministry’s hierarchy, the authoritative 
decision may go against options preferred by the 
lower levels of other concerned ministries. Higher 
levels meet when agreement cannot be reached at 
lower levels 6 or if the subject is of particular or 
political importance. The level of the State Secre- 
taries is perhaps the crucial one in interministerial 
consultations. Recourse to the four-tiered system, 
however, is not as entrenched as in Britain, and the 
system at present represents a struggle for coordi- 
nation. 

The committees may be permanent or ad hoc. 
The most important of the standing committees is 
the State Secretaries’ weekly meeting on European 

’Called Stale Ministers in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs since 
early 1974, given their particular contacts with foreign repre- 
sentatives. 

‘The Economics Ministry, which contains different schools of 
thought, has notable difficulties in reaching internal consensus 
and may send two or three Section Chiefs to the interministerial 
committee. 
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affairs, chaired by a State Secretary attached to the 
Chancellor’s office. Others include development 
(capital and aid) and raw materials. 

The functions of the committees go beyond mere 
information. Arbitration of disputed points is per- 
mitted by the system, as well as the actual shaping 
of the policy. Instructions to negotiating delega- 
tions are discussed and drafted in these sessions. 
The system itself acts to distribute administrative 
responsibility both in regard to formulation and 
implementation of policy. 

This mechanism is also invoked in regard to pro- 
posed legislation. Most laws in Germany are written 
by the ministerial bureaucracy whose competence 
corresponds to the subject of the law. Bills are gen- 
erally cleared on the section chief level. Before be- 
ing sent to the Bundesrat, a proposed bill is given to 
all Ministries and agencies and must be approved at 
the Cabinet level. One Ministry has the responsibil- 
ity and direction over the execution of a law (see 
below), but there is little possibility for failing to 
include a ministry in these sessions, since in the 
weekly Council of Ministers a Minister can refuse to 
discuss a bill saying that he was not previously con- 
sulted. 

Guiding Responsibility 

The chairmanship and responsibility for guiding 
the work of the four tiers of committees is deter- 
mined by precedents, strength of individuals’ per- 
sonality, and, sometimes, functional competence. 
Since a chairman has certain influence (e.g. in set- 
ting agenda, choosing among procedures which, in 
effect, determine contribution and permit certain 
viewpoints to prevail), certain Ministries seek re- 
sponsibility in interministerial coordination. In the 
Europe committee, for instance, the chairmanship 
rotates to symbolize that no one Ministry controls 
EC policy. Trade negotiations with Japan are nor- 
mally handled by the Ministry of Economics; 
Agriculture leads in German-Scandinavian trade 
talks due to the personal interests of a former Min- 
ister; relations with East Europe are regarded as 
highly political, and the other Ministries make way 
for the German foreign office, which normally leads 
the delegations. In matters such as renegotiation of 
loans, the Ministry of Finance exercises its compe- 
tence. 

Consequences 

The reliance on the Section has made it a central 
actor in the bureaucratic decision-making process. 
Certain sections of the Foreign Affairs Ministry may 
send cables on policy matters to ambassadors 
abroad without even sending an information copy 
to the Minister’s office. One effect of making deci- 
sions at this level has been that decisions are made 


incrementally on small or partial matters. Where 
interministerial committees meet at the section 
level and reach agreement, compromises can be 
made early in the process of consideration of issues 
or problems. 

The institutionalization of incrementalism may 
have several unhappy effects. The practice does not 
encourage the development of alternatives. Op- 
tions not to be retained are rejected early and are 
not available, nor the reason for their exclusion, in 
order to enlighten other levels of government. The 
information function of lower levels is limited, be- 
cause these levels assume responsibility for select- 
ing the line to be pursued at the expense of alterna- 
tive views. 

Political Responsibility 

Lying beyond the bureaucratic handling of for- 
eign policy is the political judgment which Minis- 
ters and the Chancellor may bring to bear. The 
relationship between these two levels varies, per- 
mitting more or less freedom of authority to the 
Ministers. Under Willy Brandt, it was largely agreed 
that Ministers exerted personal authority, but 
Schmidt’s style so far has included personal inter- 
vention and exercise of authority in matters which 
another Chancellor might have left to the Minister’s 
discretion. 

The precept of collective responsibility exists but 
has more of a “federal” or balancing of ministerial 
autonomy aspect than the more organic relation- 
ship of the British Cabinet. As such, it is an impor- 
tant actor in the decisional hierarchy, although not 
all Ministers will exert the same incisiveness or 
share a taste for making decisions. 

C. Organization of Ministries of Foreign 

Affairs 

No strikingly new concepts for organization of 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, 
France, or Germany have been gleaned. All have 
experienced the need to supplement organization 
on a geographical basis by newer divisions based on 
functional competence. This reaction has been as 
much to maintain the foreign office’s position in the 
domestic ministerial competition as to handle new 
types of external affairs. 

Brief descriptions of the French and German 
Ministries are offered below and point out activities 
or organizational patterns particular to each. A 
longer discussion of the British Foreign Office fol- 
lows and supplements references to its activities 
and views found in other case studies on Britain. 

A separate report treats the institution found in 
each of these Ministries at the peak of the career 



ladder and where administrative responsibilities 
and political sensitivity may intertwine. 

FRANCE 

The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs has three 
major divisions based on issue areas: political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural and technical cooperation. This 
latter division has a greater importance in France 
than in most countries, as the cultural arm is con- 
ceived by the French to be essential to certain goals, 
namely their striving for status and the creation of 
a future capacity for influence . 7 Reflecting the im- 
portance of Africa to France, a separate political 
division exists for African and Madagascaran 
Affairs. (The economic and cultural technical 
cooperative aspects of Franco-African relations 
are confided to a separate ministry; see below, 
“Organizational Unity of Aid and Cultural Pro- 
grams”). 

The economic division is a source of controversy 
on two points. Critics say its work should be inte- 
grated with the political desks. To the extent that it 
overlaps work done by the Division of External Eco- 
nomic Relations (DREE) of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics and Finance , 8 it has also been subject to 
criticism. There is little question but that the DREE 
is the more authoritative organ for trade matters 
and, particularly, negotiation details. Where 
competences are not clearly defined, the two eco- 
nomic divisions have agreed upon a working ar- 
rangement. The foreign affairs organ has a larger 
role in European affairs and for multilateral rela- 
tions. The DREE takes a more active role in regard 
to bilateral matters and especially those under dis- 
cussion with Eastern Europe. Bilateral commissions 
are chaired in alternative years by the divisions’ 
representatives. The higher echelons of the two 
divisions seem to collaborate well, but lower eche- 
lons manifest some jealousy of each other. 

Classical divisions exist for consular affairs and 
international treaties for social and human prob- 
lems (stateless persons, the Red Cross), personnel 
and general administration, protocol, archives, and 
a number of small, highly specialized offices to han- 
dle problems such as indemnities to French citi- 
zens. 

The official hierarchy is headed by a General Sec- 

7 The cultural division sought in recent years to separate its 
activities from the political tasks of the ministry and, although 
this might not have been sensed as much in the field, did succeed 
in creating a presumption of decisional autonomy for the divi- 
sion. The effort had its origin in the personal convictions of its 
head, Pierre Laurent, a civil servant whose career was initially in 
the Ministry of National Education. In September 1974, Laurent 
was replaced byjean Laloy, and the view of the division’s distinc- 
tiveness is expected to be replaced by the more traditional view 
that cultural activities are a diplomatic and political tool. 

'See previous report on French export promotion activities. 


retariat under the direction of the diplomatic corps’ 
highest ranking officer. His functions will be treated 
in a separate section. 

GERMANY 

The German Foreign Office is organized along 
the ministerial pattern presented in the report enti- 
tled “Principles of Ministerial Organization in Ger- 
many”. Major divisions of the Ministry follow issue 
areas, i.e. political, economic, cultural, protocol, le- 
gal, and administrative matters. Within any one 
division, sections may be organized on a functional 
or geographical basis. 

The Ministry has recently established in-house 
coordinating committees, not to be confused with 
interministerial committees. The in-house commit- 
tees are organized on a regional basis and aim at 
bringing together all problems within this frame- 
work. They sometime take on the aspect of a work- 
ing group charged with a particular question but 
otherwise engage in informing others about ongo- 
ing projects, coordinating work, and preparing 
decisions for the level above. 

Except for its part in cultural policy,® the ministry 
does not have full competence in any field. Hence, 
it is called into wide collaboration with other minis- 
tries charged with functional areas. The Ministry 
plays its part by interpreting the significance of such 
areas to the foreign policy goals. Social and political 
consequences of German foreign aid are properly 
within the competence of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Limiting any wider influence on the part of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in foreign economic 
questions is its relatively small staff, a staff which is 
not adequately trained in the areas touching inter- 
national economic problems, although the Foreign 
Office is providing some training now. No special 
school, however, exists, and there is a strong cur- 
rent among diplomats opposing specialization. The 
Ministry has organized new sections to watch devel- 
opments within new fields of international concern 
such as agriculture, transport, and the European- 
Arab dialogue. 

The increasing links between any government 
and international events or trends are often techni- 
cal in nature but, far from ruling out a role for 
foreign offices, may offer a more important task of 
bringing coherence to the technical activities in 
view of policy goals. The Ministry has admitted a 
need for greater economic preparation of its diplo- 
mats but does not appear to have fully analyzed 
what might be its future role. No move is underway 
to grant it either more substantive competence nor 
to employ it explicitly as a government-wide coor- 

•Only about one-third of German funding for cultural activi- 
ties passes through the Ministry. 



dinating mechanism. Rather it appears to accept its 
role as mentioned in the various case studies and to 
rely on its theoretical right to be informed about 
matters touching foreign policies. 

BRITAIN 

INTRODUCTION 

The continuing expansion of tasks in foreign re- 
lations presents the Foreign & Commonwealth 
Office (FCO) with a painful dilemma: whether to 
accumulate the expertise and extra staff needed to 
handle new areas of intergovernmental relations 
and therefore accept that its personnel will grow to 
a point where its operations must necessarily be- 
come more bureaucratic and impersonal or 
whether to resist this pressure for expansion at the 
risk of diminishing the FCO’s influence over areas 
of policy which appear to be steadily increasing in 
importance. The dilemma is accentuated as the 
FCO consciously attaches value to remaining at ap- 
proximately its current size. 

SIZE 

Although the range of political relations between 
Britain and foreign governments has expanded 
enormously in the last twenty-five years, the FCO 
remains a relatively small department. Its total staff 
in 1973 amounted to 3,182, including secretaries, 
messengers and drivers (but not including the 
1,340 members of the Communications Depart- 
ment, or the separate Passport Office). The number 
of administrative-grade staff (first and second 
secretaries and above) in the political and geo- 
graphical departments of the FCO was some 300 in 
1973. 

Members of the FCO attach considerable impor- 
tance to its small size. With such small numbers at 
the policy-making level it is argued, it is still possi- 
ble to avoid complex and time-consuming proce- 
dures for ensuring coordination between different 
departments. Since it remains possible for those in 
responsible positions to maintain personal contacts 
with other officials with overlapping responsibili- 
ties, informal procedures often suffice. The career 
structure of the British diplomatic service rein- 
forces this pattern of informal coordination, for its 
1,200 administrative-grade members are likely to 
have worked with some hundreds of their col- 
leagues in London or abroad during the course of 
their careers. 

ORGANIZATION 

In organizational terms, the dilemma outlined 
above is represented by the division of responsibili- 
ties between the geographical departments, the tra- 


ditional core of the Foreign Office, and the growing 
number of functional departments. The number of 
functional departments, dealing with such aspects 
of intergovernmental relations as agriculture, 
science and technology, aviation, international 
monetary questions, and international organiza- 
tions, had increased from five in 1958 to eighteen 
in 1972. Though their number was reduced to 
fifteen in an internal reorganization during 1973 (as 
against twenty-two geographical departments), 
they remained on the average both markedly larger 
in terms of staff and busier than the geographical 
departments. Though senior staff within the FCO 
reiterate that the strength and particular expertise 
of their Ministry rests in its geographical depart- 
ments and in its familiarity with developments in 
foreign countries, it is apparent to the outside ob- 
server that, in the management of relations with the 
countries of Western Europe and North America at 
least, the geographical departments now play a mi- 
nor role. To some extent the role formerly played 
by these geographical departments in pulling to- 
gether the different threads of British relations with 
particular countries is now performed by British 
embassies in the West European and North Ameri- 
can capitals. The embassies rely on direct and im- 
mediate communications with Whitehall in order to 
eliminate the duplication of work in London and 
abroad. 

The FCO has complete autonomy over its in- 
ternal structure, subject only to overall minis- 
terial approval and to the limits imposed by its 
budget. Throughout the last ten years, repeated 
pressure from the Treasury on the FCO (as on 
other government departments) to reduce ex- 
penditure has necessitated careful attention to 
the distribution of personnel and has reinforced, 
from outside the department, the resistance from 
within the FCO to any overall expansion. Re- 
sponsibility for reviewing the distribution of staff 
and the burden of work on departments, in the 
FCO, and in overseas missions rests with the 
Diplomatic Service Inspectorate, a small group 
drawn from the regular personnel of the diplo- 
matic service which reports to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration and to the Perma- 
nent Under Secretary. Flexibility in staffing and 
in the creation and abolition of departments, 
without the need to refer outside the FCO for 
approval, has the advantage of enabling rapid or- 
ganizational adjustment to new demands. The 
number of departments dealing with aspects of 
the European Communities and the distribution 
of their responsibilities were altered three times 
during the first year of British membership in the 
light of changing needs. Such flexibility does, 
however, have some costs, in terms of an occa- 
sional lack of continuity. The small Oil Depart- 





ment, set up in 1969, was merged with the 
Science and Technology Department at the end 
of 1972 as part of an internal reorganization 
upon Britain’s entry into the European Commu- 
nity; it was then revived at the beginning of 1974 
as the Energy Department and with a sharply in- 
creased staff, thus attracting some criticism from 
the oil industry citing the discontinuities in gov- 
ernment-industry relations which this involved. 

Two Hierarchies 

Within the Foreign Office, two hierarchies should 
be distinguished. One is composed by the civil ser- 
vants staffing the Ministry at home and diplomatic 
posts abroad. Its higher levels include Assistant and 
Deputy Under Secretaries who have carefully 
defined regional and geographical responsibilities. 
They report to the Permanent Under Secretary (see 
separate report), who is the diplomatic service’s top 
officer. 

Ministerial control of the FCO is exercised by the 
Foreign Secretary with the assistance ofjunior Min- 
isters, who numbered five in 1974 (a considerable 
reduction from the eight who had been attached to 
the FCO on completion of the merger of the old 
Foreign and Commonwealth Offices in 1968). 
Functional and geographical responsibilities are 
distributed among the Junior Ministers, as far as 
their small numbers allow. Thejunior Ministers are 
in no sense interchangeable with the separate hier- 
archy of service officials. 

Both the Foreign Secretary and thejunior Minis- 
ters have private offices. These groups of from two 
to six officials specially assigned to him act as a 
bridge between the two hierarchies, keeping de- 
partments abreast of ministerial thinking. 

In contrast to Germany, promotion to official 
senior posts of the diplomatic service is in no sense 
political; indeed, the diplomatic service has resisted 
ministerial attempts to interfere in the process of 
promotion and re-posting, even at this level. The 
advantages of such a structure of parallel official 
and ministerial hierarchies at the top of the FCO 
include a higher degree of continuity of policy ad- 
vice and of experience between administrations, as 
well as the value to morale of the diplomatic service 
in having a full quota of senior positions open to its 
members. The disadvantages include a certain un- 
derlying suspicion between the official and political 
hierarchies, and a tendency for officials to distin- 
guish between what they see as Britain’s “real” in- 
terests and (almost extraneous) “political” consid- 
erations. The separation between the two 
hierarchies also rests upon the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of Ministers to Parliament and of offi- 
cials not to Parliament but to their Ministers; a 
distinction not easily transferable to the United 
States. 


D. The Permanent Under Secretary — 
France, Britain, Germany 

At the top of the civil service in the three case 
countries, a high bureaucratic official is charged 
with administrative responsibility and the execu- 
tion of policy. A regular feature of all ministries and 
of policy hierarchies in Germany and Britain, such 
an office exists only in one or two French ministries, 
including France’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
precise functions of each official, his exact place in 
the higher levels of the Ministry, and his relation- 
ship to the Minister or to the Parliament differ 
among the three. Descriptions therefore will be of- 
fered separately below, as well as comments on the 
success or utility of this officer in each political sys- 
tem. In the British and German cases, the remarks 
will also be generally true of all ministries’ top civil 
servants. The Institute’s recommendations consti- 
tute the final part of this section and will be based 
on all three discussions. 

FRANCE 

Introduction 

Varying conceptions of the role of a Permanent 
Under Secretary exist. Part I describes the position 
as filled over time at the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The commentary traces the evolution of the 
post and weighs its current importance. No defini- 
tive picture of the office is attempted, as history has 
shown that its scope and weight depend in large 
part upon the political system (stable vs. unstable 
ministerial system) and personality factors (is the 
Minister administratively inclined? How does the 
Secretary General conceive of his role? Are there 
personal frictions?). 

I. The Secretary General Of The Foreign Affairs 
Ministry 

The post of Secretary General represents the 
apex of career posts at the Ministry. Only the Minis- 
ter and any State Secretaries outrank that official. 
Filled by the highest ranking diplomat, the post 
combines administrative direction and responsibil- 
ity for policy execution. 

The Secretary General has responsibility in every 
field of activity covered by the French Ministry. He 
coordinates plans and activities, arbitrates matters 
that bureaus cannot settle within or among them- 
selves, and harmonizes the work, research, or con- 
clusions on matters under study. The job of con- 
trolling all sections to assure that their efforts 
correspond to government policy falls to him. He 
establishes or modifies structures needed to carry 
out the work of the ministry; he reviews and decides 
priorities of tasks or needs in the light of his ap- 



preciation of the ministry’s responsibilities. Person- 
nel matters or complaints surpassing the limits of 
the personnel section are forwarded to him for ap- 
peal or consideration. 

Modifications of the Secretary General’s au- 
tonomy are experienced as his work approaches the 
fields of ministerial competence. The Secretary 
General sees all official correspondence, circulars, 
texts of projected legislation, or decrees. He ex- 
tracts those routine matters that the Minister has 
indicated he does not wish to see and passes the 
remainder to the Minister’s office. All outgoing 
mail, instructions or cables are to pass through his 
office, and he officially signs all but the most impor- 
tant of these changes in policy. Very delicate in- 
structions are left to the Minister. 

The point through which messages are passed to 
the Minister and instructions received from him, 
the Secretary General’s office prepares for the Min- 
ister recommendations for nominations to impor- 
tant posts, policy suggestions, papers reconciling 
diplomatic perspectives with the technicalities of 
economic policy or technical funding, et cetera. 
Normally, the Secretary General will inform the 
Minister of his considered judgement of the op- 
tions proposed. In the absence of a travelling Minis- 
ter or during a crisis occupying the Minister’s full 
attention, his top career officer can assure continu- 
ity and take decisions on noncritical matters. In 
these instances, he can sign all but the most crucial 
correspondence; crucial messages are forwarded to 
the President’s office for handling. 

In order to be informed of the work in process as 
well as increase his “feel” for the men under his 
charge, the current Secretary General has institu- 
tionalized coordination of his bureau heads 
through bi-weekly meetings. He also meets in- 
dividually or in small groups with each as matters 
arise. He allocates workloads, comments on incom- 
ing messages, and indicates the contents of infor- 
mation or instructions to be sent to the field. These 
meetings may range from consideration for enforc- 
ing policy to setting a personnel policy, for instance 
regarding recruitment, in order to increase the 
technical competence of the diplomatic corps. 

II. Commentary 

The balance in roles reserved for a Secretary 
General and a Minister differs according to the 
varying conceptions of each, according to political 
systems in which the post exists and according to 
personalities of the men who fill the posts. Several 
types of Secretaries General may be imagined and 
have existed. Each is subject to the influence of 
political system and personality. Major variants that 
can be foreseen will be discussed below, and the 
evolution of the French Foreign Ministry post 
traced. 


The Secretary General may be attributed full, 
wide, or limited functions. Distinctions may be put 
forward as to the aspects of functions to be treated, 
that is, administrative, political, or both. 

The relation of the Secretary General to the Min- 
ister is a consequence of the responsibilities as- 
signed to each, as well as of the Minister’s own 
relationship to the head of government and to Par- 
liament. As France evolved toward a presidential 
system, the Secretary General’s role has declined. 
This is the result of reduced ministerial compe- 
tence in a system where the broad outlines of 
French policy are set by the President’s office and 
the Minister is charged with their execution. The 
Minister is therefore, to some extent, his own Sec- 
retary General. 

In a prior, clearly parliamentary regime, the 
Minister’s role included greater responsibility and, 
consequently, a broader field could devolve to the 
Secretary General. He even testified before the Na- 
tional Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
stead of his chief. 

Given length of tenure and control over the ad- 
ministrative, if not the political, apparatus, the Sec- 
retary General could easily become a powerful 
threat to a Minister. With a weak Minister, this ca- 
reer officer could take wide latitude in nominating 
ambassadors, molding and interpreting policy, and 
so on. A Minister may seek alternate views by estab- 
lishing other services 10 attached directly to his 
office or by relying on a coterie of personal aides. 
Part of the workability of the French system, there- 
fore, relies upon the Secretary General’s view of 
himself as a civil servant and upon his restraint in 
opposing his power to that of the Minister’s. 

The Secretary General slot was created in the 
1920s and tailored to the personality of the man for 
whom it was intended, P. Berthelot. The original 
occupant was a person clearly of ministerial stature 
but who refused to enter any Third Republic gov- 
ernment. Much importance therefore accrued to 
the position but varied as lesser figures filled it or 
as ministers hemmed it in, perhaps through the 
creation of one or more intermediary Secretaries of 
State. 

Under Debre and Jobert, the post was noticeably 
less important in substantive issues. The two acti- 
vist Ministers found room for initiative blocked at 
the top by either a strong President or by well- 
established policy lines and reached downward for 
material upon which to exercise authority. Nomina- 
tions to ambassadorships, for instance, received 
scrutiny, whereas in previous regimes the Secretary 

,0 This was the reasoning behind Foreign Minister Jobert’s 
installation at the ministry of a planning unit in 1973. He was not 
seeking just alternative views to those evolved within his ad- 
ministration but wider, intellectually different views. 



General might have wielded greater authority in 
such a matter. 

Within the limits, closed or wide, of his respon- 
sibilities, the Secretary General must view his role 
as complementary to the Minister’s. Yet, vis-^-vis all 
subordinate officers, he must possess unchallenged 
authority. If his functions straddle administrative 
and policy matters, he must have a certain stature 
and be personally knowledgeable about domestic 
as well as external problems and their significance 
for the country. In the past, non-career diplomats 
have held this post. 

BRITAIN 

Like his German and French counterparts, the 
British Permanent Under Secretary is his country’s 
highest diplomatic official, the senior member of 
the official hierarchy at home and abroad. The cap- 
stone of the professional services, this post pro- 
vides a clear incentive or reward to career officers. 
It is normal practice in Britain to give retiring secre- 
taries a life peerage. 

The mediator between the civil service and the 
Foreign Minister, the Permanent Under Secretary 
accumulates operational and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. He serves at once to protect the high- 
est echelons of the professional service from undue 
political and personnel changes and to carry out 
duties which the Minister may assign to him. While 
his precise duties fluctuate according to the Minis- 
ter’s will and the organization the Minister adopts 
at the Junior Minister level, the Permanent Under 
Secretary is generally removed from internal 
domestic political considerations. Unlike the corre- 
sponding position under French Fourth Republic, 
he is not called upon to defend his Minister or 
policy before Parliament (this role falls to Junior 
Ministers instead). 

Charged with a wide range of coordinating activi- 
ties, the Secretary has daily meetings of his Under 
Secretaries plus other meetings, with pertinent offi- 
cials whenever matters arise which require his ad- 
vice or consideration. The FCO Planning Staff and 
its supervising Planning Committee report to him 
rather than to the more politically preoccupied For- 
eign Secretary. He himself has direct and daily con- 
tact with the Foreign Secretary. 

Like the German State Secretary, the British 
Secretary deals with substantive matters; rou- 
tine matters are dealt with lower down in the 
Ministry. 

Outside the walls of the Ministry itself, the Secre- 
tary has several important jobs. He may represent 
the foreign office for general purposes in inter- 
ministerial meetings, for example concerning Euro- 
pean cooperation. 11 A link between political and 

11 And attended by his counterparts from the Ministry of 


administrative realms, he may shadow his own Min- 
ister or a Junior Minister in Cabinet meetings. Fi- 
nally, as the Foreign Affairs Ministry’s chief ac- 
counting officer, he may testify to parliamentary 
committees on a wide range of issues. 

Secretaries see their tasks differently but are gen- 
erally in agreement that it is appropriate or essen- 
tial for them to coordinate views within the ad- 
ministration and to present the Minister not with a 
set of divergent opinions that he would have to 
arbitrate but with an agreed recommendation. Min- 
isters may f^ach beyond the Secretary and seek un- 
restricted views from division heads. 

The “permanence” of the Secretaries is generally 
about four years (although some may transfer min- 
istries and prolong their service at this level). Most 
have already served 30 or more years in the home 
service. They are relatively well-paid and may earn 
more than a senior Minister. 

There is a continuing dialogue among the Secre- 
taries of all Ministries, and it is generally conceded 
that they could, if united, raise tremendous obsta- 
cles to the adoption of any policy they deemed un- 
suitable. This is more likely on a professional mat- 
ter than a political one, for this level includes all 
shades of political opinion on a variety of issues. 
Their dialogue is facilitated by a generally shared 
educational background, the redoubted “Ox- 
bridge” ties. 

GERMANY 

Introduction 

The State Secretary in Germany 1J is not strictly 
comparable to the British Permanent Under Secre- 
tary or to the French Secretary General. Unlike the 
French governmental organization, this officer is a 
regular part of all ministries. While all three posts 
in the Foreign Offices are filled by the highest rank- 
ing civil servant, the German State Secretary is a 
more powerful figure. Further, the German system 
has two such officers who divide duties between 
themselves. 


Agriculture, Treasury, and the Second Permanent Secretary of 
the Cabinet office, who chairs. 

lr The German system also includes two State Ministers (called 
Parliamentary Secretaries in all other ministries but recently 
changed in the Foreign Affairs Ministry) at a level parallel to the 
State Secretary but who are not civil servants; rather they are 
parliamentarians charged with representing the Minister in Par- 
liament. One is charged with European affairs. In regard to the 
internal functioning of the foreign office, their opportunities to 
become involved are limited. Neither have any administrative 
responsibilities and in theory must pass through the State Secre- 
taries for information from desk officers. On the other hand, 
they not only have a liaison function with Parliament but even 
represent the Minister in conferences with other foreign minis- 
ters. 



Functions 

There are two aspects of their responsibility. The 
first is the internal coordination of the work done 
in the Ministry and coordination among the minis- 
tries. In the fulfillment of the first function, the 
State Secretaries attend the daily meeting of direc- 
tors, where the day’s incoming telegraphic traffic is 
reviewed, longer-range problems are discussed, 
and immediate administrative matters dispatched. 
This is not a policy-making forum but one where 
minor decisions must be made in order to carry out 
overall programs. The State Secretary arbitrates 
whenever any lower levels are in conflict about al- 
ternatives. Ad hoc meetings within the Ministry are 
chaired by this official and are called to evolve 
policy guidelines. 

There is no institutionalized body or forum 
where the State Secretary issues his orders; rather 
these are given personally. 

Another aspect of the internal duties is the “gate- 
keeper” function for the Minister. The State Secre- 
tary decides which cables, reports, and problems 
for decision are passed to the Minister. Such discre- 
tion is exercised according to general guidelines 
which the Minister has personally laid down. De- 
pending upon the Minister, much room remains for 
the State Secretary to make wide-ranging decisions 
on many matters. He also represents his Minister 
abroad and signs outgoing messages in the Minis- 
ter’s absence. The State Secretary, therefore, tow- 
ers over his current British and French counter- 
parts. 

Interministerial Coordination 

The State Secretaries are part of the complex 
interministerial coordination and decision-making 
structure which exists in ad hoc and institutional- 
ized forms. Every Monday, a government-wide 
meeting is held in the Chancellor’s office, where 
these ministerial representatives apprise each other 
of work or views at their home office. Complete 
with agenda, this meeting is in effect a sort of lower- 
order cabinet meeting and acts to prepare that 
meeting. On certain questions, it is empowered to 
take final decisions. 

A smaller State Secretary committee comprised 
of the officials from the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Economics and Finance, as well as the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, meets regularly to examine Euro- 
pean policy. 

Some of these Permanent Secretary committees 
are paralleled by committees at the level of depart- 
ment heads or Section Chiefs (see preceding sec- 
tion on general organization in Germany). In part, 
the interministerial State Secretary committees are 
organized to be analogous to some of the Cabinet 
committees, and an important part of the State 


Secretaries’ duties is to deputize for or to attend 
with their respective Minister in Cabinet commit- 
tees. 

The continuity of a government also is better 
served by the office of State Secretary throughout 
governmental administration. Officials in the Ger- 
man government stress that what matters most in a 
well-organized foreign office is not the genius of a 
single person but, rather, the wisdom of the ap- 
paratus. Instead of viewing the bureaucracy as an 
impediment to a properly functioning foreign 
policy, it is argued that, given a free flow of opinion 
(within the Foreign Office and between the Foreign 
Office and the overseas missions), the bureaucracy 
is essential to good government. The office of State 
Secretary, therefore, serves to represent the princi- 
ple of the delegation of authority which German gov- 
ernment officials believe necessary in any modem 
government and which has been discussed in a 
prior report. Thus, while it is possible for a given 
State Secretary to lose his job (the Foreign Minister 
can put in someone he prefers), the continuity of 
the delegation of authority is upheld. Since the 
State Secretary has such great familiarity with the 
workings of the Ministry , 13 a new Minister is highly 
unlikely to dismiss this official early in his term. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several U.S. departments have Under Secretaries 
and Assistant Secretaries whose roles resemble 
those conceivable for a Permanent Under Secre- 
tary. A number of differences, however, in U.S. and 
European practices highlight lessons that might be 
drawn from the examination of the European insti- 
tutions. 

The European officials have made their career in 
the ministries; they are not temporary appointees 
and traditionally have not been political figures. As 
such, their familiarity with the organization and its 
ethos, problems, and hopes qualifies them to have 
final responsibility for administrative matters. Yet, 
given the substance of their career, they are highly 
qualified to evolve workable policy guidelines, to 
synthesize the department’s work, and to arbitrate 
or decide on disputed views. Their authority is sup- 
ported by their personal high grade. In interdepart- 
mental or in-house councils, this officer is a valued, 
authoritative interlocutor. 

The scope and nature of his duties can be 
modified according to whether an intermediate 
level of officials comes between this officer and the 
Minister. For instance, the Permanent Under Sec- 
retary can be sealed off from the world of intra- 
govemmental politics by the existence of an Un- 
der Secretary or Vice Minister who is charged, 

’’Although he is not always from the diplomatic corps. 



inter alia, with testimony before committees on 
the Hill. 

An important feature of this position, particularly 
in the British and French systems, is the perma- 
nence of the official. His appointment normally 
runs until his retirement and may well overlap the 
term of several Secretaries of State. 

In short, three advantages seem to stem from this 
institution. First, the Permanent Under Secretary is 
the capstone of the professional service and pro- 
vides the necessary expertise to balance a politically 
appointed Minister; second, the Permanent Under 
Secretary provides for continuity of policy and 
practice during the Minister’s absence as well as 
during changes of Ministers and of governments; 
third, the Permanent Under Secretary protects the 
highest echelons of the professional service from 
undue political and personnel changes. The singu- 
lar disadvantage is obvious: it is difficult to fire a 
Permanent Under Secretary. 

The German system, on the other hand, main- 
tains continuity at ambassadorial level rather than 
at the highest levels of the Foreign Ministry. A 
change of government or of Foreign Minister in 
Germany can legally produce a turnover of the top 
four levels of the Foreign Ministry (the Minister, the 
two Ministers of State, who act as Parliamentary 
Secretaries; the two State Secretaries, who report 
directly to the Minister; and the Assistant Secretary 
level, about ten in number). Such turnover is likely, 
of course, to be gradual. Ambassadors, however, do 
not submit their resignations automatically upon a 
change of government. 

The Institute believes that maximum stability and 
continuity could be achieved in the U.S. system by 
adopting the institution of the Permanent Under 
Secretary, combined with the three countries’ prac- 
tice of ambassadors not automatically submitting 
resignations upon the election of a new administra- 
tion. 

E. Overseas Missions 

COMPARATIVE INTRODUCTION 

The trends affecting ministries of foreign affairs 
are universal, and the reactions by the ministries 
differ little. Examination of the overseas missions of 
each of the three countries studied reveal similar 
patterns of organization and purpose. The observa- 
tions about British missions reported in full below 
are generally valid for French and German overseas 
posts. 

The foreign offices in all three countries have had 
to put down challenges to their authority overseas. 
Each nation’s ambassador has formal responsibility 
for signing all cables or for delegating signature. 


The British, for instance, limit the number of per- 
sons authorized to sign to three persons in the am- 
bassador’s private office. This means that all mes- 
sages, even those reports written by personnel 
seconded from other ministries must be seen by the 
ambassador and underlines his supremacy at post. 
The actual exercise of this responsibility varies as a 
function of an ambassador’s self-assertion or his 
working relations with persons assigned to his min- 
istry. In France, some jealousy is said to exist 
between ENA diplomats and ENA commercial at- 
taches who can never hope to become ambassa- 
dors. It cannot be concluded, however, that a 
French ambassador then uses his authority to block 
the attaches’ reports; in fact, they are usually for- 
warded through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
the DREE without change. 

The three ministries have established their con- 
trol on communications to post also. There are 
some notable exceptions to this in the case of the 
French, where the Secretariat for European affairs 
is the proper channel and in the case of the Ger- 
mans, where the Ministry of Economics may deliver 
“technical” instructions directly. 

All outgoing communications in British embas- 
sies concerning intelligence matters must be ap- 
proved by the ambassador or his designate. One or 
the other also reviews incoming communications. 
The designate must be an embassy officer responsi- 
ble to the Foreign Office and not to any intelligence 
agency. 

The composition of diplomatic missions reflects 
the widening involvement of domestic missions in 
foreign affairs. Civil servants in each country are 
seconded to foreign posts but can no longer receive 
instructions from, or report to, their original Minis- 
try, as they now have the status of a foreign service 
official. The ambassador writes the evaluation of 
their work. In delegations to multilateral organiza- 
tions, foreign office personnel is usually outnum- 
bered by personnel from other technical ministries. 
Bilateral missions continue to have a regular or 
high complement of diplomats. 

The problem of ambassadorial assignments was 
not explicitly investigated. The practices of the 
three countries differ from that of the United States 
chiefly in regard to selecting ambassadors from the 
diplomatic corps. The European nations do some- 
times put non-diplomats in these posts; Sir Christo- 
pher Soames, the British ambassador to Paris, was 
not a career man for instance. In a system when 
ambassadors are career men, their automatic resig- 
nation upon a change in government loses its ra- 
tionale. Changes can always be made in assignment 
and political rewards or punishment made; for in- 
stance in France, too-European an ambassador 
might find himself shunted off to an African or 
Asian post. 
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While it has been charged that U.S. political ap- 
pointees, despite any personal prestige, “down- 
grade” U.S. representation at working levels, it 
must be noted that all sophisticated European gov- 
ernments likely to receive such an appointee are 
familiar with the U.S. practice. Senior and ex- 
perienced FSOs are normally named to provide 
backing in these posts. While this measure might be 
more systematically assured, it appears a first step 
to assure the quality of U.S. representation. Further 
thought might be given to enhancing the official 
role of the deputy chief of mission in both represen- 
tational and administrative duties. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF 
BRITAIN’S OVERSEAS MISSIONS 

introduction 

The role and purpose of British overseas mis- 
sions has naturally been affected by the evolution in 
the nature of foreign relations and in the forum in 
which these relations are treated. At home, new 
importance accrues to ministries other than the tra- 
ditional foreign affairs vehicle, and the highest po- 
litical official plays a crucial part. 

The effects on the missions due to evolution or 
reorganization in domestic structures are examined 
below as they influence the work and the organiza- 
tion of British posts. 

Effect Of International Context 

The growing interdependence of domestic and 
foreign policy issues in Britain has been reflected in 
overseas missions by an increase in the number of 
home civil servants among their staff. This, in turn, 
results in continuing pressure from the domestic 
ministries for a further increase in their number. All 
of the major British missions within the North At- 
lantic area now contain civil servants from domestic 
ministries, in addition to military staffs. In several 
cases, these amount to a considerable proportion of 
the staff: half of the British mission to the OECD, 
for instance, is drawn from outside the diplomatic 
service, and a third of the civilian component of the 
British NATO delegation comes from other minis- 
tries. 

Coordination and cohesion are maintained by 
the principle of diplomatic service authority and 
control over communications. Heads of embassies 
and of missions are normally drawn from the diplo- 
matic service. Normally, their deputies are also ca- 
reer diplomats. The central core of each mission, 
the Chancery, through which regular communica- 
tions with Whitehall are channelled, is staffed ex- 
clusively from the FCO. Daily morning meetings of 
all senior staff in missions, chaired by the ambassa- 


dor or his deputy, ensure that the different sections 
keep abreast of each other’s activities. The princi- 
ple, established by the FCO within the last ten 
years, that home civil servants stationed in overseas 
missions should be seconded to the diplomatic ser- 
vice itself for the duration of their posting further 
reinforces the cohesion of the mission. 

The FCO has resisted pressure from domestic 
ministries for a further expansion of seconded 
posts abroad. Its argument is that such posts come 
rapidly to be regarded as the private reserves of 
particular departments, that their occupants fre- 
quently do not carry a full load of work, and that 
their outlook and experience is too limited to en- 
able them to play a full part in the work of the 
mission. The FCO’s preference is for smaller 
professional missions whose work would be supple- 
mented by visits of specialists from Whitehall. 

The counter-argument, from domestic minis- 
tries, has perhaps been made most vigorously in 
recent years by the External Relations Divisions of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. They argue that diplo- 
matic service personnel have neither the interest 
nor the commitment to supply them with the partic- 
ular and detailed information they need, nor do 
diplomats have the expertise to be accepted by the 
foreign officials and advisers with whom Agricul- 
ture must deal as valuable and trusted contacts. 
The result has been both a gradual increase in the 
number of specialist attaches seconded to overseas 
missions, and a sharp and continuing rise in travel 
to overseas capitals by home-based civil servants. 
This trend is notable during the past five years, 
particularly under the impact of EEC membership. 

This rapid expansion of international travel by 
home-based civil servants has significantly affected 
the responsibilities of British overseas missions. It 
is far less common now for embassy staff them- 
selves to conduct intergovernmental negotiations. 
Instead, teams of officials are sent from Whitehall. 
The embassy provides background information 
and continuity between visits and performs what 
one government report called “the essential door- 
opening function”. The purpose and role of British 
overseas missions differs little from that of Ameri- 
can missions abroad. They provide information to 
Whitehall on local political and economic develop- 
ments, together with advice on British policy to- 
wards them, conduct intergovernmental relations 
on behalf of Whitehall, promote British civil and 
military exports, attempt to influence overseas 
opinion, assist British subjects and process poten- 
tial travellers to Britain. 

The order of priorities given to these different 
purposes, however, differs sharply from embassy to 
embassy. The “comprehensive” missions which 
Britain maintains in Western Europe and North 
America are concerned with all of these and more, 



They assure liaison on joint technological projects, 
military and civil, and provide an increasing flow of 
information to domestic ministries in Whitehall on 
developments of interest to them in the domestic 
social and economic policies of other countries. 
The missions to the Indian sub-continent, by con- 
trast, find the regulation of immigration to Britain 
one of their most pressing and time-consuming 
tasks and are also directly concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the aid program. 

There has been a determined effort during the 
last ten years to reduce the size and tasks of mis- 
sions outside the North Atlantic area, in line with 
the reduction of Britain’s political and military com- 
mitments. Cutbacks on the volume of political re- 
porting have been decided, leaving often only a 
marginal concern with domestic political stability 
and with a country’s voting intentions in the UN 
and elsewhere. The missions concentrate predomi- 
nently on commercial, consular, and aid work. The 
reduction in the size of such overseas missions has 
counterbalanced the growth of bilateral embassies 
and multilateral missions within the North Atlantic 
area. 

Technology has also affected the traditional role. 
The expansion of overseas travel by officials re- 
sponsible for policy making in Whitehall has natu- 
rally followed from the increasing ease of interna- 
tional travel, particularly within Western Europe. 
(This is a phenomenon which is likely similarly to 
affect the United States, as North Atlantic travel 
becomes both faster and easier.) The traditional 
role of missions is also bypassed by the emergence 
of direct bilateral and multilateral contacts between 
home-based officials in different capitals, made 
steadily easier by the improving telephone and 
telex links among European capitals and by the ease 
with which European civil servants can fly to other 
capitals and back in one day. 

Fifteen years ago, it would have been considered 
highly improper for a civil servant to telephone his 
opposite number in a European capital without first 
clearing it with his Permanent Secretary and, 
through him, with the Foreign Office. Now direct 
telephone conversations are considered normal 
practice; the Bank of England even participates in 
a multilateral telephone circuit in use three times a 
day. The facility of contacts necessitates very care- 
ful coordination between different departments in 
Whitehall and between the officials concerned and 
the resident mission to assure coherence in British 
policy and to avoid bypassing the missions. Unless 
posts are fully briefed on the thinking of their own 
governments, they risk being ignored by the gov- 
ernments to which they are accredited and which 
now have the ability to contact their opposite num- 
bers directly if they consider that only by such con- 
tact can they get an accurate answer on government 
policy. 


The British government has developed a number 
of procedures to ensure that missions are kept fully 
informed on the progress of bilateral and multilat- 
eral direct conversations and so retain their role in 
intergovernmental relations. It is a normal proce- 
dure for visiting civil servants to brief mission staff 
on developments and to be accompanied to meet- 
ings in the host country by a member of the resident 
mission. Minutes are circulated to posts concerned 
on important meetings and even, on occasion, on 
the substance of significant telephone calls. All se- 
cure and urgent communications go through the 
FCO, which undertakes to inform those who need 
to know in Whitehall and abroad. Direct and secure 
lines to Brussels and to Washington now exist, as 
well as, of course, non-secure telephone and telex. 
Less urgent background information continues to 
be sent by diplomatic bag. The FCO in some areas 
effectively acts as an agency for domestic ministries, 
transmitting, for instance, telegrams between the 
Treasury and its representative in Washington. 
This agency role enables FCO departments to file 
copies of relevant messages and to keep in touch 
with the policies of other ministries. A number of 
standard “distributions” around Whitehall for in- 
coming telegrams, forwarding between twenty and 
three hundred copies to interested officials, also 
furthers coordination and communication. Tele- 
grams are also “copied”, according to standard 
procedures, to selected overseas missions as back- 
ground information. 

The rapid expansion of the range and scope of 
intergovernmental relations has brought with it a 
similarly rapid expansion in telegraphic traffic and 
in the pressure from domestic ministries for copies 
of relevant messages. This growth in traffic was par- 
ticularly marked on entry to the European Commu- 
nity, as other ministries demanded much wider cir- 
culation of messages. The FCO has, therefore, 
exerted pressure to reduce the flow of messages to 
avoid an overload of messages swamping their 
recipients. Political reporting has been reduced, 
partly by encouraging missions to place items on 
the file rather than to forward them to Whitehall. 
The continuing expansion of intergovernmental 
contacts, however, makes it likely that the growth in 
telegraphic traffic will continue, if only to ensure 
cohesion between the different departments of gov- 
ernment. 

F. Organizational Unity Of Aid And 
Cultural Programs 

FRANCE 

Two characteristics of the French system for or- 
ganizing cultural and aid programs stand out. The 
two types of activities are joined administratively 
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but are conducted by two authorities, each orga- 
nized to deal with different geographical regions. 
France has interpreted its historical and current po- 
litical relations in such a way that all cultural and 
technical cooperation programs for the French- 
speaking nations south of the Sahara (for the most 
part, former French colonies) and the Malagasy 
Republic are under the responsibility of a separate 
ministry. 14 Responsibility for such programs in all 
other countries lies with a major division of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Directorate General 
for Cultural, Scientific and Technical Relations 
(DGRCST by its initials in French). Overshadowing 
all efforts at lower levels is the close attention tradi- 
tionally paid by the Elys£e to African affairs. 

The intervention that may come at any moment 
from the President’s office constitutes the essential 
context in which patterns discussed below operate. 

The chief aim in undertaking aid and cultural 
programs is the preservation of the French lan- 
guage. That aim, which does not have a single com- 
parable counterpart in the United States, lends a 
unity to cultural relations and training programs 
featured in France’s technical cooperation 18 
efforts. Many aspects of technical cooperation act to 
further French goals about her language, just as 
they act to preserve or extend traditional, broader 
cultural ties. 

Part 1 notes the unity which this goal imparts to 
organizational and operating principles, which 
stress autonomy and consultation at a local level. 
Current organization and two operating principles 
will be discussed, then an aid decision sketched. 
The important coordinating machinery which has 
been set up by the Ministry of Cooperation and its 
functioning will be highlighted in this part. Finally, 
a word will be said about the primacy of the Elys6e 
in terms of decision making and how it exerts itself 
in relation with the various ministries involved. 

14 The fortunes of this organization, established after the inde- 
pendence of these lands, have varied, as it has been both a 
Ministry and a Secretariat d’etat attached to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. 

■•Clarification of the French programs is necessary as their 
conceptions differ from U.S. practice. Cultural relations refer to 
programs where France sends abroad French artists and teach- 
ers to present its grtistic heritage or to convey its educational 
patterns via French institutions, where many of the students are 
French nationals. Cultural and technical cooperation refer to train- 
ing offered to inhabitants of foreign countries, the more general 
or classical being “cultural cooperation”, the more technical 
being “technical cooperation”. Provision of actual material 
goods, economic aid, is therefore not an integral part of French 
cooperation. France has no economic aid missions in Latin 
America, so, for instance, the DGRCST is not concerned with 
providing actual machines, although its attaches abroad are con- 
cerned with coordinating possible supply and financing for 
French equipment. Questions of financing are likewise a major 
part of the Ministry of Cooperation’s efforts, but here intermedi- 
ary organizations with long-standing links to the business com- 
munity facilitate the matter of supplying goods and arranging 
government credit or guarantees. 


Part 2 reviews criticism or commentary made by 
French officials on the effectiveness of current orga- 
nization and operating procedures to date, noting 
that the DGRCST represents a relatively recent re- 
organization of services. The Institute’s recommen- 
dations are presented in the final part. 

1. AIMS/OPERATING 
PRINCIPLES/COORDINATION 

Preservation of the French language 

The fact that all French programs are directly or 
indirectly linked to preserving the French language 
explains the emphasis on teaching in both cultural 
and technical cooperation programs. French lin- 
guistic policy simultaneously consists of teaching in 
the French language by French teachers, often in 
French schools established abroad, and of under- 
taking the training of foreign teachers. Under the 
rubric of technical cooperation, France sends 
French experts and, as a major part of its efforts, 
undertakes to train foreigners in a wide number of 
fields. Complementing a geographic approach is a 
distribution, tous azimuths, of written and verbal 
material in French. These actions are destined to 
create a future for the French language which, by its 
utility to and viability in these countries, can reserve 
the possibility of the exercise of French influence in 
the future. 

DGRCST 

Cultural and technical cooperation programs and 
collaboration in many scientific domains were 
grouped together under a new director general at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1969. The new 
division assumes direct administrative responsibil- 
ity for these programs in the foreign countries and 
plays a coordinating role at home among a number 
of other ministries involved (e.g. National Educa- 
tion, Economics and Finance, Agriculture, the ra- 
dio and television agency, the French wire service, 
museums, et cetera). 

The regrouping permitted a single administra- 
tive structure to manage the Ministry’s most expen- 
sive activities, the cultural programs and technical 
cooperation. The rigidities of budgeting on an an- 
nual basis were seen as ill-suited to the projects 
themselves, which often required a time frame of 
several years, and funding on a medium-term basis 
(up to five years) has been instituted for certain 
projects. Further, the attempt to express the results 
of these programs in figures (see below) has under- 
written the call for funding over the medium range. 

A budget liaison office has been created and at- 
tached to the Director General’s office in order to 
coordinate the needs of the three services of the 
DGRCST with the main budget division of the Min- 



istry. The DGRCST spends two-thirds of the Minis- 
try’s budget, and it is therefore not surprising that 
it sends a separate representative along with the 
Ministry’s overall representative to negotiate the 
Ministry budget. 

To carry out the evaluation or transcription into 
figures of French aims, a small working group was 
named in 1969. It consciously took the United 
States and other countries’ experience with Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting System approaches 
as a guide in developing its own “rationalization of 
budgetary choices” system (RCB after the name in 
French; this system is not as far-ranging as the use 
made of RCB in such ministries as transport, for 
example). 

Three substantive sections of the division handle 
cultural exchanges and distribution, cultural and 
technical cooperation, and, lastly, scientific affairs. 
Within these sections the organization is functional 
rather than geographical. (It should be noted that 
press and information services are attached to the 
political division, although they have frequent and 
close contact with the cultural exchange and cul- 
tural cooperation sections). 

Decentralization/Consultation 

Although French programs have long benefited 
from the clarity of guiding goals, the modified RCB 
system forced French officials into even greater 
precision on a country by country basis about what 
they wished to accomplish. At the same time, au- 
thorities in the French Government and many other 
international aid donors were accepting analyses of 
various aid programs which concluded that re- 
sources merely replicating Western models in the 
Third World were to a large extent misapplied. Part 
of the suggested remedy was fuller consultation 
with the local recipient governments or regions. 

This double impulse resulted in an administra- 
tive reform in 1971 which has decentralized the 
level of decision making about the content of 
French programs. While the larger aims continue to 
receive periodic reformulation at the highest levels 
of governments, individual embassies now establish 
their programs in consultation with the host gov- 
ernment and within the general framework set by 
the Ministry. 

Through the RCB system, each of the multiple 
activities in the fields covered by the new division 
has been assigned a value in constant francs. Each 
embassy is allotted a certain amount which it may 
undertake to spend, just as the responsible counsel- 
lor or attache, assisted by one or more deputies, 
may decide spending after consultation with the 
appropriate officials of the receiving nation and, of 
course, with the agreement of the ambassador, who 
assures that policy aims are observed or advanced. 


The decentralization of the system requires that 
selection or arbitration among desired projects be 
done at the local embassy level. More accurate 
knowledge and constant evaluation of the actual 
operation exist locally and can weigh heavily in the 
consideration of requested projects. By permitting 
overseas posts greater responsibility in the choice 
of projects and the means to accomplish them, 
greater coherence for all French programs in that 
country may be achieved. 

Ministry of Cooperation 

The Ministry of Cooperation by its grouping of 
developmental programs and cultural, scientific 
and technical cooperation imparts coherence and 
consistency to French programs. Its authority over 
these programs acts further to assure coherence 
among the projects underwritten and to assure that 
major orientations of governmental policy are fol- 
lowed. Once its budget is agreed with the Finance 
Ministry and voted by Parliament, the Ministry of 
Cooperation has autonomy in managing its re- 
sources, allocating the recruiting personnel, and 
undertaking consultations with foreign govern- 
ments. 

In order to attune its programs to the needs of 
recipient nations and to act within French capacities 
of cooperation, the Ministry has institutionalized 
consultation with countries seeking aid, as well as 
coordination among interested government offi- 
cials. To enhance the finer tuning in its programs, 
the Ministry has delegated authority to local posts 
for the preparation of dossiers and the execution of 
agreed projects. These operating principles of con- 
sultation, decentralization, and intra-ministerial 
coordination may be seen in the following model of 
an aid decision. 

Consultation 

A country wishing French help may address its 
request both to the local French aid mission and to 
the Ministry in Paris, but the local mission prepares 
the detailed dossier. Locally, consultations are held 
to examine exactly what is being requested and to 
indicate generally what are France’s possibilities, 
both in terms of materials and in terms of policy 
orientations. The mission drafts a proposal includ- 
ing estimated costs and submits it to the Ministry. 
In Paris, this proposal is analyzed by Ministry ex- 
perts, and further consultation with the requesting 
government is held in a joint commission. TTie Min- 
istry is authorized to decide 16 on many projects but 
normally acts in close cooperation with other 

‘•After decisions are made, they are submitted in a pro forma 
fashion to a Fund for Aid and Cooperation for its information. 
The Fund is composed of administration, parliamentary, indus- 
trial, and even union representatives. 
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interested areas of the French Government (see 
below). 

Decentralization 

The most important consultation between the 
Ministry and the recipient countries takes place at 
the local level. There, the aid missions in recipient 
countries have considerable autonomy abroad in 
recommending projects, preparing dossiers, and 
implementing decisions. The head of this mission is 
formally under the authority of ,the ambassador, 
whose signature is required for all reports. Yet, the 
aid mission receives its budget as a part of the Min- 
istry of Cooperation’s overall budget, over which 
neither the Ministry of Foreign Affairs nor its am- 
bassadors can have control. 

Coordination 

One of the most instructive elements of the 
French experience in this domain lies in the institu- 
tionalized coordination sponsored by the Ministry. 
It holds a weekly meeting, termed the "Bipartite”, 
with representatives of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, 17 Economics and Finance, and Defense, as 
well as any other technical ministry which might be 
involved in an ongoing problem. The role of the 
“Bipartite” could be compared with that of the 
SGCI in the field of European policy coordination. 
Indeed, it is not merely a forum for mutual informa- 
tion, but it serves as a clearing body between these 
key ministries and is designed to confront their re- 
spective views on current aid matters and to come 
out with a coherent plan for action. The chairman- 
ship of the meeting alternates between the repre- 
sentatives from the Ministry of Cooperation and 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Preparation 
throughout the week occurs through ad hoc con- 
tacts by the cabinets interminisUriels of all involved 
Ministries. 

The Elys6e 

At the top of the pyramid, the primacy of the 
President in the making of coordination decisions 
reflects the long-standing priority given by France 
to African affairs. Cooperation is traditionally an area 
reserved to the Elys6e and accepted automatically 
by government officials. The organization within 
the Elysee is small, there being only three advisors 
who transmit the President’s instructions to the 
Ministries. One of the three diplomatic counsellors 
is specifically charged with all African and Malaga- 
syan matters. This man is the usual channel be- 
tween the President and the DGRST or the Ministry 

17 The Foreign Affairs Minister is usually represented by a high 
official from the political section and a high official from the 
Ministry’s division of African and Malgache affairs. 


of Cooperation. He receives cables from the Minis- 
tries, writes reports destined for the President’s 
eyes, plays a major role in deciding and organizing 
the President’s travels in Africa and, as noted, con- 
veys most of the President’s instructions. In addi- 
tion to this channel, it should be noted that the 
Secretary General of the Elysee also provides a con- 
tinuing link between the President and the Minis- 
ters’ private offices for all major issues. Indeed, 
despite the informality and smallness of the Elysee 
organization, the important questions are resolved 
here and directions for their execution sent to the 
lower echelons. 

2. COMMENTARY 

The foregoing description points out the unity 
achieved within each organization and highlights 
the resultant efforts to mold French programs to 
recipients’ needs through consultation and decen- 
tralization. Even greater unity could occur through 
the definitive attribution of all such cultural and 
assistance programs to one organization. Indeed, 
responsibility is even further diffused for a section 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs exists which has 
responsibility for political affairs in the sub-Saharan 
African states and Madagascar. One should stress 
the very serious inconvenience of such divisions 
(geographic divisions between the Ministry of Co- 
operation and the DGRCST) and based on the na- 
ture of the relations, e.g. political or cultural. It 
should also be noted that there exists a noticeable 
lack of consensus among civil servants about the 
performance of the system. Some of them think 
that, in a sense, the creation of the Ministry of Co- 
operation has aggravated these divisions while oth- 
ers, usually from the Ministry have favorable opin- 
ions, foreseeing a future regrouping of all 
development activities within it which would lead 
eventually to the desired unity. In the DGRCST, 
the procedures described above have been in oper- 
ation only a few years, and no unfailing judgement 
can be made yet. Self-criticism by the division 
points to weakness on the part of the field in pre- 
paring its separate plans, but, with time and experi- 
ence, the posts are expected to improve and to 
make better use of the facilities made available to 
them. Better coordination between the field and 
Paris is particularly necessary in order to utilize 
existing scholarships and to create others in rele- 
vant disciplines. The procedures to assure budget- 
ing over several years are undergoing review, but 
the principle itself is not questioned. 

French criticism of their attempt to consult more 
fruitfully with the recipient countries stresses the 
need for more flexibility in their projects and in 
their administrative procedures. More information 
should be exchanged between donors and recipi- 



ents bilaterally, as well as in multilateral instances, 
according to French authorities. 

Although science programs exist within both the 
DGRCST and the Ministry of Cooperation, the ad- 
ministrative affiliation has proven artificial for the 
former, at least. The section has practically no con- 
tacts with the other major sections of the division 
but has its closest working relation with the 
economics division of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The French pattern of joining longer-range aid 
and cultural programs offers a provocative model. 
For the purpose of examining this idea, a working 
distinction might be made between longer-range 
goals aimed at creating a milieu in which U.S. prin- 
ciples, democratic ideals, preferred economic pre- 
cepts, et cetera might be preserved and shorter- 
range actions based on immediate policy. Economic, 
technical, and cultural programs designed to pro- 
long U.S. influence and views over time might use- 
fully be centered in a single department. Policy jus- 
tifications through information services could be 
attributed to the Department of State. 

Greater consultation in the field with the recipi- 
ent governments is an attractive operating princi- 
ple. Combined with greater autonomy in selecting 
projects and means, it could work to permit clearer 
uses of U.S. funding. 

The autonomy and independent budgeting of 
the new department’s posts overseas should not 
pose any organizational challenge to ambassadorial 
authority, especially as U.S. regulations clarify the 
intended range of authority. Given the clarity of 
goals agreed for the new department and inter- 
departmental elaboration of projects, (and perhaps 
a yearly review), any disagreements could be re- 
solved. 

To underline the long-term intentions of the pro- 
grams to be attributed to a new department in the 
place of USIA, AID, the Peace Corps, et cetera, 
budgeting would no longer be on a yearly basis but 
would be established on a medium-term, five-year 
basis. Programs could thereby be insulated from 
the heat of temporary political passions, whether 
on the part of Congress or directed towards an 
“offending” foreign country. 

The insulation would consciously work to 
remove programs of these sorts from diplomatic 
maneuvering, at once a loss and a gain. Many other 
activities could be maintained for more immediate 
political purposes of reward or chastisement, e.g. 
yearly scholarships, donations of books or farm 
equipment. Yet, the rigidity introduced would work 
to promote the oft-voiced U.S. objective of lessen- 
ing the politicization of its cultural and aid activities 


and of pursuing long-term developmental activi- 
ties. 

While the United States currently has no single 
goal that unifies specific actions in the technical 
cooperation and cultural fields such as the preser- 
vation of its language, it would be benefited by this 
organizational pressure to make explicit the rea- 
sons behind actions undertaken in the more subtle 
fields of cultural relations and developmental coop- 
eration. The Institute believes that it is not too early 
for U.S. officials to evolve future models for a world 
where the position of the United States, its tech- 
nology, fundamental precepts, et cetera may be 
eroded. Such speculation might yield a useful com- 
prehension at present for the basic need, witnessed 
in the French case, to work for future as well as 
present capacity for influence. 

Given the necessarily “national” perspective 
within this study of France’s system for organiz- 
ing cooperative aid and cultural programs, little 
attention might be paid to the perspective which 
the Institute believes most likely to accomplish 
actual development. Coordination among donor 
nations and even joint undertakings are neces- 
sary in order to accomplish real and even devel- 
opment. 

III. CASE STUDIES: FUNCTIONS 

A. Coordinating and Conducting Foreign 
Economic Policy — Britain, Germany, 
France 

INTRODUCTION 

The introduction will have noted the current 
preeminence in international relations of commer- 
cial and financial issues. Two effects on govern- 
ments of this evolution are, first, to impose a re- 
quirement for a new coordination within national 
societies and, second, to bring different govern- 
mental structures to an important role in the for- 
eign policy process. 

To the extent that governments see unified 
policy as an additional resource, they have reacted 
to these effects. No one of the three countries stud- 
ied has evolved a system covering the entire range 
of economic policy, although the French govern- 
ment relies on a widely-admired coordinating unit 
for the particular area of European economic coop- 
eration. 

The changed nature of the issues being dealt 
with has led, in Britain and in France, to the su- 
perseding of the traditional governmental struc- 
tures for dealing with external relations. In Ger- 
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many, the evolution has differed slightly in view 
of several unique factors. No office to deal with 
foreign affairs existed immediately after World 
War II; domestic exigencies gave an unmatched 
importance to the Ministry of Economics, a trend 
which gained momentum due to the personalities 
of the men at its head. 

The following sections will describe the reaction 
of the three governments to the need for coordina- 
tion and to the changing locus of responsibility. 
The general trends and patterns for handling 
foreign economic matters and for coordinating 
among interested governmental organizations 
will first be described for Britain and Ger- 
many; then the French machinery for coordi- 
nating policy for the specific area of European 
economic cooperation will be examined and 
analyzed. The Institute’s reflections about the 
organizations and mechanisms described will 
conclude this section. 

BRITAIN 

For a decade and a half after World War II, 
the determination of British foreign economic 
policy was largely separated from the manage- 
ment of the “great” issues of diplomacy and 
security policy. Commercial policy and com- 
mercial negotiations were primarily the respon- 
sibility of the Board of Trade, with the Foreign 
Office playing an auxiliary role. Financial policy 
was decided by the Treasury and the Bank of 
England, with only occasional Foreign Office 
involvement. Now, however, the decisive role 
of the major government departments is sub- 
jected to the integrating efforts of the Cabinet 
Office and, particularly, of the economic section of 
its Secretariat (a small, eight-man staff whose capac- 
ity to control should not be overemphasized). Inter- 
estingly, the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
(FCO) has managed in these conditions to create an 
opening wedge for itself. 

Financial Policy 

The separation of foreign economic policy from 
other areas of overseas policy was made possible by 
the direct access of the Treasury and, to a greater 
extent, by the access of the more generously staffed 
Bank of England to a network of international in- 
formation and consultation independent of the 
Foreign Office. This network included contacts 
among central banks and developing bilateral and 
multilateral contacts among finance officials. 
Embassy reporting was concerned with political 
and commercial matters and deemed “thin” on 
economic matters; not surprisingly, the Treasury 
preferred to rely upon its own sources and on those 
of the Bank of England. 


Commercial Policy 

The place occupied by the Board of Trade has 
been encroached upon by other technical ministries 
as economics has placed its imprint on foreign 
policy considerations. There has been a widening 
involvement of domestic ministries, from the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries to the Ministry for 
Industry, in politically sensitive international 
negotiations. The Foreign Office has seen its posi- 
tion improve at the same time, although the chief 
responsibility for coordination and determination 
falls to the Cabinet Office. 

Fortunes of the Foreign Office 

Reinforcing the earlier separation between for- 
eign economic policy and the more traditional con- 
tent of foreign policy was the absence of economic 
expertise in the Foreign Office and the poor quality 
of embassy economic reporting. The increasing po- 
litical sensitivity of international economic issues 
during the 1960s has demanded considerable ad- 
justments on the part of the FCO. Over the past ten 
years, both the attention given to international eco- 
nomic questions and the degree of expertise that 
the FCO can bring to bear on them have grown 
considerably, first in commercial policy and in ex- 
port promotion, more recently in financial policy. 
The gradual realization from 1964 onwards that an 
independent foreign policy was impossible without 
the backing of a viable economy and the experience 
gained in the successive approaches to the Euro- 
pean Communities, were reinforced by an apprecia- 
tion among some diplomatic service officials that 
the FCO would increasingly lose out in Whitehall 
unless its members were able to contribute effec- 
tively to economic discussions. The expansion of 
the number and activities of the functional depart- 
ments of the FCO since the merger with the Com- 
monwealth Office between 1965 and 1968 also 
raised the level of attention paid to the whole range 
of international economic and industrial concerns. 

Members of the diplomatic service have in recent 
years been seconded to industry and to the City, to 
the Treasury and, from 1969, for short periods to 
the Bank of England; mid-career training in eco- 
nomics has been undertaken. Whereas commercial 
reporting destined for home industrialists rather 
than economic policy makers had dominated 
embassy economic reporting until the late 1960s, 
the quality and utility of reporting have improved 
enormously in the last five or six years. The finan- 
cial counsellor in Paris in 1973, in contrast to many 
of his predecessors, had spent a year in the Treas- 
ury before taking up his post. His opposite number 
in Bonn had spent the first three months of 1973 in 
the Bank of England before relieving someone who 
had been seconded to the Bonn Embassy from a 



merchant bank. Familiarity with economic issues 
has also been supplemented by detailed economic 
briefings from the Treasury for members of the 
more important embassies. Informal cooperation 
with the Treasury has been made easier by locating 
most of the FCO’s economic departments in the 
same range of buildings as the Treasury. (Since the 
completion of the merger with the Commonwealth 
Office, the FCO has also contained a small econo- 
mists’ department, composed of three trained offi- 
cials). 

While communications between the Treasury, 
the Bank of England, and the FCO have been made 
closer, both by improved provision of information 
and by exchanges of personnel, the growing com- 
plexity of issues has led to a greater emphasis on 
the Cabinet Office, displacing the Treasury’s coor- 
dinating role. It or the Treasury chairs interdepart- 
mental committees uniting the technical ministries 
and FCO representatives. The Bank of England has 
also been drawn rather more fully into relations 
with Whitehall departments other than the Treas- 
ury, and into the whole structure of foreign eco- 
nomic policy making; it, too, sends representatives 
to such committee meetings. If the bilateral rela- 
tionship between the Treasury and the Bank, which 
formerly determined international financial policy, 
has thus now become a triangular relationship with 
the FCO, the FCO role remains the weakest of the 
three, primarily because of the concentration of 
economic expertise in the other departments and 
because of the preoccupation of successive Foreign 
Secretaries with non-economic matters. If the For- 
eign Secretary is not interested in economics, the 
Foreign Office cannot now contribute sufficiently 
pertinent or well-informed views in interministerial 
settings. 

GERMANY 

It is in the area of trade negotiations that Ger- 
many has the most continuous contacts among min- 
istries throughout the four-tiered system described 
in an earlier report. Technical ministries assume 
wider responsibilities in this area, while the Foreign 
Office provides certain services to delegations. The 
government’s position for virtually all negotiation 
with other countries (including international con- 
ferences such as the World Food Conference) is 
prepared by an interministerial committee, which 
can be convened on an ad hoc basis or as a perma- 
nent committee, meeting regularly. 

Interministerial Handling 

Technical ministries are increasingly involved in 
the formulation and, in some cases, administration 
of foreign economic policy. Coordination, in these 
areas, involves thus not only the organization of 


administratively dispersed skills to cope with partic- 
ular negotiations but also the need to reconcile the 
interests of different groups within society. 

Negotiating delegations are composed of repre- 
sentatives from the several interested Ministries 
when the matter touches their differing domains, 
notably general policy, economics and agriculture. 
Usually a representative of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs heads the delegation. He receives his in- 
structions from the chairing Ministry, which will 
have secured cabinet approval for the instructions; 
thus a foreign affairs official may receive instruc- 
tions from another Ministry, but these represent 
government policy. 

Treaties of such importance in trading matters 
that a law or approval will be requested of the par- 
liament are not signed by the chief of the delegation 
but rather by the Minister of Economics or of Fi- 
nance. Lander governments in Germany sometimes 
are among the signatories to such treaties, espe- 
cially if a financial contribution is expected of them, 
and hence they may also name representatives to 
the negotiating delegation. (An observer represent- 
ing all of the Lander is attached to the German EC 
delegation). 

When the negotiation concerns a minor matter, 
the trade departments in the Ministries of Econom- 
ics or Agriculture have the authority to conduct 
negotiations and to sign accords. Such treaties do 
not have financial implications, do not touch overall 
policies and do not require new legislation but fall 
clearly within existing legislation. The Bundestag 
Committee handling such matters may request a 
report; but this is rare, and the Ministries do not 
usually make reports on such accords. 

Role of Foreign Office 

In economic matters, the German Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs plays a reduced role in negotiations 
relative to its stronger colleagues in the Ministries 
of Economics, Finance and Agriculture. It has, how- 
ever, seized upon a technique and a principle to 
maintain its position. The technique is the control 
of communications to the delegation (although a 
few exceptions exist). The principle is the Minis- 
try’s theoretical right to be kept informed, to partic- 
ipate in every decision concerning German foreign 
policy and to judge whether a new negotiating issue 
or instruction has a political aspect and whether an 
instruction can be sent in the form drafted by the 
technical ministry. If necessary, the responsible 
desk officer may seek the interministerial commit- 
tee’s view by telephone, or a meeting may be called. 

The Ministry originally had an important trade 
department, but now trade questions are generally 
attributed to the relevant political desk. A . trade 
department does continue to exist, having as its 



major responsibility multilateral or general ques- 
tions. The Ministry is chiefly concerned with detect- 
ing policy made unwittingly in technical reports 
rather than attempting to deal alone with full 
competence. 

Other Ministries have organized new interna- 
tional affairs sections in view of the importance of 
the problems, as well as in view of the important 
role that may fall to them. The Ministry of Econom- 
ics, for instance, may pass instructions of technical 
relevance directly to the German missions to the 
OECD and to the EC. It may not, however, circum- 
vent the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in regard to 
GATT. The two ministries are in constant competi- 
tion, given their shared responsibilities, notably in 
regard to the EC. A private agreement has been 
worked out between the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and of Economics whereby all “technical” 
matters are left to the Economics Ministry. The key 
to the accord lies in the agreement to interpret the 
word “technical” in as large a sense as possible. 
This has not prevented both ministries from send- 
ing contradictory instructions to the EC delegation. 

Commentary 

The forum for interministerial coordination in 
Germany may be invoked with rapidity and flexibil- 
ity. The four-tiered system serves a general infor- 
mation purpose at the same time that ad hoc coor- 
dination on specific matters may occur. High level 
participants judge that, without too much standing 
machinery, good and close coordination exists 
among the Ministries. This judgement is belied to 
the extent that German delegations, notably the EC 
mission, receive contradictory instructions. The 
self-confessed inability to reach an agreed position 
within the Economics Ministry is a useful reminder 
that intra-ministerial coordination is a no less 
meaningful arena for policy coordination. The par- 
ticularities of the German economic system and the 
consultation between economic groups and the 
Ministry of Economics doubtless augment the dual 
problem of coordination for this Ministry. 

Decisions made in international instances such as 
the EC or the Kennedy Round penetrate intimately 
into the German economy. Since German Ministers 
are also politicians, those at the head of certain 
Ministries have the prior task of arbitrating among 
politically relevant groups. Domestic bases for for- 
eign economic policy may conflict among them- 
selves as well as with a general line of foreign policy 
and the Ministries therefore have to undertake sev- 
eral levels of internal consultation before the lines 
of policy may emerge and the interministerial 
forum convoked. 

When very important decisions must be made 
quickly during the negotiations, the interministerial 


system can be ignored. A quick call to the Chancel- 
lor and to the responsible Minister may be the only 
procedure used to modify negotiating instructions. 
In many dealings with the Brussels delegation, the 
Economics Ministry alone handles the problems 
without recourse to the coordination system. 

The committee system is deemed valuable for the 
contacts it establishes and the appreciation of dif- 
ferent concerns of each Ministry which it offers. 
Yet, the machinery does not eliminate rivalry or 
contradictory views. In the absence of an overall 
policy, no forum, whether it be the Chancellor’s 
office or the Foreign Office, can assure long-term 
coherence. In the short-term, the committee struc- 
ture can achieve agreement on bargaining strategy 
but alone cannot produce technical quality of in- 
structions or long-range policy. 

ECONOMIC COORDINATION— FRANCE 
INTRODUCTION 

A small staff attached at the peak of the French 
ministerial system, the Prime Minister’s office, has 
subsumed the duties of coordinating various Minis- 
tries’ viewpoints and instructing French delegates 
in instances dealing with European economic coop- 
eration. The result has been an enviable record of 
cohesion and decisiveness which the French dele- 
gation has been able to turn to its advantage in the 
EC where its performance has contrasted with the 
degree of preparedness and/or even occasional 
contradictions shown by its partners. The relation- 
ship of the Secretariat to the interministerial com- 
mittee, which it formally serves, its functions, and 
how they are carried out are described in Part I. 
Part II presents additional information or commen- 
tary designed to place the Secretariat in its wider 
context. 

I. THE WORK OF THE SECRETARIAT 

Seeing unity in its foreign policies as an addi- 
tional resource, the French government has institu- 
tionalized cooperation and instruction of French 
delegates in regard to European economic cooper- 
ation at the level of an interministerial committee. 
A Secretariat exists to permit the Committee 18 to 
perform its duties but has in fact subsumed these 
duties. 

The Committee is formally charged with examin- 
ing all questions which arise from France’s treaty 
obligations to the European Communities, prepar- 
ing French government decisions and assuring the 
execution of these decisions. In addition to these 
responsibilities, the Secretariat systematically se- 

18 Whose full title is the Interministerial Committee on Ques- 
tions of European Economic Cooperation. 



cures the views of involved Ministries and shapes 
them into a workable position concording with es- 
tablished lines of policy; it is not a policy-making 
vehicle, although, of course, its work tends to rein- 
force and even to add incrementally to policy or to 
modify it in details. It is here that the actual instruc- 
tions are written and sent. The staff then assures 
that every governmental agency’s work executes 
these orders faithfully. 

The committee was originally established in 1 948 
in order to harmonize French government activities 
in the Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC). Although not used as the inter- 
mediary organization for the Schumann Plan (the 
Commissariat du Plan was the preferred instrument), 
the committee and its Secretariat were available 
structures for use in regard to the EEC. Perhaps 
curiously, the mechanism now has little activity in 
regard to the OEEC’s successor, the OECD. It is 
only active when a special draft law or regulation is 
under consideration. For instance, problems of 
Western organization in the wake of oil price hikes 
did not come within the Secretariat’s purview until 
the proposal that the Committee of Twelve (now 
sixteen) be attached to the OECD. 19 

The three principal divisions of the Secretariat 
deal with matters relating to the European Eco- 
nomic Community, to the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity and to the OECD. The first division is the larg- 
est and, as to be expected, its internal organization 
corresponds closely to the competences of the EEC 
itself. A fourth division assures the liaison of the 
Secretariat with France’s Economic and Social 
Council and its Commissariat of the Plan as well as 
with the Communities’ Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Franco-German economic cooperation 
organization. A final, small section covers the Se- 
cretariat’s own administrative needs. 

The size of the Secretariat totals less than a hun- 
dred, the larger part of which is support staff. The 
Secretariat does not recruit specialists but limits 
itself to liaison with the experts of the concerned 
Ministries. Other personnel may be seconded to 
the Secretariat or hired especially for certain slots. 

The administrative grade officers are limited to 
approximately twelve young highly-regarded civil 
servants who come from various Ministries. It is 
thought that their varied ministerial origins would 
act to increase the Secretariat’s technical ability to 
handle the myriad technical questions as well as, on 
a psychological level, to facilitate coordination. The 
administrative grade officers include at least two 
Deputy Secretaries General and ten section chiefs. 
Earlier agreements were made among Ministries 
and the head of the executing branch regarding the 

19 Rather, it fell to the Delegation Central* de I'Energie, also at- 
tached to the Prime Minister’s office. 


complement of Ministry representatives. The Fi- 
nance Ministry then obtained the right to name the 
Secretary General as well as about three other In- 
spectors of Finance; the Ministry of Industry names 
at least three officers from its corps des mines (an 
atavism from the time when the Secretariat was uti- 
lized for matters arising in the European Coal and 
Steel Committee). Other technically trained per- 
sons include two ingenieurs trained at the school for 
public works, bridges and highways, auditors from 
the Council of State and the Court des Accounts, a 
customs official and a representative of the Foreign 
Affairs Ministry (who, interestingly, is not currently 
an ENA graduate; see following report on training 
of foreign affairs personnel). 

Procedures 

It is principally through regular and ad hoc meet- 
ing of representatives of interested ministries that 
the Secretariat achieves coordination. A repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and one 
each from two sections of the Ministry of Econom- 
ics and Finance are regular participants in these 
meetings which also include representatives from 
other ministries interested in a particular matter. 

Every Friday morning, a division (direction) level 
meeting is held. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
represented by its Economic Director; the Ministry 
of Economics and Finance sends both its Treasury 
Director and the Director for External Economic 
Relations. Other Ministries usually send their inter- 
national affairs division head. Positions may be 
agreed at this level and the chairman, the Secretary 
General of the Secretariat, charged with writing and 
sending the resultant instructions. A higher, more 
politically-sensitive meeting is held regularly on 
Wednesday morning with the Ministers’ personal 
representatives, the cabinets minis ttriels, attending 
and with the Secretary General in the chair. 

Many problems are dealt with on an ad hoc basis 
in meetings on various levels of representatives of 
the Ministries affected by the specific issue. Called 
and chaired by the appropriate official of the Secre- 
tariat, these meetings may lead to a reconciliation 
of views, a determination of further study by a re- 
sponsible Ministry or the preparation or the actual 
writing of instructions. The Secretariat may also 
initiate meetings in order to get a sense of a prob- 
lem, its dimensions and, if in doubt, a reading of the 
Ministries’ positions. 

A corollary to its task of coordination is arbitra- 
tion. This normally occurs at the level of the cabinets 
ministbiels. Once agreement is reached, instructions 
may be sent immediately. More sensitive matters or 
incompletely settled questions may be summarized 
by the Secretary General and referred to the Elysee, 
where the arbitrated position may be approved. Al- 
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tematively, the Prime Minister’s office may settle 
the question or it may be raised at a Council of 
Ministers for further discussion. 

II. COMMENTARY 

The responsibility of the Secretariat is at once 
narrow and wide-ranging. It undertakes to coordi- 
nate only the conduct of French policies in regard 
to the EC, but the scope of the EC is far from being 
narrow. In the absence of meetings of the inter- 
ministerial committee, the task of coordination de- 
volves upon the Secretariat. Its efficacy is due in 
part to its reputation for efficient and unbiased 
work as well as to a clear juridical statement of its 
scope and authority; that is, it is the obligatory ref- 
erence point for all instructions or documents 
passed between Paris and its Brussels delegation. 
Intermediary centralized organs are familiar 
French structures with their basis in traditional 
French concepts of centralization. Hence, the Sec- 
retariat has a moral authority which acts to mini- 
mize its recourse to legal powers stated in the de- 
cree creating the Committee. 

The disinterestedness and consequent credibility 
of this administrative organ is engendered by 
staffing patterns. Top talent is recruited and re- 
warded after the tour at the Secretariat by being 
named to responsible posts. Since the permanent 
staff is deliberately limited in numbers, no career 
can be made within the organization. “In-house” 
policies do not tend to develop. 

Ministries do not attempt to circumvent it or to 
bargain among themselves on issues within its pur- 
view. In any event, any such bargain would have to 
be passed through the Secretariat, which might 
then exercise its right to invite further views or 
wider collaboration. Conversely, any Ministry 
which might refuse or neglect to work via the Secre- 
tariat would quickly find that its views were ex- 
cluded from the Secretariat’s authoritative instruc- 
tions to French delegates. At lower levels, all 
Ministry personnel travelling to Brussels to repre- 
sent France must have their orders authorized by 
the Secretariat ; 20 this acts as a control on the unity 
of policy voiced for any contradictory statements, 
which could be isolated and refuted. 

Seen from the vantage point of the Brussels dele- 
gation, a slight modification to the Secretariat’s 
seemingly perfect performance should be made. It 
is the case universally for missions established 
“where the action is” to believe that they have a 
better reading of the situation than the home 
offices. The French delegation in Brussels shares 
this tendency and prefers to conduct business with- 
out instructions, either avoiding requests for in- 

!0 Helen Wallace, National Governments and the European Com- 
munities, (London: Chatham House/PEP, 1973), p. 21. 


structions or manipulating them so that instruc- 
tions received are those the delegation desires. 

Again from the viewpoint of the French mission, 
a moderated view of the vaunted French unity in EC 
matters can be gained. Contradictory positions may 
be put forth by French representatives, although 
much less frequently than German delegates, who 
may regularly make contradictory declarations on 
the same matter. Within the mission itself, the am- 
bassador’s control is uneven. He himself will meet 
with other EC permanent representatives when a 
problem involves third countries. His workload is 
increased, as he must follow the work done in EC 
committees by members of his delegation from the 
agricultural or finance ministries. working directly 
with their EC national counterparts and must rec- 
oncile technical and political aspects of problems. 

In the past, the Secretariat has been aided in its 
functions and in its prestige by the frequent prac- 
tice of its Secretary General also being named as an 
economic counsellor to the French President. 
While this is not currently the case, it was true 
throughout the Pompidou presidency and fre- 
quently during de Gaulle’s terms. The identifica- 
tion (or fusion) of the two roles could not but em- 
phasize the authority of the Secretary General in his 
dealings with ministries. He was often in a position 
to advance policies as well as to execute them. The 
double assignment worked to enhance the unity of 
policy. It is still too early in the Giscard d’Estaing 
presidency to determine the role that the Secretary 
General will play, but Pompidou’s appointee, now 
wearing the single hat of Secretary General, finds 
the job “less fascinating” than when he combined 
the two posts. This synthesis obviously reinforces 
the ability to align instructions firmly within global 
positions on trade, finance, and such issues. 

In summary, the Secretariat has been able to 
fulfill its executive tasks for several reasons. It works 
in an area of policy which is critical to France, all 
European matters being interpreted consistently by 
succeeding governments as “high politics.” So the 
degree that presidents consider “Europe” their do- 
main and bring the head of the Secretariat into the 
presidential office, the authority of the Secretariat 
is enhanced and its role may spread to policy mak- 
ing- 

Contributing to the importance of the Secretariat 
are its clear juridical statement of powers and its 
attachment to the Prime Minister’s office, symboliz- 
ing that it is above ministerial quarrels. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This report on economic coordination has high- 
lighted two traits; that coordination is forced on all 
governmental systems by the nature of interna- 
tional problems, and that coordination has to occur 



at appropriate levels of authority if its purposes are 
to be achieved. Mere institutionalization of coordi- 
nation is insufficient and may bring its own prob- 
lems, e.g. pro forma consultation, outside ministerial 
bargains, hesitation to bring real issues to this 
forum. 

From the German experience can be retained the 
concept of institutionalization on several levels. 
The wisdom of this can be seen to the degree that 
such a system prevents too many issues from rising 
to top levels for handling. Lower levels can be 
charged with specific functions, information, and 
decisions on execution of noncontroversial mat- 
ters. A second higher level could make decisions on 
more complex matters requiring some interpreta- 
tion of existent policy. A third level can be charged 
with thornier problems of interpretation which 
might entail some modification to existent policy. 
Where coordination is destined to hammer out a 
U.S. policy in international negotiations, the appro- 
priate level would be either the second or the third 
level, depending upon the importance of the prob- 
lem (i.e. a tin accord as compared with the Tokyo 
round of trade talks). 

Only three levels are proposed for the United 
States. Bureau heads would represent the first, 
since they are responsible for a rather specific area. 
Department Under Secretaries would represent the 
second level; since they have a perspective of their 
department’s work and views, they have — or can be 
given — sufficient authority to resolve disputes and 
to harmonize interpretations of existent policy. The 
Secretary would represent the third level. 

Given the demands upon the time of each of 
these officers, deputies could regularly replace 
them and be delegated authority. Also, interdepart- 
mental committees can exist on an issue area and 
need not normally include the full range of depart- 
ments. 

The French model of the Secretariat for Euro- 
pean Economic Questions is not unknown in U.S. 
practice. It differs from U.S. experience in that it 
handles permanent substantive matters, whereas 
U.S. task forces have dealt with a problem or 
negotiation limited in time. The United States has 
been wisely known to disband any such organiza- 
tion after the need for it has passed. In this way, 
in-house policies cannot develop, a problem ob- 
viated by the French practice of limiting the num- 
bers of staff and giving the Secretariat a precise, 
policy-executing role. To underline the authority of 
the Secretariat — and its limitations, a clear juridical 
statement has been issued, and political support, at 
least in the past, has been made evident. 

The United States may set up such a unit in view 
of the Tokyo round of trade talks. Its own and 
French models can provide guidance. A small per- 
manent staff is difficult to recommend in multilat- 


eral instances where U.S. involvement is not perma- 
nent and where the penetration of the international 
organization into domestic realms is not great. The 
Institute recommends against several such staffs 
which might be set up outside current departmental 
structure to handle particular problems, e.g. devel- 
oping commercial ties with the Soviet Union. 
Rather, the Institute’s proposal, found in Part III, 
for a revised purpose of the Department of State 
can subsume major but singular tasks involving in- 
terdepartmental coordination. 

B. Multilateral Diplomacy 

INTRODUCTION (FRANCE) 

The overall introduction to the Institute report 
has pointed out that the growth of multilateral di- 
plomacy, which normally concerns technical mat- 
ters, has sharpened the problem of coordination 
within national governments. In order to conduct 
their EC representation with coherence, the French 
have developed a specific coordinating device in the 
form of a small secretariat which is the obligatory 
point for instructions to the delegation in this inter- 
governmental forum; see report entitled “Coor- 
dinating and Conducting Foreign Economic 
Policy.” 

BRITISH REACTION TO INCREASED 
MULTILATERALISM 

Introduction 

Britain’s experience with multilateral diplomacy 
in permanent international organizations began in 
fora such as the United Nations but was radically 
quickened with EC membership. The effect upon 
internal British governmental organization has 
been to widen the number of domestic participants 
in foreign policy. At the same time, greater cohe- 
sion in governing is necessitated. External effects 
include new burdens being placed on officials as 
foreign travel has increased and demands for en- 
largement of foreign posts from home departments 
which seek more space. Perhaps oddly, bilateral re- 
lations seem to be enhanced in this era of multilat- 
eral diplomacy. 

Expanding Memberships 

British involvement in permanent multilateral or- 
ganizations dates from around the end of World 
War II, with the successive establishment of the 
United Nations, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and, later, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Its intensive and continu- 
ing participation in multilateral consultations 



within an increasing number of organizations, how- 
ever, dates from around 1960, with the gradual ac- 
ceptance by the British government that it could 
not sustain its international commitments nor 
achieve its foreign policy objectives unaided by col- 
laboration with other friendly governments. 

The creation of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, with its various 
committees and working groups, was paralleled by 
the creation of a number of European organizations 
for technological cooperation. Strains upon man- 
power were created as changes in the NATO alli- 
ance structure and moves towards joint procure- 
ment sharply increased the number of committees, 
subcommittees, and working groups during the 
mid-sixties. A separate Eurogroup, with its parallel 
structure of working parties and subcommittees, 
was established in 1969. Entry to the European 
Communities also involved Britain in the separate 
multilateral structures for European economic co- 
operation, each with an extensive substructure of 
regular and occasional committees. In addition, 
there are a number of less formal “conferences” 
linking European ministers of transport and other 
domestic ministries. By 1974, virtually every minis- 
try in Whitehall was involved in multilateral di- 
plomacy within the framework of one or more inter- 
national organizations. 

Expanding commitments entailed by member- 
ship in permanent international organizations have 
several effects upon internal organization proce- 
dures. One is the explosion in communications be- 
tween Whitehall and overseas capitals within the 
developed Western world. A substantial training 
effort for home civil servants has been mounted by 
the Civil Service College over the past three years, 
providing instruction in foreign languages, courses 
on the European Communities and courses on the 
political and governmental structure of the other 
European countries with which they now have to 
deal. Perhaps most important has been the related 
upsurge of domestic ministries’ interest in detailed 
developments in domestic policy in other coun- 
tries, an effect which will be dealt with more fully 
below. 

The impact on Whitehall of the vast expansion in 
international travel by home civil servants has also 
been significant. In 1973, some hundreds of British 
oificials each week were travelling between London 
and Brussels on EEC or NATO business. The ad- 
ministration gave serious consideration to the eco- 
nomics of providing its own aircraft rather than 
relying upon commercial airlines. Other highly- 
travelled routes are to Paris, Bonn, Amsterdam, 
Rome, Washington, and so on. During 1973, one in 
three of the entire administrative-grade staff of the 
British Treasury travelled abroad on government 
business. All five of the most senior officials have 


been caught up in international travel, one of them 
spending over a third of his working time out of the 
country. The consequent strains on the normal 
working practices of the Treasury were consider- 
able, requiring a substantial adjustment of work 
loads and work patterns. 

Bilateral Diplomacy Enhanced 

It has been realized that, paradoxically, involve- 
ment in multilateral intergovernmental decision 
making increases the importance and the com- 
plexity of bilateral contacts, rather than displacing 
them. The British government has learned from the 
French the importance of bilateral contacts before 
a major multilateral meeting. In this forum, bar- 
gains can be struck and coalitions built in order to 
increase the government’s leverage in influencing 
the shape of any package which eventually emerges. 

Many British officials attribute the success of the 
French government in EC negotiations compared 
to its colleagues’, to the active attention its dele- 
gates pay to preparatory bilateral bargaining, as 
well as to careful coordination between the minis- 
tries involved. 

The implication of this relationship of bilateral 
bargaining to multilateral negotiation is that for 
effective national policy making, overseas missions 
need to be very closely integrated into the national 
machinery. The British delegations to NATO and 
to the European Communities act in many ways as 
extensions of the Whitehall machinery. They com- 
ment on papers in draft and their members travel 
back to London regularly. During the negotiations 
for British entry to the EC, the ambassador in Paris, 
Sir Christopher Soames, regularly visited London 
to advise the government on negotiating ap- 
proaches. In the bargaining which surrounds mul- 
tilateral decisionmaking, the government which is 
best advised on the strong and weak points of their 
partners and on the best way to strike up alliances 
with groups within other national governments has 
the best chance of success. 

A further implication of this relationship is that 
when simultaneous negotiations are proceeding in 
a number of different institutional frameworks 
along a wide range of issues, effective national coor- 
dination becomes even more important. Oppor- 
tunities may be taken for trade-offs between differ- 
ent sectors. 21 A concession on agricultural imports, 
for instance, may be made in return for an agree- 
ment on joint procurement. 

The British government has not always been en- 

21 Trade-offs may backfire, as in the instance when France tried 
to persuade the Italian government to accept the SECAM system 
of color television in return for French support for Italian re- 
quests for international economic assistance, but unfavorable 
publicity beset those efforts. 



tirely clear in its attempted bargaining between dif- 
ferent sectors of policy. Continued support for the 
Concorde project, for instance, was argued by some 
within Whitehall as a necessary quid pro quo for 
French acceptance of the British candidature for 
EC entry, though without any bankable assurances 
that one would necessarily imply the other. 

A second reason for requiring tighter coordina- 
tion is the need to prevent different national repre- 
sentatives in different sets of negotiations from sup- 
porting contradictory policies as they react to the 
developing negotiating situation. At one point in 
early 1974, only some active monitoring in White- 
hall prevented the British delegations to the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe and 
to the European Communities from taking up con- 
tradictory positions on the regulation of East-West 
trade. This near error appeared in spite of efforts 
within both delegations to keep abreast of each 
other’s progress. The need to maintain control and 
to ensure consistency of policy is yet another source 
of pressure towards the centralization of foreign 
policy making in Whitehall. 

RELEVANCE TO THE U.S. 

British membership in the EC raises the possibil- 
ity of an international organization making deci- 
sions which can potentially embarrass a govern- 
ment and significantly affect national interests. 
Although the United States is not a member of any 
organization able to have such effects, an accelera- 
tion of current trends may bring the United States 
closer to this type of involvement. New skills will be 
required; new manpower will doubtless be neces- 
sitated. Presumably, these changes will influence 
the organization of government, specifically in re- 
gard to measures of unifying policy and means. 

The United States has before it the experience of 
other governments both in the influence exerted by 
multilateralism and the reactions of other govern- 
ments. These can guide U.S. preparation at pre- 
sent. For example, while bilateral contacts have in- 
creased rather than decreased in importance, their 
context has changed. Therefore, the United States 
can program itself to form a body of diplomats 
whose skills go beyond those previously required. 

ADDENDUM 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES “ 

Committees from several ministries may be es- 
tablished as the need arises in order to prepare the 
British position for a one-time international confer- 
ence, e.g. the U.N. Conference on the Environment 

!2 The information in this section is based on an unpublished 
manuscript by William Wallace. 


in Stockholm in 1972. Where there is sharp dis- 
agreement among ministries, the committees ac- 
cumulate the functions of resolving conflicts or or- 
dering priorities. For either solitary or permanent 
international meetings, the interministerial com- 
mittee structure serves an important fourth func- 
tion, which gains in importance in permanent, far- 
reaching international organizations such as the 
European Communities. That function is to con- 
front domestic considerations and constraints. 
Treaty obligations may arouse domestic opposition 
or domestic sources may seek an action which pre- 
sents certain problems in view of other British 
goals. 

If the committee system performs valuable 
chores, it is not without cost. A preparation similar 
to congressional hearings in the United States de- 
mands time, time which might have been spent on 
other responsibilities. Such preparation includes 
trying to foretell the views which may be presented 
by other ministries and leads to considerable du- 
plication of work. 

Interdepartmental committees are usually at the 
Under Secretary level, but issues may rise through 
the Junior Minister level. Cabinet committees and, 
as a last resort, the Cabinet itself. Participants must 
have sufficient official authority to protect their 
ministry’s interests or to make agreements. 

One “cost” and the question of the level at which 
committees are convened are linked. As pointed 
out in the description of principles for ministerial 
organization in Germany, intra or interministerial 
agreement on disputed points risks cutting debate 
off too soon. The British practice differs from the 
German one in that the committees begin to con- 
vene on a higher level than the section level which 
is salient in German bureaucratic procedures. The 
establishment of super-ministries, such as the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, may, on the other 
hand, cloak disagreement within a larger structure 
and not benefit from airing disagreement in an in- 
terministerial meeting. 

C. The Management of New Issues — 
Britain 

The expanding range of intergovernmental rela- 
tions into which the British government has been 
drawn during the past two decades has highlighted 
various new issues. Safeguards for nuclear energy 
installations, collaborative projects for aircraft de- 
velopment, space law, control of seabed mining, 
and international cooperation on the environment 
are among the current problems imposing them- 
selves on foreign policy considerations. Few of 
these are entirely new concerns for government, 



but their emergence as issues for international 
negotiation raises new problems for policy manage- 
ment. 

The present Whitehall reorganization to handle 
technological and related issues stems directly from 
the hard experience of the 1960s. The Whitehall 
structure now illustrates governmental apprecia- 
tion of the need to counterpose industrial needs 
with political and security interests. Since most new 
issues overlap the responsibilities of several gov- 
ernment departments, the Cabinet Office again as- 
sumes the coordinating role. Generally, the FCO 
has provided the lead and the servicing of negotiat- 
ing delegations but otherwise has held a privileged 
or central position. Rather than mixed delegations 
of diplomats, legal advisors, home civil servants, 
and technical experts conduct international 
negotiations. Whitehall coordination is conducted 
through regular interdepartmental committee 
structures. The Intelsat negotiations of 1969/70 
exemplify this coordination process. The British 
team included officials from the Post Office and 
from several domestic ministries with the FCO Un- 
der Secretary responsible for scientific and techno- 
logical questions serving as chairman. 

Nuclear energy problems are managed rather 
well, due in part to their innate importance. Both in 
its civil and military applications, nuclear energy 
has been an international concern since World War 
II. Its political implications are readily apparent. In 
Britain, high-level decision making, sometimes by 
the Cabinet itself, has succeeded in reaching bal- 
ances between considerations of security and 
finance as well as between the interests of the devel- 
oping British nuclear industry and those of the for- 
eign policy. 

Snags in cooperation among the Whitehall de- 
partments and ill-defined objectives hampered ini- 
tial efforts at technological cooperation. The 
agreement with the French government to de- 
velop Concorde was negotiated and signed by the 
then Ministry of Aviation, with only minimal refer- 
ence to the Foreign Office's legal advisors. Two 
years later, Treasury officials admitted to a parlia- 
mentary committee that they did not yet have for- 
mal authorization for the project, although ex- 
penditures were by then well advanced. The 
Franco-British agreement in 1965 for the joint de- 
velopment of the Anglo-French Variable Geome- 
try Aircraft (AFVG), the Jaguar, and three helicop- 
ter models left loopholes that allowed the French 
to cancel the AFVG despite British protests, while 
retaining the other components of what had been 
intended as a balanced package. The Foreign 
Office and the Prime Minister were willing to 
make use of what Mr. Wilson called Britain’s 
"technological trump card” as a political lever to 
win over French support for British entry into the 


European Community. Industrialists, however, ap- 
proached the question of international coopera- 
tion from a different perspective and, by the end 
of the 1960s, many within the British aircraft in- 
dustry felt that their interests had been sacrificed 
for no tangible political purpose. 

Negotiating teams have been assembled as a rule 
from the responsible officials within the ministries 
concerned, officials who have themselves par- 
ticipated in the prior formulations of government 
policy. It has not been British practice in these 
negotiations, or in providing delegations for tech- 
nical international conferences, to create task 
forces outside the regular Whitehall structure. 

Role of the FCO 

The Foreign and Commonwealth Office (FCO) 
responded by emphasizing the value of its negotiat- 
ing skills and its familiarity with foreign govern- 
ments. It also paid increased attention to technical 
aspects of foreign policy, seeking to develop an in- 
house capacity for such issues. Now, for example, 
personnel are actually seconded to industry for a 
two-year period. Functional departments responsi- 
ble for the technical aspects of foreign relations 
have now established a closer liaison with the 
domestic ministries primarily concerned. 

The FCO has an important role in preparing con- 
ferences, as in the 1972 U.N. Conference on the 
Environment. The conference involved representa- 
tives of most Whitehall departments, many new to 
intergovernmental negotiations. Working groups 
of twelve to twenty persons prepared positions on 
particular issues, which they carried to an ad hoc 
committee (up to forty officials) within the DOPC 
structure. The novelty of the issues to be treated at 
Stockholm, together with the uncertainty and inex- 
perience of domestic ministries as to how to react 
to the prospective international regulation, made 
for some strains among different ministries. It was 
only after strong pressure from the FCO that the 
negotiating delegation was reduced below sixty. 

For the 1974 U.N. Law of the Sea Conference, a 
similar procedure governed. However, a reduced 
number of seething problems in this latter confer- 
ence reflected the longer experience of the minis- 
tries in regard to international cooperation on 
related maritime and fisheries questions. The 
preparatory committee included officials from the 
Ministries of Defense, Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Industry, Environment and Energy, as well as from 
the Treasury, Law Officers and the FCO. Whereas 
until 1970 the FCO had provided the lead in British 
policy on the U.N. Seabed Committee, prepara- 
tions for the 1974 conference were coordinated by 
the Cabinet Office, with two officials from the 
DOPC Secretariat playing a central role. Although 



a supernumerary Assistant Under Secretary re- 
called from retirement led the delegation, he had 
no special Secretariat. The staff of the Marine and 
Transport Department of the FCO was increased 
only by one to cope with the added burden. 

Commentary 

By this process of adaptation, the new struc- 
ture and work patterns of Whitehall can handle 
new issues without recruiting new staff or foster- 
ing new agencies. The implementors of policy 
are likewise the negotiators. The FCO does not 
aim to compete for control. While gradually ex- 
panding the staff in concerned departments, the 
FCO maintains a policy of deliberately cutting 
back on active diplomatic involvement as domes- 
tic civil servants gain negotiating experience. The 
role of the FCO is still chiefly the provision of 
both political input and negotiating expertise, as 
in the nuclear centrifuge negotiations with the 
Dutch and Germans, while the home civil ser- 
vants contribute technical know-how and 
familiarity with the domestic industry. 

This process of meshing expertise with decision- 
making aids coordination at home. Critics would, 
however, argue that it breeds a conservative atti- 
tude vis-^-vis international negotiation. The Intel- 
sat and the Centrifuge negotiations treated com- 
plex underlying issues but were relatively limited in 
scope. These two instances may be regarded from 
a British point of view as a success, but at successive 
UNCTAD, Stockholm Environment, or Law of the 
Sea Conferences, British participation brought no 
major initiatives. The procedures in Whitehall pro- 
mote interdepartmental compromises; potentially 
radical departures in policy take shape as moderate 
proposals. Defenders of these procedures would 
argue, to the contrary, that there has been little 
opportunity for initiatives given Britain’s position 
as a heavily committed country with limited re- 
sources. Their advantages in terms of flexibility, 
their reliance on existing manpower, and their inte- 
gration of negotiating teams with existing policy 
and department responsibilities are seen as out- 
weighing the potential cost in terms of reduced 
powers of innovation and initiative. 

0. Budgeting 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

None of the three countries studied has a com- 
prehensive budget for all activities handled by what 
might be termed their total foreign affairs commu- 
nity. The idea does not appear to have even been 
evoked or discussed seriously, and traditional 


budgetary processes are followed. Budgets are pre- 
sented annually in all three countries on a minis- 
terial or agency basis. In France, the “tough” inter- 
locutor is the budget department of the Ministry of 
Economics and Finance. The Ministry further as- 
sures its dominance over all governmental bodies 
by naming a financial controller to each and requir- 
ing his visa before even officially approved ex- 
penses may be made. Rigidity is introduced, and 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has found itself upon 
occasion unable to react to new diplomatic open- 
ings. 

THE BUDGET AND RESOURCE ALLOCATION 
PROCESS IN BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

Introduction 

The British Government has not yet developed a 
satisfactory procedure for assessing and allocating 
budgetary resources for foreign relations in terms 
of overall policy priorities. The obstacles to such a 
development lie partly in the institutional divisions 
of Whitehall, partly in the continuing weakness of 
parliamentary control, and partly in a prevailing 
skepticism about the potential rewards of such an 
exercise. 

In principle, the share of governmental resources 
devoted to foreign relations is decided in overall 
terms by the Cabinet, and the distribution of those 
resources among different programs by the DOPC. 
In practice, the balance between established ex- 
penditure programs is altered only incrementally, 
except when a major change of policy introduces 
additional considerations 23 or when the termina- 
tion of a major military commitment allows a sub- 
stantial recasting of the defense budget. Defense 
expenditure itself is the responsibility of a different 
division of the Treasury from that responsible for 
overseas aid, information, and representation and 
reports to a different Under Secretary. 

Cool re-examination of expenditure priorities 
within the non-defense part of the external budget 
has been inhibited by constant pressure over the 
past ten years by the Treasury for budgetary cuts. 
Consequently, there has been a desperate scramble 
by each agency to defend its budget from further 
reductions, and this has left little opportunity for 
discussion on the optimum allocation of scarce re- 
sources. 

Even in regard to those activities accepted as fall- 
ing within the “traditional” arena of competence of 
the Foreign Office, no overall budgetary supervi- 
sion is enforceable, given certain administrative 

“This occurred in 1972 when the Conservative Government 
allocated an extra £ 6 million to the information budget in order 
to promote cultural interchanges with continental Europe in 
view of British entry into the European Communities. 



statutes. The ambivalent relationship between the 
FCO and the Overseas Development Administra- 
tion 24 has limited FCO oversight of the size or 
allocation of the aid budget. The Overseas Devel- 
opment Ministry (as it now is) has its own finance 
division, its own set of priorities, and its own 
domestic lobby for political support. The BBC 
(whose External Services are a charge on the for- 
eign budget) and the British Council are similarly 
autonomous agencies, although subject to overall 
FCO direction and financial control. The Central 
Office of Information also operates in its overseas 
activities more directly as a service agency to the 
FCO. 

There is, thus, no point within Whitehall where 
the allocation of resources among the different 
agencies concerned with foreign relations is drawn 
together. The Central Policy Review Staff, located 
in the Cabinet Office, has not yet turned its atten- 
tion to this area. The Treasury lacks the manpower 
resources to do so, and is inhibited by its internal 
structure as well. The Treasury division responsi- 
ble for overseas representation, information, and 
aid budgets is too small to be able to perform more 
than a monitoring function and is certainly too 
small to support longer-term enquiries into the al- 
location of resources among major programs. Yet 
the overall size of these expenditure programs is 
not such as to merit a high priority for re-examina- 
tion by other sections of the Treasury or the White- 
hall machinery. By the end of 1972, for instance, 
only one “Program Analysis and Review” exercise 
had been conducted on an external relations pro- 
gram, namely dependent overseas territories. Cri- 
teria for assessing the “right” balance for overseas 
expenditure are crude in the extreme. The Duncan 
Committee, which reported in 1969, noted that ex- 
penditure on overseas information by Britain was 
higher than that of France or Germany, while cul- 
tural spending was lower. The information budget 
was subsequently reduced, but without a compen- 
sating increase in the cultural budget. 

The replacement of the old House of Commons 
Estimates Committee in 1 97 1 by a new Expenditure 
Committee has to an extent improved parliamen- 
tary supervision of expenditure on foreign policy. 
The new committee was allowed to establish a sub- 
committee for Defence and External Affairs, and 
this has produced a number of useful reports. Al- 
though its staff of three is a more generous alloca- 
tion of assistance than has been provided for any 
other subcommittee, and although the Ministry of 
Defence has cooperated in the provision of confi- 
dential information and even of some forecasts of 

!< From 1964 to 1970, the latter was a separate ministry and 
again since February 1974 has been separated from FCO con- 
trol. 


future expenditure, the subcommittee has so far 
paid little attention to the overall allocation of re- 
sources between programs. It sees its role as much 
more limited, investigating the efficiency of specific 
programs, not questioning the assumptions behind 
them. Its chairman and several of its members are 
interested primarily in defense and the armed ser- 
vices, and the committee’s report has reflected this. 

Since the end of the 1960s, the Treasury presen- 
tation of public expenditure forecasts to Parliament 
has been broken down into programs which include 
a category for “defense and external relations” with 
four sub-headings, but these do not attract detailed 
debate or scrutiny in Parliament. 

Cost-Benefit Analysis 

The FCO has experimented with cost-benefit 
analyses of its various programs, although a memo- 
randum presented to the Expenditure Committee 
of the House of Commons in late 1971 noted that 
the “studies so far suggest that the possibilities for 
measurement of this kind are severely limited.” 
Skepticism over the value of such analysis is based 
upon the difficulty of isolating from the general 
flow of contacts between Britain and other coun- 
tries those effects which result directly from gov- 
ernment expenditure, as opposed to the private ac- 
tivities of British firms or British citizens. For 
instance, a study of the relationship between the 
level of expenditure on trade promotion in foreign 
countries and the growth of British exports con- 
cluded that “it is impossible to make any direct 
correlation between the cost of commercial repre- 
sentation and the amount of British exports.” 
Stronger doubts are expressed about the validity of 
such exercises in the fields of aid and culture, al- 
though the FCO and the BBC’s External Services 
have made some attempts to examine feedback on 
the effectiveness of cultural and informational 
efforts. 

Within the last four or five years, the FCO has 
introduced a regular “Country Assessment” exer- 
cise, coinciding with the periodic inspections of 
overseas missions. These weigh both the scale and 
the internal balance of British resources expended 
on relations with particular countries, in terms of 
the importance and the characteristics of the British 
interests involved. They include, where relevant, 
some reference to the balance between defense ex- 
penditure and civilian programs. The difficulty of 
quantifying British interests and British influence 
limits the degree of exactness achieved, but assess- 
ments serve as a valuable focus for discussion on 
priorities and objectives. Such discussions are con- 
ducted within the FCO and are used as the basis for 
the internal allocation of resources. The Treasury 
does not, however, participate in these discussions, 



and, as internal papers, their conclusions are not 
presented to Parliament. 

The British Government does not, therefore, ap- 
proach its external expenditure in terms of an over- 
all budget. Within the limits imposed by financial 
stringency, however, the FCO has begun in recent 
years to try to relate expenditure to policy aims 
more self-consciously than in the past, but its suc- 
cess, however, has so far been limited. 


E. Export Promotion 

INTRODUCTION 

Export promotion by governments in liberal 
economies must be understood in two contexts: 
the effect on domestic structures and how exter- 
nal dealings can be organized. Internally, govern- 
ments encounter problems of whether they have 
authority in this area, coordination with the pri- 
vate sector, appropriate structures for coordina- 
tion, and so forth. Externally, governments of 
liberal economies must find effective ways to 
conduct their programs in both other liberal and 
state-run economies. 

An initial section will examine certain aspects of 
the effort of governments to promote exports. A 
subsequent section looks into the French organiza- 
tion for this activity and comments upon some of 
the lingering problems unlikely to be dispelled, as 
well as some minor administrative problems arising 
from the activity itself. The final section reviews 
German handling of external trade, particularly 
with state-run economies. 

CONTEXT 

Western governments have historically pro- 
moted exportation and have employed a variety 
of means and specialized institutions. As balance- 
of-payments problems continue to confront the 
Western nations, it can be expected that they will 
increasingly resort to the avenue of exports, per- 
haps with the intention of redressing a trade im- 
balance or, alternatively, of stimulating the 
domestic economy. This is likely to continue de- 
spite the conflicting pressures for export controls 
which are likely to grow due to inflationary pres- 
sures and the era of shortages rather than of sur- 
pluses. 

The success of export promotion efforts is de- 
pendent upon the competitiveness of the home 
economy and its structure, as well as the general 
state of international demand. Further, it is diffi- 
cult to show that export promotion has more 
than a marginal impact on a country’s interna- 
tional economic situation. Given elements elud- 


ing policy makers’ control and the methodological 
difficulty of evaluating alternatives, cost-benefit 
analysis of national plans for export promotion can- 
not be rigorous or definitive. Should an upsurge 
or decline in sales occur, it would be difficult, un- 
der these conditions, to show the impact of govern- 
mental efforts.* 5 

The overall organization of relations between the 
public and private sectors in a particular country 
influences the framework within which a promo- 
tional program operates. Domestic groups and gov- 
ernmental officials must agree on the techniques by 
which it can be achieved. In terms of the govern- 
ment’s overall economic and monetary policy, tax 
incentives or credit terms must be discussed as well 
as internal or international constraints on such gov- 
ernmental measures, for instance, those affecting 
EC members. 

After consultation with the private sector, in- 
tragovemmental coordination, involving varying 
administrative agencies, must be undertaken. 
Credit rates and export guarantees, for example, 
must be harmonized, informational activity must be 
undertaken, and subsidies to promotional offices 
budgeted. 

FRANCE 

Organization 

Overall responsibility for harmonizing the vari- 
ous aspects of French promotional programs falls 
to the External Economic Relations Division 
(DREE after its initials in French) of the Ministry 
of Economics and Finance.’ Its chief executive 
agency for programs is the French Center for For- 
eign Trade (CFCE after the initials in French), 
which has commercial agents throughout France. 
Other agencies include the French Bank for For- 
eign Trade and a credit guarantee agency.* 6 The 
DREE itself assigns commercial agents widely 
around the world. Responsible for defining the 
main orientations of promotional activities, the 
DREE is the appropriate interlocutor in intragov- 
emmental councils. 

The methods used by the CFCE, typical of the 
arsenal employed by most nations, correspond 
closely to the internal organization of the agency. 
Information is received systematically from cham- 
bers of commerce throughout France. An advisory 
council exists to supplement these channels of in- 
formation. Representatives of professional organi- 
zations and of the chambers of commerce meet in 

“Military production by the private sector constitutes an ex- 
ception to the general case. 

••While the DREE is concerned with commercial credits, an- 
other division of the Ministry of Economics and Finance, the 
Treasury, is charged with government loans. 
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this context with officials from French financial in- 
stitutions and from the technical and economic 
ministries. Information gathered abroad can, of 
course, be transmitted through these contacts. 

A major division of CFCE deals with trade fairs, 
technical publicity, organization of related services 
or transportation, and contacts with overseas 
agents. In the case of trade fairs, the government 
subsidizes up to 80% of the cost of exhibiting if the 
firm does not make enough sales to cover its ex- 
penses. Furthermore, this division handles profes- 
sional training and allots related foreign scholar- 
ships. 

A special division exists to encourage agricultural 
exports. A service to process incoming reports 
from the overseas attaches works in close liaison 
with the DREE. Another section, not subdivided for 
trade with state-run economies, constantly reviews 
juridical rulings concerning international trade in 
all parts of the world. Also attached to the CFCE is 
a planning organ, but its work at the macro-analyti- 
cal level is poorly integrated into the work at the 
individual firm level for which the CFCE was orga- 
nized. 

In addition to its principal functions of informa- 
tion, promotion, and training, the CFCE also does 
market surveys at the request of specific companies. 
These services are paid for by the private exporter 
at a reduced fee. 

Information is both disseminated and collected 
overseas through the assignment of commercial 
agents. These agents report to the DREE through 
embassy channels. Information about possible mar- 
kets is passed to the CFCE, which can disseminate 
it among French firms. 

The commercial agents are an integral part of the 
“contact network” deemed necessary to an export 
program. Yet, like their U.S. counteiparts, they may 
feel that their efforts are poorly integrated into 
either a coherent national policy framework or 
the work of the local French missions. Commer- 
cial attaches may pursue, with the agreement 
of an ambassador, 27 certain local contracts. But 
if a visiting official of the Treasury Division of 
the Ministry of Economics and Finance deems 
the potential purchaser a poor credit risk, his 
report can annul his colleagues' efforts. The ex- 
pansionist purpose of the DREE is often at odds 
with the Treasury Division’s greater conserva- 
tion. 

17 As in most nations' diplomatic organizations, other ministry 
personnel are formally under the authority of the ambassador 
who signs off on all messages to Paris. In practice, of course, this 
formality is seldom invoked and reports are generally sent as 
written. 

This, of course, depends upon the capacity, training, and in- 
dustry of the ambassador. An energetic and intelligent one 
should be able to control the substantive issues. 


The French Context 

France is much more dependent on exports for 
economic growth and full employment than the 
United States. Also, while it is not evident that 
France is more effective than the United States in 
export promotion, France evidences a much closer 
relationship between government and private busi- 
ness. Mutual assistance and dependence of these 
sectors facilitate implementation of policy. For ex- 
ample, the French have increasingly resorted to the 
technique of government-sponsored trade fairs in 
new or difficult markets such as the USSR or China. 
The French not only select participants but also 
guarantee financial support. Government officials 
brief businessmen and private as well as govern- 
mental banking officials. By a reciprocal commit- 
ment, private financial and business institutions in- 
form public authorities of their own foreign 
dealings. 

By assigning primary responsibility to the DREE 
and its executing agency, the CFCE, France has 
mobilized the initial instruments for the shared 
goal of increased external sales. The centralization 
of administrative responsibility with the DREE 
lends unity to the diverse aspects of such a pro- 
gram. Yet, centralization by itself does not au- 
tomatically insure harmonized action. While execu- 
tion is assigned to the CFCE, it is bolstered in its 
work by the strength and prestige of the DREE, 
which is the level at which contacts with other gov- 
ernment agencies are undertaken. This organiza- 
tional hierarchy means that the CFCE itself is not a 
source of authority, but French experience so far 
suggests that the distinction between an executive 
and a conceptual and coordinating level is an effi- 
cient one. 

GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE 

In trade dealings with the socialist bloc, the Ger- 
man government has faced the dilemma of reconcil- 
ing official encouragement with the working of a 
liberal domestic economic structure. It has sought 
to remain in the background, while encouraging 
domestic interests and by providing basic infra- 
structure services, 28 removing the government 
from domestic and foreign areas of potential politi- 
cal conflict. Even in relations with industrialized 
countries, the government plays a discrete role. In 
many countries, for instance Britain, the informa- 
tion service to the local business community has 
been transferred from the commercial attach^ to 
the representative of the German chambers of com- 
merce. 

••German chambers of commerce established overseas re- 
ceive government subsidies but separately organize and conduct 
their activities. 
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Relations with the Soviet Union 

German economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union is handled by a Mixed Commission com- 
posed of representatives from industry and govern- 
ment. The chairman is the Minister of Economics; 
in his absence, a leading industrial figure may claim 
the chairmanship. The industrial delegation in the 
Commission is drawn from the Federation of Ger- 
man Industries . 29 Termed the Eastern Committee 
of German Industry and Commerce, it represents 
the four national federations of business. 

The full Mixed Commission communicates de- 
tails of Soviet proposals for projects of economic 
cooperation to the industrial committee, which in 
turn notifies its member organizations, their re- 
gional and subregional chambers of commerce, and 
sector federations of industry such as chemical 
manufacturers and tool-makers. These pass the in- 
formation to individual firms for supply of the item 
sought. The firms, for their part, deal directly with 
the appropriate Soviet agency (which may or may 
not have an office in Germany). The Soviets would 
have preferred that the process, described above, 
also operated in reverse, i.e. with the German fed- 
erations choosing the firm and placing the order, or 
the BDI Joint Committee as a whole working out 
bigger projects. German businessmen refused to 
institute such a policy, judging it incompatible with 
the liberal economic system. 

The principle of giving fair and unbiased access 
to the Soviet market is compromised by the fact that 
industry’s representatives on the Mixed Commis- 
sion have very important business interests. Their 
own firms tend to take the lion’s share of the trade. 
Nevertheless, smaller specialized firms which are 
typical within the investment goods sector do profit 
from the arrangement. 

In order to promote German business in the 
Soviet Union, the Economics Ministry has created 
an agency which collects information about Soviet 
and Eastern European economic plans and pro- 
jects. The Information Agency transmits these data 
to the four national business federations which 
carry their suggestions to the sessions of the Mixed 
Commission. German industry, however, fre- 
quently finds it difficult to carry out the broad ob- 
jectives. 

Development Cooperation 

A much simpler but similar practice takes place in 
the field of development cooperation. German aid 
is in principle generally untied: the government is 
not involved in placing contracts. The regional 
(Lander) chambers of commerce jointly run an in- 

29 Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie (BDI) is similar to the 
British Confederation of British Industries. 


formation and contact service which has repre- 
sentative offices in individual developing countries. 
The German Ministry of Cooperation subsidizes 
this service by a straight grant, but these offices are 
neither legally nor geographically connected with 
the German embassies. 

RELEVANCE TO THE U.S. 

While responsive to liberal economics, the 
French and German governments have found more 
or less activist intervening roles between private 
and foreign contacts. The United States might aim 
for the “low silhouette” of the German solution, 
encouraging businesses to continue to conduct 
their own contacts but making it worth their while, 
as is done in France, to inform the government 
regularly of the results of the contacts. The disad- 
vantages to small businesses could be mitigated by 
their participation in the information exchange. 

Besides encouraging business, the U.S. govern- 
ment could undertake a more rational organization 
and hierarchy among U.S. agencies involved with 
external trade. A reorganization might create pres- 
sure from below, forcing top U.S. officials to define 
the goal of export promotion. Unity in organization 
would permit smoother implementation of any pro- 
grams decided. A big governmental program does 
not seem appropriate. 

The problem besetting U.S. commercial attaches 
abroad is also reflected in the French experience 
(although the cause is peculiar to the French system 
of training and assigning these persons). As long as 
attaches come from other ministries, some problem 
of integration into the mission can be expected. A 
determined and aware ambassador can usually miti- 
gate this. An upgrading and clarification of priori- 
ties on trade might moderate U.S. officials’ current 
dissatisfaction with their status. More careful re- 
cruitment and briefing offer an immediate first step 
in this direction. 

ADDENDUM 

BRITAIN 

Throughout the interviews in France, dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed with the French program of ex- 
port promotion, and the British “superministry”, 
the Department of Trade and Industry, was cited as 
a model. Although this example was not further 
analyzed, the following remarks are germane. The 
British Organization of Export Promotion was also 
cited: a centralized Export Intelligence Bureau has 
been established as the focal point of information 
flow, and the Trade Development Office and Com- 
mercial Department manage promotion. 

In reporting export and investment opportuni- 



ties, the Embassy sends copies directly to those firms 
in the U.K. which would be interested. They also 
service firms by filling orders for foreign profes- 
sional publications, micro-film, and fiches. Equally 
important, the commercial and scientific and tech- 
nical counselors file regular intelligence reports 
which are published promptly and made available 
to the public by the Department of Industry. These 
intelligence reports are said to act as an early warn- 
ing system and are said to run three to five months 
ahead of published commercial reporting such as 
the New Scientist. 

In return, firms often program foreign visits of 
their representatives through the embassies, rein- 
forcing the information feedback, and cueing com- 
mercial, scientific, and technical attaches to their 
interests. 

F. Training of Foreign Service Personnel 

FRANCE 

All of the caveats about unintended effects of the 
shift in policy-making arenas and structures find 
their reflection in the problem of training foreign 
affairs personnel. It should be clearly understood 
that in France as elsewhere there is no single corps 
charged with foreign policy and receiving a special 
preparation. Rather, in addition to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, certain individuals hold posts to 
which may accrue regularly some part in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. Noteworthy among these are 
the Secretariat General for the Interministerial 
Committee charged with affairs of the European 
Communities, the Bureau of External Economic 
Relations and the Bureau of the Treasury, both of 
the Ministry of Economic and Financial Affairs, as 
well as the Technical Cooperation Ministry. Minis- 
tries having one or more sections devoted to ongo- 
ing foreign policy questions include agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce, national defense, transport, 
economics and finance (customs), education, and 
health. 

This clarification accepted, we can nevertheless 
look at the persons filling these positions, examine 
their professional and educational background, and 
derive some shared factors. The outstanding factor 
is a high level of education, invariably, at France’s 
top specialized scientific-technical institutes. One 
result is that the negotiators have an enviable repu- 
tation. The Ecole Nationale d’ Administration 
(ENA), established in 1945, has joined the ranks of 
traditional producers 30 of those men who rotate 
into the top grades of the civil service where ad- 

,0 Notably, the Ecole Polytcchnique, under the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense (only a few of its graduates make a career in that 
ministry). 


ministrative and policy matters often meet. Some of 
these graduates do pass later into private industry. 

Part I will concentrate on the preparation given 
at ENA. The criticism that the training and the con- 
ception behind such a school has drawn will be 
reflected in the commentary section, part II. The 
essence of excellence that the Institute sees in such 
training forms the basis of recommendations in 
part III. 

I. Training/Curriculum 

Entrance is through a competitive examination 
requiring a prior postgraduate preparation in law 
and economics as well as general knowledge in such 
fields as political history, sociology and foreign lan- 
guages. Nine of ten candidates are eliminated. 
Since 1973, two entrance examinations corre- 
sponding to two programs or “tracks” of study have 
been offered, and each gives entry to a single pro- 
gram. A similar exam is given for persons who are 
already in the civil service. 

Whether one chooses the general track, with its 
emphasis on more general training in economics, 
sociology, and the psychology of organizations, or 
the economic track with its more penetrating eco- 
nomic analyses, the curriculum is approximately 
the following. A student spends his first year of 
ENA in an on-the-job training program. This pro- 
gram generally includes eight months at a prefecture. 
Then, a student has the choice of working for ap- 
proximately four months either in an embassy, in a 
hospital, in an overseas French territory, or he may 
go to Grenoble to complete a course in the funda- 
mentals of law. He then spends approximately 
three months in the “real world”, for instance, 
working with a business, an advertising agency, a 
bank, a department store, Air France, or the electri- 
cal company, and at least one week is spent as a 
worker somewhere. 

After these assignments, the young ENA student 
begins a series of courses and a long seminar in the 
form of a small working group, which collectively 
produces a paper on an administrative problem. 
Among the courses that a student must take are 
international relations (the negotiating process and 
how accords are arrived at), official texts and docu- 
ments, accounting or mathematics, computers, for- 
eign languages (students destined for the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs must take two languages; others 
take one language). There are additionally two op- 
tional subjects. 

A capacity for hard work has been exhibited 
before entering ENA. During the students’ three 
years, this capacity is further refined, and certain 
skills are polished. Students learn to synthesize 
large masses of documents and to produce a suc- 
cinct, well-written report putting forth the essence 



of a problem. They learn to base their case work on 
decrees; as noted above, the study of official texts 
is obligatory. During their field experience, stu- 
dents actually enter into negotiations with local 
agencies. All students, including those aiming for a 
diplomatic career, must work with urban problems: 
they may deal with mayors, sanitation departments, 
etc. 

From his admission to ENA, a student is salaried, 
begins to earn seniority and may profit from all 
other rights accruing to civil servants. In return for 
his schooling, he must serve the government for ten 
years. Upon graduation, he enters the top echelon 
of civil service posts . 31 

II. Commentary 

One important result of the institution of ENA is 
that all ministries effectively lose control over the 
recruitment of their top administrators. Ministries 
submit to ENA annually the number of persons 
needed, and then the graduates, according to their 
ranking on accumulative scores, select the post they 
desire. Most graduates, not surprisingly given their 
original choice of training in public administration, 
envisage a career to be led chiefly in France itself. 
The ministry is slipping below other choices, such 
as a prefectural career and traditional first-choice 
Grands Corps. 3 * An ENA Graduate becomes a diplo- 
mat in part by chance. Ministries and governmental 
agencies therefore recruit officials who have almost 
identical preparation and generally comparable ca- 
reer aims. 

The steady arrival in influential posts of ENA 
graduates has permitted certain patterns to form 
and has provoked criticism as well as praise . 33 An 
“old-boy” network is detected by some who praise 
or condemn it for bypassing traditional bureaucra- 
cies. Since other loyalties also exist, this network 
has not consolidated nor attempted any action in its 
behalf. The uniformity of training has been charged 
with leading to a uniformity of views. A more seri- 
ous complaint concerns the "technocratic” bias to 
reasoning; students are not psychologically respon- 
sible to the French electorate, some say. The very 
existence of such a school has come under attack 

’■Positions of administrative importance are divided into cate- 
gories A,B,C and D. Movement between any of them is rare; 
to accede to A, a government worker would have to attend 
ENA. 

’’Within certain ministries, great prestige accrues to the cate- 
gory A echelon, referred to as les Grands Corps (Inspection of 
Finance, the Council of State and the Court of Accounts are the 
most highly regarded non-technical ones). Members of these 
Corps, as well as some lesser ones, have high mobility throughout 
all of French government and often are detached for special 
missions or to the personal staffs of ministers. 

’’The influence of ENA graduates has emerged simulta- 
neous with but originally independent of governmental stabil- 
ity under the Fifth Republic. 


for creating an elitist institution with limited ac- 
cess . 34 

Training is based on more than real administra- 
tive problems, but these and actual experience are 
valued parts of the program. The current director 
intends to bring the curriculum back to a more 
classical one. Among the variety of courses have 
been ones on social problems or multinational 
companies taught by outstanding scholars. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Institute’s recommendations depart from 
the assumption that the U.S. government would not 
wish to establish either an undergraduate or gradu- 
ate school to train future administrators and that 
departments would not relinquish control over 
their recruitment. The Institute, however, retains 
several points from the ENA system which result in 
the high quality of morale of the personnel. 

Government service is seen as rewarding and is 
made attractive to some of France’s most intelligent 
and ambitious youths. These well-trained young 
men and women are permitted to commence their 
careers in posts of comparative importance rather 
than merely passing time in lower ranks, filling re- 
quirements more applicable to less specifically 
trained personnel. The scope of their preparation 
and assignment to posts of responsibility permit 
France to involve some of her best trained civil 
servants regularly in foreign affairs, whether as 
negotiators with other nations or at home in the 
analysis or execution of policy. 

Frenchmen dealing with foreign policy are firmly 
grounded in the domestic bases of that policy and 
are sensitive to such ramifications of their work. 
This, plus their intimate association over the years 
with the content of policy, gives force to their de- 
fense of French interests. 

The Institute believes that the U.S. govern- 
ment could create needed courses of high caliber 
for its civil servants who have achieved or who 
are entering at an appropriate level of responsi- 
bility. The departments would retain not only 
control over recruitment but, through their sepa- 
rate career paths, designate the people to attend 
such courses. 

The thrust of the courses should deliberately syn- 
thesize economic, semi-technical and juridical as- 
pects of problems facing the nation in its interna- 
tional dealings. They should emphasize the full 
domestic aspects. The courses should deal explic- 

S4 ln fact, ENA was intended to democratize entry into the 
Grands Corps and other closed levels of administration. It also 
established preparatory schools throughout the country to 
counteract the over-heavy presence of Parisians. Neither meas- 
ure has gready changed the social identity of the high adminis- 
trators. 
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itly with policies and the sources or rationale of 
policies. Since policies are never merely “rational”, 
students should be familiarized with informal 
procedures for processing policy. Taught to re- 
sponsible young administrators, these courses 
should not be timid. Specific current problems 
could serve as case studies and lend immediacy as 
well as concreteness. The level of the courses 
should be fairly high; the pace fairly demanding. 

Small teams of high administrators who also deal 
regularly with these matters would be desirable in- 
structors and would themselves benefit from the 
synthesis of a team presentation. Care should be 
taken to see that teaching positions are subject to 
regular turnover in order to keep the course 
material related to actual concerns. 

The U.S. government currently underutilizes the 
Federal Executive Institute and other centers closer 
to Washington, which could perhaps expand their 
services to assure the newly-created courses. De- 
pending upon resolution of personnel problems in- 
volved with prolonged absence away from Wash- 
ington and so forth, courses could be part-time or 
full-time for intensive periods. The format of the 
courses could be lectures; certain aspects- of the 
French model, such as field experience, would be 
less necessary, given the ongoing job experience of 
the persons selected. 

On a more general level, U.S. personnel recruit- 
ment for foreign affairs could benefit by some 
French (and also British) practices. Personnel 
should be recruited for types of jobs, i.e. adminis- 
trative, political reporting, economic analysis, for 
which their training prepares them. The job catego- 
ries should have distinct criteria for selection, 
grading, and promotion, and the career paths 
should be kept separate rather than being amal- 
gamated. 

G. White Paper on Defense 

GERMANY 

The German Ministry of Defense (MOD) pub- 
lishes a bi-annual 35 report on defense questions 
which represents agreed government policy and 
prescribes measures for specific defense problems. 
The full name is “The Security of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Development of the 
Federal Armed Forces.” In the first part of this case 
study, the formal aspects of the White Paper and its 
preparation will be described. A second, analytic 
section ties the paper to its particular German con- 
text, while the recommendations abstract from the 

,8 A first, thin White Paper was published in 1969 and a second 
in 1970. Subsequent issues have been published bi-annually in 
1971/72 and 1973/74. 


two preceding sections the relevance of the paper 
to the United States. 

I. THE WHITE PAPER 

Beginning with a restatement of Germany’s alle- 
giance to the North Atlantic Alliance, the report 
reviews changes in alliance operation and analyzes 
new international discussions on security or arms 
control and their relevance, stated briefly, to differ- 
ent elements of German society. The main body of 
the report discusses the German military, the struc- 
ture of German defense organization, new concepts 
of recruitment and training, promotion or career 
possibilities, and so on. A break-down of the Ger- 
man defense forces is given with an inventory of 
equipment. A final documentary section reviews 
the status of prescribed measures announced in 
previous years. 

Functions of the White Paper 

The White Paper serves to provide an overall 
account of German defense policy and to announce 
future intentions in this area. There are two iden- 
tifiable functions which the White Paper performs. 
It informs the public, the federal parliament, and 
the NATO alliance what the federal government 
plans to do in defense policy in the next two years, 
and it contributes to the government’s public affairs 
program by informing its own citizens and others 
abroad what the government is doing in defense 
and security policy. 

Drafting/lnterministerial Coordination 

There are four distinct phases to the preparation 
and acceptance of the White Papers. Drafting 
and intraministerial approval are done within the 
MOD, which supervises the last two phases of in- 
terministerial approval and Cabinet considera- 
tion. 

The recently established planning office, at- 
tached to the Minister, conceives and writes the first 
drafts. These are gone over in detail in meetings 
with the various departments. The staff informs 
other relevant departments of other ministries gen- 
erally at this stage. 

After the chapters have been composed, they are 
approved in a meeting of heads of department in 
MOD, chaired by the Minister himself. 

The final text is then sent from MOD to all 
concerned branches of the government, i.e., the 
Foreign Office, Finance Ministry, Economics Min- 
istry, Interior Ministry, and the Chancellor’s 
Office. During the time the text is in the hands 
of these other branches, various suggestions and 
comments are made. An interministerial meeting 



of competent representatives approves the re- 
vised text. 

The revised text next goes to the Federal Security 
Council, the Cabinet committee which is responsi- 
ble for national security policy. The report is dis- 
cussed at the level of section chiefs and department 
heads of those ministries which are formal mem- 
bers of the council. 

After the Federal Security Council has approved 
the text, it is presented as a for"nnl proposal to the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet does not discuss strategic or 
policy questions but confines its attention to ques- 
tions involving financial matters, such as officer sal- 
aries or pay scales, and also the legal aspects of such 
financial matters. 

Special Features 

Probably the single most striking feature of the 
German White Paper is its chapter on “National 
Defense and Society,” which deals with social- 
philosophical problems, such as civil-military re- 
lations, conscientious objection, and freedom and 
discipline. Although the last Dutch White Paper 
on defense had a similar chapter, the German 
one remains unique in scope. It has also been 
somewhat controversial within MOD and, during 
the conference of department heads, was exten- 
sively criticized. Some officers in the MOD re- 
garded it as failing to show a sense of commit- 
ment; defenders of the chapter point out that it 
simply describes things as they are, not as they 
should be. 

Future White Papers 

Another White Paper is in preparation, due to 
appear in 1976. It contains a somewhat critical 
chapter called “20 Years of the Bundeswehr,” 
which will deal with the changes in strategic doc- 
trines which have taken place during the past 20 
years and with their real consequences for the Bun- 
deswehr. 

Two other new features which are likely to ap- 
pear are a chapter dealing with the financial-politi- 
cal consequences of past military planning and a 
chapter dealing with the change of the Bundes- 
wehr’s structure from division to brigade, with a 
detailed look at the new brigade structure. The 
problem of the Multiple Role Combat Aircraft 
(MRCA) will be treated extensively. 

In addition, it is hoped that the next White Paper 
will achieve greater readability, without losing its 
usefulness as a handbook to German defense 
policy. One suggested way to achieve this goal is to 
divide the White Paper into two parts; the first deal- 
ing with the security policy of the Federal Republic 
in general, the second providing a documentary 
overview of this security policy, with charts and ta- 


bles. At present, the text of the White Papers inter- 
mingles the two aspects of the report, so that the 
flow of the chapters tends to be impeded and the 
readers forced to wade through detailed statistical 
information. 

II. COMMENTARY 

Although the origins of the White Paper 
stemmed from a particular political situation and 
the presence of a strong personality in the Ministry, 
it has since become a regularized procedure of the 
German government. With the Social-Democrats 
taking charge of German defense, it was necessary, 
in view of their past declarations objecting to the 
build-up of the Bundeswehr and NATO member- 
ship, to issue a clear statement of policies to be 
pursued. This particular government and the lead- 
ership of the social-democratic party have to tell the 
public and the members within their own party why 
they are making a security policy that is directed 
towards defense and detente. These two aspects of 
German defense policy have to be sold to a domes- 
tic audience: the detente aspect to the Bundeswehr, 
the defense aspects to the left wing SPD members, 
and the combination of detente and defense to the 
general public. 

A subsidiary purpose was the desire of a new 
Minister, current Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, to 
control his bureaucracy by committing it to a 
unified statement of defense policy. He established 
a small planning office and assigned it responsibil- 
ity for the paper. Under activist chairmen, this staff 
dominated the traditional department heads. Now, 
however, a career officer is chairman and it is 
thought that his style will be reflected in the next 
White Paper. 

In the wider framework of defense questions, 
personality often plays a central role. For exam- 
ple, it has been of importance who chairs the Fed- 
eral Security Council and who is in charge of the 
agenda. Formally it is the Chancellor but, in fact, 
in security affairs it may be the Minister of De- 
fense. Occasionally, difficult questions between 
the different ministries, especially between the 
Ministry of Defense, the Foreign Office, and the 
Chancellor’s Office, have been resolved by maneu- 
vering issues onto the Cabinet level first and cir- 
cumventing the National Security Council as a 
subordinate committee of the Cabinet. Whereas 
Brandt was usually willing to leave the chairman- 
ship to the Defense Minister, Schmidt may con- 
tinue in his capacity as Chancellor to chair the 
Federal Security Council. This question is impor- 
tant because it is an indicator of who has a better 
chance to get his views accepted in contested is- 
sues, the Ministry of Defense or the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 



The interministerial coordination involved in the 
production and distribution of the White Paper de- 
rives from the view that it is not the job of MOD to 
justify the Bundeswehr, but rather the entire gov- 
ernment must present and defend defense policy. 
Yet, the paper remains essentially the work of 
MOD. The ministry does the actual drafting and 
rewriting, which represents a well-considered con- 
sensus. Other ministries’ views cannot easily be in- 
tegrated, especially in view of the short time allot- 
ted for their review of the MOD text. The input of 
the Foreign Olfice, in particular, is small; for the 
1973/74 paper, the Foreign Office had only two 
days to go through over 400 pages. 

Those issues in the White Paper which are ad- 
dressed not to NATO strategists and members of 
the German government already committed to cur- 
rent defense policy have required more intense in- 
terministerial consultation. For example, the chap- 
ter on “National Defense and Society” had to be 
coordinated closely with the Labor Ministry and the 
Treasury. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The defense White Paper is particularly bound to 
its domestic political context; yet, some transfera- 
ble elements can be extracted. 

As German national security policy is not so 
much an issue between the political parties in the 
Bundestag as within the social-democratic party it- 
self, the White Paper is also addressed to members 
of the coalition parties. A number of questions 
which are dealt with in the defense paper, for in- 
stance social questions, questions on the education 
and formation of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and questions of conscientious objections, 
are addressed to critics within the left wing of the 
social-democratic party. These questions have all 
been domestic issues within the Federal Republic, 
especially within the social-democratic party, dur- 
ing the last years preceding the presentation of the 
White Papers. The results are sometimes rather 
ambiguous statements since the government has to 
ward off criticism, on the one hand, that it is fur- 
thering a military-industrial complex in the Federal 
Republic and, on the other, that it neglects the in- 
terests of German industry and does not provide 
enough security for the Federal Republic. 

It is interesting to note that consultation on the 
political party level is perhaps more authentic than 
the pro forma interministerial process. There are 
close contacts with the leadership of the three par- 
ties represented in the Bundestag before the final 
version of the paper is drawn up. Little or no con- 
sultation is held with the Defense Committee of the 
Bundestag or the defense committees of the Bun- 
destag party groups. The highly limited time of 


circulation of the paper to other ministries prohib- 
its them from studying the paper. Here, as at the 
cabinet level, changes made to a large and complex 
document cannot be fundamental. (This realization 
is, of course, part of the tactic of circulating the 
paper in this form). 

Any “policy-forcing” function of the White Paper 
would appear dampened with the new set of per- 
sonalities at the head of the Defense Ministry and 
as chief of the planning section. The next paper 
may deal with specific interests of the armed forces 
instead of with wider questions. Where the White 
Paper succeeded in raising discussion on the aims 
and goals of German security policy similar to the 
national commitments debate in the United States, 
it could be said to serve a function similar to that of 
the various hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

With this understanding of how the paper is writ- 
ten, one could say that when it is presented to the 
Parliament, it presents the unified position of the 
government, unlike the U.S. Department of Defen- 
se’s Annual Report, which is drawn up exclusively 
within DOD. This not only fragments policy mak- 
ing, but it also isolates DOD as the sponsor of de- 
fense policy in contrast to the other branches of the 
government. The recommendation which follows is 
clear: the United States should attempt to present 
a more broadly conceived defense report, which 
would serve not only to begin to coalesce defense 
policy within the government as a whole but would 
take into account domestic critics of U.S. defense 
spending and the so-called “military-industrial 
complex.” 

In order for the paper to gain support from the 
full governmental apparatus, meaningful consulta- 
tion on drafts — not completed versions — should be 
assured with interested departments and agencies. 
A working group could be assigned to discuss the 
drafts, which could be referred back to each ministry 
for comment. Reassembled, the working group 
would now be delegated authority to reach a final 
version. Sufficient time (several months) should 
be allotted in order to encourage true participa- 
tion. 

A second recommendation stems from the form 
of the German White Paper. The United States de- 
fense report might benefit by a similar division of 
the text; one section could present a readable over- 
view of defense and security policy and another 
contain statistical information, presented in clear 
tables and charts. A corollary to this recommenda- 
tion is that the United States defense report pay 
more attention to graphic design: one of the obvi- 
ous merits of the German White Paper is its fine 
graphic design and its lay-out. 



ADDENDUM 

INTELLIGENCE COORDINATION— Britain 

In Britain, coordination of policy between the 
Foreign Office and the Defense Ministry is achieved 
by several organizational techniques warranting 
mention. 

a) The provisioning of intelligence is even- 
handed. The Joint Intelligence Committee ensures 
that the DM and the FCO receive the same intelli- 
gence data base at the same time. This system is 
said to be regular and rigorous. 

b) A single intelligence estimate is worked out 
within the intelligence community by the JIC: De- 
fense and the FCO do not receive competitive as- 
sessments of the intelligence data base. 

c) The head of the JIC is a Foreign Office man, 
not the nominee of an intelligence service. 

d) The Cabinet Office coordinates crisis manage- 
ment between the two Ministries. The machinery is 
said to be excellent and rapid, but problems can 
arise if a ministry does not avail itself of the machin- 
ery. 

e) Once the DM or the FCO arrives at its own 
assessment, dissemination to the other ministry is 
ensured by the Cabinet Office. 

H. Information Policy — Germany 

INTRODUCTION 

Problems relating to information and communi- 
cations in the Federal Republic reflect the transi- 
tion of Germany from defeat to recovery. In the 
almost 30 years since the Second World War, Ger- 
man information policy has been motivated less 
and less by the need to expiate and to gain interna- 
tional acceptance. 

Instead, with the postwar era behind, the German 
government is interested more in improving the 
present functioning of the government and in pre- 
paring it for the future. Increasingly, it is concerned 
with the professionalization and modernization of 
information work and with the need to elevate the 
level of German information activities to be on a 
par with its other diplomatic, economic, and politi- 
cal efforts. 

This transition can be documented by examining 
both organizational and technical aspects of Ger- 
man information policy modernization within the 
Federal Press and Information Office, the Foreign 
Ministry, and the Chancellor’s Office. 

THE PRESS AND INFORMATION OFFICE 

In the initial absence of a foreign affairs ministry 
after the War, the German government established 


the Federal Press and Information Office (BPA 
after the initials in German). The BPA is not a min- 
istry but is a federal agency operating under the 
direction of the Chancellor. The Chancellor ap- 
points the BPA chief, whose rank is that of a State 
Secretary. He serves as the government’s official 
spokesman. The head of the BPA participates in 
many top level policy discussions. For example, he 
takes part in Cabinet meetings and in daily foreign 
policy discussions in the Chancellor’s Office. Most 
recently, he participated in the preparatory talks for 
Chancellor Schmidt’s visit to the Soviet Union, as 
well as accompanying the Chancellor while on this 
trip. 

The BPA has three audiences. First, on a domes- 
tic level, it informs the ranking members of the 
federal government and of the Bundestag about im- 
portant daily events. It also informs the German 
public about government policy, domestic and for- 
eign, and publishes guidelines about this policy. 
Second, the BPA’s Department of Foreign Informa- 
tion drafts material about German domestic and 
foreign policy for dissemination to foreign audi- 
ences. Third, it sends non-classified information to 
German missions through the Federal Government 
Radio. 36 This takes two forms. “Green” messages 
report political speeches, commentaries, and other 
public data; “Red” messages are comprised almost 
exclusively of wire service reports. 

FOREIGN MINISTRY INFORMATION SECTION 

Problems relating to information policy are as- 
signed to two Sections within the Foreign Ministry: 
the Press Section and the Foreign Information Sec- 
tion. The Press Section, which is under the direct 
authority of the Foreign Minister, informs the gen- 
eral public about specific problems relating to the 
work of the foreign ministry. The Section Chief is 
present at the press conferences given by the gov- 
ernment spokesman. He is also responsible for 
briefing the Foreign Ministry’s directors at their 
daily conferences. 

The Foreign Information Section (which is part 
of the first political department) provides embas- 
sies with current information about political devel- 
opments considered important by the Ministry. 
There are two services. 

The so-called “blue service” is a typewritten mes- 
sage service which provides German embassies with 
two kinds of reports. The first are reports compiled 
in the various departments of the foreign office 
dealing with a broad spectrum of political themes, 

56 A problem of the Information Radio has been that, because 
of Germany’s geographic location, most shortwave transmis- 
sions must be limited to two hours, hardly enough time to trans- 
mit the entire text of important speeches, such as those which 
involve current government policy in international economics. 
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such as the European Community, Berlin, the GDR 
representative in Bonn, the meeting of the Euro- 
pean Communist parties and so forth. The second 
kind of reports sent are “think pieces”, i.e. long- 
term perspective analyses which cover major as- 
pects of German foreign relations, such as German- 
Soviet or German-Chinese affairs. The reports are 
transmitted by diplomatic courier to the ambassa- 
dors abroad, who in turn distribute them to the top 
political and economic officers in the embassies. 
They are classified but at the lowest classifica- 
tion. 

The second service is called ORTEX, a term 
standing for “orientation telex” and is a telex infor- 
mation service between the foreign office and the 
embassies, again sent directly to the ambassador, 
on an average of three or four times a week. These 
telex messages are sent according to need and are 
directed to 60 overseas German missions. Sent by 
code, they cover ongoing operational aspects of 
foreign policy. For example, the transcript of the 
first Kissinger-Genscher meeting in Bad Reichen- 
hall was distributed overseas by means of ORTEX. 

COMMENTARY 

The magnitude of Germany’s information work 
is so great and its. efforts so diffuse that the system 
can only be described as pluralistic, even frag- 
mented. There are literally hundreds of govern- 
mental, semi-official, and commercial organizations 
engaged in foreign information and cultural ser- 
vices. Even with the attempted centralization within 
the executive branch of government, the division of 
labor and responsibilities is not always clear-cut or 
effective, and the coordination of foreign informa- 
tion does not work perfectly. For example, the BPA 
is partially dependent on the Foreign Ministry to 
receive a certain amount of its information input. 
The coordination procedures themselves show 
deficiencies, and the process is a time consuming 
one. Communications between the BPA and for- 
eign missions have to go via the Foreign Ministry in 
both directions. This can be especially troublesome 
in cases where the time factor is important. In addi- 
tion, some coordination is lost because the BPA 
department head for foreign information no longer 
takes part in the daily briefings of the department 
heads of the Foreign Ministry under the guidance 
of the State Secretary. 

Nevertheless, coordination in foreign informa- 
tion policy is being attempted both institutionally 
and on a personal basis. Traditionally, the head of 
the BPA’s foreign information policy department 
has been a diplomat. Today, about eight diplomats 
are delegated to the BPA to work in this department 
as specialists. 

Current practice is that the foreign information 


department head of the BPA meets at least twice a 
month with the section chief of the Foreign Ministry 
to coordinate, plan, and make decisions about their 
common work. In addition, the press officer of the 
Foreign Ministry coordinates his work with that of 
the BPA regarding any problem connected with 
foreign affairs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Institute concludes that the administrative 
procedures to coordinate and modernize the oper- 
ations of information policy in the German govern- 
ment are still too imprecise to recommend. More- 
over, efforts at centralized control of information 
by the executive tend to raise political questions 
about the desirability of such centralization in a 
democracy, questions which could become equally 
pointed in the United States. 

We do recommend, however, that technical 
procedural innovations in German information 
handling be considered for use in the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

NEW TECHNICAL PROCEDURES IN 
INFORMATION HANDLING 

There are two innovative procedures in German 
information handling which are in the process of 
further refinement. The first is the development in 
the Foreign Ministry of a new short-wave transmit- 
ter, developed by the Foreign Ministry together 
with the German electronics firm Siemens. The 
purpose of this new transmitter is to stabilize the 
reception of short-wave broadcasts in other coun- 
tries and thus enable the Foreign Ministry to ex- 
pand the scope and range of its overseas communi- 
cations. Essentially, this transmitter performs a 
function similar to that of the PAL system in Ger- 
man television, which stabilizes the colors being 

received. 

This new transmitter-receiver system operates by 
sending each letter twenty times in rapid succes- 
sion; the receiver can then differentiate between 
strong and weak signals, and the message is re- 
ceived without interference. The foreign office 
claims that this new system guarantees almost 
\ 00 % reception, regardless of weather and solar 
disturbances. 

The second is the establishment of a computer- 
ized information system for the collection and dis- 
tribution of all recordable government activity. 
Based in the Chancellor’s Office, this system pro- 
vides both that office and other ministries with an 
overview of all important government measures 
and documents. It serves to support the planning, 
direction, and balance of governmental activities 
and also as a means of increased interministerial 
cooperation. In addition, it augments already exist- 



ing planning facilities within individual ministries 
and informs members of the government about the 
complex interdependent nature of policy ques- 
tions. 

The current data system dates back to the period 
of the Grand Coalition and to proposals made then 
by a task force on governmental reform. After the 
social-liberal coalition government was formed, the 
idea for such a planning apparatus began to be put 
into practice by an interministerial planning group. 
Today, it has developed into an effective tool of 
executive leadership. 37 

The computerized information system is con- 
ducted with the participation of all Federal minis- 
tries. Every ministry, including its agencies, is re- 
quired to report to the Chancellor’s Office all its 
measures and documents as soon as they surface 
within the ministry, not only bills being prepared 
but also reports to the Parliament (like the cen- 
sus). 38 Each federal ministry, including the Foreign 
Ministry, has a special division chief responsible for 
planning and also a technical specialist for the 
Chancellor’s Office’s information system. 

The reports, submitted to the Chancellor’s Office 
by the 1 5th day of each month, provide information 
on the time frame for the projects, their fiscal and 
environmental aspects, and on certain political 
data, such as whether they are expected to be con- 
troversial. They are submitted by responsible spe- 
cialists from ministerial departments on a special 
standardized data information sheet which is then 
transferred to a computer for storage and later re- 
trieval. 

In the current legislative session, altogether 
1,710 reports have been recorded on the comput- 
ers. These include matters which will be dealt with 
by the Cabinet, the Bundestag or Bundesrat, the 
organs of the EEC or measures which are otherwise 
important politically or financially. By the end of 
this legislative session, the number of reports re- 
corded is expected to reach 2,500. 

The information is divided into the following cat- 
egories: jurisdiction, content description, levels of 
decision, deadlines, overlapping deadlines, ■ ex- 
pected problems of parliamentary involvement, 
evaluation of political reactions, groups of con- 
cerned people, environmental effects, effects on 
prices and on the EEC, domestic financial aspects, 
and Finance Ministry data which may deviate from 
given data. 

The information print-outs and summaries are 

57 Such an information system is a service. A computer can 
only provide a support function for the government; a computer 
cannot plan. 

38 The subdivision of the Chancellor’s Office responsible for 
this information system is Section V/3 (Information system, 
electronic data processing, statistics and prognosis procedures). 
It is attached to the Planning Office of the Chancellor's Office 
(Section V). 


particularly useful for the heads of ministries and 
their staffs, for Cabinet staff and other experts who 
are not just concerned with their own activities but 
with many. They can receive the information print- 
outs and summaries on a regular basis from the 
Chancellor’s Office. These serve as a reminder of 
the multifaceted nature of policy questions and as 
a check-list for their own planning. 

American staff experts in the government who 
need to keep abreast of the complex interdepen- 
dencies of foreign policy questions would be aided 
by the introduction of a similar service. 

IV. Summary/Conclusions 

Foreign policy making in the three countries 
studied reflects the evolution toward centralization, 
which also characterizes U.S. processes. Yet, within 
the common overall pattern are important differ- 
ences of procedure. This finding is directly relevant 
to the study’s concern with transferability and 
guides several of the Institute’s recommendations 
on structures and reorganization for changing func- 
tions. Based on its observation of the European 
systems, the Institute will make supplementary 
suggestions about devices such as agreed policy 
statements, which facilitate the work of structures. 

In putting forth these ideas, the Institute has 
tried to look beyond surface comparability, e.g. 
policy centralization within the four countries. 
Within a common reaction to similarly experienced 
events, important differences have been discerned. 
They have been judged to the extent possible for 
any inhibitory effect on transferability and for the 
nature, e.g. systemic or idiosyncratic, of that hin- 
drance. Account has been taken of the fact that, 
outside their original setting, devices or practices 
may work differently. Seemingly similar structures 
may serve various functions or may have one result 
in one setting and a strikingly different result in 
another context. 

ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS 

In the search for practices and techniques which 
might profitably be transferred from one of the 
European countries to the United States, the study 
discovered relatively few new organizational con- 
cepts or structures. It did reveal a marked European 
preference for employing existent structures rather 
than creating new ones for newer tasks. This 
method has entailed an emphasis on inter-organi- 
zational coordination which, in turn, has called for 
some new structuring (e.g. multi-tiered systems of 
interministerial coordination). The result has 
nevertheless been to funnel authority toward the 
political and administrative apex. 

This method of utilizing structure contrasts with 
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certain U.S. precepts, although the end result is 
similar. When confronted with new policy demands 
and relationships, the United States frequently 
turns to organizational innovations such as the 
creation of high-level White House coordinating 
bodies. These are sometimes effective for dealing 
with urgent issues. The practice, however, in- 
creases the number of power centers, and conflict 
or confusion is engendered at the policy-making 
center. 

In the light of evident deficiencies in the U.S. system, the 
Institute believes that the European precept of molding exist- 
ing structures to new tasks can guide the United States as 
it organizes to meet new demands upon the government. It 
recommends that the United States government should only 
sparingly create new agencies or taskforces. Rather, the 
government should improve and strengthen existing institu- 
tions such as the current departments or overseas missions 
and rely on them. It is in the light of European reli- 
ance on available organization that the more de- 
tailed comments which follow will focus much more 
heavily on changing functions and responsibilities 
of current organizational units and improving their 
performance rather than on creating new ones. 

STRUCTURAL ALTERNATIVES 

The Permanent Secretary 

In virtually all British and German ministries, and 
in a few French ones including the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry, a high level career official is charged with 
extensive administrative and implementation re- 
sponsibilities. In many instances, he is also charged 
with creating or deciding policy and may undertake 
interministerial consultation as well. The duties of 
the Secretary General (France), State Secretary 
(Germany), or Permanent Under-Secretary (Brit- 
ain) are dependent upon a number of factors, 
among them the Minister’s attitude and degree of 
reliance on the office and the individual personali- 
ties in both posts. Since this officer is a high level 
civil servant chosen from the very top of the career 
service, a presumption exists that he can play an 
extremely valuable part in the smooth functioning 
of his ministry and the government at large. 

Observation of the general working of this post leads us 
to the conclusion that the U. S. policy making and executing 
process might gain through institutionalization of the 
bureaucracy 's role by the creation of a position occupied by 
a respected senior official, perhaps called Permanent Secre- 
tary, in each of the major departments and agencies. In 
European practice, this official has often had liaison duties 
with the national parliaments, a feature which in the past 
lent some importance to the post. This is less true today 
and suggests that the utility of the position is inher- 
ent in its tasks. If adopted by the U.S. government, 
this position might provide a network of authorita- 
tive officials in each department which could be 


charged with joint execution of policy. The network 
should be given some interagency decisional au- 
thority and might evolve into the basic instrument 
of interagency coordination. It could also provide a 
partial correction against the tendency of a highly- 
centralized and politicized government to focus on 
limited items and then only for sporadic periods of 
time. The bureaucracy, appropriately led by such 
officials, could supplement the ability of the politi- 
cal center to study current or evolving issues. 

Such a recommendation may seem to fly in the 
face of the reality that ministries, and therefore 
those serving in ministries, may decline in impor- 
tance as policy making becomes more centralized. 
For example, as France has evolved toward a presi- 
dential system, the Secretary General of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs has become less important to 
the extent that ministers, blocked from above, im- 
pinge on his functions. Attributed clear and impor- 
tant functions, such officials could represent a 
check on excessive centralization and be a useful 
corrective. The office has additional advantages of 
creating a focal point in ministries to balance politi- 
cally appointed ministers, of providing for continu- 
ity of policy and practice within a ministry, and of 
helping to protect the highest echelons of the 
professional service from undue political and per- 
sonnel changes. 

If such a recommendation is adopted, we would also urge 
that Permanent Secretaries of departments be largely ex- 
empted from testifying before Congress, although they 
might be called upon for a few regular presenta- 
tions on broad policy issues. Testimony on details 
of administration or policy issues could properly 
come from Assistant Secretaries charged with par- 
ticular areas. 

A Unified Cultural Affairs and Foreign 
Assistance Organization 

The French experience with a unified organiza- 
tion for conducting longer-range cultural and for- 
eign aid programs presents a provocative model for 
the United States. This seems true even though the 
programs themselves are conceived differently 
from U.S. efforts in these areas, since they are 
heavily oriented toward preservation and extension 
of French language, culture, and influence. Advan- 
tages of the French system include the possibility of 
isolating a long-term French presence from the 
more immediate vicissitudes of international poli- 
tics and diplomatic maneuvering, greater consist- 
ency of French programs toward recipients, and 
administrative efficiencies in supporting two major 
field operations. 

Two principles of operation associated with this 
combined organization, larger initiative for the in- 
dividual overseas missions conducting the pro- 
grams and institutionalized consultation between 



donor and recipient, are consonant with the pattern 
of relying on existing machinery which the Institute 
discerns in European practices. The increased au- 
thority of overseas posts may have the additional 
advantage of reducing too frequent travel to post 
by domestic officials. Delegations of authority are 
possible and do not raise burdensome problems of 
coordination when there is a clearly understood, 
overarching policy and where attributions of 
responsibility are sharply defined. (This obser- 
vation is valid, of course, across the range of gov- 
ernment activities, not just the two programs in 
question). 

BILATERAL RELATIONS 

Even in a period of multilateralism, bilateral con- 
tacts have been recognized as an important means 
of achieving national goals in multinational organi- 
zations. Extending the practice of relying on stand- 
ing structures, European governments rely on their 
overseas missions to follow carefully programs be- 
ing readied in multilateral frameworks and to pur- 
sue national objectives on both a bilateral and a 
multilateral basis. The embassies are kept informed 
of domestic considerations in order to appreciate 
the bases for national policies and to represent 
them more efficaciously. The Institute recommends that 
the United States integrate its diplomatic posts into the 
national policy-making machinery more directly than is now 
the case. Reliance upon their particular expertise would aid 
specifically in conducting harmonized policy in related bilat- 
eral and multilateral dealings. 

The perceived importance of the mission abroad 
is further reflected by the care which Europeans 
exercise in selecting their ambassadors. Only rarely 
are ambassadorial posts meted out to non-career 
men, and in almost all such cases, the reason is the 
special qualifications of the political appointee. The 
current American practice of rewarding political 
campaign contributors, old friends, and defeated 
political allies with ambassadorial slots downgrades 
the potential utility of overseas posts in fulfilling 
policy objectives. The Institute recommends that the 
United States government, in recognition of the potential 
usefulness of its diplomatic missions, should alter drastically 
its often irresponsible “system” of ambassadorial appoint- 
ments. 

Additional stability and competence might be ob- 
tained if ambassadors with truly professional qual- 
ifications came to be the norm, especially if the 
European practice of ambassadors not automati- 
cally submitting resignations upon the election of a 
new administration were also adopted. Upgrading 
the role and status of the Deputy Chief of Mission 
is not an adequate substitute for a competent am- 
bassador, although we regard professional competence 
at all levels of the mission as essential. 


THE IMPACT OF CHANGING FUNCTIONS 

Foreign policy functions are evolving in every 
industrialized country in response to the changed 
nature of international interaction, most notably 
the growing importance of economic, technical, 
and financial considerations. These expanded func- 
tions raise issues of how problems are to be iden- 
tified and managed and how the many parts of gov- 
ernment with stakes in them are to be coordinated. 
These new conditions require new responses from 
governmental machinery. This section summarizes 
our findings about how the countries examined 
confront these difficult issues. 

In one respect, our findings are negative. The 
Europeans do not seem to have found any notable 
means of identifying which international problems 
are likely to require new forms of institutionalized 
management nor what attribution of responsibility 
is most rational. New issues in Britain, for example, 
have admittedly been inadequately defined and in- 
correctly assigned. Coordination among interested 
ministries has sometimes been mismanaged. This 
has been particularly true when responsibility for 
dealing with a problem was assigned to a specific 
governmental unit solely on the basis of technical 
competence or when provision for consultation on 
financial or political aspects of the problem was 
insufficient. Typically such problems have been 
managed and coordinated through the existing 
Whitehall structure rather than with new task 
forces. 

Coordination Techniques 

Currently important policy issues, particularly in- 
ternational economic ones, are complex in nature. 
Several ministries may have a claim on handling 
some aspect of a problem, thereby necessitating 
coordination procedures. The chief European re- 
sponse has been to leave the responsibility with the 
several competent ministries but to formalize inter- 
ministerial harmonization. The German model has 
four levels and assigns significant decisional au- 
thority to each; only if reconciliation or agreed po- 
sitions cannot be reached, the matter is referred to 
successive levels. The establishment of an interdepart- 
mental network at the Permanent Secretary level would be 
a first step towards useful coordination and information 
exchange in the U.S. system. 

More rarely, as in the case of the French staff 
charged with managing participation in the Euro- 
pean Communities, have new permanent organiza- 
tions been created to treat complex international 
issues. In order to avoid the problem of competi- 
tion among new coordinating bodies, such as oc- 
curs in the United States, the powers of new organi- 
zations can be clearly defined and limited. France 
has done this in regard to the European secre- 



tariat, assuring that no high staff" position is per- 
manent. 

Like the United States, the Europeans also em- 
ploy ad hoc committees, particularly when prob- 
lems are sporadic. This helps avoid one of the 
disadvantages of permanent mechanisms which 
may fail to include necessary participants, espe- 
cially for new problems where all of their parame- 
ters may not be known. At the same time, setting up 
ad hoc staffs for specific problems outside current 
departmental structures can create additional prob- 
lems of government-wide coordination. 

Whatever the devices used to coordinate dispa- 
rate government interests, the very need for it tends 
to further centralization of the decision-making 
process. Since no single ministry is competent to 
assume control by itself, the task is normally as- 
sumed by the head of the executive, reinforcing top 
level primacy. Given interministerial rivalries, a 
preference may even exist for the authority or arbi- 
tration of the political center in preference to that 
of another ministry. The net effect may be to down- 
play the impact of the bureaucracy whose expertise 
may not be fully exploited in the process of consid- 
eration required to produce well-informed policy. 
Interministerial coordination in France proceeds 
under presidential auspices and is less regularized 
than in Britain and Germany. This less formalized 
procedure allows ministers’ staffs and personal 
contacts to become important idiosyncratic ele- 
ments of the French pattern. 

Decline of Ministries of Foreign Affairs 

Several case studies illustrate that traditional 
ministries of foreign affairs have often been sur- 
passed as the appropriate units to take the lead in 
dealing with the new issues of international rela- 
tions, although overseas posts continue to provide 
essential background information and to assure the 
all-important contacts with local officials and influ- 
ential persons. Negotiations are conducted more 
and more frequently by specialists, reflecting both 
other ministry pressures and the Foreign Office’s 
admission that it cannot deal adequately with the 
technical aspects of many foreign affairs problems. 

In France, the foreign affairs ministry has reacted 
in a fashion similar to the U.S. Department of State, 
attempting to incorporate expertise in “shadow” 
domestic and technical units as a means of handling 
complex international issues. This duplication typi- 
cally has not made it competitive in substantive 
competence or power. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish Foreign and Commonwealth Office has accepted 
a reduced role in substantive handling of compli- 
cated technical issues in exchange for an enhanced 
role in serving and, generally, leading interminis- 
terial delegations to international negotiations. 


Personnel policies also reflect acceptance of a 
more limited role for foreign ministries. The British 
FCO has not sought to expand into new technical 
specialities but is training its officers to detect 
policy within technical arrangements It seeks 
thereby to avoid bureaucratic in-fighting among 
overlapping areas while retaining a place for its own 
specializations, such as political reporting. In 
staffing overseas posts, Great Britain has made a 
greater attempt then the United States to integrate 
other ministry personnel into the work of embas- 
sies. The Foreign Office has, however, resisted 
pressure for an expanded number of permanent 
positions abroad for representatives of other minis- 
tries, preferring instead to maintain smaller diplo- 
matic missions whose work is supplemented as 
necessary by visits of specialists from Whitehall. 

The British reaction to newer conditions for con- 
ducting foreign policy is preferable to the duplica- 
tion and rivalry of the French and American sys- 
tems. The advantage of accepting a more limited role may 
be better control of “core” foreign affairs activities. The 
foreign ministries of the three countries studied 
have insisted upon (and been able to sustain) con- 
trol of communications to and from foreign posts 
(except to the EC). All other ministries and agen- 
cies have formally agreed to accept ambassadorial 
authority at post, an authority underscored by com- 
prehensive ambassadorial control of communica- 
tions, especially including all intelligence channels. 
The Institute believes that a smaller and more policy-ori- 
ented Department of State would be more useful if its role 
were to insure that overall government policy is not com- 
posed of contradictory elements and to undertake govern- 
ment-wide coordination. 

Personnel and Training 

The spread of responsibility in foreign affairs 
matters to a number of domestic ministries has im- 
plications for the training of the personnel who will 
carry out the duties. The French educate together 
the highest level of civil servants who will be 
charged with domestic concerns and with foreign 
policy matters whether on a permanent or tempo- 
rary basis. One extremely valuable aspect of the 
French model is its grounding of foreign affairs 
officials in the domestic bases for foreign policy. 
Another is including preparation in negotiation in 
course work, which helps to enhance the often 
noted negotiating excellence of French delegates. 

While the Institute does not recommend all of 
the French model (which has certain serious disad- 
vantages), certain aspects could be adapted to the 
United States system. Joint training is one way to en- 
hance integration within the foreign affairs community. 
Given the current United States organization, State Depart- 
ment officials and personnel from the international bureaus 
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of other departments represent a group which could profita- 
bly be brought into closer contact, perhaps through more 
mid-career courses at institutes such as the Federal Executive 
Institute. Finally, United States personnel recruitment for 
foreign affairs could benefit by wider adoption of the French 
and British practice of recruiting individuals for specific 
types of jobs for which they have already been trained, rather 
than using a recruitment program emphasizing general 
skills or potential specializations. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CLEAR POLICY 
DIRECTION 

The Institute recognizes the utility of clear state- 
ments of important policies and assessments of the 
government’s resources or capacity to enact them, 
such as attempted in the German national defense 
statement. Several advantages stem from a clearly 
understood overarching policy: coordination is 
facilitated, rivalries are subordinated, morale is im- 
proved as individuals know what purposes their 
work is serving, and negotiators are strengthened 
in their bargaining. Consideration of the production of a 
government-wide document in fields other than military 
(e.g. energy, space) is recommended. Such reports would 
gain added authority as government-wide policy if 
drafted by an interdepartmental committee, per- 
haps at the level of bureau heads or lower. The 
exercise could come under the general responsibil- 
ity of officials such as the permanent secretary sug- 
gested above thus insuring meaningful inputs from 
all departments. 

CONCLUSION 

The case studies reveal that, although there are 
very few “sure fire” remedies to problems of orga- 
nization for the conduct of foreign policy in the new 
and complicated situation facing all nations, the 
Europeans do use existing structures at home and 
abroad more effectively in meeting new needs than 
does the United States. Their attitude toward the 
selection and training of foreign affairs personnel is 
more serious and reflects their awareness of the 
importance in domestic processes of these matters. 
European governments can therefore rely on nor- 
mal administrative machinery and organize coordi- 
nation at intra-bureaucratic levels rather than cre- 
ate new bodies. Their more homogeneous systems 
result in more effective coordination and more con- 
sistent conduct of foreign policy but often at the 
serious price of a lacking imagination in confront- 


ing new problems. The United States should strive for 
the strength which can be provided by relying on existing 
institutions but not at the expense of imaginative problem 
confrontation. In spite of this apparent dilemma, we believe 
that the former is possible without giving up the latter, if the 
creative instincts of the American political system can be 
given more structure without forcing regimentation. 

V. Annex: About the Interview Sample 

The French cases of organization and practices 
ranged from new structures for coordination to 
older ones typical of French organization under a 
parliamentary form of government (i.e. the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs’ Secretary General). About forty 
persons, most of whom are either current or former 
high ranking government officials, were inter- 
viewed, as well as an additional number of U.S. 
diplomatic observers. The French officials have ex- 
ercised responsibility in all of the areas covered by 
the case studies. Military figures, journalists and 
university professors were included in the interview 
sample in order better to understand decision-mak- 
ing in the French government. 

The British researchers carefully questioned thir- 
teen government officials and brought information 
collected in the course of their previous study on 
British foreign policy processes up to date. For this 
earlier study, a larger number of persons had been 
interviewed. These officials reflected the structures 
important in British practice and represented the 
Cabinet Office and the Treasury, as well as the For- 
eign Office. They now hold positions of responsi- 
bility in such established activities as planning, as 
well as in the newer areas of science, transporta- 
tion, and similar fields. 

Over thirty German officials, parliamentarians, 
and foreign policy observers were interviewed in 
Bonn, Paris, and Washington. In recognition of the 
constraints which coalition government imposes on 
the conduct of foreign policy, discussions were held 
with Bundestag representatives of the various par- 
ties. Responsible officials from the authoritative 
centers for foreign policy provided much of the 
information on the relations among the Chancel- 
lor’s Office and the Ministries. U.S. officials familiar 
with German practices were also contacted. The 
Institute’s study profited from prior investigations 
carried out by its consultants on organization 
within the German government and on the process 
of producing the national defense statement. 
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Appendix S contains an extensive study prepared by Chester L. Crocker, 
“The President’s External Advisors in Foreign Policy.” It explores past usage of 
several major advisory groups, including the U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Education and Cultural Affairs, the General Advisory Committee on 
Arms Control and Disarmament, and the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board. It also discusses circumstances in which such groups are likely to be 
successful in the future. The study argues that to be effective, advisory panels 
need clear and unambiguous mandates, and must respond to genuine Presiden- 
tial concerns. The paper identifies several foreign policy fields which might ben- 
efit from the creation of advisory groups. 
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The President’s External 
Advisors in Foreign Policy 
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SUMMARY 

This report is a case study of four public advisory 
bodies operating at the presidential level in foreign 
affairs: the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board (PFIAB), the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sions on Information and on International Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs (USACI and 
USACIECA), and the General Advisory Committee 
on Arms Control and Disarmament. The study 
notes the general absence, until quite recently, of 
public and academic discussion of the role of public 
advice in the policy process, especially in the for- 
eign policy field. After sketching the emergence of 
public advisory bodies as a governmental mech- 
anism, it outlines the types of advice that have been 
provided in various public policy fields, and then 
attempts to pinpoint those distinctive aspects of 
foreign policy that may influence the potential of 
external advisors (Part II). 

With these considerations as a general context, 
the report describes the origins, mandates, and evo- 
lution of the four advisory mechanisms selected for 
more detailed investigation (Parts III-V). It evalu- 
ates the performance of these external advisors in 
relation to their changing mandates and the sur- 
rounding bureaucratic political environment in 
which they operated. The report observes that per- 
formance, as measured by degree of effect on policy 
and level of private access and influence on the 
president, has varied considerably. The USACI, for 
example, appears to have had a far more consistent 
and wide-ranging impact on “its” environment than 
its counterpart, the USACIECA. The performance 
of the GAC and the PFIAB has also varied widely 
from one Administration to another. In general, the 
report finds that the specific historical circum- 
stances which gave rise to an advisory board are 
crucial in assessing its record over time. Since the 
“circumstances” of each Administration differ so 


widely, there are recurrent problems of adjustment 
for advisory bodies in the face of each new Adminis- 
tration. 

The study offers a judgment about the effective- 
ness of each board or commission, attempting to 
spot the reasons for successful or disappointing per- 
formance. An extensive presentation of Conclu- 
sions (Part VI) pulls together the evidence from this 
historical record to provide a checklist of conditions 
under which presidential public advisors would ap- 
pear to have the greatest prospects for effectiveness. 
It shows, for example, that advisors can only have an 
impact if they are able to engage the president’s 
interest, and it identifies factors which favor or in- 
hibit such engagement. Second, it focuses on a 
range of functions which public advisors can best 
perform for the President, and indicates why vague, 
conflicting, or inappropriate mandates to advisors 
are so counterproductive. This analysis underscores 
the importance of recognizing that a presidential 
board must be permitted to be responsive to presi- 
dential concerns, and then questions the wisdom of 
recent Congressional efforts to regulate external 
advisory bodies according to norms that may bear 
little relevance to either foreign policy or presiden- 
tial advice. 

The report concludes by applying the checklist to 
three foreign policy fields where the comparative 
advantages of forming an advisory body could be 
considered: (1) review of the overseas operations of 
US foreign policy, (2) advice on the coordination 
and management of foreign economic policy, and 
(3) advice in identifying emerging issues for foreign 
policy. As far as existing boards are concerned, the 
report takes the position that they have played an 
intermittently useful role, and that their recognized 
shortcomings owe more to misuse and misconcep- 
tions about their proper role than to any inherent 
flaws in the notion of public advice. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 1 

Public awareness of the role of the policymaking 
process in shaping— or distorting — the substantive 
foreign policy of the nation has increased exponen- 
tially in the post World War era. Congress devotes 
increasing time to questions of organization, struc- 
ture, and accountability in its foreign policy deliber- 
ations. Scholars in the social and administrative 
sciences dedicate careers — and reputations — to the 
expansion of knowledge about bureaucratic politics 
and decision-making systems. The creation of the 
Commission on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment for the Conduct of Foreign Policy symbolizes 
the salience of process issues. In general, knowl- 
edge and research in this field has focused on such 
questions as (1) interagency relationships among 
key departments in foreign policy, (2) patterns of 
White House leadership and structures for presi- 
dential coordination, (3) the role of Congress and 
public opinion in policymaking, (4) the decision 
structures inside a single agency or service, and (5) 
issue-specific policy processes such as strategic 
weapons decision-making. 

Far less attention has been given to the obvious 
fact that presidents and other key policy figures 
reflect the broader social environment from which 
they derive and seek to retain contact with it in a 
variety of policy relevant ways. Similarly, little at- 
tention is paid to the natural tendency of those in 
private life — ex-officials, leaders in various sectors 
of private activity, scholars and experts — to seek 
access and influence with those in high places in the 
foreign affairs arena. The obstacles to meaningful 
research about the interface between the “public,” 
however defined, and foreign policy leaders in gov- 
ernment are evident. Many of the most significant 
relationships between policymakers and private 
citizens will remain closed to all but future genera- 
tions of historians. Happily, four categories of 
official-private relationships are sufficiently formal- 
ized to permit coherent analysis: individual consult- 
ants, private contractors (e.g. research and manage- 
ment consulting organizations), non-governmental 
members of official delegations and bodies, and 
public advisory boards/commissions. 2 

This report offers considerations on the uses, 
functions, and limits of public advisory bodies op- 
erating at the presidential, or near presidential, 

■This report is based on research and interviews with selected 
participants and observers, and was prepared in january-Febru- 
ary 1975. The author wishes to express his appreciation to those 
in and out of government service whose helpful contribution 
made the report possible. 

! This categorization is taken from one of the few studies, 
Chadwick F. Alger, “The External Bureaucracy in United States 
Foreign Affairs,” Administrative Science Quarterly, (June 1962), p. 
53. 


level on foreign policy matters. It then assesses the 
record of four of them: the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board, the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, and the General Advisory Committee on 
Arms Control and Disarmament. The final section 
outlines conclusions which could serve as a check- 
list against which to consider modifications to exist- 
ing advisory bodies and creation of new ones. 
Thereby, the report seeks to develop a conceptual 
basis for answering such questions as: is it desirable 
to institutionalize the private advisory relationships 
that the highest levels of government tend to de- 
velop, and if so on what basis? On what range of 
issues and in what bureaucratic and political con- 
texts can formal advisory bodies serve a useful pur- 
pose? And, to what extent are external advisory 
commissions dependent for their efficacy on spe- 
cific, non-duplicable personal relations between 
officials and private citizens — and therefore not 
susceptible to effective formalization as standing 
bodies in the foreign policymaking system? 

The topic is limited in focus. It excludes ad hoc 
commissions which terminate when their assigned 
task is completed. It excludes boards, commissions, 
and committees which are official in character. It 
further excludes the many public advisory bodies 
which — though relating to “foreign affairs agen- 
cies” such as the Departments of State and Defense 
— address issues not directly germane to foreign 
policy per se: e.g. State’s Panel of Experts on Inter- 
national Athletic Programs or Defense’s National 
Committee for Employer Support of the Guard Re- 
serve. 3 Finally, we are dealing primarily with groups 
that have an effective presidential mandate, as re- 
flected in their legal status and in actual practice. 
This exclusion eliminates the great majority of pub- 
lic advisory bodies in foreign policy. It need not 
imply that departmental or sub-departmental 
policy issues are less important, but simply that the 
presidential perspective is a distinct one that must 
be understood in its own terms. 


II. PUBLIC ADVICE AND FOREIGN 
POLICY— SOME CONSIDERATIONS 

We know, for example, that a variety of functions 
are performed by a myriad of outside advisory 

’According lo 1973 data, the State Department boasts some 
58 public advisory bodies, the Defense Department 102. The 
figures for Commerce, Treasury and other agencies with foreign 
policy roles are comparably awesome. Few of these groups con- 
cern themselves with foreign policy questions in the sense of 
policy formulation. Fora listing, see Federal Advisory Committees, 
First Annual Report of the President to the Congress, Part 5. U.S. 
Senate Committee on Government Operations (G.P.O. 1974). 



and consultative processes, but we have very little 
understanding about the differential impact and 
contributions of these groups and individuals. 
Does it matter whether the outside advisors are 
located in certain types of institutional settings? 
Does the size of the advisory structure matter? 
What are the effects and consequences of com- 
peting advisory mechanisms or competing task 
force experiments? 4 

If presidential advisory systems have received lit- 
tle attention, those that concern foreign policy have 
received virtually none. Analyses of foreign policy- 
making tend not to address the question. However, 
broader investigations of public advisory systems 
on a variety of public policy issues suggests growing 
scholarly and Congressional interest — some of 
which derives from concerns directly pertinent to 
our subject. 

A. THE EMERGENCE OF STANDING PUBLIC 
ADVISORY BODIES 

While some would contend that the earliest in- 
stance of public advice to government was Presi- 
dent Washington’s use of citizen advisors in dealing 
with the Whiskey Rebellion, the formalization of 
outside advice to government may have come first 
with the creation of the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1863. According to one account, the 
first standing public advisory body in continuous 
existence is the National Bureau of Standards 
Statutory Visiting Committee, created in 1901; the 
first to concern itself with a foreign policy-related 
matter was the Committee on Revision of the For- 
eign Service Examination (established 1931). 5 By 
1939 the number of advisory bodies associated with 
the Federal Government had reached 82 according 
to one “incomplete” listing. 

The proliferation of groups interfacing between 
the private and public domain has been attributed 
to the expansion of governmental functions affect- 
ing new groups and interests, the increasingly com- 
plex, technical nature of tasks facing the public sec- 
tor and the concomitant belief of bureaucrats that 
“it is advantageous for the agency to secure the 
support of an outside group to interpret the needs 
of that agency to the Congress, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the pub- 
lic.” 6 Equally pertinent, it would seem were the 
political power implications of new government en- 
deavors for an increasingly varied array of orga- 

4 Thomas E. Cronin, “Political Science and Executive Advisory 
Systems” in Cronin and Sanford D. Greenberg (eds.) The Presi- 
dential Advisory System, (New York: Harper and Row) 1969, p. 
327-8. 

5 Norman N. Gill, “Permanent Advisory Committees in the 
Federal Government,” The Journal of Politics, Vol 2 (1940) #4. p. 
412. 

6 Ibid. , p. 412-413. 


nized interests. As the nation itself became more 
organized along the lines of interest constituencies, 
the advantages to both sides of formal interfacing 
structures became clear. Needless to say, this evolu- 
tion was accompanied by a supporting philosophy 
of pluralism which legitimizes what one critic has 
termed “interest group liberalism.” 7 

Post-war growth of public advisory groups relat- 
ing to Federal agencies has been striking: by 1973, 
1,439 such bodies could be identified. 8 Their rec- 
ognition as an emerging “fifth branch of govern- 
ment” in recent years stimulated growing comment 
among a handful of legislators, scholars, and vari- 
ous spokesmen for an alternative vision of the pub- 
lic interest — a process culminating in the 1972 Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 92-463, 86 Stat. 
770). The Act represents a compromise between 
two, conflicting schools of thought. Those support- 
ive of the advisory committee principle believed 
there were ways to strengthen it by eliminating dor- 
mant bodies and obliging agencies to take responsi- 
bility for the performance of “their” advisors. 
Those suspicious of the advisory committee princi- 
ple saw it as a means of privileged, private access to 
public policy deliberations which required greater 
regulation and public accountability. 

The resulting legislation standardized the ad- 
ministrative guidelines for the “management” of 
committees by individual agencies and the Office of 
Management and Budget — including stringent re- 
porting requirements imposed on each agency con- 
cerning the operations of “its” committee(s), and a 
centralized accountability to the Congress for all 
committees exercised through OMB and the Presi- 
dent. It required maintenance of detailed records 
on committees’ proceedings and actions. It man- 
dated official agency representation at all commit- 
tee meetings and official reports on actions taken or 
not taken in consequence of committee recommen- 
dations. It required periodic public justifications of 
the need for continuing an advisory body. Most 
important, the legislation opened advisory commit- 
tee meetings — as well as all papers prepared for or 
by such committees — to the public unless exemp- 
tions were claimed and justified under the provi- 
sions of the Freedom of Information Act. Advance 
notice of meetings is to be published in the Federal 
Register. 9 

’See Theodore Lowi, “The Public Philosophy: Interest Group 
Liberalism,” American Political Science Review, March 1967. 

8 Remarks by Senator Lee Metcalf, Congressional Record, July 16, 
1973, p. SI 3566. 

9 For the legislative history and an evaluation, see: Richard O. 
Levine, “The Federal Advisory Committee Act," Harvard Journal 
on Legislation, (Vol. 10: #2, February 1973) and Jonathan Coltin, 
“Private Access to Government Policymakers Brings Hint of 
Tighter Legislative Controls,” National Journal Reports, August 4, 
1973. The only committees not covered by the law are those 
established by the CIA and the Federal Reserve System. 



Legislative action was a clear sign that the public 
advisory commission had come of age. It was evi- 
dence that abuse of the advisory system had been 
perceived, if not observed, particularly in the case 
of the several hundred industry advisory bodies to 
various federal agencies with an industrial clientele, 
such as the Commerce, Interior, and Treasury De- 
partments. 10 It is also clear, however, that Congress 
developed a blunt instrument which takes little ac- 
count of the wide ranging purposes, functions, and 
styles of various advisory bodies or of the several 
different types of advisory groups that have been 
established over the years. Nor is there any sign that 
advisory groups dealing with the formation and 
evaluation of foreign policy per se were consciously 
considered in drawing up the legislation. 

B. THE TYPES AND LEVELS OF ADVICE 

Several types of advisory groups can be identified 
which help answer the question of whether, in fact, 
official sponsors of them seek advice at all or some- 
thing quite different. The following classification 11 
is instructive: 

— general purpose or " policy ” advisory groups. Such 
bodies have the broadest and least specific 
mandates, and are formally tasked with provid- 
ing counsel on all aspects of the organiza- 
tion^) they relate to, particularly the formation 
of policy and the evaluation of performance. Their 
members tend to be chosen not only for their 
knowledge and experience in relevant fields 
but also for their prestige, credibility, and in 
some instances their “representativeness.” 

— scientific, technical, or specialized advisory groups. 
These advisors are typically asked for counsel 
on either specialized/scientific aspects of 
broader policy issues or policy concerning 
such specialized/scientific issues. In some 
cases they may be asked to evaluate on-going 
programs or develop new ones. 12 Their mem- 
bers are drawn from professional communities 
providing a resource — legitimized expertise — 
not otherwise available. 

— special clientele advisory groups. This type of body 
is established to provide a forum for advice 
from those interests most directly affected by 
official actions and policies. Though it may 
have features of other types, the central feature 
is its interest — whether this be in the form of 

I0 See Cottin, op. cit,, for evidence that such potential abuse 
was the prime target of Senate sponsors of the legislation, pp. 
1140-41. 

"Derived in part from David S. Brown, "The Management of 
Advisory Committees: An Assignment for the ’70's," Public Ad- 
ministration Review Vol. XXXII (July 1972) #4, pp. 336-38. 

l2 On the roles of science advisors, see Harvey Brooks. “The 
Scientific Advisor," in Cronin and Greenberg (eds.) op. cit., pp. 
41-43. 


industrial firms or of special purpose lobbies 
whose raison d’itre is affected by the officials 
being advised: environmentalists, minority and 
women’s spokesmen, organized labor, etc. 

— specific task and research advisors. This form of 
advice has a mandate to make operational deci- 
sions concerning such matters as external re- 
search programs, grant and scholarship ap- 
plications, personnel recruitment processes 
such as examinations — which an agency would 
prefer to have conducted with external sup- 
port. It is in practice a sub-group of the second 
type above. 

— inspection, oversight, and visiting boards. This 
group includes advisory panels established to 
provide counsel on specific agency operations, 
facilities, and internal procedures. The as- 
sumption behind their existence is that they 
will have the mandate not only to advise but to 
play the role of inspectorate and even, in some 
cases, of watchdog on behalf of such “public” 
interests as safety and health standards and 
avoidance of various illegalities or abuses. In 
other cases their role is closer to that of an 
academic visiting board providing counsel, as- 
sistance in public relations, and continuity of 
contact with relevant constituencies. 

— study groups and conferences. Such groups are 
nearly always terminal and task specific. While 
their features may be similar to others above, 
they have their own dynamics which set them 
apart from standing bodies. 13 

It will be clear from this discussion that the 1400 
advisory commissions operating in the federal gov- 
ernment in 1973 had little in common apart from 
nomenclature, and that their mandates, origins, op- 
erating requirements, criteria for efficacy, and po- 
tential for “abuse” vary considerably. Some advi- 
sory groups in the second and fourth categories 
above may be so integral to the operation of ongo- 
ing government programs that the only alternative 
to having public advisors would be to terminate the 
programs or hire the experts (assuming they could 
be hired). In the foreign affairs field, the groups 
advising the Department of State concerning cul- 
tural exchange activities in the various performing 
arts (e.g. the committees on dance, jazz, academic 
music, etc.) may fall into this category. Some 
groups exist because Congress was persuaded that 
their interests and expertise were so central as to 
require the establishment of a standing body to 
provide a public-private interface. Again, in the for- 
eign affairs area, one could cite the advisory bodies 
created by law to counsel State on fisheries and 
USIA on its information programs. On the other 

ls But see Frank Popper, The President 's Commissions, (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1970), p. 5-22. 
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hand, some general advisory bodies may have such 
a sweeping mandate on basic policy questions that 
their efficacy inevitably depends on a host of cir- 
cumstantial factors — personalities, issues, political 
climate — not anticipated by the originators of the 
advising system. The General Advisory Committee 
on Arms Control and Disarmament would appear 
to fall into this category. 

Advisory groups in government can also be as- 
sumed to differ according to the governmental level 
by which members are appointed, and at which they 
operate and report. The great majority are set up 
at the agency or sub-agency level (i.e. bureau, 
office, division) on the initiative of the agency under 
its general authority to do so provided by law. Far 
fewer are established by specific statutory authori- 
zation or directive. 14 Fewer still are appointed and 
operate at the presidential level, whether by statute 
or executive order. 

To grasp the way external advisors actually oper- 
ate (regardless of formal charters), it is useful to ask 
how they relate to other (internal) sources of ad- 
vice, to identify the constraints and opportunities 
facing the officials they advise, and the extent of 
interest (and knowledge) in their subject of concern 
at higher levels of government and in Congress. 
Sub-agency advisors, to illustrate, will often share 
with their official counterparts a concern for the 
visibility and budgetary resources of their field 
since they may have been selected precisely in or- 
der to provide non-bureaucratic allies useful in 
dealing with other parts of the government, the 
Congress or the public. Problems between advisors 
and advised are certain to arise, however, when 
advisors at this level choose (or are permitted) to 
become general policy advisors — that is, when they 
seek not just to perfect on-going policies but to 
question basic purposes and priorities in the 
agency. An element of this problem apparently lies 
behind the State Department’s recent termination 
of its advisory committees on African, European, 
Latin American, and international organization 
affairs. 

There are several senses in which an advisory 
body can be considered presidential. The Federal 
Advisory Committee Act defines the term “presi- 
dential advisory committee” as “an advisory com- 
mittee which advises the President” (Sec. 3, #4), a 
statement which advances our understanding mod- 
estly. Under such a definition, one presumably dis- 
covers whether a board is presidential by examining 
(a) nomenclature, (b) the method of appointment 
provided by statute or executive order, and (c) the 
provision for submission of reports and recommen- 

1 '•David S. Brown, “The Public Advisory Board as an Instru- 
ment of Government,” Public Administration Review, Vol. XV 
(Summer 1955) #3, p. 197. 


dations. This can be misleading, however, since 
there are incentives to continue — rather than 
modify or terminate — advisory bodies which have 
long ceased to perform genuinely presidential func- 
tions. Of greater importance is whether or not a 
public advising group has the trust and access in the 
White House to meet personally with the President 
or his principal aides and to advise them privately. 
Similarly, a case could be made that location of the 
committee and its staff provides an index of a presi- 
dential function; location in the President’s execu- 
tive offices, for example, can be taken as a clear 
indication that an advisory group relates either to 
the President himself or to one of the sub-institu- 
tions of the presidency such as OMB, the Office of 
Science and Technology, or the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

A complicating factor in the case of presiden- 
tial advisory boards is the fact that the presi- 
dency is a clearing house for advice. It contains a 
vast network of cabinet and sub-cabinet level offi- 
cial committees, the personal staff of the Presi- 
dent, and the sub-institutions of the presidency 
(CEA, OMB, OEP, NSC, OST, etc.). Next to this 
imposing array of official advisors whose raison 
d’etre is to gain and control access to the top 
man, the task of public advisors appears awe- 
some. They meet irregularly and are frequently 
composed of a geographically scattered member- 
ship. By custom and preference of both officials 
and board members, such bodies tend to have 
very small staffs working in support of the princi- 
pals. Though normally afforded wide mandates 
and assured access to official papers of all kinds, 
public boards can be frozen out of key elements 
of the “paper flow” and held at arms length in 
other ways by the official presidential staffs. 
Moreover, given the ability of most presidents to 
hire any advisors they really want, there are pow- 
erful incentives to use public advisory boards for 
nonadvising purposes: to make gestures for pub- 
lic relations and to demonstrate concern for an 
issue, to reward supporters, to co-opt potential 
opposition or deflect Congressional action. 

C. SOME “SPECIAL" FEATURES OF FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Foreign policymaking is focused at the presidential 
level to a high degree. Though this may be a tran- 
sient phenomenon, the post-war experience shows 
an unusual concentration of presidential interest, 
initiative, and leadership in the foreign affairs field. 
Explanations can be found in the Constitution, in 
the nature of of inter-state relations, in the absence 
of an effective alternative source of direction, in the 
multi-dimensional (and hence multi-departmental) 
features of foreign policy, or in the glamor and the 
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stakes of foreign policy activity. But whatever 
the explanation, presidents want “the action,” 
and the center of gravity for advice and deci- 
sion tends to rise to the highest level when- 
ever big issues of policy are considered. For 
this reason, the role of personalities and presi- 
dential styles is accentuated, producing sharp 
shifts in role and impact with each new Adminis- 
tration. 

A second feature of foreign policy is the political 
sensitivity of various programs and policies among 
Congress and the public. Examples of foreign 
policy activities that stirred controversy at the time 
they were initiated (and in some cases ever since) 
are information programs, educational and cultural 
exchange, intelligence and covert action, foreign 
aid, and disarmament and arms control initiatives. 
Most of the general advisory committees in the for- 
eign policy field were established at least in part to 
defuse and mollify the opposition while perhaps 
also providing checks against those kinds of things 
most feared by Congress — waste, abuse, and even 
national security risks. The effect of political sen- 
sitivity has been to underscore the multi-purpose 
nature of such advisory bodies. For the Executive 
Branch they have been not only a source of advice, 
but a buffer against criticism or imposed constraints 
and a platform for championing causes with few 
other adherents. For the Legislative Branch, they 
have also served dual roles: a reassurance to the 
suspicious and an ally to those in favor of particular 
activities. 

Third, foreign policy deliberations pose the is- 
sue of security and confidentiality in a form distinct 
from other policy areas. The official drive for 
confidentiality (“secrecy” to some) has two dis- 
tinct, but frequently overlapping origins. On the 
one hand, there is the near universal official urge 
to limit public access to policy-related information 
that could be personally or politically embarrass- 
ing. On the other hand, there is the stark reality 
that foreign policy entails dealings with others 
whose goals and interests may conflict with ours 
and whose behavior we are presumably seeking to 
influence. While the degree of security necessary 
to conduct an effective foreign policy is debatable, 
it is clear that policymakers — and their public ad- 
visors — share the view that confidentiality is essen- 
tial. This concern leads to an emphasis on the 
qualities of proven discretion and loyalty to exist- 
ing policy orientations in selection of board mem- 
bers. Though all officials would presumably pre- 
fer advice that is supportive of their policies 
and programs, the tendency is accentuated 
in this field, and has the effect of creating 
an extraordinarily narrow base of recruitment 
in sensitive policy areas. Despite the caution 
of officials, it would further appear that there 
have been security thresholds across which 


not even trusted public advisors have been en- 
couraged to wander . 15 

A fourth feature of the foreign policy process is 
the absence of the sort of clientele or constituency nor- 
mally associated with a domestic policy agency. 
While foreign affairs agencies and leaders may 
seek communication with and support from vari- 
ous interested publics, there are fewer tangible 
“vested interests” involved. As international eco- 
nomic policy issues push toward the forefront of 
foreign policy, this assessment may prove less ac- 
curate; but the overall post-war experience sug- 
gests that private interest clienteles have played a 
modest and intermittent role in the policy process, 
one that is less significant than internal bureau- 
cratic pressures. In the place of such a clientele, 
foreign policy institutions have drawn on elements 
of the “foreign affairs community” for member- 
ship of public advisory bodies: retired officials, 
business figures and lawyers with experience or 
political connections in government, editors and 
other communicators, scientists and other experts 
— persons who as a rule are motivated to advise 
out of a desire for service, influence, prestige, and 
access to high levels of government. As a result, 
foreign policy advisory committees could not be 
described as particularly representatives of — or re- 
sponsive to — an interested public apart from the 
community of the informed and influential; nor 
are they designed to be. In the case of some for- 
eign policy activities, such as information pro- 
grams, public advisors have assumed the role of 
advocates for such efforts in the absence of any 
larger outside constituency. 

Fifth, the foreign affairs field is characterized by 
the nature and sources of its elite, both public and offi- 
cial. This high status group is largely confined to a 
network of persons with backgrounds in public ser- 
vice, the law, the “hard” sciences, industry, and a 
segment of academia that could be termed the 
policy intellectuals . 16 The term ‘expert’ has a spe- 
cial meaning in this community, suggesting not 
those most knowledgeable about particular foreign 
areas or problems, but those who have specialized 
in dealing with them — as practitioners, advisors, 
consultants or pundits. For the most senior advi- 
sory bodies, this feature of the foreign policy elite 
reinforces the lack of a broader clientele and fur- 
ther narrows the base of recruitment of citizen- 
members. 

'•The reference is to intelligence activities and strategic arms 
policy. It is not clear, however, whether security concerns or 
bureaucratic political pressures have played the greater role. 

'•See Kenneth P. Adler and Davis Bobrow, “Interests and 
Influence in Foreign Affairs,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XX 
(Spring 1956), pp. 89-101 . A discussion of this and other publics 
in foreign affairs is found in Ernest R. May, “An American Tradi- 
tion in Foreign Policy: The Role of Public Opinion", in William 
H. Nelson (ed.) Theory and Practice in American Politics (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press: 1964) pp. 101-122. 



D. POST-WAR ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 

The foreign policy and national security agencies 
have established several hundred public advisory 
boards since World War II 17 that provide some 
form of advice to their sponsors. If one includes the 
agencies with a role in foreign economic programs, 
the list is longer still. A small minority have been 
given genuine policy advising mandates, and they 
have experienced an uneven fate at the hands of the 
advised. Some advisory bodies were abolished 
when their original functions were no longer re- 
quired or when their official sponsors were reor- 
ganized — as happened in the case of the Public Ad- 
visory Boards of the Mutual Security Program and 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. Some 
may have proved so useful that they became opera- 
tional components of the bureaucracy, as in the 
case of the Presidential Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources Policy which became 
a part of the Interior Department in 1961, only to 
be resurrected in a different form subsequently. 
Others suffered from a basic incompatibility be- 
tween the advisors and the advised, a desire on the 
part of advisors for greater policy impact and offi- 
cial responsiveness than had been intended by the 
government, or a tendency of certain advisors to 
utilize their advisory platform for criticism or leaks 
of policy information. Such factors explain the State 
Department's decision to do away with four of its 
regional and functional advisory bodies, not long 
after passage of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act which proved, in this case, to be a “blessing in 
disguise.” 

A special case of this process of “falling out” 
between advisors and advised is former President 
Nixon’s decision to terminate the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee together with the 
Office of Science and Technology to which it 
related, injuly 1973. Launched with fanfare in April 
1951 by President Truman as an integral, but pub- 
lic, part of the Office of Defense Mobilization, it was 
given still greater prestige and visibility in the post- 
Sputnik environment when President Eisenhower 
created the OST and attached the PSAC to it in 
1957. Over the years, PSAC’s mandate broadened 
in parallel with that of OST to include participation 
in review of programs ranging from disarmament 
and strategic weapons issues to world food issues 
and the problems of youth. Consisting of some 1 8 
distinguished science figures, PSAC served as a 
professional interface between OST (the official 
science advisors) and the public scientific com- 
munities who were tapped to provide more special- 
ized panels on particular topics of current impor- 
tance. 

’’See note S above. 


PSAC’s functions, to be sure, included not only 
the provision of non-bureaucratic expertise and 
perspectives, but the image of non-governmental 
participation in public policy. Evaluations of its 
policy effectiveness vary widely, 18 but it suffices to 
say that PSAC has been viewed as both a stimulus 
and an irritant by recent presidents, and that it was 
suspected of co-opting the allegiance of OST itself 
at the expense of building solidarity behind govern- 
mental preferences. It was therefore not surprising 
that the 1973 “purges” conducted by the Adminis- 
tration throughout the bureaucracy touched this 
body of advisors, and virtually eliminated one 
whole category of policy input at the White House 
level. 19 

But if there have been problems for foreign 
policy advisors, there are a number of bodies which 
have proved sufficiently worthwhile to board mem- 
bers and officials to survive. One list prepared by 
the Library of Congress staff (see Annex II) in- 
cludes 55 advisory groups, exclusive of subcommit- 
tees, selected for further study. Further indication 
of the uses and limits of these organizations can be 
gained through a closer look at the evolution of 
four of them which have operated — in theory or in 
fact — at the presidential level: the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board, the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, and the General Advisory Committee 
on Arms Control and Disarmament. 


III. THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE ADVISORY BOARD 

The 1947 National Security Act included two or- 
ganizational principles affecting intelligence: the 
CIA’s planned role as a source of coherence and 
centralized direction for all intelligence agencies, 
and the CIA’s position as a sub-unit of the National 
Security Council — in effect a unit of the presidency 
itself. Given this broad discretionary authority, it 
could be assumed that presidents would react de- 
fensively to possible encroachments on executive 
flexibility or suggestions for greater public airing of 
highly sensitive intelligence activities. By 1955 
there had been some 20 Congressional resolutions 
calling for an increased measure of legislative over- 
sight of intelligence activities. That year, the Sec- 
ond Hoover Commission (Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 

'•For a generally sanguine view of science advice, see Harvey 
Brooks, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

’•See remarks of Edward E. David (former director of OST) 
at the 1974 Annual Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as reported in the Washington Post, 
January 28, 1974. 



emment) published certain unclassified findings of 
its task force on intelligence, and recommended the 
establishment of a citizens advisory panel on intelli- 
gence to support and counsel the President, and a 
joint Congressional committee on intelligence with 
which it could collaborate. The task force itself — as 
distinguished from the Commission — called for a 
bipartisan, legislative/public commission to over- 
see the “organization, functions, policies, and re- 
sults” of intelligence activities and make periodic 
reports to the Congress and the President. 20 
Among the goals of such bodies, the report in- 
dicated, were: (a) to allay suspicions and “unjustifi- 
able” attacks generated by the secrecy of intelli- 
gence operations; (b) to review operations for 
efficiency, economy, and effectiveness; (c) to deter- 
mine whether any activities were “in conflict with 
the foreign policy aims” of the US and whether the 
intelligence effort was being “dissipated or ad- 
versely affected by assignment of added functions 
alien to intelligence.” 21 

Shortly after the appearance of the report, while 
a bill providing for a joint congressional committee 
was being considered in committee. President Ei- 
senhower moved to create by executive order the 
President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign Intel- 
ligence Activities in February 1956. Timing of the 
move was designed to undercut support for the 
Mansfield bill, and it succeeded. Congressional in- 
terest in having a watchdog group that was not itself 
a creature of the presidency sputtered inconclu- 
sively for the next 18 years. 22 As an Executive 
Branch creation, the new Board would protect 
presidential flexibility and lessen the risk of com- 
promising highly classified data gathering tech- 
niques currently being developed. 

There is less certainty about what the Board has 
been able to accomplish. Its charter — though word- 
ing differs slighdy in the various executive orders 
re-establishing it by each incoming president — gen- 
erally provides a vague, open-ended mandate for 
review and assessment of intelligence activities and 
periodic reports to the President advising him on 
all aspects of the intelligence community. 2 * In prac- 
tice, as a part-time body, the Board has been limited 
to doing (a) the types and range of tasks that the 
President, his advisors and the bureaucracy permit 
it to perform and (b) those tasks it has the time, 
inclination and capacity to do. Experience has var- 
ied considerably. 

10 Report to the Congress, “Intelligence Activities,” Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, June 1955, p. 1-2, 71. 

* l Ibid., p. 60-62. 

“On the emergence of the board, see Harry H. Ransom, The 
Intelligence Establishment, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1970), p. 166; and Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, The US Intelligence Com- 
munity, (New York: Hill and Wang, 1973), pp. 34 IF and 50 (F. 

“See, for instance, Exec. Order 11460 of March 20, 1969. 


Born of mixed motives, and led in its first years 
by the man who became the President’s science 
advisor less than two years later (James B. Killian, 
President of M.I.T.), the Board under Eisenhower 
was not expected to perform a watchdog role, but 
to help deal with serious organizational problems 
in intelligence and to improve the quality of intelli- 
gence produced. Typical of its role in this period 
was its strong support for the highly successful U-2 
development program. President Kennedy abol- 
ished the Board — like so many of the other struc- 
tures he inherited in foreign policy — only to rees- 
tablish it again immediately following the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco, renaming it the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board (PFIAB). 

Kennedy’s action may also have flowed from de- 
fensive instincts, but participant accounts indicate 
that he perceived a need to defend himself against 
further political damage which could result from 
"intelligence failures” — rather than from legisla- 
tive encroachments on his authority. 24 The reincar- 
nation of PFIAB occurred in conjunction with the 
appointment of a new Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and the formation of a high-level panel 
headed by Robert Kennedy to review reasons for 
the Cuban failure. 

PFIAB thus re-emerged in an atmosphere of 
management crisis in the intelligence field; its role 
was buttressed by the President’s personal interest 
in improvements and by his recruitment of close 
and trusted advisors to man the Board such as Clark 
Clifford who succeeded to Board chairmanship in 
1963. During the Kennedy-Johnson period, PFIAB 
played a role in four fields: (a) coping with manage- 
ment problems such as the perennial issue of coor- 
dination within the Defense Department and the 
intelligence community as a whole; (b) promoting 
intelligence collection programs utilizing newly 
available technologies for photo reconnaissance 
and communications interception; (c) conducting 
postmortems of intelligence assessments in an 
effort to determine reasons for success or failure; 
and (d) overseas visits by Board members on a 
regular basis to inspect and assess for the President 
the value of “human intelligence” and the relations 
between intelligence and diplomatic perspectives. 
The Board unquestionably depended for its impact 
upon ties of trust and support between the Presi- 
dent and its chairman, and upon presidential inter- 
est in it as an instrument for strengthening intelli- 
gence and averting damaging failures. During 
Clifford’s tenure for example (1963-68), the Board 
appears to have had much of the access to the Presi- 
dent that it needed, as well as the White House 
leverage that would assure the availability of papers 
and the responsiveness of persons in the bureau- 

* 4 See Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965), p. 276. 
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cracy. During the Johnson years, however, the 
Board was the subject of less intense presidential 
concern, being yet another inherited instrument of 
policy. 

The role of PFIAB during the Nixon presidency 
reflects both the style and personalities of the time. 
The President did not appoint his own chairman of 
PFIAB until nearly a year and one-half after his 
inauguration — by which time the White House’s 
National Security Council structure and staff were 
firmly in place. Such bureaucratic disadvantages 
were not dissimilar to those facing other estab- 
lished institutions in foreign policy which found 
themselves in varying degrees pre-empted or “cut 
out” by the NSC system. Nor did the new chairman, 
Admiral (ret.) George W. Anderson, enjoy the same 
type of personal relationship with the President as 
had been enjoyed by Clifford. 

To be sure, the President indicated he had high 
expectations of the Board, and he urged it to tackle 
a range of complex issues in arms control and 
strategic systems. But there was little presidential 
follow-up in support of the Board which was 
obliged to function in partial isolation from inner 
White House policy councils. Meetings with the 
President and his Assistant, Henry Kissinger, were 
irregular and appointments slipped. Board mem- 
bers did not always obtain the access to people and 
policy papers that they wanted; their action papers 
were “layered” by working levels in the NSC staff. 
Some of the assignments given the Board showed 
little understanding of the strengths and limits of 
what one observer termed a “part-time, high-level, 
low pressure” advisory body. 

Despite such formidable obstacles, the PFIAB 
continued to perform useful tasks in several areas. 
It can claim major credit for relatively early recogni- 
tion of the importance of economic intelligence in 
the foreign policy process, and for pushing effec- 
tively to reverse the low priority attached to this 
field.* 5 In response to persistent complaint from 
intelligence consumers about the format and focus 
of intelligence estimates, the Board pushed with 
some effect to improve the presentation of intelli- 
gence community views, getting away from turgidly 
worded bureaucratic “waffles” over divisive issues. 
It urged clearer identification of differences of 
opinion in the intelligence community and more 
attention to assessing factors of the greatest policy 
significance. The Board continued to play its role of 
conducting postmortems of perceived intelligence 
“failures” such as the under-estimation of the key 
importance of Sihanoukville in North Vietnamese 

,5 This shift in emphasis implied new methods as well as new 
priorities, since the sources and consumers of economic intelli- 
gence differ from traditional varieties. It should be noted that 
the membership of two economists — Leo Chcme and George 
Shultz — appears to confirm the Board's competence to address 
this field. 


logistics prior to the Cambodian events of 1970, 
and the heavy US reliance on faulty Israeli estimates 
of Arab intentions in the fall of 1973. In the field of 
intelligence collection, the Board has continued to 
serve as an effective advocate of high technology 
systems — to the annoyance and delight of different 
parts of the intelligence bureaucracy. At the same 
time, Board members continued the practice of on- 
site inspection of various “human intelligence” is- 
sues overseas, and it has sought to emphasize the 
continuing role for the latter, regardless of new 
technologies. 

The PFIAB’s balance sheet, then, is a mixed one. 
It has clearly not performed— and has not been 
given — the watchdog and legitimizing roles recom- 
mended by the Second Hoover Commission. Apart 
from the early Kennedy period, presidents have not 
looked to it to “police” the intelligence community 
or serve as its inspector general. Recent presidents 
have explicitly rejected a public relations role for 
the Board, a preference that is in apparent harmony 
with the Board’s own preference for a low profile. 
Accordingly, the Board has confined itself to serv- 
ing as a stimulus and gadfly on both substantive 
intelligence matters and organizational/procedural 
questions. It has focused on improving capabilities 
and strengthening the intelligence product. The 
Board’s performance has been both useful and 
disappointing, though not as disappointing as is 
implied by some of the intelligence community’s 
critics.* 6 What accounts for the mixed record? 

First, as is so common with high level policy advi- 
sors, PFIAB’s mandate has been both limited and 
vague. Only intermittently have presidents consid- 
ered what it is realistically capable of doing and, just 
as important, best capable of doing. Presidential 
charters have encouraged a free-wheeling open- 
endedness on the Board’s part that is inconsistent 
with what a senior level part-time organization can 
actually do. As a result, PFIAB has at times spread 
itself too thin, missing some of the bigger issues in 
intelligence while performing other functions that 
can be (and sometimes are) performed within the 
official bureaucracy. The Board may simply be inca- 
pable of carrying out some of the several functions 
it has attempted, especially those that entail ex- 
haustive and independent intelligence assessments 
of its own. After much experience, the Board’s tra- 
ditional postmortem role is gradually becoming es- 
tablished within the bureaucracy; the Board’s logi- 
cal role is thus to assure that such assessments are 
taken seriously, not to conduct their own version. 
On the other hand, PFIAB has not, in recent years, 
been encouraged to provide advice on basic man- 
agement and policy questions for which it would be 
best equipped. Defining itself as “non-opera- 

*«V»ctor Marchetti and John D. Marks, The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence, (New York: Knopf, 1974), p. 334-35. 



tional,” it has had little if anything to do with weigh- 
ing clandestine operations or the policy parameters 
governing them — even in retrospect. It has not cho- 
sen (or been encouraged) to address those policy 
issues which are most politically sensitive where 
public advisors could be of the greatest benefit to 
presidents by challenging bureaucratic perspec- 
tives. The board’s relationship with the intelligence 
community has been one of getting such informa- 
tion as it requests; it has not been kept abreast of 
key policy matters on a continuous, automatic basis. 
Similarly, PFIAB has not consistently had the inter- 
est or leverage to address questions of management 
such as the community’s troubled personnel situa- 
tion or problems of coordination and basic organi- 
zation. 

Second, as the foregoing implies, the structure 
and composition of PFIAB limit its role and suggest 
the need for modifications in either its structure or 
its mandate. Composed of some 12 senior figures, 
the group is supported by a staff of two profession- 
als. It meets about six times a year for 1 and Vt to 
2 days — a reasonably heavy schedule by public advi- 
sory committee standards. Its chairman maintains 
an office in the Executive Office Building where he 
may spend from one-third to one-half of his time — 
again, a high standard compared with other advi- 
sory bodies. Thus, the part-time service of mem- 
bers and the minimal staff virtually require that 
PFIAB confine itself to examining the big issues of 
policy and that it receive the active cooperation of 
all concerned in doing so. But, in practice, the kinds 
of members chosen have encouraged greater inter- 
est in tactics and techniques for improving and in- 
creasing the production of intelligence than in ex- 
amining how to help the President run the 
intelligence machinery or make choices about what 
it should be used for. The temptation to use the 
Board for making essentially political appointments 
has not been resisted by some presidents — a factor 
which is all the more unfortunate in light of the 
fact that most members are highly dedicated 
and talented citizens with a real contribution to 
make. 

Third, the PFIAB has been hindered in its opera- 
tions by sharply differing presidential interests and 
a lack of continuity in priorities — except for that 
continuity provided by several Board members who 
have seen some 15 years of service. Board chair- 
men, who together with the executive secretary play 
the major part in determining how the Board func- 
tions, have included three military officers, one 
scientist, and one close political advisor. Each 
chairman has had different degrees of access to the 
President, and this personal relationship has 
shaped the nature of the actual mandate available 
to the Board. PFIAB, like other presidential institu- 
tions, can be seen as a vessel waiting to be given 


content by each incoming president. Thus PFIAB’s 
performance can be interpreted as a reflection of 
the President’s performance in his responsibility as 
the chief executive officer for intelligence. 

IV. THE U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 
ON INFORMATION AND ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

When the United States launched upon its first 
major peacetime programs of public and cultural 
diplomacy, it did so with some trepidation rooted in 
concern that they were something new and perhaps 
subversive or ‘un-American’. Accordingly, the In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(PL 80-402; 22 U.S.C. 1466) which launched these 
programs also provided for the establishment by 
statute of two public advisory commissions to ad- 
vise the Secretary of State and the Congress on 
policies and programs falling under the authority of 
the Act. Commission members were to be presiden- 
tially appointed, confirmed by the Senate, selected 
on a bi-partisan basis to represent the “public inter- 
est”, and drawn from cross-sections of specified 
groups. In the case of the US Advisory Commission 
on Information (USACI), members were to be 
drawn from public service, business, and the 
professions; in the case of the US Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange (as it was then 
called), members would be drawn from the same 
groups plus persons with education, cultural, scien- 
tific and technical backgrounds. Members were to 
be appointed for three years. A central part of the 
mandate of each commission was the obligation to 
report periodically to the Congress on “all pro- 
grams and activities . . . including appraisals, where 
feasible, as to effectiveness of the several pro- 
grams” and on recommendations made by it to the 
Secretary of State. 

Despite phrases about representing the “public 
interest” in these programs, it would have been 
more accurate to speak about public ignorance or, 
worse, distrust. By creating two public commis- 
sions, the Act sought to meet and compromise the 
interests of the executive branch and of those legis- 
lators sponsoring it. From the Congressional view- 
point, the commissions would help legitimize these 
operations while at the same time providing a check 
on them. From the executive branch perspective, 
public commissions served the primary purpose of 
helping to sell the programs in Congress and in 
public and to build public constituencies where 
none had previously existed. Finally, as the mem- 
bership provisions suggest, there was a desire to 
make non-govemmental experts in various fields 
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available to the government in hopes of sharing 
insights and building possibly useful bridges in sup- 
port of them. 

Thus, the motives behind the two commissions 
were mixed. They would protect the public interest 
through general oversight and bi-partisan balanc- 
ing. They would help push the new programs by 
building support and compensation in part for the 
effects of the prohibition in the Act against any 
domestic public information programs. They 
would, finally, provide expert opinion. General 
policy advice as such does not appear to have been 
uppermost in minds of the day. 27 Over the inter- 
vening years, the performance of the two groups 
has measured up to at least some of these objec- 
tives, while developing unanticipated roles and 
sharp differences in relative impact that would not 
be apparent from their twin birth in the 1948 legis- 
lation. As with the PFIAB, the record provides a 
basis for generalization about the utility of public 
advisors and particularly those which are designed 
to be “presidential”. 

From their first published reports in 1949, the 
Commissions on Information and Educational Ex- 
change have taken their public reporting role seri- 
ously — far more seriously, it would seem, than most 
congressional recipients of the reports. One can 
hypothesize that the profusion of periodic reports 
on both programs was the logical result of decisions 
to appoint commission members who placed a high 
value on communication — largely editors, broad- 
casters, advertizers, and scholars in the case of 
USACI and university presidents and professors in 
the case of the USACEE. Reports, of course, were 
required by statute. But they were also one of the 
few available instruments for gaining public and 
especially congressional awareness of the perceived 
importance of these new policy instruments. If the 
legislative side worried about ‘un-American’ activi- 
ties and influence, the government and the commis- 
sions were equally worried about the threat of 
budgetary neglect. Reports were to become the ma- 
jor instrument for lobbying as well as advising. 

But reports to the Congress served other pur- 
poses as well. First, they have provided a solid, if 
admittedly partisan, basis of public information 
about what the federal government and its watch- 
dogs were doing. 28 Like corporate annual reports, 
officially-sponsored ones have only as much integ- 
rity as their authors. But the requirement to pub- 
licly justify, explain and recommend imposes a dis- 
cipline on both advisors and officials which is 
seldom appreciated by the architects and critics of 

S7 John W. Henderson, The USIA. (New York: Praeger, 1969), 
p. 221. 

S8 The book by John Henderson (op. cil.) provides evidence 
that it is possible to write a respectable volume drawn substan- 
tially from information in the reports. 


government institutions. Moreover, a case can be 
made that the provision of information to the pub- 
lic — even when it downplays problems and weak- 
nesses, which has been less true of these reports 
than some others — is an inherently worthwhile ser- 
vice in an obscure policy field. Second, the function 
of public reporting gave the advisory commissions 
a very different bureaucratic political environment 
from that experienced by strictly private presiden- 
tial advisors such as PFIAB. The ability to publish 
raises obvious political issues: what attitude will the 
advisors take to on-going programs? Who, if any- 
one, will “clear” their descriptions, comments and 
recommendations? How much leverage should 
they be given in the form of staffing and access to 
information? How will the various interests of the 
Congress, the President, and the bureaucracy be 
served by their public commentary? When this po- 
tential room for maneuver is combined with Con- 
gress’ potential ability to influence the membership 
selection process, the importance of the reporting 
function is confirmed. 

Throughout their existence, the commissions 
have devoted substantial portions of their limited 
working time to the drafting, consideration, and 
redrafting of reports. But, in practice, their interest 
in using the reports and other devices as a form of 
organizational leverage has varied. In the early 
years, it was clear that such bodies could also func- 
tion as levers or “captive” lobbyists for the govern- 
ment — one of the roles for which they were, after 
all, intended. Commission reports were cleared for 
publication by the sponsoring divisions of the State 
Department on a routine basis. The commissions 
themselves had only minimal secretarial support. 
Despite an early assessment claiming that the USA- 
CI’s recommendations had “generally been fol- 
lowed . . . [and had] unquestionably increased the 
effectiveness of the entire program,” 29 there is lit- 
tle evidence that its members sought, or were able 
to seek, an independent advisory role vis a vis the 
Department or the White House. This can perhaps 
be explained in terms of a domestic and inter- 
national climate which encouraged a closing of 
ranks. Thus, in response to charges of incom- 
petence in the Voice of America by members 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy’s staff, the Depart- 
ment looked to the Commission to appoint a 
study group which duly reported findings sup- 
portive of the government. 30 Other factors ex- 
plaining relative docility in the early years were 
the commission members’ strong desire to sup- 
port these still fledgling programs, and the fact 
that both programs were securely controlled 

S9 Edward W. Barrett, Truth u our Weapon, (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. 1953), p. 59. 

89 Ibid., p. 124. 



by a State Department which itself had ambivalent 
attitudes toward them. 

The information and educational/cultural ex- 
change programs have been repeatedly reviewed 
and reformed, and this has had repercussions on 
the performance and interrelations of the two advi- 
sory commissions. The Eisenhower reorganization 
of 1953 — in which the USACI played a role — re- 
sulted in the creation of USIA as an autonomous 
agency, while it continued a confusing division of 
responsibility for the management of cultural pro- 
grams. The USACI mandate was broadened at the 
expense of the USACEE in certain overseas cultural 
programs, only to be followed in 1954 by the crea- 
tion of yet another body — the US Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts — to advise the Secretary of Slate 
on arts programs abroad. To help iron out jurisdic- 
tional problems, the commissions met jointly for a 
period in 1954-55, but the USACEE was gradually 
confined to the field of exchanges. In terms of its 
mandate and the extent of high level interest in its 
activities, the exchanges commission clearly had 
less opportunity for impact, and it remained to 
some degree the captive of the State Department 
which controlled "its” programs. 

The USACI did not share the same experience, 
after the establishment of USIA. Commissioners, 
who had grown somewhat impatient with official 
control of their activities, canvassed opinion in 
Congress concerning the utility of continuing the 
Commission. They were urged to stay in business. 
The Commission hired its first professional staff 
director to provide greater support of the group, 
and in 1955 it approved its own “Rules and Regula- 
tions” whose thrust was towards an enlarged role 
and greater independence. Though the Commis- 
sion was still funded through a line item in the 
USIA budget, the Rules called for various symbolic 
steps to emphasize its own identity and spelled out 
the full range of its powers including the right to 
testify and maintain independent contact with the 
Congress and to maintain a fully autonomous staff. 
Its mandate was described as covering every aspect 
of USIA programs, goals, methods, and organiza- 
tional issues. Not spelled out but equally signifi- 
cant, the Commission has resisted any suggestion 
of USIA clearance of its public reports — an action 
which on more than one occasion has led to public 
replies by the USIA Director in the pages of the j 
reports to Congress. 

Observers and participants concur that the 
USACI has been one of the most effective advisory 
bodies in foreign affairs in the years since the mid- 
1950s. Its public reports have contained sharp criti- 
cisms of both Congressional actions deemed dam- 
aging to USIA efforts and of Agency actions, or the 
lack thereof. Its members and staff have developed | 
an ability to play a delicate balancing act between 


the Agency, the White House, and the Congress in 
order to retain credibility while at the same time 
maintaining confidence. Though its meetings have 
fluctuated until recently 31 between 6 and 12 per 
year, it has been able to perform privately as well as 
publicly — meeting as individuals or in a group with 
the President, attending internal Agency meetings, 
dialoguing on Capitol Hill, and preparing periodic 
“informal” reports to the Director, USIA. The 
USACI has focused with effect on a number of the 
items in its charter. It has played an informal in- 
spectorate role in assessing various media pro- 
grams for use overseas and through visits by mem- 
bers to overseas facilities and missions. Its offices 
have served as a funnel through which internal 
USIA issues can be aired. Members or the staff di- 
rector have testified before Congress on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, providing further op- 
portunity for it to demonstrate its autonomy. The 
Commission is credited with having affected USIA 
personnel decisions up to the Director level and 
with influencing the content of various programs 
and the degrees of emphasis given different regions. 

Most observers have agreed that the Commission 
has been worth the $50-75,000 per year it has cost. 
The keys to its relative success would appear to lie 
in two areas. First, presidents since the early 1950s 
have taken it seriously enough to appoint members 
— and especially chairmen — who were not only vig- 
orous and prominent figures, but figures who were 
politically close to them. Under each administration 
from Eisenhower on, there have been persons on 
the Commission who could presume to have access 
to the President on personal/political grounds. 
Thus, the USACI has not had to rely solely on the 
inherent interest of a given president in USIA pro- 
grams for its effectiveness. Such access exists both 
in its actual use and in its presumed availability to 
provide a special form of leverage not otherwise 
possessed by part-time advisors, no matter how 
prominent. While the President cannot “stack” the 
Commission immediately upon assuming office, the 
staggered terms of its members assure that he can 
appoint one new member (and hence, the chair- 
man) within a year of taking office. Since the less 
well connected members have no comparable 
source of influence, this further assures that the 
Commission will look to him for its role and that he 
can consider it responsive to his basic purposes, if 
not always in agreement about specifics. However, 
though the USACI possesses this potential leverage, 
its realization depends — as in the case of intelli- 
gence advising — on the President’s actual interest 

J, The number of meetings declined to 3 in 1974, apparently 
because of the Commission’s conviction that it could not func- 
tion effectively once it was obliged to open meetings to the 
public under the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 
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in the information program. This, of course, has 
varied. 

Second, the relative success of the USACI lies in 
its ability to develop a measure of independence 
and, hence, a margin of maneuver between Con- 
gress, the White House and USIA itself. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this autonomy could have devel- 
oped without USIA’s own autonomy from the 
Department of State: since both the Agency and the 
Commission exist independently of whatever role 
State might prefer to assign to them, the Commis- 
sion is able to seek support for its efforts in Con- 
gress and the White House without directly oppos- 
ing a larger "sponsor” agency. Equally important, 
the Commission’s relative independence of USIA 
itself — it writes its own reports, sets its own agenda, 
runs its own staff, and conducts its own modest 
Congressional and White House relations — pre- 
vents it from becoming the “captive” of USIA. 

The Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (Fulbright-Hays) ** gave new recogni- 
tion to this policy area, creating a separate Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU) within 
State, and renaming the advisory body the US Advi- 
sory Commission on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. The new legislation provided for 
presidential appointment of nine (instead of five) 
members on a bi-partisan basis, and specified that 
it would “formulate and recommend to the Presi- 
dent” policies for carrying out his authority under 
the law. Its reporting function was continued from 
prior legislation, but it was given the additional 
tasks of preparing a study on the effectiveness of 
past programs and of making “reports to the public 
in the US and abroad to develop better understand- 
ing of and support for the programs. . . .” 

Despite the new references to presidential advis- 
ing in the statute, the USACIECA was clearly de- 
signed to be the public champion of CU’s pro- 
grams. Known initially as the Gardner Commission 
for its first chairman (John W. Gardner), the Com- 
mission became more active on the public relations 
front. Its 1963 study — A Beacon of Hope — The Ex- 
change of Persons Program 33 — constitutes a ringing 
endorsement of the program’s goals of increasing 
mutual understanding and dispelling misconcep- 
tions between peoples. The Commission also initi- 
ated a periodical ( Exchange ) covering on-going pro- 
grams and issues whose audience (some 10,000 
subscribers currently) consists of US and foreign 
educators and administrators, university foreign 
student advisors, and the like. The advocate and 
champion role has taken priority from the outset. 34 

“P.L. 87-256; 75 Stat. 532; 22 USC, 2456. 

“USACIECA, (Washington; GPO, 1963). 

M At its first meeting under the new law, Rep. Wayne Hays is 
reported to have told the Commission, “this law is intended to 
give all possible authority needed to develop this field ade- 


But the USACIECA has not developed the com- 
prehensive and independent advisory role of the 
USACI, nor the degree of presidential orientation. 
Known throughout the bureaucracy as “CU’s Com- 
mission,” it in practice relates primarily to a Bureau 
within State. The bureaucratic context has thus lim- 
ited its autonomy, as confirmed by its recently re- 
vised Charter (December 23, 1974) providing that 
it reports to the President through the Secretary of 
State. The Commission’s reports and its periodical 
(Exchange) are prepared by staff members reporting 
to the Commission; however, these organs are 
recognized to raise “sensitive” policy issues for CU, 
and there has developed a practice of coordination, 
if not “clearing,” of drafts with officials in that 
Bureau. The present Commission has taken steps 
to guarantee a measure of independence for its 
publications and activities — appointing its staff di- 
rector without reference to State, determining its 
own agenda for meetings, and assuring close over- 
sight of publications by Commission members. 

However, the institutional context contrasts with 
that of the USACI. To date, the USACIECA has not 
conducted a Congressional relations effort — an ac- 
tivity which could provide room for maneuver as 
either advisor or lobbyist. Moreover, the level of 
presidential interest in its field of activity has been 
uneven at best. When it does occur — as in the case 
of President Nixon’s interest in leader exchanges — 
the ensuing policy deliberations have more often 
flowed through official review channels in the NSC 
and State itself. As a result, the Commission has 
defined its sphere of operation in terms that do not 
require close presidential support or connections, 
while seeking to avoid becoming solely a public 
relations arm of CU. In practice, its activity takes 
the form of addressing specific programs and poli- 
cies of interest to the Commissioners, and weighing 
in with the official bureaucracy to present its 
findings — an advisory style not unlike that of the 

PFIAB. 


V. THE GENERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT 

The General Advisory Committee on Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament (GAC) was established as a 
result of a combination of political and personal 
circumstances which go far toward explaining its 
subsequent performance. The 1961 Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act, creating a separate Agency 

quately. If you don’t find what you need, ask your lawyers to look 
harder.” Quoted in Philip H. Coombs, The Fourth Dimension of 
Foreign Policy. Educational and Cultural Affairs. (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1964), p. 51. 



of the same name under the overall direction of 
State, authorized (but did not require) the Presi- 
dent to appoint a General Advisory Committee of 
15 members to advise the Director of ACDA, the 
Secretary of State, and the President. Appoint- 
ments have to receive Senate approval. 35 Though 
the Act had strong support in Congress, it was the 
direct result of President Kennedy’s active interest 
in this field of policy, as reflected in his campaign 
claims that the US spent too r uch “for war’’ and 
too little “for peace.” From its beginnings, the 
GAC thereby gained the aura of presidential inter- 
est in ACDA itself. 

In 1961, however, arms control initiatives were a 
new policy area about which many held deep suspi- 
cions. The GAC would thus be called upon to pro- 
vide a prestigious, high-level interface between a 
new enterprise and a doubtful CongFess — helping 
to provide legitimacy and public support as well as 
insurance that the nation’s security was not about to 
be bartered away. The domestic political climate 
has continued to influence its role, though in ways 
unintended at a time when it was the executive 
branch above all which wanted action. 

A third formative influence was the personal rela- 
tionship between President Kennedy and his 
trusted advisor on arms control matters, John J. 
McCloy, for whom the GAC was designed as a per- 
sonal vehicle. The GAC, which until his "resigna- 
tion” in 1973 was known generally as the McCloy 
Commission, was a means whereby McCloy could 
continue to play a role as a principal advisor in this 
field without having the constraints, full-time com- 
mitment, and reduced stature implied by a subsidi- 
ary bureaucratic role within State. Once the en- 
abling legislation had passed in Congress, the 
President’s special assistant on arms control simply 
became the chairman of the GAC. 

The GAC’s composition reflected these origins. 
It consisted of a mix of prominent citizen VIPs 
and recognized experts — senior business figures, 
educators and scientists, lawyers and investment 
bankers, representatives of organized labor, and 
retired military officers. Among the original group 
over half had prior government service, including a 
former Air Force Chief of Staff and a former Secre- 
tary of Defense. 36 (See Annex I). During the Kenne- 
dy-Johnson years there was a high degree of conti- 
nuity in the group: the statute did not provide fixed 
terms so that changes came through death or resig- 
nation. 

The Kennedy White House provided a climate in 
which such a body could flourish, at least to the 
extent that it wanted to provide a stimulus for 

“P.L. 87-297, 75 Stat. 631. 

56 First Annual Report to the Congress of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, 1962, Appendix VI, p. 101-02. 


thought and action. It was assured access to the 
President because of personal relationships and be- 
cause he thrived in an environment of wide-rang- 
ing, open discussion with such a high-powered 
team. Meetings with the President were as frequent 
as they needed to be for the GAC to address the 
various stages of on-going negotiations such as the 
limited test ban. The limited evidence available in- 
dicates that the group functioned essentially as a 
channel of private advice on various proposals 
which helped shape the policy environment in 
which issues were determined. Its prestige and 
presidential access assured that ACDA itself would 
take the GAC seriously, responding to its need for 
staff support and information while attempting not 
to be outshone by it. 

For President Johnson, the GAC was, of course, 
a Kennedy legacy. His personal style and prefer- 
ence for dealing in a small, close-knit inner circle 
was less compatible with the GAC. Though the 
group continued to meet 3—4 times a year and had 
presidential access, the whole exercise became 
somewhat more symbolic and pro forma. Rather 
than getting involved in operational policy issues, it 
was given periodic briefings and the opportunity 
for discussion of broad policy questions on the eve 
of US participation in such fora as the UN General 
Assembly’s First Committee and the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee in Geneva. 

By 1969, a different political climate had 
emerged and a new Administration set up its own 
structure for policymaking in foreign affairs. Arms 
control initiatives were the subject less of suspicion 
than of advocacy on the part of Congress and the 
informed public. The GAC had little incentive to 
become a more active public advocate of a cause 
which by now had become legitimized, if not uni- 
versally supported. On the other hand, the time was 
clearly ripe for movement beyond the achievements 
of the limited test ban and the non-proliferation 
treaty, and there was at least the potential for a 
more activist GAC operating privately within the 
senior levels of government. President Nixon 
seemed to encourage such a possibility. He reap- 
pointed McCloy as chairman, and appointed 14 
new members with distinguished backgrounds in 
law, business, science, and public service, including 
the former Director of ACDA and former Secretar- 
ies of State and the Treasury. The President pro- 
vided the GAC with a formal mandate calling on it 
to play a role in the major strategic policy issues 
connected with arms control, and directing it to 
address specific questions in connection with 
SALT. He further stressed his desire that the GAC 
play an independent advisory role which could be 
of value to the administration. 37 

S7 ACDA Ninth Annual Report to the Congress. 1969, p. 27. 



Chairman McCIoy thus had an appropriate policy 
and political context within which to steer the GAC 
in more activist directions. A larger number of 
meetings were scheduled, reaching a peak of 18 
during 1970, and several were held with the Presi- 
dent at which specific directives were given. He 
built a more independent staff operating from 
offices in ACDA, and sought access to the widest 
possible range of internal policy papers and clas- 
sified data. Intensive sessions were held at which 
the GAC could be briefed and could educate itself 
on various regional and strategic issues related not 
only to SALT but to the comprehensive test ban 
review and to European arms control issues. The 
Committee’s whole approach toward its mandate 
suggested an effort to become part of the inner 
circle of policy advisors on major issues, not an 
advisory appendage of the executive branch depen- 
dent on ACDA for its role. 

In the years 1969-72 the GAC convened for 42 
days of meetings and was briefed by dozens of gov- 
ernmental and academic experts. It developed 
recommendations on a number of specific negotiat- 
ing issues in the SALT context and was tasked with 
supplementing official analysis; its Chairman even 
attended National Security Council sessions. But 
the advisory relationship did not develop as the 
GAC had hoped: the Nixon-Kissinger policymaking 
apparatus bore no relation to the Kennedy or even 
thejohnson style. Despite formal presidential man- 
dates and promises of cooperation from Kissinger, 
key members of the NSC staff were instructed not 
to divulge the most sensitive policy documents to 
the GAC, especially as controversies emerged and 
positions hardened in the period leading up to 
SALT I. Though offered informal, oral briefings by 
Kissinger, the GAC had decreasing access in the 
White House, and was obliged to call on experts 
from the bureaucracy to keep itself informed — a 
situation which led to suspicion and a general fray- 
ing of relationships. Unauthorized leaks of informa- 
tion concerning US internal deliberations added to 
the problem, although these were never traced to 
the GAC which appears to have conducted itself 
with the utmost discretion. 

The source of the problem can be located in two 
factors: substantive policy differences, as for exam- 
ple over the ABM issue in the US position; and the 
drive for personal control over major policy forma- 
tion issues that characterized the Nixon-Kissinger 
system. Neither need concern us further here. But 
their net impact was to pose an inherent contra- 
diction between the public advisory role and the 
realities of White House policymaking in that Ad- 
ministration. Similarly, the post-SALT I frustra- 
tions of the GAC, its further isolation from internal 
deliberations of the inner circle, its pro forma resig- 
nation after November 1972 followed by a 


thorough-going “purge” of the GAC (including 
McCIoy) and the broader arms control community 
— all belong more to the story of the Administra- 
tion’s collapse than to the story of the GAC. 

The task of measuring the GAC’s impact during 
the Nixon period is complex. Clearly it was out- 
maneuvered and kept in the dark in key places. 
There is little evidence that its advice became offi- 
cial policy. On the other hand, its very existence 
created a need to deal with it, to listen to it, and on 
occasion to argue with it. The GAC in this indirect 
way undoubtedly provided a small measure of 
openness and debate that would otherwise have 
been lacking, and made clearer to all the major 
advantages and disadvantages of extreme courses 
of action. What emerges from the record is that in 
this particular context of personalities, it was diffi- 
cult to be effective without being threatening and 
equally difficult to impress the inner circle unless it 
was with greater expertise. To illustrate, a little 
known part of the record in this period was the 
emergence of a more technically oriented advising 
body called the Doty Group after its leading figure, 
scientist Paul Doty. Lacking any official basis, this 
collection of 4-5 experts included persons who had 
opposed Kissinger but whose knowledge was suffi- 
ciently useful to him politically so that he met with 
it, had his staff prepare for those meetings, and 
reflected its arguments in subsequent delibera- 
tions. 

What is significant here is that a new phase ap- 
pears to have begun for the GAC. The 1974 mem- 
bership included 8 new faces including as chairman 
the scientist Harold Agnew of Los Alamos, whose 
backgrounds and prestige do not suggest a body 
easily managed through endless oral briefings. The 
mix between “representative” VIPs, experts, and 
former high officials is continued. If anything, the 
GAC possesses its strongest combination yet of ex- 
pert technical and political/strategic knowledge. 
Though there is as yet little evidence by which to 
judge the new GAC’s political context, the institu- 
tion has survived the end of the McCIoy period and 
its treatment in the 1969-73 years. As in the past, 
its role will hinge on the interplay of ambitions and 
interests of both advisors and the top figures of the 
Administration. 

From past experience, one can generalize that 
the GAC, of the groups surveyed in this report, 
comes closest to blurring the line between public 
and private advising. When broadly defined and 
energetically pursued, its mandate takes it to the 
core of foreign policymaking in the contemporary 
period. The GAC is dealing not with an instrument 
of foreign policy or an input into policymaking, but 
with foreign policy itself. The Committee’s activity 
and effectiveness will therefore oscillate between 
shaping the broad parameters within which opera- 



tional decisions are made, and joining the inner 
circle when personal relationships and decision- 
making styles permit. Its precise impact on deci- 
sions will seldom be measurable except by those 
directly party to them. But a clearer understanding 
of what questions to ask when evaluating or estab- 
lishing a body such as the GAC will leave us better 
off than we were in 1961. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 

How do you define (and measure) the success of 
an advisory system? This report has assumed that 
a number of motives and roles not normally as- 
sociated with the term “advice” have existed, and 
that most are unavoidable, if not acceptable, in a 
policymaking context. Two motives, however, are 
both avoidable and unacceptable: violation of the 
law (conflict of interest, restraint of competition, 
etc.) and the use of membership as a form of politi- 
cal reward. These apart, who is to question whether 
it is appropriate for public advisors to serve as im- 
age-builders, public relations platforms, specialist 
or generalist advisors, defenders of Executive 
branch autonomy, sounding boards, or advocates 
for particular policies or policy techniques? By what 
criteria are some of these purposes more legitimate 
than others? 

But this is not to say that anything goes, or that 
all uses of public advice are equal. To the extent 
that we are interested in “improving” the policy 
process, we are interested primarily in the substan- 
tive use of advisors, and this obliges us to look for 
generalizations about the conditions in which public 
advisors can be effective. Effectiveness consists in such 
things as influencing policy, creating or shaping an 
environment in which policy is considered, generat- 
ing new ideas or identifying unanticipated conse- 
quences of existing ideas, providing non-bureau- 
cratic input on the management of programs and 
the conduct of operations, coordinating policy 
(within the executive branch or between it and Con- 
gress), and the like. 

By “conditions” of effectiveness, we refer to 
those factors which have played a part in determin- 
ing whether presidential advisors could have an im- 
pact. The paragraphs that follow highlight some of 
the more significant ones. 

1. Engaging the President 

The principal condition of effectiveness in a 
presidential advisory mechanism is that it be ca- 
pable of engaging the President’s attention and 
interest. To say that an advisory body is “presi- 
dential” is to say that it operates in a presidential 


environment, including periodic access to him 
personally and relationships of some substance 
with relevant presidential lieutenants. Such an 
environment also entails the justified expectation 
of presidential support behind advisory body ac- 
tivities so that advisors can count on some meas- 
ure of cooperation from White House and 
agency bureaucracies. Finally, a presidential envi- 
ronment means that the advisors are not depen- 
dent upon the bureaucracy or White House 
working levels to get the President’s ear: they 
have other means of doing so. Clearly, no 
amount of nomenclature or statutory require- 
ments will make advisors presidential in this 
sense, unless there are other factors working to- 
wards the engagement of the President. What are 
they? 

A. PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

This report underlines the role of personal re- 
lationships in determining whether public advi- 
sors can be effective at the presidential level. 
Both the political and institutional facets of 
presidential power are highly personal. Bloodless 
organization charts that do not reflect relation- 
ships of personal compatibility, trust, familiarity, 
and loyalty cannot accurately describe the way 
presidential business is transacted. The implica- 
tions for public advisory systems are enormous. 
Public advisors that are dependent on their shad- 
owy institutional base for access to the President 
will have far less impact than those with a per- 
sonal tie to him. Advisors who can get on his cal- 
endar regardless of the inherent importance of 
the subject on which advice is rendered will play 
a greater role than those who cannot. Con- 
versely, when a president appoints public advi- 
sors solely because of their “clout” with external 
constituencies, their expertise, or their “repre- 
sentativeness,” it can normally be assumed that 
he is acting for reasons other than a desire to 
get advice and will treat such advice as he gets 
accordingly. To be sure, presidents differ widely 
in their range of personal acquaintances, their 
openness to new relationships once in office, and 
their ability to work with people they do not 
know personally. The 1969-73 experience is not 
governing in this regard: public advisors in the 
Nixon Administration shared an experience not 
unlike much of the official bureaucracy. Nonethe- 
less, incoming presidents should be given every incentive 
and opportunity to appoint chairmen (and other members 
of advisory bodies) whom they know and want. In the 
case of statutory-based commissions (GAC, 
USACI, USACIECA) Congress should exercise 
its confirmation powers in the knowledge that re- 
jection of presidential nominations risks under- 
mining the basic goal of public advice. 
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B. DECISION-MAKING STYLES 

The experience surveyed in this report strongly 
suggests that advisors can have greater impact in 
some White House environments than in others, 
and that their performance varies sharply with each 
incoming president. Though the evidence is admit- 
tedly limited, it indicates that advisors can best 
serve their advisory role in a milieu of openness to 
contending views or one that is resistant to — rather 
than overawed by — official bureaucratic wisdom. In 
such cases, public advisors have intermittently 
found that they could obtain access and support; 
more rarely, presidents have considered that it was 
imperative to have external figures serve as a stimu- 
lus for improvements, whether because of their 
unique backgrounds or because they could not be 
persuaded to assume official roles. Specific histori- 
cal issues (in domestic politics or foreign policy) lay 
behind the creation of most advisory bodies, and in 
one case (the GAC) the circumstance of a particular 
advisor (McCloy) was determining. Once estab- 
lished, however, advisory bodies did about as well 
as presidential styles and presidential connections 
permitted. Given the great divergence in both, 
from one Administration to another, it can be ar- 
gued that institutionalization of external advisory 
systems is impossible. Continuity of performance 
will exist only on paper because the passage of time 
changes not only presidents but also the policy is- 
sues they face. Without denying this view, it can 
also be argued that presidents ought to design open 
systems with a place for public advisors, and that 
good presidents will. At the least, it should be up to 
the President to make a conscious choice of whether to con- 
tinue an existing advisory body, spin it off to the bureaucracy 
if it has become departmental in practice, or terminate it. 
(The Federal Advisory Committee Act provides for 
automatic termination every two years of bodies 
established by executive order, unless the President or 
an agency renews them. Statutory-based presiden- 
tial advisors may be either permitted by Congress 
(GAC) or mandated (USACI). The latter formula 
should be used sparingly.) 

C. “PRESIDENTIAL" POLICY AREAS 

The performance of a public advisory board 
clearly depends in part on the level of presidential 
interest in the problems it addresses. Accordingly, 
it is reasonable to argue that public presidential advi- 
sors should only exist for those foreign policy-related areas 
in which a president is likely to engage. But this report 
suggests a wide range of presidential motivations 
for seeking external advice, to say nothing of areas 
in which one might wish a president had sought 
such advice. The record does not support the con- 
clusion that public advice is, or should be, limited 
to core issues of foreign policy formulation; of the 


groups examined, only the GAC would fit this defi- 
nition. Rather, it suggests that advisors emerge for 
a variety of reasons, such as: to protect against en- 
croachments on presidential flexibility, to protect 
and reassure against perceived risks in new and 
controversial programs, to help deal with problems 
of organization and management, and to help im- 
prove performance and capabilities. As defined by 
presidents, the policy areas that can be called 
“presidential” are (1) fields of controversy and 
innovation (this would apply to all four bodies re- 
viewed here); (2) areas of policy for which the Presi- 
dent himself, as distinguished from his depart- 
mental subordinates, has the greatest personal 
responsibility by statute or in practice (intelli- 
gence); (3) policy fields where the President has the 
greatest degree of discretion and flexibility (intelli- 
gence and arms control); (4) issues of sufficient sen- 
sitivity to suggest the wisdom of involving external 
policy experts possessing public credibility (infor- 
mation and cultural exchange and arms control); 
and (5) policy formulation in fields that most re- 
quire top level coordination and control because of 
the bureaucratic context (intelligence). Finally, 
public advisors can serve the President on policy 
areas that would probably not otherwise get on his 
agenda because of insufficient support at top de- 
partmental levels (information and exchange pro- 
grams) or because of a lack of overview and interest 
in any one department (science policy). 


2. Designing Feasible Mandates 

What do these types of policy have in common 
that make them appropriate fields for public ad- 
vice? The common thread is their consistency with 
particular visions of the President’s needs and role 
in foreign affairs at specific points in time. They do 
not reflect a rational theory of public advice but 
rather the intermittent engagement of different 
presidents in various issues over time. Presidents 
may become engaged in this sense in order to chart 
bold new courses in foreign policy or stimulate 
overdue reforms; but their engagement is fre- 
quently for less glamorous goals such as respond- 
ing to external events, coping with domestic pres- 
sures, putting out damaging fires of controversy, or 
dealing with bureaucratic stalemate and disorgani- 
zation. Advisors can help in any of these spheres 
and they possess the special advantage of being 
seen to help because of their suggestion of external 
stimulus and catalyst. But their limits are important 
to recognize. 

If the experience of our four advisory bodies is a guide, 
public advisors cannot make foreign policy or solve problems 
by themselves. They cannot substitute themselves for an op- 
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erating arm of government. Where the problem is one 
of organizational muddle or failure to look ahead — 
as it frequently has been in the cases of intelligence 
and foreign economic policy — the existence of 
presidential advisors will not by itself resolve it. 
What they should be able to do more often, how- 
ever, is to lobby with the agencies for responsiveness to the 
president !s need for an overview — a coherent perspec- 
tive — on the fragments of foreign policy. Second, 
they can, as public citizens, offer him a broader basis for 
political judgment than he will obtain from those who 
are too close to “the action” or too wedded to the 
programs to weigh public sentiment. Third, when 
they are qualified to do so, public advisors can serve 
as trouble-shooters for the President on management or sub- 
stantive policy issues which do not surface in the White 
House because of bureaucratic obstacles. When ad- 
visors are responsive to presidential needs in these 
terms, the potential for engaging his interest and 
support grows. This leads to some conclusions con- 
cerning presidential mandates to public advisors. 

A. ASSIGNING THE RIGHT MANDATE 

The language of executive orders and lawsestab- 
lishing advisory bodies is typically so general as to 
be of little use in determining what such bodies 
actually do, or are meant to do. Responsibilities are 
assigned which, on the face of it, are beyond the 
capacity of part-time, high level groups. Moreover, 
the actual practice of presidents and legislators in 
assigning mandates is often little better than the 
formal documents. This report suggest that greater 
care is required in assigning mandates that are specific and 
appropriate to the roles actually envisaged and to the type 
of advisors to be appointed. All too frequently, public 
advisors have been asked to do things that are (a) 
probably not feasible for them to do, (b) duplicative 
of things done elsewhere within the government, 
(c) too diverse and likely to over-stretch advisory 
resources, or (d) incompatible with each other. The 
fact that both Congress and the White House are 
involved in the design of many of them only aggra- 
vates the problem. The groups surveyed here illus- 
trate three main types of advisory mandates. 

Management advice centers on improving perform- 
ance and capabilities of an agency or program. This 
typically entails an interest in organizational mat- 
ters — in matters of coordination, control, and re- 
sponsiveness to presidential needs and perspec- 
tives so as to “do the job better.” The PFIAB, the 
USACI, and the USACIECA have held such man- 
dates, though they have each delved into other 
roles as well. If a president wants advice or manage- 
ment, his advisors should receive the support they 
need to intervene in organizational matters that 
will, inevitably, be seen as threatening by some 
bureaucratic actors. Similarly, if he wants such ad- 


vice, he should look to trusted individuals with 
management experience and knowledge of the field 
and the bureaucratic setting. In practice, however, 
management advisors have frequently decided (or 
been encouraged) to spill over into advising on 
“what job to do” or even “doing the job” them- 
selves. Such dispersal of effort entails a real risk that board 
members will spread themselves too thin and thereby gain 
a reputation in the bureaucracy for dilettantism and 
grinding their individual axes on policy matters. 

Policy advisors such as the GAC run an even more 
serious risk of stimulating suspicion and antago- 
nism within the government (especially within the 
President’s own staff). For this reason, such mandates 
should be limited to fields in which the President actually 
seeks a diversity of views and is prepared to appoint persons 
with unquestioned access to him. Because of the inher- 
ent sensitivity of such advice — and the ease with 
which officials can outmaneuver part-time external 
advisors — mandates of this type should probably 
include some consideration of the channels and 
procedures through which advice is to be rendered. 
Mandates that require independent review and 
analysis by the advisors themselves raise additional 
questions of staff support, thereby increasing the 
tendency to blur the line between operational and 
advisory roles. 

Public affairs and public interest mandates were built 
into the charters of the USACI and the USACIECA, 
reflecting both congressional and executive branch 
interests. The Commissions were to report to the 
public, safeguard the public interest, and, at the 
same time, provide policy and management advice. 
Over time, they assumed a lobbying function on 
behalf of “their” programs as well. The meaning of 
“effectiveness” for such bodies is especially difficult 
to define: are they effective when they affect “their” 
programs and policies, when they cause problems 
for “their” agencies vis a vis the President or Con- 
gress, when they help sell the administration view- 
point with Congress at budget time, when they gain 
congressional support on behalf of their position 
vis a vis “their” agency, and when they gain broader 
public understanding and support of “their” pro- 
grams? Clearly, advisory bodies with such a mandate face 
an enormous potential for role conflict, and will tend to 
favor some roles over others. A combination of per- 
sonal skill and changing congressional attitudes has 
permitted the USACI to play a useful role between 
Congress, USIA, and the White House. But the 
evidence suggests that its record owes much to 
“special” circumstances and that its multi-purpose 
charter should not become a model. 

B. THE PUBLIC’S "RIGHT TO KNOW” 

Regardless of the mandate(s) provided by statute 
or executive order, the Federal Advisory Commit- 



tee Act of 1972 appears to assign advisors the addi- 
tional role of assuring “open” government and 
“open” advisory mechanisms. The Act may not 
have been consciously aimed at foreign affairs advi- 
sors, but it covers them as well except when they 
can close their meetings under one of the exemp- 
tions provided in the Freedom of Information Act. 
The net result has been to offer many public 
advisory bodies (including the USACI and the 
USACIECA) two unpleasant choices: they can con- 
duct an innocuous public charade before whatever 
members of the public choose to attend meetings 
(in some cases, reportedly, the staff of foreign em- 
bassies); or they can devise questionable rationales 
to close their meetings. Neither would appear to 
serve the public interest. Despite current demands for 
openness, it should be recognized that the definition of what 
is “ sensitive ” in foreign affairs will, in any event, be deter- 
mined by the Executive Branch and that it will get its 
advice, if at all, under conditions it can accept. There is a 
strong case for exempting foreign affairs advisors from the 
Act. 

C. SHOULD PUBLIC ADVISORS BE 
"INDEPENDENT"? 

A central aspect of designing feasible mandates 
for public advisors is the question of their “inde- 
pendence” from those agencies and programs 
about which advice is given. The Federal Advisory 
Committee Act includes requirements that are de- 
signed to assure that advisors have a “strictly advi- 
sory role" and do not themselves make policy. It 
stipulates that each agency should assume responsi- 
bility for “its” advisors — by providing staff; setting 
agendas; calling, attending, and stopping meetings; 
and reporting in some detail on the activities of 
advisors. The requirement is presumably aimed at 
perceived abuses and at the waste of public funds 
on bodies which may serve no public purpose at all. 
But it does not appear appropriate in the case of 
presidential advisors whose raison d’etre is to offer him 
a variety of inputs concerning such fields as intelli- 
gence and information policies. In those rare cases 
where a measure of independence from agency views has 
emerged — as it has in varying degrees for the four bodies 
reviewed here — it should be preserved and fostered. 

D. MANDATES AND STAFFS 

It has been suggested by seasoned observers that 
advisory bodies require far larger and more sub- 
stantive staffs than currently exist to support the 
activities of the principals. The argument is that 
staff resources are a primary means of developing 
information, leverage, and independence in a 
bureaucratic political context. This is a logic, how- 
ever, which derives from observation of the official 
bureaucracy. Public advisors, especially at the 


presidential level, are misused if they are expected 
to serve as an operational channel for analysis and 
review parallel to official channels — as was the case 
in some mandates given to the GAC and the PFIAB 
during 1969-72. The potential value such persons 
derive from their presumed detachment from the 
interests and established wisdom of existing institu- 
tions in foreign policy, a detachment which is un- 
likely to survive the creation of new staffs with their 
own interests and views. Influence in a senior advi- 
sory relationship derives from confidence and a 
shared perspective, not from “clout” or analytic 
expertise. To be sure, there will be problems on the 
advisory agenda which require considerable re- 
search and analysis, but there is no inherent reason 
why the necessary staff work cannot be obtained 
within the bureaucracy, or outside it, on an ad hoc 
basis as needed. Significant expansion of public advisory 
staffs poses the real risk of creating simply another level of 
bureaucracy and another scramble for “ the action. ” 

E. MANDATES FOR INTELLIGENCE ADVISORS 

The problem of competing or conflicting man- 
dates to public advisors applies with special force to 
the field of intelligence. Public controversy virtually 
assures that some form of public watchdog and 
oversight role will be institutionalized as a result of 
the current intelligence investigations. At the same 
time, intelligence is such a clear presidential re- 
quirement and direct presidential responsibility 
(under the 1947 National Security Act) that he will 
continue to want his own advisors. The PFIAB can- 
not do both. Though established partially in re- 
sponse to Congressional pressure, for some form of 
public oversight, PFIAB has been a presidential in- 
strument exclusively and its record reflects what the 
Chief Executive has asked of it. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the President will continue to require 
such a part-time board precisely because of public 
controversy and because of the evident need for 
some form of non-bureaucratic support on matters 
of supervision, coordination, and responsiveness. 
Perhaps attention should be given once again to the 
1955 recommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission which called for two types of advisory/ 
watchdog bodies relating to Congress and the President, 
and meeting jointly “to collaborate on matters of 
specific importance to the national security.” 

3. Implications for New Advisory Bodies 

The preceding discussion highlights the engage- 
ment of the President and the design of feasible 
mandates as central to the effectiveness of external 
presidential advisors. It concludes that there are 
three broad types of things that advisors can do for 



him: trouble-shoot on management or policy issues 
that do not surface in the White House via official 
channels; lobby with the bureaucracy for respon- 
siveness to the President’s need for a coherent 
overview of policy; and provide an external sound- 
ing board as a basis for political judgment. But it 
also notes the serious potential for role conflicts 
when advisors are assigned incompatible mandates 
by succeeding presidents or by the President and 
the Congress; and it urges some clarity in defining 
advisory missions and a clearer recognition that the 
President’s interest in the use of advisory mech- 
anisms will not be served by statutory restrictions. 
Applying these standards to contemporary foreign 
policy issues permits us to weigh the merits of es- 
tablishing new advisory bodies, as illustrated below. 

A. PUBLIC ADVICE ON THE OVERSEAS 
OPERATIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY 

There is widespread evidence that US overseas 
programs and policies are difficult to coordinate 
from Washington, and that ambassadors have had 
uneven success in orchestrating the many compo- 
nent parts of foreign policy in their jurisdictions. 
While one may justifiably hope that a president will 
be able to direct and manage his lieutenants and 
staff in Washington, he has little ability to find out 
what the impact of overseas operations actually is 
and how it relates to his foreign policy objectives. 
There presently exists no structure for providing 
coherent reporting or evaluation on these matters, 
except insofar as a particular ambassador is able to 
master the budgets, programs and administrative 
fiefdoms within his mission. Similarly, there is no 
procedure for weighing the overseas performance 
of the government from the President 's standpoint, ex- 
cept on specific policy areas such as information 
and intelligence which are served by the existing 
public advisory bodies. There is thus a case for 
creating a presidential panel with the mandate to review, 
on the President ’s behalf, the impact, coordination and im- 
age of the official presence in selected foreign settings. Such 
a body would not be supervisory vis a vis the ambas- 
sador but could, in fact, provide some backbone to 
recurrent presidential exhortations that ambassa- 
dors assume full direction of US missions. It would 
not be directed against any agency or competitive 
with existing overseas review procedures such as 
those of OMB; rather it would seek to provide an 
overview of whether existing doctrines and current 
actions are having their intended consequences. 

B. PUBLIC ADVICE ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

It is widely recognized that the multiplicity of 
interests and actors engaged in foreign economic 


policy has led to policy confusion, inter-agency 
struggle, uncoordinated initiatives, “end-runs” and 
the like. Such normal symptoms of bureaucratic life 
appear to exist in exaggerated form and increasing 
frequency in this policy arena. The State-Treasury 
stand-off on various issues, the competition of vari- 
ous actors for control of policy on energy and food, 
and the recurrent shuffling of White House official 
advisors and coordinating mechanisms are striking 
illustrations of the problem. The question is 
whether a new advisory layer composed of part- 
time senior persons could do more than add to the 
confusion. There already exist a number of advi- 
sory bodies which serve as government-business 
channels at the agency or presidential level, and it 
can be doubted whether this type of communica- 
tion/advice meets the central problem. Similarly, 
there are mechanisms for public (that is, private) 
participation in preparation for trade negotiations. 
The problem is essentially one of coordination or manage- 
ment, rather than of a failure to consider private wisdom of 
the corporate or academic variety. Foreign economic 
policy is increasingly playing a pivotal role in over- 
all national policy with the result that it is inherently 
hard to separate from national economic policy or 
from traditional foreign policy. In the natural strug- 
gle for the action, presidents have been prepared to 
“let one hundred flowers bloom” rather than face , 
the awesome task of meaningful reorganization, 
with all its bureaucratic and, especially. Congressio- 
nal implications. Part-time public advisors are unlikely to 
be successful in handling a management problem of this 
scale. There are two things, however, that they could use- 
fully do: (1) advise the President on how to reorganize — 
assuming he is willing to undertake the effort; (2) advise 
him on the consequences, hopefully in advance, of continu- 
ing the current disarray. Given the importance of for- 
eign economic policy, one of these might be worth 
a try. 

C. PUBLIC ADVICE ON EMERGING ISSUES IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 

Present administrative arrangements have not 
succeeded in assuring that rapidly emerging issues 
of great importance to future foreign policy be 
recognized at the highest level before they become 
common knowledge elsewhere. There are several 
aspects to this problem. It may be that officials by 
nature resist forward thinking or are deficient in the 
ability to challenge their own assumptions. There is 
little question that the American system has suc- 
cessfully resisted the concept of central planning as 
an integral element of policymaking. But one sus- 
pects that the problem may be organizational. Most 
of the “emerging issues,” about which foreign 
policy leaders occasionally talk, are multidimen- 
sional problems whose complexity prevents single 



agency initiative — and, equally important, single 
agency dominance. Energy, for example, was a field 
of policy which the State Department was incapable 
of taking the lead on back in 1970-71, even though 
State was by far the first agency to grasp its foreign 
policy implications. What is generally lacking is a will- 
ingness at senior departmental levels to push controversial 
or potentially divisive thinking or spend their “capital” 
with the President unless there is an incentive to do so. There 
seldom is on issues whose current political import remains 
undefined. The result, on energy, was a failure of any 
of the President’s chief official advisors to press the 


issue with him, despite a wealth of information and 
“advice” available within the bureaucracy — until 
events forced them to do so. A public advisory mech- 
anism could perhaps play a greater role m this process. 
The PFIAB already does so on a limited basis, but 
from the standpoint of intelligence, not policy, pri- 
orities. The problem of defining the mandate 
and selecting members for such a part-time think 
tank would be troublesome. But the potential ben- 
efits of a more forward looking foreign policy 
argue for giving some thought to external advi- 
sors. 
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APPENDIX T: 

BUDGETING AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS COORDINATION 


Introduction 


Appendix T consists of two papers which explore ways in which budgeting 
and resource allocation can be improved as instruments of foreign policy analysis 
and coordination: ‘‘Budgeting, Programming, and Foreign Policy,” by Arnold 
Nachmanoff, and “Congressional Use of Its Money Power to Control Foreign 
Policy,” by Allen Schick. 

The first paper reviews experience in the Executive Branch with use of 
budgeting and country programming in foreign policy-making and implementa- 
tion. It also examines ways in which the practice could be made more effective 
in the future. 

The second paper reviews the authorization and appropriation processes in 
the Congress and considers the implications for the new congressional budget 
processes as they bear on this field. 

Both papers point out that in today’s world, the resource implications of 
foreign policy spread well beyond outlays in the budget related to classical for- 
eign affairs activities. Increasingly, the foreign policy impacts of decisions implicit 
in the budgets of such agencies as the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, and the Energy Research and Development Agency must be 
weighed by those responsible for the overall direction of U.S. foreign policy. 
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Budgeting, Programming, 
and Foreign Policy 

Arnold Naehmanoff 
May 1975 


SUMMARY 

The budget process is not a prime vehicle for deci- 
sion-making in foreign policy. It is most relevant for 
issues where resource levels are a major factor and 
where multiple objectives are involved. The budget 
process can be an instrument for controlling agency 
programs and assuring their consistency with estab- 
lished policy, but that potential rarely has been ex- 
ploited in the foreign policy area. 

Foreign affairs country programming efforts, such as 
CCPS (Comprehensive Country programming sys- 
tem) and CASP (Country Analysis and Strategy Pa- 
pers), have had little impact on foreign policy for- 
mulation. Similarly, NSC-initiated country program 
budgets and studies received little attention by top 
decision-makers. Country programming has had 
some utility for improving management and coor- 
dination of programs in the field. Agency-based 
PPB (planning, programming, and budgeting) sys- 
tems also have had little impact on foreign policy 
formulation, but they have contributed to better 
intra-agency management in some cases. Perhaps 
the most significant reason why these programming 
systems have not been useful for policy formulation 
is that the major issues cannot be resolved in coun- 
try or agency contexts. 

One reason for the limited effectiveness of the 
country programming systems for control and 
coordination purposes was the failure to link them 
directly to the enforcement powers of the budget 
process. 

The feasibility and value of a unified foreign affairs 
budget, comparable to the Defense budget, seem 
questionable due to the difficulties of making clear 
distinctions between foreign affairs and non- 
foreign affairs programs, the absence of a unified 
Department with a single responsible official, and 
traditional jurisdictional divisions in the Congress. 

At the central foreign policymaking level, there is an 
important need for improved analysis and decision- 
making on global issues which cut across many 


areas of governmental concern. At country and re- 
gional levels, the need is for improved management 
and coordination. Some suggestions for using the budget 
process and OMB at the central level are: 

1 . More systematic interaction between the for- 
eign policy and budget processes to increase 
awareness of interrelationships between foreign 
affairs and non-foreign affairs programs and is- 
sues, specifically by (a) regular participation by 
the Budget Director and OMB at all levels of the 
foreign policymaking structure, and (b) regular 
and timely participation of the central foreign 
policy coordinating staff in the budget processes 
for relevant non-foreign affairs agencies. 

2. Use of checkpoints in the budget process for 
periodic monitoring and specialized analysis of 
foreign and domestic program interrelation- 
ships, specifically including: 

(a) Annual Special Analyses in the budget on 
functional crosscutting issues (e.g. energy, 
food) prepared prior to final agency budget 
decisions. 

(b) An annual Special Analysis for all inter- 
national affairs-related programs across the 
government (both (a) and (b) to include “off 
budget” programs and “tax expenditures”). 

(c) "Impact Assessments” at key checkpoints 
during the year (e.g. supplemental requests, 
legislative clearance, new program proposals) 
for those issues with significant foreign-domes- 
tic interrelationships. 

(d) “Implementation analyses” at suitable 
checkpoints to assure consideration of organi- 
zational, administrative, or legislative alterna- 
tives for implementing proposed policies. 

(e) Selected PPB studies generated by the 
central coordinating staff in cooperation with 
OMB with results cycled into the budget pro- 
cess as appropriate. 

(f) Improved collection and processing of 
global data required for analysis of crosscut- 
ting issues. 
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At the country and regional level, policy im- 
plementation might be improved by: 

1 . Clear assignment of responsibility for assur- 
ing effectiveness and coordination of all govern- 
ment programs to the regional Assistant Secre- 
taries of State. 

2. Annual country program analyses and re- 
views with recommendations by the Assistant 
Secretaries on agency programs to be cycled into 
the budget process. 

3. Improved staff capabilities in the State re- 
gional bureaus for program analysis. 

Executive branch planning and operating flexibility 
would benefit from multi-year authorizations and 
greater discretion to transfer funds among pro- 
grams and countries, but such measures are not 
likely until more consensus on foreign policy is 
achieved between Congress and the Executive. 


INTRODUCTION 

Budgeting and programming in the foreign 
affairs area have been subjects of considerable dis- 
cussion and some experimentation since the early 
1960s. The apparent success of Robert McNamara 
in improving analysis, decision-making, and central 
control in the Defense Department through the ap- 
plication of a planning, programming, budgeting 
system stimulated efforts within the Executive 
Branch to replicate PPB throughout the govern- 
ment. An initial effort to develop a comprehensive 
programming system for all foreign affairs activities 
of the U.S. government was launched within the 
State Department in 1963, even before President 
Johnson directed the institution of a government- 
wide PPB system in August 1965. The priority ac- 
corded these efforts at PPB — both in the foreign 
affairs area and generally in government— declined 
rapidly by the end of the 1960s, but vestiges remain 
today in the State Department’s CASP and PARA 
(policy analysis and resource allocation) exercises. 

This paper does not attempt to review the history 
of these programming efforts in detail nor to pro- 
vide a comprehensive analysis of the application of 
budgeting and programming to foreign affairs. 
Based upon interviews with several present and for- 
mer officials of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get (OMB, formerly BOB), State Department, Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC) staff, and a scanning 
of some of the available literature, the paper pre- 
sents some observations on the actual and potential 
utility of programming and budgeting for analysis, 
decision-making, coordination and management of 
foreign policy. 

The perspective and focus of the paper is solely 
that of the Executive Branch. It does not attempt to 


deal with the issues covered in Allen Schick’s excel- 
lent paper on “Congressional Use of Its Money 
Power to Control Foreign Policy.”* The paper also 
does not deal specifically with the defense budget, 
despite its significant foreign policy implications, 
because that subject is treated extensively in the 
paper by J.P. Crecine.** 


I. BUDGETING AND PROGRAMMING: 
GENERAL COMMENTS 

1 . Budgeting in the federal government is the cen- 
tral process by which choices are made regarding 
the expenditure of federal funds. It is the process 
by which politically-determined priorities are trans- 
lated into resource allocation decisions. The bud- 
get process involves an annual cycle which includes 

— the establishment of planning levels for the 
government as a whole in light of national eco- 
nomic conditions; 

— the development of agency budget requests 
through competition among and within pro- 
gram areas for allocations within planning lev- 
els; 

— review and adjustment of agency requests by 
OMB, and ultimately by the President; 

— submission of a Presidentially-approved bud- 
get to the Congress; 

— review, authorization and appropriation action 
by the Congress; and, 

— apportionment of budgetary allocations within 
the Executive in light of Congressional actions 
and changed conditions subsequent to submis- 
sion of the budget request. 

A number of ancillary functions are related to the 
budget process within the Executive: clearance of 
new programs and legislative authorization, control 
of numbers and grade levels of personnel, organi- 
zation and management oversight, etc. 

The most significant impact of the budget pro- 
cess is in setting overall expenditure levels consis- 
tent with fiscal policy considerations, and in con- 
trolling inefficiency and waste in agency programs. 
It forces “operators” to make choices among pri- 
orities, and to periodically justify incremental 
changes in resource levels and distributions. 

Budgets are prepared on agency, programmatic 
and object classification lines, focusing on one year. 
They generally involve analysis and control of in- 
cremental changes. They are not intended to, nor 
do they necessarily facilitate, cross-agency compari- 
son of programmatic alternatives for meeting simi- 
lar or common objectives, assessment of long-term 
effects and costs, or the impact of individual pro- 

* Printed elsewhere in this Appendix. 

* ’Printed in Volume IV, Appendix K of this series. 



gram decisions on other objectives and programs. 
Appropriations categories are cast in input terms 
(salaries, equipment, buildings, loans, grants) 
which cannot always be readily or clearly related to 
policy goals or purposes (which are themselves 
often broadly defined), 

2. Programming systems plan and cost the imple- 
menting actions and activities necessary to carry 
out or achieve policy goals. Programming pro- 
cesses generally have been established by and im- 
plemented within individual agencies. Many of 
these programming systems existed long before 
PPBS was introduced in the federal government 
( e.g ., AID). PPBS was intended to add a new dimen- 
sion to governmental decision-making by sys- 
tematically linking policy planning, programs, and 
budgets. It was designed to make more explicit the 
relationship between policy goals and resources, to 
bring together consideration of issues and pro- 
grams which are related, to force awareness and 
consideration (within and across agency lines and 
appropriation categories) of alternative uses of 
scarce present and future resources. 

Its purpose was not to make decisions, but rather 
to help decision-makers by systematically defining 
objectives in terms of desired output, structuring 
issues to present all meaningful program alterna- 
tives, measuring total costs (current, future, and 
indirect), analyzing the effectiveness of alternatives 
in achieving objectives, and relating these analyses 
to budgetary choices. Among the elements incor- 
porated in PPB systems are forward planning, mul- 
ti-year programming, and the application of sys- 
tematic analysis. 

PPBS does not set basic policy direction (i.e., 
what should be our goals) or determine budgets 
(i.e., how much money should be appropriated for 
various programs). It is a process for assuring that 
decision-makers have more relevant information 
and analyses, which, when factored in with a variety 
of judgmental considerations, can help them make 
more considered and informed policy and budg- 
etary choices. Like any information system or ana- 
lytic technique, PPBS has value only to the extent 
that those who set policy or make program and 
budget decisions choose to use it. 

II. BUDGETING AND FOREIGN POLICY 

1 . The budget process is not a prime vehicle for decision- 
making in foreign policy. Although it introduces fiscal 
constraint considerations into broad program deci- 
sions (e.g., overall levels of economic and military 
assistance programs; the defense budget), money 
decisions are not critical to most major foreign 
policy issues. Budgetary considerations may be in- 


volved, but most foreign policy problems center 
around other factors. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the total level of budgetary outlays estimated 
for foreign affairs in FY 76 ($6.3 billion/outlays) is 
a relatively small percentage of the total budget 
(2%), and that total outlays of the department with 
principal responsibility for foreign policy, the State 
Department, are estimated at only $950 million. 

Thomas Schelling has written that “foreign 
affairs is a complicated and disorderly business, full 
of surprises, demanding hard choices that must 
often be based on judgment rather than analysis, 
involving relations with more than a hundred coun- 
tries ”• Foreign policy issues often arise out 

of events or in contexts out of U.S. control: changes 
of government in other countries, political or eco- 
nomic initiatives in international bodies, a shift in 
global market conditions, violation of an agree- 
ment, the scheduling of an international confer- 
ence, etc. These kinds of international events often 
require decisions which cannot be forced into a 
regular cycle, such as the budget process— even 
when those decisions have budgetary implications. 
Given the political/diplomatic nature of many for- 
eign policy issues and the substantial uncertainties 
inherent in international relations, the annual bud- 
get process generally does not bring together criti- 
cal or major foreign policy issues for decision — 
though many foreign policy decisions may have to 
be translated into budget actions (e.g., supplemen- 
tal appropriations requests, interagency transfers). 
In fact, most foreign policy issues are resolved out- 
side the budget process, either in bodies such as the 
National Security Council or Economic Policy 
Board, in less structured interaction between the 
President and his principal foreign policy advisors, 
or by the Secretary of State directly. 

2. The budget process is most relevant in foreign policy 
decisions where fiscal resource levels are a major factor. It 
subjects the choices to a "needs” test. Where U.S. 
foreign policy objectives with regard to developing 
nations or forward defense countries are depen- 
dent upon bilateral economic or military assistance, 
AID and MAP budget levels and distribution are 
significant issues. To the extent that U.S. relations 
with LDCs (lesser developed countries) generally 
are related to the levels of contribution provided to 
such entities as the IBRD, (International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development), regional devel- 
opment banks or UNDP (United Nations Develop- 
ment Program), budgetary considerations are sig- 
nificant. On another level, the importance of 
influencing attitudes and improving communica- 
tions with certain groups or leaders within a given 
country or group of countries may depend on the 

•U.S. Senate Committee on Government Operations; Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting, Washington, 1970, p. 111. 



level of resources which can be allocated to ex- 
change programs, USIA information programs, 
VOA broadcasting, or Peace Corps volunteer pro- 
grams. 

Today, however, even these budgetary issues are dimin- 
ishing as U.S. policy goals have shifted away from the 
activist development and military security orientation of the 
1 960s, as the limitations of external inputs in affect- 
ing the internal evolution or attitudes of other na- 
tions have become apparent, and as Congressional 
willingness to appropriate funds for foreign aid 
programs has declined. 

Tins shifting of priorities and the lower levels of 
bilateral aid in recent years have concentrated eco- 
nomic and military aid decision-making almost ex- 
clusively on political grounds: how much “negotiat- 
ing leverage” can be bought. In recent years, most 
of the foreign assistance budget has been allocated 
to Southeast Asia and the Middle East. “Negotiat- 
ing leverage” is largely a question of political judg- 
ment, not programmatic analysis. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the Secretary of State has dominated 
foreign aid decision-making (too) and that the bud- 
get process, and OMB, have played a much less 
important role than they did in the 1960s. 

In this context, the federal budget has become less of a 
planning document and more of a vehicle for sending politi- 
cal signals by changes in the level and composition 
of the economic, military assistance, and defense 
requests. These signals may reflect “real” expecta- 
tions and/or intentions, or they may be disguised to 
hide or mislead other nations. Thus, to support its 
diplomatic posture toward a given region or coun- 
try, the Executive may request much higher levels 
than it reasonably expects Congress to enact. Or a 
decreasing level of assistance may be budgeted to 
put pressure on a recalcitrant ally or to reflect a 
basic change in U.S. stance. Intentions can be dis- 
guised until after certain circumstances have 
changed or conditions met, when supplemental ap- 
propriations may be requested. The defense bud- 
get level and composition, of course, are important 
factors in “signalling” to adversaries and allies our 
posture toward and capability to support our mili- 
tary alliance commitments. 

3 .The budget process can be an important instrument for 
control of agency-programs. Even when dollar amounts 
are not large, it provides an effective handle for 
controlling programs and assuring that they are 
consistent with established policy. The annual cycle 
creates a timetable for examining and challenging 
activities and plans. It forces certain decisions to be 
taken. (The action-forcing importance of the bud- 
get cycle is magnified by the coincident culmination 
in January of the President’s Budget, State of the 
Union, and Economic reports to the Congress.) As 
Schelling points out, budgeting offers “invaluable 
opportunities for holding hearings, demanding jus- 


tifications, spot-checking the quality of planning, 
identifying objectives, and enhancing competition 
among sub-groups.”* 

However, the potential of the budget process as 
a control device in foreign policy has rarely been 
exploited. Except for periodic concern with country 
aid levels, no Secretary of State or Assistant for 
National Security Affairs has shown a serious inter- 
est in utilizing or closely monitoring the budget 
process to get a handle on the foreign affairs pro- 
grams and activities of other agencies. There is lit- 
tle evidence available, for example, to suggest that 
these officials have utilized the budget process 
effectively to control intelligence programs, despite 
the fact that annual expenditures for intelligence 
programs reportedly are in the multi-billion dollar 
range and OMB is virtually the only independent 
checkpoint for such programs within the Executive 
Branch. 

The uses and importance which a President at- 
taches to the budget process, and the functions for 
which he relies on OMB, vary with the preferences 
and interests of individual Presidents. A President's 
desire to control programs may depend upon the 
degree of new policy direction he wishes to bring to 
government, particularly in the first years of his 
administration. It may vary with his level of concern 
about the political sensitivity of the programs, the 
degree of substantive bias in the agency which he 
wishes to balance, the quality of management, or 
the agency’s lack of responsiveness to his direction 
because of vested interests and ties to Congressio- 
nal or public constituencies. 

One example of the President’s use of the budget 
process (and BOB) to maintain tight control in the 
foreign policy area was President Lyndon Johnson’s 
“new commitments" procedure for AID. Going beyond 
the approval of the overall AID budget level and 
even country program levels in the annual budget, 
President Johnson directed that every AID project 
loan over $5 million and every program loan above 
$10 million be submitted to him for final approval 
through the Budget Director, Treasury Secretary 
(for balance of payments considerations), and his 
Assistant for National Security Affairs. Although 
this particular arrangement probably involved the 
President at too detailed a level of operations, it did 
keep him continuously informed, and gave him an 
independent staff assessment of the consistency of 
AID’s program activities with his policies. It also 
gave him an opportunity to consider alternatives 
which the operating agency might not present (or 
might not present in an unbiased manner). 

4. The budget process can be most useful in re- 
source-related issues which involve multiple objectives, 
such as food aid (PL 480) levels and allocations. 

•Op. ciL, p. US. 
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Here, decisions must be made not only on the basis 
of foreign policy requirements (external resource 
needs of foreign economies, alternative capabilities 
for transfer, negotiating leverage), but they must 
also take into account effects on domestic supplies 
of commodities, on prices, on the balance of pay- 
ments, etc. 

Although some decisions may be taken outside 
the budget cycle, the need to establish a level in the 
budget is a critical factor. OMB has traditionally played 
a key role in the analysis and resolution of PL 480 issues, 
where State/ AID, Treasury, and Agriculture repre- 
sent sometimes conflicting interests. Although 
State’s interest has increasingly been on using food 
aid for negotiating leverage purposes, it cannot be 
as overriding as in other areas because of the im- 
portance of the domestic policy implications. As 
one State Department official put it, OMB plays a 
key role because it is sensitive to both the foreign 
policy and the domestic implications. (Indeed, it is 
an area in which the International Programs and 
Natural Resource Programs Divisions of OMB co- 
operate closely.) 


III. FOREIGN AFFAIRS PROGRAMMING 

The history of efforts to apply PPBS to the for- 
eign affairs field through the 1960's is well docu- 
mented in the Harr & Mosher book. Programming 
Systems and Foreign Affairs Leadership: An Attempted In- 
novation (Oxford Press, N.Y., 1970). There has 
been some limited continuing experimentation 
since then with country programming (CASP and 
PARA) systems in the State Department and with 
country analysis by the NSC staff. This section will 
briefly review the impact of those efforts. 

l.CCPS 

The initial attempt to bring all overseas activities 
of the U.S. Government (other than military com- 
mands) into a comprehensive country program- 
ming system (CCPS) originated in the management 
branch of the State Department. It was intended to 
strengthen the role of the Ambassador in the field, 
and the State Department in Washington, in coor- 
dinating and controlling the activities of other U.S. 
Government agencies. A major impetus for the 
effort was the Herter Committee Report of 1962, 
which recommended that the State Department be 
strengthened “to assist the President in providing 
leadership and coordination in foreign affairs”, in- 
cluding among its responsibilities the development 
and coordination of foreign affairs programs, and 
the planning and marshalling of the resources 
needed for their implementation. Specifically, the 
Herter Committee recommended the establish- 


ment of a system for translating policy objectives 
into programs of action and projecting resource 
requirements. 

CCPS was built primarily on the May 1961 letter 
from President Kennedy to all Ambassadors, which 
stated: “In regard to your personal responsibility 
and authority, I shall count on you to oversee and 
coordinate all the activities of the United States 

Government in (country)”. Although it was 

ultimately intended to strengthen the Department, CCPS 
started from the bottom up, resting primarily upon the Am- 
bassador's authority in the field, not the Secretary of State's 
authority in Washington. The decision to start in the 
field recognized the fact that the Ambassador’s au- 
thority over other agencies in the field was clearer 
than the Secretary’s authority in Washington. 
Moreover, it is important to note that CCPS was 
basically a management information system which did not 
evolve into a true PPB system because it never was closely 
integrated into the budget process for other agencies. 

The basic “program packages” of the system 
were country units. Program activities and resource 
requirements (including manpower) were reduced 
to dollars and were arrayed in functional categories 
cutting across agency lines, and against policy ob- 
jectives as stated in National Policy Papers or other 
policy documents. The data were developed and 
reviewed in the field under the Ambassador’s direc- 
tion, and a recommended country program was for- 
warded to the State Department for review and ap- 
proval by the regional bureau, and presumably for 
follow-up coordination with the other agencies 
whose programs were being recommended for in- 
crease, decrease, shifting, or abolition. 

The system went through a series of evolutions, 
name changes, and experimental applications, but 
eventually terminated by 1967. 

The reasons for the decline of the State Depart- 
ment-initiated CCPS/FAPS effort involved a num- 
ber of bureaucratic, organizational, and attitudinal 
conflicts spelled out in detail in the Harr-Mosher 
study: the view of traditional foreign service officers 
that this was just an administrative function, their 
discomfort with management roles and quantifica- 
tion, the absence of strong interest or support by 
State Department’s top management in assuming a 
leadership role, the resistance of other agencies to 
being coordinated by State, and finally, the unwill- 
ingness of State’s Appropriations Subcommittee to 
include funds for implementation of the system. 

Most significant, perhaps, was the institution in 
August 1965 of a government wide, agency-based 
programming system under the Budget Bureau’s 
guidance. The BOB system was intended to build 
upon existing agency programming systems rather 
than to impose a State-managed inter-agency sys- 
tem on them. The BOB approach was pragmatic: 
the Federal Budget is put together on an agency 



basis, and is reviewed in the Executive and the Con- 
gress on an agency basis. The possibilities for ap- 
plying any planning-programming-budgeting sys- 
tem to foreign affairs were tenuous enough: the 
possibilities for applying two PPB systems simul- 
taneously were ridiculous. One had to give way, and 
it was CCPS (then called FAPS — Foreign Affairs 
Programming System) which had never been firmly 
ensconced even within its own institutional base. 
Ironically, the agency-based PPBS apparently had little 
impact on foreign policy decision-making. State was soon 
relieved of the burden of PPBS; and the principal 
utility cited for PPBS was improving intra-agency 
management in a few cases ( e.g ., in USIA and Peace 
Corps). Although attempts were made to develop 
an inter-agency review process by bringing State 
into the process of reviewing other agency pro- 
grams and budgets, the results were marginal. 

2. CASP AND PARA 

A much modified vestige of the foreign affairs 
programming effort survived in the Latin America 
Bureau(ARA) in the form of Country Analysis and 
Strategy Papers(CASP), and the State Department 
has experimented with similar papers elsewhere 
under the name PARA (Policy Analysis and Re- 
source Allocation papers). CASP and PARA are 
country-based, field initiated, but much less quan- 
titatively-oriented or structured than CCPS. 

The CASP process in the Latin American area 
has been the most enduring version of foreign 
affairs programming. This may be accounted for in 
part by the relative coherence (in the past, at least) 
of a regional approach in Latin America (e.g., the 
Alliance for Progress), the special status which past 
Presidents at times have conferred upon the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, the inte- 
gration of the State and AID bureaus for Latin 
America, and the active use of the interdepartmen- 
tal IRG/IG structure in that region. It may also be 
accounted for by the fact that (again, until recently) 
substantial resource-related programs were in- 
volved in many countries of the region — bilateral 
economic project and program loans, technical as- 
sistance, military aid, Peace Corps programs, food 
aid, exchange programs. 

The CASP papers analyze the country situation, 
relate it to U.S. interests and objectives, and pro- 
pose programmatic actions and resource levels re- 
quired to support those interests and objectives. 
The papers are developed by the Country Team 
under the Ambassador’s direction, and reviewed by 
the Interdepartmental Group chaired by the Assis- 
tant Secretary of State or one of his deputies. Rep- 
resentatives of OMB and NSC are invited to partici- 
pate in these reviews. The Assistant Secretary 
issues an approved CASP which is supposed to 


serve as guidance to the agencies in preparing the 
program and budget requests. However, there is no 
institutional process for review of CASPs at higher levels of 
the State Department or NSC system, nor for monitoring 
the consistency of agency budget requests with 
CASP guidance. Informal review by the Seventh 
Floor (Policy Planning Staff) and informal working 
relationships between the OMB examiners and 
ARA planning staff provide some operational sup- 
port. Working relationships between ARA staff and 
the individual agencies are the principal channels 
for follow-up. ARA has referred, at least in one 
case, a major unresolved issue to other NSC bodies. 
A dispute over the military assistance levels was 
taken to the Security Assistance Program Review 
Committee last year, but the issue was ultimately 
resolved at The White House. 

PARA is a similar, largely narrative country poli- 
cy-program analysis paper which is being tried in 
other regions. However, the PARA papers are re- 
viewed by the planning staffs in the regional 
bureaus and circulated to other agencies for com- 
ments: unlike the CASP, they are not necessarily 
reviewed by the IG (interdepartmental group), 
though they may be in some cases. The PARA 
process reportedly has been of some value in the 
African Affairs Bureau, particularly in introducing 
more realism into analyses of U.S. objectives and, 
resource requests from field units. 

3. NSC COUNTRY PROGRAM STUDIES 

Another manifestation of country program analy- 
sis occurred in the early years of the Kissinger NSC 
system. According to one of the originators, the idea 
was to provide a comprehensive analytical framework for 
considering U.S. policies toward countries and regions, 
rather than having those policies result from a frag- 
mented analytic and decision-making process. 

Country program budgets, arraying U.S. and 
host country budget expenditures by functional cat- 
egories, were initiated for a few selected countries, 
generally those where several relatively large re- 
source transfer programs were involved. They were 
intended to provide a basis for identifying and 
analyzing fundamental issues about U.S. strategies 
and relationships with the host country (i.e., diver- 
gent priorities; U.S. capabilities to affect outcomes). 
However, only three country program budgets 
were actually completed (Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Brazil) and none was seriously reviewed within the 
NSC system. 

Some of the information and sophisticated anal- 
yses which were generated from the country pro- 
gram budgets apparently were used by Dr. Kiss- 
inger in supporting policy positions on immediate 
or near-term issues that occupied his attention, but 
as one analyst noted, the top policy makers had 



little interest in (or time for) focusing on fundamen- 
tal longer-term questions. 

In addition to the country program budgets, sev- 
eral very detailed country studies were also pre- 
pared under the direction of the NSC Program 
Analysis Staff. Brazil, Korea, Thailand, and Turkey 
were among the studies which were completed by 
inter-agency working groups. Of these, only one 
(Korea) was fully reviewed in the NSC system and 
resulted in significant Presidential decisions on a 
package including U.S. troop levels, and security, 
economic, and food aid programs. Possible reasons 
why the Korea country study made its way to the top 
policy-making level and apparently provided a use- 
ful framework for decision-making were: (a) there 
was substantial potential for trade-ofFs among rela- 
tively large assistance programs and U.S. troop lev- 
els; (b) the key issue of concern to policymakers in 
Korea (defense posture) was not crisis-generated 
(as in Southeast Asian countries); (c) Congression- 
ally-imposed budgetary pressures forced reassess- 
ment of a previously established five-year program 
for Korea. 

The Brazil country study was reviewed within the 
NSC system at the Senior Review Group level, but 
no significant actions resulted, at least in part be- 
cause the principal choices posed by the analysis 
centered around development assistance levels, an 
issue which had been overtaken by changes in Bra- 
zil’s economic situation by the time the study was 
completed. 

Although individual analysts were able to convey 
to their agencies some of the information and in- 
sights gained from the country program budgets 
and studies, where they may have provided useful 
background for consideration of current issues, the 
NSC country program analysis effort did not become an 
institutional process for bringing basic country strategy is- 
sues to top-level decision-makers. With the exception of 
Korea, the great amount of effort which went into 
the studies proved marginally useful for policy for- 
mulation. 

The studies were not conceived of as part of an 
NSC-run PPB process, according to a former Direc- 
tor of the Program Analysis Staff. They were in- 
tended primarily for analytical rather than coordi- 
nation/control purposes, and therefore were not 
tied directly into the budget process. 

4. SOME LESSONS LEARNED 

There are few who would argue that foreign affairs 
programming has had a major effect on the formulation or 
conduct of U.S. foreign policy. The reasons go beyond 
the bureaucratic conflicts, mismanagement, and 
amateurishness of some of the efforts, and beyond 
the absence of leadership interest or PPB capabili- 
ties in the State Department. And although it is 


reasonable to argue that PPB was never fully or 
properly carried out in this area, there are a number 
of factors which suggest that its potential utility for 
central policy formulation is inherently limited. It 
may be most useful, however, for coordination and 
management of policy implementation at lower lev- 
els. 

(a) Program analysis must be tied to decision-making if 
it is to be effective. A problem in foreign affairs is that 
PPB may not be relevant to many of the issues that 
concern decision-makers. At a minimum, it is clear 
that foreign policy decision-makers have not per- 
ceived the relevance of PPB systems for their princi- 
pal concerns. Many foreign policy issues are not 
primarily resource or budgetary issues: mediating 
conflicts, negotiating new international roles and 
procedures for global trade and monetary systems, 
the use of the oceans, for example. Some may not 
require immediate or near-term budget decisions, 
though they may have longer term resource and 
budgetary implications. Many foreign policy deci- 
sions must be made quickly, on problems which 
arise from externally-caused events which cannot 
be controlled by the U.S. government or pro- 
grammed into a cycle. PPB cannot be used to han- 
dle crises, and much as we may wish it otherwise, a 
heavy component of foreign affairs is crisis-man- 
agement. 

(b) Foreign policy is also an area where it is diffi- 
cult to determine clear policy goals because of the com- 
plexity, uncertainty, and degree of change in the 
international environment. Nor have foreign poli- 
cy-makers found it easy to define their objectives in terms 
of programs. (One of the great frustrations of CCPS 
programmers was the difficulty of extracting from 
policy papers objectives which could be meaning- 
fully related to program activities.) Moreover, the 
difficulty in defining objectives makes it difficult to 
evaluate the outcomes of programs. Even where resource 
inputs can be related to definable or tangible objec- 
tives, U.S. activities may be only marginal to the outcome 
— e.g., the effect of a bilateral aid program on eco- 
nomic growth or reform in an LDC; the impact of 
USIA programs on the attitudes of opinion elites. 
Measuring outcomes of U.S. programs where the 
variables are out of U.S. control is virtually impossi- 
ble. 

(c) Neither the country nor the agency provides an ade- 
quate basis for dealing with most major foreign policy issues. 
Although there was (and perhaps still is) general 
agreement that the country is a logical unit for for- 
eign affairs programming, the important foreign 
policy issues today with few exceptions cannot be 
resolved in the context of U.S. relations with a spe- 
cific country, or regional grouping of countries. 

In the 1960s, when U.S. policy objectives cen- 
tered on internal development and security in the 
developing nations, and on the maintenance of 
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security alliances around the world, country pro- 
gram issues may have been of more significance to 
policy formulation. But country program decisions 
have become primarily parts of international nego- 
tiating strategies on the major issues of global inter- 
dependence. Bilateral resource-related programs 
are tactical bargaining chips in diplomatic games 
played in much wider arenas than the individual 
country. And in the shifting world economy, access 
to other countries’ resources may be far more im- 
portant than anything U.S. government programs 
can offer in the way of resources. Those individual 
country issues which are of critical significance to 
the policy-maker (e.g., relations with China, the 
USSR) are political and strategic, and not particu- 
larly susceptible to program analysis. Country pro- 
gramming, however good the analysis and coordi- 
nation it generates, is likely to be of secondary 
interest to top policy-makers because the issues 
which occupy most of their concern and attention 
are not and cannot be handled in that context. Simi- 
larly, there are few important foreign policy issues 
which fall entirely within the domain of one agency, 
or even solely within the foreign affairs community. 
Many have important domestic implications, and 
involve many parts of the federal establishment. 
Agency-based PPB systems can sharpen internal 
management, but they have little to do with anal- 
ysis or decisions on the bulk of foreign policy 
issues. 

(d) Programming systems have some potential for 
strengthening coordination and control of foreign affairs 
particularly at country or regional levels, if they are linked 
directly to the budget process. The coordination of 
policy implementation by diverse agencies can be 
conducted more effectively when tied to the en- 
forcement powers inherent in the budget process. 
That was not accomplished in the various evolu- 
tions of country programming. Similarly, there was 
little involvement of State or NSC in the agency- 
based PPB system initiated by the Budget Bureau. 
In addition, the linkage of program analysis with 
the budget process was hindered by the difficulties 
of defining outputs in foreign policy, and in making 
the crosswalk between program decisions and the 
various budget appropriations categories. 

(e) What positive impact has foreign affairs pro- 
gramming had, then, and what is its potential? 

First, country programming is a useful information and 
management tool for those Ambassadors who want to get a 
handle on the activities of other U. S. agencies in their as- 
signed countries. Although his ability to effect trade- 
offs is limited, an Ambassador can use the informa- 
tion and analysis to buttress (or challenge) 
proposed program and personnel levels of Mission 
components. Despite its cumbersome mass of data, 
CCPS/FAPS was regarded as a useful management 
information device, and an action-forcing process, 


by several Ambassadors in both developed and de- 
veloping countries where large and diverse U.S. 
programs were involved. (The most serious short- 
coming of the system which the managerially-ori- 
ented Ambassadors found, however, was that the 
regional bureaus at State had little capability to 
support their program recommendations in Wash- 
ington. While they could exercise their authority to 
the utmost over all agencies in the field, the Ambas- 
sadors could not count on State to fight their 
bureaucratic battles for them in Washington.) 

Second, foreign affairs programming does improve 
analysis and decision-making on those issues which are 
within its ambit. It forces an explicit review of the 
relationship between objectives and the resources 
i necessary to support or advance them, and hence 
' encourages more realism in defining objectives and 
planning strategies. By bringing to bear a collective 
focus (in the Country Team or in the IG) on the 
issues, it builds a more extensive knowledge base 
among the agencies and perhaps fosters more in- 
formed and coordinated judgments by policy-mak- 
ers. The PPB process can also permit divergent 
views to be considered and debated. 

Finally, periodic attempts to relate programs to 
objectives can force articulation and review of policies. 
Questions about program effectiveness and re- 
source requirements usually lead to some question- 
ing of the priority or value of the policies they seek 
to address. One State Department official remarked 
that CASP and PARA reviews were as much discus- 
sions of policy as they were of programs. (While 
policy reviews can be conducted without a PPB pro- 
cess, they may be mushier, less frequent, and less 
disciplined than if they occur periodically in the 
framework of a needs or efficiency test.) 


IV. A UNIFIED FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
BUDGET? 

The concept of a unified foreign affairs budget is 
clearly related to the concept of foreign affairs pro- 
gramming. An analytic capability for assessing pro- 
grammatic trade-offs suggests the need for a bud- 
get structure which permits such trade-offs. 
Advocates of a unified foreign affairs budget ask 
how there can be effective coordination of foreign 
policy without some central control over the budg- 
ets for all foreign affairs programs. 

Unlike the defense area, where there was a clearly 
defined defense budget relating to a corresponding 
appropriation process even before 1961, there is no 
integrated budget for foreign affairs progams. Similarly, 
there is no unified department with a single official 
responsible for all programs, as in the Department 
of Defense. The International Affairs section of the 
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Federal Budget (Chapter 5) is not comprehensive 
(in the sense that all international activities or all 
programs which support foreign policy objectives 
are included), nor is it presented to the President 
and the Congress by the Secretary of State in sup- 
port of a foreign policy “posture statement’’. For- 
eign policy-related budget items are scattered through- 
out the appropriations requests of dozens of agencies 
subject to the jurisdiction of numerous Congressio- 
nal committees. 

The development of an integrated foreign affairs 
budget would presumably centralize coordination 
and authority both within the Executive and the 
Congress. Proponents maintain that a single for- 
eign affairs budget, perhaps organized along coun- 
try lines, would make program analysis meaningful 
by facilitating cross-agency trade-offs among pro- 
grams directed toward achievement of similar ob- 
jectives. It might assure that a higher level of pri- 
ority and support is given to foreign affairs 
programs carried out by agencies whose primary 
functions are domestic. Perhaps most importantly, 
it has been argued* that budget decisions can pro- 
foundly affect policy; a less fragmented budget de- 
cision process should contribute to a more coher- 
ent foreign policy. 

A number of problems, however, call into question 
the feasibility and value of a unified foreign affairs budget. 
Some of these are: 

— What should be included ? A narrow range of for- 
eign affairs programs would include programs al- 
ready subject to State coordination. A broader 
spectrum, including programs of agencies which 
are not subordinate to State, would perhaps give 
more options for trade-off, but it would be difficult 
to determine whether to include programs (or 
which parts of programs) that serve multiple objec- 
tives. Pulling some foreign policy-related programs 
out of their functional contexts might detract from, 
rather than highlight, the relationship between 
domestic and foreign policy considerations in- 
volved in the budget decisions. Moreover, how 
should programs in the Defense budget which im- 
pact on foreign policy be incorporated in a unified 
foreign affairs budget? 

— Where should central control be vested ? The State 
Department? The NSC? There might be great resis- 
tance from agencies which stand to lose budget 
authority over programs they administer, and 
which in some cases may be directed by statute 
primarily toward non-foreign policy objectives. 

— It is feasible to centralize budget authority over 
foreign affairs budgets within the Congress? Many 

•Henry S. Rowen and Albert P. Williams, Jr., “Policy Analyses 
in International Affairs," in The Analysis and Evaluation of Public 
Expenditure: The PPB System. Vol. 3, U.S. Congress: Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 1969. 


observers doubt that fundamental jurisdictional 
changes are possible. 

— Neither the State Department nor the NSC 
staff presently has the capability for central coordi- 
nation of the foreign affairs budgets of other agen- 
cies. Nor has State (or NSC) demonstrated a high 
degree of interest in performing that function. 
There is some sentiment in State, for example, that 
undertaking the “management” of foreign affairs 
programs would be a diversion from what some 
perceive to be State’s primary function, “manag- 
ing” diplomacy. 

— The potential payoff is limited. The capabilities of 
most foreign affairs programs are not interchange- 
able or competitive, and central budget control will 
not necessarily improve effectiveness in achieving 
objectives. More fundamental is the fact that, ex- 
cept for foreign aid, dollars are not closely tied to 
foreign policy. The “big issues’’ are not budgetary issues, 
nor are they generally issues in which tradeoffs can be made 
solely in a foreign affairs context. 

Virtually all of the persons interviewed felt that 
a unified foreign affairs budget would have limited utility 
today, and most felt it was not likely that a corre- 
sponding Congressional appropriations process 
would be feasible even if an Executive Budget pre- 
sentation were developed. 

Some of the objectives of a unified foreign affairs budget 
might be advanced, however, by measures short of a major 
structural change in the Budget. 

Coordination. The President could direct that State 
(or NSC) play a coordinating role through active and 
regular participation in the budget process for programs 
of other agencies which have significant foreign 
policy consequences. Although this occurs to some 
extent now for the traditional foreign affairs pro- 
grams (e.g., AID, MAP) there could be close coordi- 
nation with OMB in identifying and reviewing 
relevant agency budget requests, in making recom- 
mendations to the President, in supporting those 
requests which are approved by the President on 
the Hill, and in monitoring agency allocations of appro- 
priated funds for those programs. (Greater participa- 
tion by State in the budget process might also en- 
hance its ability to carry out its assigned 
responsibility for controlling overseas personnel levels 
of other agencies.) 

What is important to give this central budget 
coordinating role substance is (a) clear support of 
the President; (b) a capability to review, analyze, 
and monitor other agencies’ programs and budgets 
on a regular and timely basis; and (c) the willing- 
ness of the coordinator to exercise his authority 
over the other agencies’ budgets. 

Several efforts were made by the Budget Bureau 
in the 1960’s to review foreign affairs agencies’ 
budget requests with the Under Secretary and Re- 
gional Assistant Secretaries of State prior to making 



final recommendations to the President. A similar 
effort was attempted in the FY ’70 budget cycle to 
review foreign affairs agencies’ budgets in the Sen- 
ior Interdepartmental Group (SIG) and the re- 
gional IGs. One-time meetings, late in the cycle, 
with little or no staff work by State, however, did 
not prove fruitful. 

Delegation. In an extreme form, the President might 
delegate authority to the Secretary of State, for example, 
to approve, prior to submission to OMB, the level 
and composition of certain agency budget (and per- 
sonnel level) requests within the constraints of 
Presidentially-established fiscal ceilings. 

Perhaps the most clear-cut example of tight 
coordination and control through the budget pro- 
cess was the role played by the Mutual Security 
Director in the 1950’s. All aid appropriations re- 
quests by operating agencies were coordinated 
through the Director, who had a small staff which 
worked closely with the Budget Bureau. As Schell- 
ing notes, a high degree of coordination occurred 
precisely because the Director was put directly at 
the center of the budgetary process. 

Executive Flexibility. More effective coordination 
of foreign affairs budgeting within the Executive 
Branch might facilitate trade-offs among pro- 
grams in the President’s budget, and give the 
coordinator a higher degree of control over what 
goes up to the Hill, but under the present frag- 
mented appropriations structure and process, 
once appropriations are enacted, little flexibility exists for 
transfer of funds within and among programs. Restric- 
tions in much of the foreign affairs authorizing 
and appropriation legislation sharply limit the 
Administration in the use of funds and in making 
transfers among programs or countries. Flexibil- 
ity in administration of the budget, therefore, 
would be limited even with central budgetary 
coordination in the Executive. 

The breakdown of consensus on foreign policy 
between the Congress and the Executive in recent 
years, the growing (successful) use by Congress of 
the money power to constrain the power of the 
President in the foreign policy area, and the vested 
interests of Congressional Committees in retaining 
their fiefdoms suggest that Congress is unlikely soon to 
grant greater discretionary authority to the President 
over foreign affairs appropriations. Although the 
Executive’s ability to control the pace of implemen- 
tation ( e.g ., arms deliveries) can be utilized in some 
instances, it is the ability to make trade-offs and 
shift funds without seeking new legislative authority 
or appropriations which — from the Executive 
Branch perspective — is needed to “manage” for- 
eign policy effectively — to respond flexibly to 
changes in negotiating conditions, unforeseen in- 
ternational events, and the numerous uncertainties 
which characterize international affairs. 


V. SOME OBSERVATIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

While the budget process may not be a central 
vehicle for decision-making in foreign policy, and 
programming systems may have limited applicabil- 
ity to many foreign policy issues, they can contrib- 
ute to the quality of analysis and decision-making, 
and to more effective coordination and control of 
foreign affairs programs. 

The thesis of this section is that the most important 
need of the President and his advisors at the central 
foreign policy level is for improved analysis and decision- 
making processes, while the most important need at the 
country and regional levels is for better program manage- 
ment and coordination of policy implementation. At the 
central level, more effective use of the budget pro- 
cess and OMB may be useful. At the country and 
regional levels, clearer assignment of responsibility 
and the use of a programming system linked more 
closely to the budget process could help to improve 
implementation. 

1. THE CENTRAL LEVEL— POLICY ANALYSIS 
AND DECISION-MAKING 

This paper will leave to others the question of 
whether the National Security Council, the State 
Department, or some new White House entity with 
broader scope should have responsibility for coor- 
dinating foreign policy formulation within the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. Wherever it is performed, that 
function must meet the needs of the President, and 
perhaps the most important need of the President today is 
for improved information, analysis, and decision-making 
frameworks for dealing with the increasingly critical issues 
of global interdependence which cut across almost all areas 
of governmental concern: energy, food and population, 
orderly monetary and trading systems, use of space 
and oceans, narcotics, etc. 

Both the formal (e.g., NSC system) and informal 
(e.g., President Johnson’s Tuesday lunches with the 
Secretaries of State, Defense, and his Assistant for 
National Security Affairs) coordination processes 
for foreign policy used by different Presidents in 
different ways have been suited primarily to the 
integration of diplomatic and security considera- 
tions. Major issues could be (and have been) 
debated, analyzed, and decided within a small 
group of foreign policy/national security advisors 
with relatively little participation of others in the 
Executive branch. The delineation between domes- 
tic policy and foreign policy decison-making has 
been fairly sharp, with informal coordination occur- 
ring on an ad hoc basis, perhaps most often on is- 
sues where special interest groups are affected (e.g., 
investment and trade policies). 

Those processes and procedures no longer ap- 
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pear adequate. Today, many of the major interna- 
tional issues are also critical domestic issues. They 
cannot be pigeon-holed neatly into processes and 
mechanisms which were not designed to take into 
account the complex economic, technological and 
environmental inter-relationships of a shrinking 
global society. 

Good analysis requires that all significant im- 
plications of policy alternatives be taken into ac- 
count. Similarly, decision-makers are well served if 
the positions of all parties with significant interests 
in an issue are available to them. The inter-relation- 
ships of issues and problems have become increas- 
ingly complex, so that decisions taken in one con- 
text often have important implications for other 
policies and programs. 

Budgetary decisions taken in other contexts can restrict 
or widen the options available for foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, a decision to build stockpiles of one com- 
modity to stabilize prices might create an option 
to use food aid for negotiating leverage at some 
future point, while a decision to reduce stockpiles 
of certain raw materials might deny us negotiating 
leverage in another situation. Decisions made in 
the defense budget to develop a particular weap- 
ons system may increase our capacity to respond 
with credible military pressure to some future 
threat; development of another weapons system 
may hinder arms limitation negotiations. Con- 
versely, foreign policy decisions may have significant 
budgetary implications. A decision to negotiate tech- 
nical cooperation agreements as part of a diplo- 
matic bargain might require substantial expendi- 
tures by non-foreign affairs agencies which had 
not budgeted for such contingencies. A decision 
to restrict foreign investment in U.S.-flag airlines 
on national security grounds may require that the 
Federal Government provide direct subsidies or 
special tax incentives to keep those airlines oper- 
ating. Numerous examples can be cited. While it is 
possible that these kinds of considerations are 
usually taken into account, the relatively ad hoc, 
unstructured decision-making process for global 
management issues, and the relatively limited in- 
teraction between State/NSC with OMB on non- 
foreign affairs budgets suggests that gaps may ex- 
ist. The issue is how to assure that there is adequate 
foreign policy input in non-foreign affairs budget decisions, 
as well as adequate consideration of the implications of 
foreign policy alternatives for the programs and budgets of 
non-foreign affairs agencies. 

Better integration of the foreign policy and non- 
foreign policy components in the analytic and deci- 
sion-making processes is primarily a function of atti- 
tudes and the management of decision-making processes. 
Decision-makers must recognize the importance of 
cross-cutting analyses and be willing to deal with 
the issues they raise. Assuming the will is there, 


measures well beyond the scope of budgeting and 
programming are likely to be most relevant. Never- 
theless, efforts can be made to build into the deci- 
sion-making framework: 

— systematic approaches for identifying fiscal 
considerations which may affect the capacity to 
sustain foreign policy choices, as well as the 
implications of decisions taken in non-foreign 
affairs contexts for foreign affairs policies, pro- 
grams and budgets (and vice versa). 

— improved staff capabilities for framing and 
analyzing issues which involve a wide range of 
functional areas. 

— ready availability of basic data needed for anal- 
ysis of global issues. 

Some suggestions which might help meet those 
needs follow. 

(a) Provide for more systematic interaction between the 
foreign policy decision process and the budget process: 

(1) The Budget Director should be regularly represented 
in the foreign policy decision process. OMB staff should 
participate at various levels of the NSC structure, or 
any new inter-agency structure which may be estab- 
lished. The OMB role should be to help assure that: 

— broad fiscal and economic considerations are 
factored into assessment of policy alternatives; 

— a “needs” test is applied to policy alternatives 
where appropriate; 

— cross-government implications of alternatives 
are identified; 

— consideration is given to the feasibility of and 
choices for, implementation of complex policy 
decisions (i.e., how functions and roles are to 
be divided among agencies, what funding, 
legislation or administrative actions will be re- 
quired). 

Regular participation in the foreign policy process by 
OMB should bring to bear a detailed awareness of policy, 
program, and legislative issues throughout the government, 
a special expertise in fiscal analysis and economic 
“costing” of alternatives, and a “neutral compe- 
tence” which Hugh Heclo has called “a quality of 
impartiality to be set against other, more sectional 
appeals in government.”* OMB’s position as the 
President’s institutional arm for budget control, 
legislative clearance, and organizational matters 
across the entire spectrum of government gives it 
access to information and insights which undoubt- 
edly can can contribute to integrated analysis of the 
major cross-cutting global issues. 

(2) The central foreign policy coordinating staff should 
participate in the budget process on a regular and timely 
basis for all programs which have international implica- 
tions. Their positions should be taken into account 
in the Budget Director’s recommendations to the 

*“OMB and the Presidency — the Problem of ‘Neutral Compe- 
tence’ ", in Public Interest, Winter 1975, p. 81. 



President. Such participation would help the cen- 
tral staff to: 

— be aware of potential foreign policy problems 
or issues which could arise from actions taken 
by non-foreign affairs agencies; 

— make an input on program and budget deci- 
sions for non-foreign affairs agencies. 

Staff capability should be developed to evaluate and 
monitor the impact of agencies’ programs and 
budgets on foreign policy issues, as well as to con- 
sider the implications of foreign policy options for 
domestic policy issues and programs. Analysts with 
functional expertise and experience outside the tra- 
ditional foreign affairs and national security areas 
should be recruited. 

The central foreign policy coordination staff should main- 
tain close working relationships with OMB staff. Because 
OMB has institutional responsibility for budget 
oversight across the government, OMB examiners 
can get into the details of a wide range of issues. 
The central coordinating staff should tap that 
source of knowledge and contacts rather than at- 
tempt to duplicate it. The dimension the central 
staff should add is the capacity to relate those other 
governmental issues to foreign policy concerns, 
and to undertake more intensive, longer term anal- 
yses than OMB examiners generally have time for. 

(b) Use appropriate checkpoints in the budget process for 
specialized analyses and periodic monitoring of cross-cutting 
relationships among foreign and domestic programs. 

( 1 ) Functional Special Analyses should be included in the 
Budget annually on major cross-cutting issues ( e.g . , en- 
ergy, food), but they should be prepared and reviewed 
prior to agency budget decisions, not after. 

(2) A Special Analysis for International Affairs, to in- 
clude all international-related programs. Programs of 
domestic as well as foreign affairs agencies, as Allen 
Schick has suggested, should also be prepared annually 
to facilitate more integrated analysis. If, under the 
new Congressional budget process, the Senate and 
House foreign policy committees are given review 
and comment authority for all budget items affect- 
ing foreign policy, there should be substantial in- 
centive for the Executive to improve its comparable 
oversight capacity. 

Special Analyses today are used essentially to 
present data in certain categories after decisions 
are made. They are not analytic tools for decision- 
making. They might be analytically useful, how- 
ever, if they were developed early enough so that 
review of cross-cutting functional issues could be 
undertaken before final decisions are made on 
agency budgets. Such analyses should include relevant 
“ off-budget ” programs {e.g., Export-Import Bank — 
which goes back “on-budget” next year) and “tax 
expenditures ” (e.g., foreign tax credits) which might 
be compared to direct expenditures. Such analyses 
would facilitate consideration of potential trade-offs 
within functional categories. 


Some internal efforts may need to be made within OMB 
to improve cross-program coordination and to strengthen 
its capacity to develop more useful Special Anal- 
yses. 

(3) “Impact assessments” for certain cross-cutting issues 
might be required at checkpoints in the Executive budget 
process to assure that the implications of proposed 
actions for areas which might not be routinely con- 
sidered are surfaced, and that any significant issues 
are debated before action is taken. These assess- 
ments could be included not only in the materials 
prepared for the Budget Director and for the Presi- 
dent in the Fall Budget review, but they could also be 
required at Spring Preview and when proposals for supple- 
mentals, legislation, or new programs are made at other 
times during the year in areas where there are im- 
portant international-domestic policy inter-rela- 
tionships. The assessments might be required of 
the proposing agency, with review by OMB, before 
the issue is presented to the President. Alterna- 
tively, OMB could serve as a “traffic cop”, routing 
proposals to other appropriate agencies (e.g., State 
or NSC staff for proposals originating from domes- 
tic agencies) for their assessment of impact. Or 
OMB might itself prepare “impact assessments” in 
consultation with appropriate White House staff or 
agencies. The central foreign policy coordinating 
staff should review these assessments and have an 
opportunity to make an input to nonforeign affairs 
decisions where appropriate. 

Such assessments can become exceedingly bur- 
densome if the criteria are not well-defined. The 
requirement for assessments should be limited to those 
proposed actions which could have significant 
effects on issues which are of high importance for 
the President and his central policy advisors. If the 
criteria are well-defined, however, a formal OMB 
requirement of this kind can provide a useful check 
on “narrow vision” proposals coming out of either 
the foreign affairs or domestic departments and 
agencies. It should help decision-makers to be aware of all 
relevant costs and consequences of policy alternatives in 
these complex areas. 

(4) “Implementation analyses" for cross-cutting issues 
might also be required at key checkpoints in the budget 
process. Such analyses might surface consideration 
of: 

— alternative ways of dividing functions and au- 
thorities among agencies to carry out policies, 
staffing capabilities and requirements; 

— legislative or administrative alternatives for 
achieving the same purposes; 

— possibilities for using multilateral or nongov- 
ernmental channels as alternatives or supple- 
ments to proposed actions; 

— need for new organizational mechanisms or 
procedures to carry out policies. 

The requirement for “implementation analyses” 
also should be utilized sparingly for those issues where 
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it is important for the President and his principal 
advisors to take these kinds of questions into con- 
sideration. And again, OMB could review such 
analyses prepared by the proposing agency, request 
other appropriate agencies to prepare such anal- 
yses (to set up a kind of bureaucratic adversary pro- 
ceeding), or prepare such analyses itself. 

(5) Selected PPB studies should be generated by the cen- 
tral foreign policy coordination staff in cooperation with 
OMB staff, with the resulting analysis and decisions 
cycled into the budget process as appropriate. Although 
PPB systems generally have not proven to be of 
much value for foreign policy decision-making, 
there is little reason to doubt that the application of 
PPB techniques — systematic analysis, forward year 
planning, multiyear programming — can contribute 
to sharper analysis of those foreign policy issues 
which involve multiple objectives and potential re- 
source trade-offs. 

An extensive programming system should not be required 
at the central level. A highly selective use of PPB 
analyses, concentrating on longer-term, priority is- 
sues of concern to top decision-makers, could con- 
tribute to more effective decison-making by provid- 
ing data, analysis, and a framework in which the 
President and his principal advisors can come to 
grips with important strategic issues. Less directly, 
PPB studies can provide useful background infor- 
mation for handling related problems of a more 
immediate or crisis nature ( e.g ., a long-term analy- 
sis of options for meeting energy shortages might 
provide data relevant to consideration of the U.S. 
response to imposition of a new oil embargo). 

These studies should be developed and the terms 
of reference framed by the central policy coordina- 
tion staff to assure that they will serve the needs of 
the top policy-making level. Relevant agencies 
should participate in the studies, but staff capabili- 
ties may need to be increased in State and other 
foreign affairs agencies to handle the kind of so- 
phisticated economic, technical, and scientific anal- 
ysis that will be required. Greater use of non- 
governmental specialists may be necessary to 
supplement government expertise and perspec- 
tives in some functional areas. 

(6) The central policy staff and OMB should coordinate 
an effort to improve the Federal Government ’s capacities to 
collect, process, and analyze global data relating to the 
increasingly central issues of interdependence. In- 
formation on such subjects as basic materials capac- 
ity, prices, and trends; environmental quality in- 
dices; technological developments; investment 
flows, monetary transactions and profit remittances 
of multinational corporations, production and mar- 
keting of drugs, etc., is essential for the kinds of 
studies discussed above. More priority must be 
given to identifying critical gaps in information, im- 
proving methods to collect relevant data, and mak- 
ing coordinated efforts to process and disseminate 


data within the government to those who need it for 
analysis. 

2. REGIONAL AND COUNTRY LEVELS— POLICY 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Decisions on most major foreign policy issues are 
made at the central policy level (the President, 
NSC, Secretary of State). Decisions about foreign 
affairs program levels and compositions are made 
primarily at an agency level (subject to guidance 
and review by OMB, and in some cases, NSC and 
State.) However, much of the information and as- 
sessment which feeds into those decisions is gener- 
ated at the country and regional levels (Embassies, 
regional bureaus, IGs), and much of the task of 
policy implementation is carried out at the country 
and regional levels through bilaterial diplomacy 
and programs, or through regional organizations 
and arrangements. 

If this general characterization is reasonably ac- 
curate, it suggests that some of the key functions which 
need to be performed at the regional and country levels are 
— collection and analysis of information on con- 
ditions and developments in other countries 
and regions; assessment of interests, capabili- 
ties, policies of other countries and of their 
relationship to U.S. interests and objectives; 
— maintaining consistency between U.S. global 
policies and U.S. objectives, capabilities, and 
programs at regional and country levels; 

— management and coordination of U.S. pro- 
grams at country and regional levels to maxi- 
mize efficiency and effectiveness in support of 
policies. 

As suggested earlier, there should be little illu- 
sion that a country-based foreign affairs program- 
ming system is likely to flush up or help resolve 
many of the high priority foreign policy issues 
which capture the time and attention of top policy 
makers. However, country programming can help to im- 
prove implementation of policies made in broader frame- 
works. The requirement for annual country papers 
can help to sharpen analysis of the relation between 
U.S. objectives in a country or region to U.S. global 
policies. The CASP experience suggests that peri- 
odic interagency discussions of U.S. interests and 
objectives, country situations which affect them, 
and program alternatives tend to encourage more 
disciplined and realistic assessments, increase the 
common knowledge base, and foster better com- 
munication at working levels. 

The CCPS and CASP experiences also suggest 
that a country programming system can be useful for 
Ambassadors who want to manage and coordinate the vari- 
ous components of their Missions. The effectiveness of 
Ambassadorial management and coordination in 
the field, however, is limited by the absence of strong 
leadership in carrying out the management and coordina- 
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tion role at the country and regional level in Washington. 
And it is Washington where agency program and 
budget decisions are made. 

A key question, then, is where in Washington 
should responsibility for management and coordi- 
nation of foreign affairs programs at the country 
and regional levels be vested, and how can it be 
exercised effectively? This probably is not a func- 
tion which should be performed by the central 
policy coordinating staff, wh the orientation 
generally should be on analysis and decision- 
making on global father than country issues. (The 
lack of attention to the NSC country program 
budgets and studies in the early 1970s suggests 
that this is not a function which will get high 
priority at that level). Nor is it a function which 
should be performed by OMB (though its coop- 
eration is essential) because it does not have 
sufficient substantive foreign policy responsibility 
or capabilities. 

Despite some reluctance in the Department to 
assume that responsibility, the locus for operational 
program management and coordination logically should be 
the State Department, and particularly the regional 
bureaus of the State Department. The President 
will have to make clear that he expects the Depart- 
ment to perform that function, and to more clearly 
delineate its responsibilities and authorities. Staff 
capability for program analysis and coordination 
should be strengthened in the regional bureaus, 
and a country programming system (such as the 
CASP) should be given more teeth by tying it di- 
rectly to the budget process. 

Some steps which might be taken include: 

1 . The President should explicitly assign responsibility to 
the Regional Assistant Secretaries of State, through the 
Secretary, for effective and efficient management and coordi- 
nation of all U.S. government programs (other than mili- 
tary commands ) in their regions. 

2. Country and regional program analyses should be 
prepared annually and reviewed by the interdepartmental 


groups ( IGs ) under the direction of the regional Assistant 
Secretaries of State. They should include recom- 
mended levels (consistent with planning guidance 
to be provided by OMB), composition, and staffing 
of all Federal programs within their jurisdiction. 
Provision should be made for resolving disputed 
issues at higher levels (e.g., Undersecretaries Com- 
mittee), but the President should make clear his 
expectation that country and regional programs ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretaries (or the Secretary if he so 
wishes ) should be considered guidance by the relevant agen- 
cies in preparing their budget requests, and that the Budget 
Director should take them into account in the budget review 
process. 

3. Improved staff capabilities should be developed in the 
State Department, particularly at the regional bureau 
level, to analyze and monitor the programs and 
budgets of other agencies involved in foreign affairs 
activities. 

3. PLANNING AND FLEXIBILITY 

In recent years, the budget process has become 
a more important instrument in balancing Congres- 
sional and Executive power in the area of foreign 
policy. From the Executive branch perspective, the 
requirement for annual authorization bills and the 
enactment of extensive and explicit restrictions in 
authorizing and appropriations legislation have 
hindered its planning and operational flexibility in 
foreign affairs. Multiyear authorizations would facili- 
tate planning and permit other nations to have a 
higher degree of confidence in U.S. intentions and 
commitments. Greater discretion to transfer funds 
within and among programs, countries and regions 
would improve the Executive’s negotiating flexibil- 
ity and its capacity to implement policies in a chang- 
ing and uncertain international environment. 
Before such changes are likely to occur, however, 
more consensus on the goals of our foreign policy, 
and a higher degree of trust between the Executive 
and the Congress must be achieved. 
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SUMMARY 

Except for national defense, the budget is not the 
primary instrument for making foreign policy. In 
the international arena, trade policies, diplomatic 
relations, monetary actions, and other decisions 
tend to be outside the budget process, though they 
impact on the budget to the extent that funds are 
required for implementation. The budget process 
excels as a short-term response to interest group 
pressures and as a stabilizer of governmental 
policy. It is less suited for instances where the inter- 
ests are remote, the policies impact on the distant 
future, or when departures from past actions are 
desired. 

Despite these limitations, the budget process is 
an important vehicle of foreign policy for Congress, 
which has four opportunities for making money 
decisions. These are its taxing power, the appro- 
priations process, authorization procedures, and 
the new congressional budget process. In consider- 
ing proposals to improve these processes, it is vital 
that the diffusion of legislative power and the ability 
of Congress to act as a check on executive power be 
preserved. Merely replicating the characteristic vir- 
tues of the executive branch will produce neither an 
effective Congress nor good budgeting. 

(1) The new congressional budget process estab- 
lished in 1974 will not operate as a control over the 
executive branch but rather as a mechanism for the 
determination of overall budget amounts and na- 
tional program priorities. The priorities will be set 
in terms of functional classifications, one of which 
will be for international affairs. A key question is 
whether the present functional structure is best 
suited to highlight the relationships — particularly 
in the economic sphere — between foreign and 
domestic issues. A functional structure in which the 
“international affairs” category is restricted to the 


conduct of foreign policy and other purely interna- 
tional matters would allow programs cutting across 
domestic lines (such as food or energy programs) to 
appear in the same category. To provide a compre- 
hensive view of international programs, it would be 
appropriate to expand the authority of the two for- 
eign policy committees with regard to the views and 
estimates submitted by March 1 5 of each year to the 
House and Senate Budget Committees. For exam- 
ple, as part of their March 15 reports, the House 
International Relations and Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees could assess the impact of Ameri- 
can agriculture policy on international food sup- 
plies. The two committees could consider the 
foreign policy implications of defense spending, a 
matter concerning which they now have almost no 
involvement. 

(2) Taxation no longer is an important feature of 
foreign policy — customs duties constitute less than 
two percent of Federal receipts — but it is important 
to sensitize Congress to the impacts of its tax ac- 
tions on international issues. A useful step in this 
direction is the publication of tax expenditure data 
by functional category. Additional improvement 
might be achieved through the referral of tax legis- 
lation to the International Relations and Foreign 
Relations Committees, the prior authorization of 
tax legislation, and the consideration of tax ex- 
penditures in conjunction with direct expenditures. 

(3) Since World War II, there has been a trend 
toward the annual authorization of international 
programs so that the State Department, military 
procurement, NASA, USIA, and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration now operate on annual authorizations. 
This annual process delays the consideration of ap- 
propriation bills six to eight months or more 
beyond the start of the fiscal year. As an alternative 
to annual authorizations, Congress might convert 
to a multiyear cycle (such as is now used for most 
Federal grant programs), with the authorization 



becoming effective only upon enactment of trigger- 
ing legislation. Congress would retain its ability to 
check executive actions, but the delays caused by 
the current practice would be diminished. 

(4) The role of the appropriations process has 
been substantially eroded by the advent of short- 
term authorizations and the new congressional 
budget process. Nowadays the appropriations pro- 
cess is little more than a second crack at matters 
previously considered in the authorizing legisla- 
tion. With establishment of the congressional bud- 
get process, it might be appropriate to explore the 
“radical” possibility of combining authorizations 
and appropriations into a single process handled by 
one set of House-Senate Committees. 


INTRODUCTION 

Money is not the root of all foreign policy. Ameri- 
ca’s role in international affairs is forged through 
numerous means, some of which have little to do 
with the receipt or expenditure of funds. When a 
policy can be carried out only through the commit- 
ment of substantial financial resources, the budget 
will be a primary instrument for making and imple- 
menting policy. This clearly is the case with regard 
to national defense, but even in this function the 
linkage between money and policy is imperfect. 
Thus, the official switch in the early 1970’s from a 
“two and a half’ to a “one and a half’ war posture 
did not produce corresponding shifts in the defense 
budget. 

The connection is much weaker when money is 
only incidental to the conduct of foreign policy. In 
the international arena, trade policies, diplomatic 
relations, monetary actions— even energy decisions 
— tend to be outside the budget process, though 
they impact on the budget to the extent that funds 
are required for implementation. If a comprehen- 
sive, forward looking, consistent foreign policy is 
sought for the United States, it cannot be achieved 
through the annual executive and legislative budget 
routines. 

Nor should it be. The budget is a specialized and 
limited policy instrument. It subjects policy options 
to a “needs” test in which organizational strength 
and program advocacy are principal determinants 
of the outcome. The budget excels as a short-term 
response to interest group pressures and as a stabil- 
izer of governmental policy. It is less suited for 
instances where the interests are remote, where the 
policies impact primarily on the future, or when 
departures from past actions are desired. No matter 
how comprehensive its coverage, the budget is 
made in pieces and it therefore invites a fragmented 
and inconsistent outlook. In budgeting, control is 


more important than planning; routine triumphs 
over invention. The budget always is prey to 
domestic pressures, even more so than other poli- 
cy-making processes. The temptation therefore is 
to cordon off foreign policy from the budget, but 
unless the policy does not depend on money or the 
domestic mood is favorable, the result is apt to be 
a gap between the proclaimed and the real policy. 
Such, for example, has been the fate of Project In- 
dependence: domestic support has not been forth- 
coming for the huge investments required for the 
realization of the Project’s ambitious goals. 

This does not mean that efforts to fashion the 
budget into a more effective instrument for foreign 
policy should be abandoned, but there are formida- 
ble limitations to what is likely to be accomplished. 
On the executive side, the abortive Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting (PPB) experiences of the 
1960s demonstrated the mismatch between aspira- 
tions for change and the budget’s proneness for 
continuity. In their case study of PPB’s failure in the 
State Department — Programming Systems and Foreign 
Affairs Leadership — * Mosher and Harr chronicled 
the bureaupolitical impediments to budgetary re- 
form. The PPB episode cannot be written off to 
mistakes in implementation, though these exacted 
a heavy toll. The problem with PPB was the very 
system it tried to change. Budgeting does not bend 
easily to pressures for innovation. 

It is for this reason that efforts to change, though 
doomed to no more than limited success, ought to 
persist. There must be a continuing push for 
broader perspectives, a more vigorous search of 
alternatives, and for using the budget process as a 
policy-making instrument. Otherwise, budgeting 
will become even more routinized and an even 
greater obstacle to policy. But remedy also will have 
to be sought through other channels, since foreign 
policy in the future will be made increasingly 
through nonbudgetary processes. 

On the legislative side, the need for improvement 
derives from the tendencies toward fragmentation 
in the Congress. Congress has distinctive — if disor- 
derly — means of its own for canvassing alternatives 
and deciding issues. Among those who have grown 
up with executive perspectives, there is a common 
presumption that the legislative process is a hodge 
podge of inconsistencies. But to understand Con-' 
gress is to appreciate the value of hearings, multiple 
points of access, redundant decisional processes. If 
the foreign policy issues of tomorrow will be fate- 
fully intertwined with domestic matters, these con- 
gressional virtues will prove to be of great value. 

In line with its dispersion of power, Congress has 

•Frederick C. Mosher and John E. Harr, Programming Systems 
and Foreign Affairs Leadership: An Attempted Innovation, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970. 



four opportunities for making money decisions. 
These are its taxing power, the appropriations pro- 
cess, authorization procedures, and the new con- 
gressional budget process. Congress also shapes 
foreign policy through its impact on loan and 
monetary policies, but this subject is not discussed 
in any detail in this report. The multiplicity of legis- 
lative decisional methods often produces inconsis- 
tencies, delays, uncertain outcomes, and substantial 
inconveniences for administrators who must deal 
with numerous committees. But it also means that 
policy is tested from a variety of vantage points, and 
that vital interests have a better chance to set forth 
the characteristics of an effective legislative pro- 
cess. 

Before considering these four processes and 
their use for foreign policy, it is appropriate to set 
forth the characteristics of an effective legislative 
process. 

I. TWO LEGISLATIVE IMPERATIVES 

The things that the Executive Branch wants from 
Congress tend to be associated with good foreign 
policy. The President and other officials want flexi- 
bility for themselves and long-term commitments 
from Congress. They want broad grants of discre- 
tion, unfettered by fine-print controls. They want 
minimal legislative trespass into administrative op- 
erations and freedom to spend money without de- 
tailed legislative scrutiny. Moreover, they prefer to 
deal with a few Members who can speak for Con- 
gress on foreign policy issues rather than with a 
disarray of Members and committees competing for 
jurisdiction and power. 

Not surprisingly, the Executive Branch wants a 
Congress made in its own (idealized) image. What 
is surprising, however, is that for many years Con- 
gress gave the Executive Branch what it wanted. 
Under the banner of bipartisanship, legislative par- 
ticipation and independence were compromised. 
Foreign policy was handled as a special case to 
which customary procedures or pressures were not 
applied. 

The trouble with this executive preference is that 
it runs counter to the purpose of Congress as a 
legislative body which acts as a check on executive 
discretion and which diffuses political power. Con- 
gress exists to serve as a check upon the Executive 
and to give voice to many viewpoints. These are not 
mere conveniences for Congress but the political 
imperatives which justify its existence. To the ex- 
tent that bipartisanship stripped Congress of these 
capabilities, its legislative effectiveness was dimin- 
ished. 

Congress cannot in any important matter be run 


by an executive committee and still retain its legis- 
lative purpose. The comparative advantage of Con- 
gress vis d vis the Executive Branch is the sharing of 
power and the representation of diverse interests. 
These qualities, plus its role as a restraint on execu- 
tive action, provide enduring answers to the peren- 
nial question “Why Congress?” When power is 
concentrated within Congress, its control function 
is apt to be ineffective. Thus the vesting of intelli- 
gence jurisdiction in a small, closed group inevita- 
bly meant that Congress would not have an active 
or independent role. 

There is no optimal or “just right” sharing of 
power within Congress. Different times furnish dif- 
ferent answers. Over nearly 200 years of operation, 
Congress has gone through a pendular pattern in 
which power has been diffused, concentrated, 
redistributed, etc. The willingness of Congress to 
place power in a few hands depends in substantial 
measure on the confidence it has in the President 
and on the ability of the President to dictate to it. 
A fragmented legislature goes hand in hand with 
legislative independence while a body in which 
power is concentrated is ripe for executive domi- 
nance. The current dispersion of power within 
Congress is partly a response to the weakening of 
executive authority. If there is a revival of Presiden- 
tial fortunes, there might also be a realignment of 
power in Congress. 

Even the most fragmented legislature requires a 
leadership structure in order to conduct its busi- 
ness. Congress has informal norms which reward 
specialization and reciprocity and these have the 
effect of making some Members and Committees 
dominant in particular policy areas. In recent years, 
there has been a strong push in the House of Rep- 
resentatives toward the breakup of its old power 
structures. In the Senate, the leadership has func- 
tioned primarily in a caretaker role for the past 
decade. In both the House and the Senate, the 
growing intermingling of domestic and interna- 
tional issues has brought more committees into the 
foreign policy orbit. It would be futile in either 
body to try to establish a single committee with 
exclusive jurisdiction over legislation affecting for- 
eign policy. 

In budgeting, the sharing of legislative power is 
promoted by the multiplicity of stages. Each of the 
four legislative processes identified above involves 
a different set of committees. One-third of the 
Members of the House of Representatives serve on 
either the Appropriations, Budget, International 
Relations, or Ways and Means Committee. Ap- 
proximately two out of every three Senators serves 
on one or more of the corresponding committees in 
the Senate. In addition, many congressmen serve 
on other committees (such as Armed Services) 
which handle legislation affecting foreign policy. 



Control means conflict and confrontation, for it 
clashes directly with the President’s preference for 
freedom of action. Control runs to the particulars 
of policy: to its manner of implementation, not to 
its general shape. Moreover, the emphasis in Con- 
gress is on controlling current actions: telling the 
President “No” when he wants to act. 

The budget process is well suited for this control 
role. It provides an annual opportunity for dictating 
the terms of executive conduct. By denying funds 
or restricting their use, Congress can deter the 
President from his preferred course of action. Con- 
gress can pinpoint its spending control to the par- 
ticular actions it wishes to constrain or it can lever- 
age its budget power to influence a broad range of 
foreign policy actions. By use of its budget power. 
Congress can write basic limitations into law. Be- 
cause of his need for money, the President can do 
little to prevent congressional interference. While 
vetoes are a standby power, they are not a risk-free 
option for the President. 

Congressional assertiveness in foreign policy has 
been stimulated by years of exclusion and frustra- 
tion. The recent use of money power to limit 
American involvement in Indochina is a response 
to the impotence of recent years when Congress 
had almost no meaningful role in foreign policy. If 
Congress moves to control intelligence operations, 
that, too, will be a reaction to the long period of 
powerlessness. 

Control and confrontation have characterized ex- 
ecutive-legislative relationships during the 1970’s. 
Divided political leadership and pervasive mistrust 
of the White House have whetted the congressional 
appetite for conflict. But neither Congress nor the 
President relishes perpetual collision. When the 
passions of recent times have cooled, we may look 
to a more balanced relationship which combines 
congressional independence with reasonable ex- 
ecutive discretion. 


II. THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
PROCESS 

The Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-344) established a 
new procedure for the consideration of money 
legislation in Congress. By May 15 of each year, 
Congress is to adopt a budget resolution recom- 
mending total revenues, spending, budget surplus 
or deficit, and public debt. The spending totals are 
to be suballocated among major budget functions 
such as national defense, international affairs, and 
some dozen other categories. This budget resolu- 
tion would function as a target to guide Congress 


during its subsequent consideration of tax, spend- 
ing, and debt legislation, but it would not restrict 
congressional action on these measures. 

Prior to floor consideration of the resolution, 
each House and Senate Committee is to report its 
views and estimates with regard to all budget mat- 
ters in its jurisdiction. These reports are to go to 
the House and Senate Budget Committees which 
have responsibility for the new process. To assist 
Congress in its budget function, a Congressional 
Budget Office has been established. 

After adoption of the May budget resolution, 
Congress will consider tax, spending, and debt 
measures in much the same manner as heretofore. 
The main change will be augmentation of the score- 
keeping process to keep Congress informed of the 
impact of its individual actions on the congressional 
budget. It is expected that action on regular appro- 
priations will be completed by early September, 
prior to the October 1 start of the next fiscal year. 
During September, Congress is to adopt a second 
budget resolution, and at this point it may adjust 
any of the amounts in its first resolution and also set 
into motion a reconciliation process to conform 
money legislation to its latest budget determina- 
tion. By means of a reconciliation bill (or resolu- 
tion, in some cases). Congress would have the op- 
tion to reduce appropriations, change tax laws, or 
make other adjustments. 

Full implementation of the new budget process 
will begin in CY 1976, but a partial implementation 
is underway during the current year. The initial 
moves have concentrated on building up staff and 
informational resources for Congress, organizing 
the two Budget Committees and the Congressional 
Budget Office, and testing the new procedures. 

At this early stage, it is not possible to foretell the 
full implications of the new process. Much will de- 
pend on the manner in which Congress implements 
the budget process and on the extent to which reve- 
nue and spending legislation are affected by it. But 
several features of congressional budgeting are in- 
herent in its structure and these can be identified in 
advance of implementation. 

First, the congressional budget process does not 
directly alter the traditional authorization and ap- 
propriation methods of Congress; the new process 
is added to these. Some adjustments will be made 
in the time-tables of the older procedures, but their 
basic roles will not be changed. Inauguration of 
congressional budgeting therefore will expand the 
number of participants in legislative money deci- 
sions as well as the potential for intra-congressional 
conflict over taxes and expenditures. 

Second, the congressional budget process will 
not operate as a control over the Executive Branch, 
but rather as a mechanism for shaping legislative 



decisions. The President will not be directly bound 
by the amounts specified in the budget resolutions. 
Congressional control still will flow primarily 
through authorizations and appropriations. 

Third, congressional budgeting will have to op- 
erate at a fairly high level of aggregation, though it 
will not necessarily be confined to budget totals or 
functional allocations. Whatever method is used by 
Congress to inform itself concerning the composi- 
tion of the amounts in its budget resolutions, the 
task of deciding particulars will reside in the appro- 
priations and authorizations processes. This means 
that its new budget process will give Congress an 
opportunity to address broad policy issues. The 
legislative tendency to focus on the parts rather 
than the whole will be partly counterbalanced by 
the special function of the budget process. 

Fourth, a unique characteristic of congressional 
budgeting will be the opportunity explicitly to con- 
sider national program financial priorities. The cor- 
doning off of foreign affairs from domestic issues 
will be diminished as Congress makes annual deci- 
sions concerning the relative value of national de- 
fense, international affairs, and the other functions. 
Like it or not. Congress will have to decide defense 
versus health, health versus agriculture, agriculture 
versus international affairs, and so on. In times 
(such as the present) when domestic pressures are 
ascendant, the priority-setting process might in- 
duce Congress to take a short-sighted view of the 
international role of the United States. 

From the perspective of foreign policy, two ques- 
tions are foremost: What classification of functions 
is best suited for considering the foreign affairs 
budget? What arrangement is feasible for enabling 
Congress to assess international-related expendi- 
tures classified under domestic functions? The 
functional classification will determine the group- 
ings by which Congress sets priorities. Functions 
will compete against one another for shares of the 
budget total, and within each function various pro- 
grams will compete against one another for the 
functional allocation. But regardless of the func- 
tional classification, many programs with significant 
international impacts will be classified under 
domestic-oriented functions. It is a characteristic of 
modem government that important programs 
serve multiple purposes so that the utilization of 
any particular classification scheme precludes the 
appraisal of a program from the perspective of 
other objectives it serves. Short of an umbrella for- 
eign affairs category, this function will not include 
many international related activities. 

For this reason, the idea of a foreign affairs budg- 
et has questionable operational value. Whatever 
analytic gain inheres in a foreign affairs budget can 
be attained by a compilation of international- 


related programs in the Special Analysis volume of 
the President’s budget. 

Functional classification. Until recently, the func- 
tional categories in the Federal budget had only 
informational status. They were not used in making 
budget decisions or in determining governmental 
priorities. All this has been changed by the Con- 
gressional Budget Act which converted the func- 
tional classifications into a decisional structure for 
Congress. In preparation for the 1976 budget, 
OMB revised the functional codes, but it did not 
take into account their new status for Congress. It 
is likely that further revisions in the classifications 
will be made by the time the congressional budget 
process is fully implemented. 

International affairs is one of the 1 5 functions in 
the 1976 budget. It accounts for $12.6 billion in 
new budget authority and $6.3 billion in 1976 out- 
lays. The outlays charged to international affairs 
amount to less than 2 percent of Federal spending. 
This category includes three subfunctions: foreign 
economic and financial assistance; conduct of for- 
eign affairs; and foreign information and exchange 
activities. Military assistance is classified under na- 
tional defense which also covers virtually all of the 
Defense Department except for its civil activities, 
certain atomic energy programs, and miscellaneous 
defense activities. Among the programs placed un- 
der international affairs are food for peace, the pro- 
posed special energy financing facility, and various 
economic and diplomatic programs. 

In considering a revised functional classification, 
Congress has to decide between an “analytic” 
structure oriented to purposes and end products 
and a “standard” structure oriented to work and 
activities. An analytic structure would bring to- 
gether all programs which serve a common objec- 
tive and which, therefore, may substitute for or 
complement one another. Organizational location, 
appropriation accounts, and other standard criteria 
would be disregarded in designing an analytic 
scheme. An analytic functional structure would 
offer a different perspective, one which might oth- 
erwise be ignored in making program or money 
decisions. A standard arrangement, by contrast, 
tends to group programs into more familiar catego- 
ries such as “education” and “health”. Its main 
advantages are that it brings together programs 
that have been traditionally associated with one an- 
other and that its categories generally conform to 
the prevailing organizational alignment. But these 
advantages are bought at a high price, for the stan- 
dard structure barely expands the range of policy 
analysis beyond what can be done in a conventional 
budget framework. 

Both types of classifications would require a 
“crosswalk” between functions and appropriations. 
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But crosswalking would be much more difficult with 
an analytic classification because the disparities be- 
tween functions and appropriations would be 
greater. The yet untried crosswalking techniques 
will be further complicated by the fact that both the 
functional categories and appropriation accounts 
are decisional structures. 

My view is that Congress should restrict the inter- 
national affairs classification to the conduct of for- 
eign policy, some international assistance, and, 
possibly, certain military aid. Arguments can be 
made in behalf of retaining some military assistance 
under national defense or coding it to international 
affairs. It all depends on whether military aid is 
conceived primarily as a substitute for other forms 
of foreign assistance or as a means of bolstering the 
national defense of the United States. 

My reason for restricting the international affairs 
category to purely foreign programs is predicated 
on the widespread assumption that future foreign 
policy issues will be impacted by domestic policies. 
This means that it no longer will be feasible to 
quarantine foreign policy from domestic issues and 
that the international posture of the United States 
will depend increasingly on its domestic actions. 
The best way to highlight this relationship is to 
merge international and domestic activities in the 
same function whenever pursuit of the interna- 
tional objective is critically dependent upon domes- 
tic actions. 

Two current issues — food and energy policy — 
illustrate this approach. The present functional 
classification places P.L. 480 programs under inter- 
national affairs. But the ability of the United States 
to pursue an international food policy depends on 
the domestic supply of food. The separation be- 
tween our domestic and international food policies 
has encouraged the tendency to make agricultural 
policy overwhelmingly in terms of domestic consid- 
erations. The accidents of supply and demand make 
our foreign food policy for us. A more sensible 
course would be to foster a budget environment in 
which policymakers tackling agriculture issues are 
sensitized to the impact of their decision on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

A similar line of reasoning applies to U.S. energy 
policy. The ability of the United States to pursue a 
particular foreign objective is beholden to domestic 
supplies. If funds are budgeted for domestic energy 
exploration, the impact is directly felt on the na- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

In sum, it would be desirable to infuse the various 
domestic functions with sensitivity to the interna- 
tional implications of budget actions; and this can 
best be accomplished by utilizing a functional struc- 
ture that breaks down the no longer valid distinc- 
tions between domestic and foreign activities. 

Would this arrangement make expenditures for 


international programs more vulnerable to domes- 
tic pressures? I think that the budgetary isolation of 
international affairs makes it an easy pick for budget 
cutters. By combining international-related and 
domestic programs in the same category, Congress 
will be better able to appreciate the vital link be- 
tween the United States and the world. 

Comprehensive view of international programs. I have 
argued that regardless of the classification, many 
significant international-related programs would 
have to be excluded from an international affairs 
category. If my proposal for a pure category were 
adopted, the exclusion would be even greater. How 
can Congress get a comprehensive view of the U.S. 
budgetary investment in international programs? 
Part of the answer might be a special analysis, as 
was suggested above. But a larger opportunity has 
been made available by the new congressional bud- 
get process. 

As required in the 1974 Act, each standing com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate is to submit its 
views and estimates on budget matters within its 
jurisdiction to the Budget Committee of its own 
house of the Congress. These March 1 5 reports are 
designed to assist the Budget Committees in their 
preparation of the first budget resolution. The let- 
ter of the law requires only that the various commit- 
tees report on matters directly within their jurisdic- 
tion. In the case of the International Relations and 
Foreign Relations Committees, the reports will 
cover any permanent appropriations and (option- 
ally) authorizing legislation for the next fiscal year. 
But these Committees do not comment on the for- 
eign policy aspects of legislation handled by other 
committees. For example, they do not deal with the 
P.L. 480 program funded via agriculture appropria- 
tions. 

It might be productive to give these two Congres- 
sional Committees review and comment authority 
for all budget matters affecting foreign policy. As 
part of their March 15 reports to the House and 
Senate Budget Committees, respectively, the Inter- 
national Relations Committee and the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee would assess the impact of 
agriculture policy on international food supplies, or 
the potential effects of offshore oil lease sales on oil 
import requirements. They would be able to con- 
sider the foreign policy implications of defense 
spending, a matter with which they now have al- 
most no involvement. Because these reports would 
be channeled into the congressional budget pro- 
cess, they would have more operational value than 
annual “state of the world” reports for which no 
subsequent actions would be forthcoming. And 
they would have many of the advantages of a “for- 
eign affairs” budget, but would not interfere 
with established budget structures and relation- 
ships. 
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III. THE POWER TO TAX 

During its first 100 years, the United States gen- 
erally used its tax power as an instrument of foreign 
policy. As late as 1876, customs receipts accounted 
for more than half of the revenue of the Federal 
Government. 

At the present time, foreign policy appears to 
have little bearing on the tax structure of the United 
States. Customs duties now account for less than 2 
percent of Federal receipts, and other foreign- 
related taxes (such as the international departure 
tax) bring in very small amounts of revenue. The oil 
import fee proposed by President Ford in his 1976 
budget would realize almost $4 billion, but there is 
little prospect for full implementation. 

International relations are affected by tax ex- 
penditures — special exclusions, exemptions, or de- 
ductions from the normal tax rate. Tax expendi- 
tures reduce the liability of certain taxpayers and 
can be targeted to particular social or economic 
objectives. In accord with the Congressional Budg- 
et and Impoundment Control Act of 1974, the 1976 
budget itemizes tax expenditures by major func- 
tion. Approximately $1.5 billion in tax expendi- 
tures are listed under “International Affairs”, most 
of which is attributable to tax benefits for domestic 
international sales corporations (DISCs). Addi- 
tional amounts related to foreign policy are clas- 
sified under other functions. For example: benefits 
for Armed Forces personnel are listed under Na- 
tional Defense; exclusion of income earned in U.S. 
possessions is under Revenue Sharing; and oil de- 
pletion allowances are reported under Natural Re- 
sources, Environment, and Energy. OMB does not 
regard revenue losses attributable to foreign tax 
credits or the earnings of foreign corporations as 
tax expenditures; hence, these two features are not 
included in its list of tax expenditures. 

As foreign policy becomes more closely inter- 
twined with economic affairs, it would seem appro- 
priate to consider tax policy as an adjunct of U.S. 
international relations. With establishment of the 
congressional budget process, Congress is likely to 
give more frequent attention to tax matters than in 
the past, though not with the same regularity that 
it addresses the spending side of the budget. More- 
over, publication of tax expenditure data will stimu- 
late interest in this once-neglected aspect of the 
budget. 

There are a number of important limitations on 
the use of tax policy for the conduct of international 
relations. 

First, tax policy can only reach taxpayers. Foreign 
corporations doing business abroad, non-Ameri- 
cans living in other countries, and other govern- 
ments cannot be directly affected by U.S. tax laws, 


though multi-national corporations, foreign subsi- 
dies of American corporations, and importers and 
exporters are within the reach of the tax system. 

Second, it is likely that domestic influences will 
continue to dominate American tax policies. Even 
tax issues directly related to foreign affairs such as 
the foreign tax credit and oil depletion allowances 
are swayed by domestic pressures. In assessing a 
proposed tax action, Congress is much more sensi- 
tive to the domestic impact — its effect on jobs. Fed- 
eral revenues, particular industries or firms — than 
to how it might bear on U.S. relations with other 
countries. 

Third, aside from their general provisions (“the 
normal tax structure”), the tax laws are overwhelm- 
ingly particularistic. The Internal Revenue Code is 
a compilation of localized responses to particular 
pressures or problems. Judging from past perform- 
ance, the writing of special provisions into the tax 
laws does not invite a broad policy perspective. 

Fourth, stability is a desirable characteristic of the 
tax structure and a process which encourages more 
frequent revision might have unintended conse- 
quences. Zig-zagging tax policies would provide 
confusing and uncertain signals to firms, investors, 
and affected foreigners. 

Fifth, international agreements might restrict the 
ability of the United States to offer certain tax ben- 
efits or to impose tax penalties as part of its foreign 
policy. 

Federal tax legislation follows a distinctive route 
through Congress. It must be initiated in the House 
of Representatives where the Ways and Means 
Committee has virtually complete jurisdiction. Be- 
cause of its claim to revenue producing (or chang- 
ing) measures, the Ways and Means Committee has 
been able to extend its jurisdiction to much sub- 
stantive legislation. Its tax jurisdiction is the source 
of the Ways and Means Committee’s claim to trade 
legislation. A comparable situation prevails in the 
Senate, where the Finance Committee handles tax 
legislation. 

Tax measures, unlike spending bills, do not re- 
quire prior authorization by Congress. As a conse- 
quence, the International Relations Committee in 
the House and the Foreign Relations Committee in 
the Senate do not have any involvement in tax legis- 
lation affecting foreign policy. But because their tax 
jurisdiction entitles the Ways and Means and Fi- 
nance Committees to related legislation as well, the 
substantive committees also are excluded from con- 
sideration of vital foreign policy legislation. 

The questions raised by this arrangement go to 
the basic committee structures of the House and 
the Senate. One might argue that tax jurisdiction 
should not be so powerful a magnet as to attract 
authority over other matters. But the fate of the 
1974 House Committee Amendments suggests the 



difficulty of attempting wholesale shifts in jurisdic- 
tion. In the more limited context of tax legislation, 
some adjustments might be considered to broaden 
congressional participation. 

(1) Referral of Tax Legislation to the International Re- 
lations and Foreign Relations Committees. Some of the 
advantages of committee realignment might be 
achieved by the referral of tax legislation (as well as 
related matters such as trade measures) to the 
House International Relations or Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee either at the same time it is 
sent to the tax committee or after that committee 
has reported. Referral would be limited to an as- 
sessment of the foreign policy impact of the tax 
measure. Furthermore, referral would be under a 
time limit to assure that the legislative process is 
not unduly delayed by the involvement of a second 
committee. 

Although joint referral might be desirable for all 
legislation impacting on foreign policy, the claim is 
stronger in the case of tax legislation because with- 
out such referral no substantive committee would 
be able to review the measure. 

(2) Prior authorization of tax legislation. Another way 
to bring the substantive committees into the picture 
would be to establish a two-step procedure similar 
to that required for spending legislation. First, 
Congress would authorize a tax measure; then it 
would enact implementing legislation. In terms of 
maximizing the involvement of the foreign affairs 
committees, this might be the optimal alternative, 
but it would introduce into the tax field many of the 
complications and encumbrances long associated 
with the spending side of the budget. While the 
ability of Congress to consider foreign policy im- 
pacts. might be enhanced, “Christmas tree” pres- 
sures on tax legislation surely would escalate and 
the ability of Congress to consider individual 
proposals in relation to overall tax policy would be 
diminished. 

(3) Consideration of tax expenditures in conjunction with 
direct expenditures. In many instances, tax and direct 
expenditures are substitutes (or complements) for 
one another. For example, Congress can bolster 
the maritime industry by providing cash subsidies 
to fleet operators or by reducing their tax obliga- 
tions. The term “tax expenditures” was devised to 
accent their kinship to direct expenditures. One of 
the reasons why the Congressional Budget Act re- 
quires the reporting of tax expenditures by major 
function is to facilitate their comparison with regu- 
lar expenditures. 

In view of the economic connection between 
these two types of expenditure, it would be appro- 
priate for Congress to consider them together 
before it makes tax or spending decisions. How- 
ever, neither the appropriations nor the tax process 
is suitable for this end because each is fixed exclu- 


sively on its particular side of the budget. One way 
around this problem would be to utilize the new 
congressional budget process which encompasses 
all facets of the Federal budget. Although tax ex- 
penditures would not be included in the budget 
resolution adopted by Congress, they would be 
listed in Budget Committee reports accompanying 
the resolution. An alternative approach would be to 
assign this task to the authorizing committees, pos- 
sibly in a manner that links it to the congressional 
budget process. 

IV. THE AUTHORIZATIONS PROCESS 

The rules of the House and Senate provide that 
a program must be authorized in law before funds 
can be appropriated for it. The main purposes are 
to assure that consideration of programmatic mat- 
ters is not submerged by attention to financial de- 
tails and that the Appropriations Committees do 
not gobble up too much power. 

Until after World War II, most Federal programs 
operated under permanent authorization, without 
limit of time or money. But since then there has 
been a steady trend to annual or short-term author- 
izations. The shift to annual authorizations is most 
pronounced in foreign affairs and related pro- 
grams. Except for a few years, foreign assistance 
has been annually authorized since its inception. 
Most atomic energy spending was placed under an- 
nual authorization in 1954; NASA was accorded 
this status in 1959; military procurement, research, 
development, testing an evaluation in 1959; the 
Coast Guard in 1964; the Peace Corps in 1961; and 
the Maritime Administration in 1968. The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1 97 1 placed the State Department 
and the U.S.I.A. on annual authorizations. 

The State Department is the only Cabinet agency 
subject to this procedure. In converting to annual 
authorizations, Congress has been primarily moti- 
vated by a desire to improve its oversight and con- 
trol of executive actions. Judging from congressio- 
nal use of its authorization leverage in foreign 
affairs, this objective has been achieved. Congress 
in recent years has written numerous specific limita- 
tions into authorizing legislation and its floor con- 
sideration of authorizations has been the main 
legislative forum for discussion of national security 
and foreign policy. 

But one of the costs of annual authorizations is 
delay in the enactment of appropriations. In only 
one of the past 20 years has Congress cleared 
the foreign assistance appropriation prior to the 
start of the fiscal year. In the average year, this 
appropriation has been enacted approximately 
four months after the start of the fiscal year. 
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Moreover, the problem appears to be getting 
worse, and delays of 6-8 months have become 
common. One of the causes has been conflict 
over foreign policy between the legislative and 
the executive branches. Thus the failure to enact 
Foreign Assistance appropriations for fiscal 1973 
(the programs were funded under continuing 
resolutions for the full year) was due to sus- 
tained strife over Indochina policy. Yet the evi- 
dence strongly points to authorization delays as a 
leading factor in holding up appropriations. Nor- 
mally, the appropriation bill is cleared within a 
few weeks after the authorization has been 
enacted. 


V. AN ALTERNATIVE TO ANNUAL 
AUTHORIZATION 

It is unlikely that Congress would accede to any 
modification in authorization procedures which 
substantially diminishes its ability to control cur- 
rent foreign policy. Nevertheless, the new congres- 
sional budget process might have such an effect. 
Beginning this year, the President is required to 
submit proposals for authorizing legislation more 
than 16 months in advance of the fiscal year to 
which it will apply. By May 15, 1975, the President 
is to present Congress with draft authorizing legis- 
lation for the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1976. Moreover, the new congressional timetable 
calls for completion of committee action on such 
legislation by May 15, 1976. In view of these 
changes, Congress might consider going to a bien- 
nial authorization cycle for foreign affairs pro- 
grams. One advantage would be to provide much 
more opportunity for in-depth oversight by legisla- 
tive committees. The one-year cycle affords an an- 
nual instrument for restricting executive actions, 
but it allows almost no time for a careful review of 
foreign policy. 

One can argue that stability and advance notifica- 
tion are as' necessary for international relations as 
they are for intergovernmental relations. Most Fed- 
eral grant programs for states and localities operate 
on a 3—5 year authorization cyclp; some have ad- 
vance appropriations so that a recipient govern- 
ment has prior notice of the assistance that will be 
forthcoming. I believe that it is possible to establish 
a multiyear authorization schedule for international 
programs without depriving Congress of its control 
options. This might be done by providing that each 
year’s authorization shall become effective only to 
the extent provided in subsequent “triggering” 
legislation. Congress could thus address the broad, 
long-term foreign policy issues in its authorizations 
while applying desired controls at the triggering 


stage. Alternatively, the controls might be written 
into the foreign assistance appropriation (as many 
now are), but this would entail a transfer of effective 
jurisdiction from the authorizing to the appropriat- 
ing committees. 

A variation on the last alternative is to provide 
“general” controls in authorization measures and 
to write more specific restrictions into appropria- 
tions. In the past few years, Congress has success- 
fully devised a number of general procedures for 
regulating administrative action. Measures such as 
the War Powers Act might obviate the need for 
more specific controls, and it is likely that Congress 
will develop similar broad rules for other executive- 
legislative matters such as executive agreements 
and the use of information. With a more balanced 
relationship between the two branches, Congress 
should have more confidence in the efficacy of gen- 
eral controls, and it will then be in a position to 
utilize the authorizations process for oversight and 
policymaking purposes. 

Comprehensive authorizing legislation. A related issue 
is whether Congress should strive for a single au- 
thorizing bill covering all foreign affairs programs 
in lieu of the variety of measures now considered. 
The expectation is that a comprehensive approach 
would encourage Congress to broaden its perspec- 
tive and focus on the relationships among the many 
international programs. Several factors weigh 
against a shift to an omnibus bill. First, most major 
components already are in the foreign assistance 
authorization and several which are not covered by 
it are not likely to be incorporated because they also 
relate to other functions. Second, programs 
brought into the comprehensive bill would be sub- 
jected to the prolonged delays which now afflict the 
main bill. Third, without a change in the atmo- 
sphere which governs consideration of interna- 
tional legislation, the prospects are that Congress 
will continue to fix its attention on the particulars 
so that little change in perspective would be forth- 
coming. 

Adoption of an omnibus approach would be 
more attractive if Congress were to shift to either 
multiyear or advance authorizations. If either were 
done, Congress could give more sustained atten- 
tion to policy matters. 

VI. THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 

On the surface, the appropriations process ap- 
pears to be little changed from what it has been for 
many years. There is a separate bill — and there are 
separate subcommittees — for foreign assistance, as 
there are for a dozen other organizational areas. 
The Foreign assistance bill follows a traditional 



route: from House subcommittee to full Committee 
to House to Senate Subcommittee to Senate to con- 
ference to House and Senate to President. 

Though the structure has remained intact, the 
way in which it is used has changed significantly. 
The advent of annual authorizations has reduced 
the time available for Appropriations Committee 
consideration and made the authorizing legislation 
the main policy vehicle. The basic shape of foreign 
assistance is determined at the authorizations stage. 
With the introduction of a new congressional budg- 
et phase, with early financial determinations for 
each function, there will be a further shift away 
from appropriations. Moreover, some significant 
financial decisions for foreign policy are made 
through backdoor and off-budget arrangements — 
for example, loan guarantee programs — and 
though some of these might be curbed by the new 
Congressional Budget Act, they will continue to be 
influential in foreign policy. 

Floor consideration also has been modified with 
more frequent challenges to the Appropriations 
Committees’ recommendations. Not only are 
amendments more frequent, they now stand a bet- 
ter chance of adoption. Floor amendments have 
been a favored method for adding restrictions to 
foreign affairs programs. 

These trends are not limited to the foreign assist- 
ance bill but they appear to be more pronounced 
for international programs than for other appro- 
priations. As already noted, annual authorizations 
are more extensively used here than for other areas. 
The lateness of the foreign assistance bill inhibits 
the ability of the Appropriations subcommittees to 
undertake a comprehensive examination of foreign 
policy. In terms of percentage and frequency, the 
foreign assistance appropriation is more likely to be 
reduced below the President’s budget than any 
other appropriation. There also is a much greater 
likelihood that procedural or substantive restric- 
tions will be written into international-related ap- 
propriations. 

The various developments suggest that it might 
be appropriate to examine the relationship between 
the three methods Congress uses to make spending 
decisions for foreign policy. Ideally, each of the 
stages would have a unique purpose, sufficiently 
differentiated from the other two to justify its sepa- 
rateness. Thus: 


Budgeting would be the opportunity for deter- 
mining foreign policy priorities in the light of 
national economic conditions and competing pri- 
orities. 

Authorizing would enable Congress to oversee 
foreign policy in a comprehensive and systematic 
manner, and to relate the major policy compo- 
nents to one another. 

Appropriating would enable Congress to make 
specific money decisions and to limit the use pf 
expenditures. 

The distinctions between authorizations and ap- 
propriations appear to be diminishing. At both 
stages, Congress formulates restrictions on fund 
use and executive actions. There is not much differ- 
ence between the two with regard to the amounts 
cut from the President’s budget. Both recur annu- 
ally, tend to be transacted long after the fiscal year 
has started, and focus on current rather than future 
policy. The authorizing committees have a broader 
perspective, but this derives from their overall for- 
eign policy responsibilities, rather than from their 
actions on money issues. When the International 
Relations or (more likely) the Foreign Relations 
Committee, launches a major study of U. S. posi- 
tion in the world, it tends to be in a context far 
removed from budget issues. When they tackle the 
budget, the two committees tend to fix their inter- 
est on short-term matters. 

With establishment of a congressional budget 
process, the time might be appropriate for a re- 
examination of the conventional division of labor 
between authorizations and appropriations. A radi- 
cal possibility would be to combine these two func- 
tions into what Schultze and Rivlin have termed 
program committees. In view of the narrowing of 
the differences between the two functions in for- 
eign policy, this area would seem to be a logical 
testing ground for such a shift. But it is highly im- 
probable that Congress would move in this direc- 
tion in the near future, or that it would except 
foreign policy from its standard authorizations- 
appropriations procedures. 

If authorizations were moved to a biennial or 
multiyear cycle, there would be more play for the 
appropriations process. The logical distinctions be- 
tween budgeting, authorizing, and appropriating 
could be restored. Appropriations could come to 
mean more than a second crack at the matters con- 
sidered in the authorizing legislation. 
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